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WORKS OF DRYDEN. 



TO 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

PHILIP, 

EARL OF CHESTERFIELD, &c.* 



IfT LOmD, 

I cANivoT bffgin mj address to your lordship 
4>eUer than in the words of Virgil: 

Quod optantl dlT&m promlttere nemo 

▲oderet, vol venda dies, en. attuJlt ultro. 

Beven years together I have concealed the 
longing which I had to appear before you: a 
time as tedious as £neas passed in his wan- 
dering voyage, before he reached the promised 
Italy. But I considered, that nothing which my 
•meanness could produce was worthy of your 
j»alronage. At last this happy occasion offered, 
of presenting to you the best poem of the best 
poet If I balked this opportunity, I was in 
despair of finding such another ; and, if I took 
it, I was still uncertain whether you would 
vouchsafe to accept it from my hands. It was 
a boU venture which I made, in desiring your 
perminioa to Uy my unworthy labours at your 
jeet But my rashness has succeeded beyond 
ny hopes ; and you have been pleased not to 
suffer an old man to go discontented out of the 
workl, (br^,;|||ant of that protection, of which he 
had baa* to long ambitious. I have known a 
jentleman in disgrace, and not daring to appear 
before King Clwrles the Second, though he 
much desired it: at length he took the confi- 
dence to attend a fair lady to the court, and told 
his majesty, that, under her protection, he had 
presumed to wait on him. With the same 
humble confidence, I present myself before your 
lordship, and, attending on Virgili hope a grar 
cious reception. The gentleman succeeded, be- 
cause the powerful lady was his firieod ; but I 



have too much injured my great author, to ei- 
pect he should intercede for me. I would havo 
translated him; but, according to the literal 
French and Italian phrases, I fear I have *«- 
duced him. It is the fault of many a well-mean- 
ing man, to be officious in a wrong place, and 
do a prejudice where he had endeavoured to do a 
service. Virgil wrote hb Gleorgics in the fhll 
strength and vigour of his age, when his judf^ 
ment was at. the height, and before his fancy 
was declining. He had (according to our 
homely saying) hi> fiill swing at this poem, be- 
ginning it about the age of thirty-five, and 
scarce concluding it before he arrived at forty. 
It is observed, both of him and Horace, (and I 
believe it will hold in all great poeu,) that, 
though they wrote before with a certain heat of 
genius which inspired them, yet that heat waa 
not perfectly digested. There is required a 
continuance of warmth, to ripen the best and 
noblest fruits. Thus Horace, in his First and 
Second Book of Odes, was still rising, but came 
not to his meridian till the Third ; after whi^, 
his judsment was on overpoise to bis imagfaia- 
tion : he grew too cautious to be bold enough ; 
for he descended in his Fourth by slow degrees, 
and, in his Saiiree and Epistles, was more a 
philosopher and a critic than a poet. In the 
beginning of summer, the days are almost at a 
stand, with little variation of length or shortp 
ness, because at that time the diurnal motion of 
the sun partaJces more of a right line than of a 
spiral. The name is the method of nature in 
the frame of man. He seems at forty to be fully 
in his summer tropic; somewhat before, and 



■ Philip Stanhope, second Earl of Chesterfield, horn in 1634. He was a man of considerable talent 
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■omewhat after, be finda ip hia soul but amiiU 
increatee or decays. Front fifty to three-ecore, 
the balance generally holds even, in our colder 
dimaiM : for he loses not much in (ancy ; and 
judgmunt, which is the effect of observatioo, 
still increases. His succeeding years afford 
htm liiile more than the stubble df his own har- 
vest : yet, if his constitution be healthful, hit 
mind may still retain a decent vigour ; and the 
gleanings of that Ephraim, in comparison with 
others, will surpass the vintage of Abieter. I 
have called this somewhere, by a bold metaphor, 
a green old age ; but Virgil has given roe his 
authority for the figure- 
Jam senior; sed oruda Deo, vlridlsque senectoa. 

AnxHig those few who enjoy the advantage of 
a latter spring, your lordship is a rare example ; 
who, being now arrived at your great climacte- 
ric, yet give no proof of the least decay of your 
excellent judgment and compr^ension of all 
things which are within the compass of human 
understanding. Your conversation is as easy 
as it is instructive ; and I could never observe 
the least vanity, or the least assuming, in any 
thing you said, but a natural unaffected modesty, 
Ibll of good sense, and well digested ; a elear- 
OMs of notion, expressed in ready and unstudied 
words. No man has complained, or even can, 
that you have discoursed too long on any sub- 
ject ; for you leave us in an eagerness of learn- 
ing more ; pleased with what wo hear, but not 
•atisfied, because you will not speak so much 
« we could wish. I dare not excuse your 
lordship from this fault ; (or, thoauh it is nona 
in you, it is one to all who have the happiness 
of being known to you. I most confess, the 
critics make it one of Virgil's 1>eauttes, tha^ 
having said what he thought convenient, be al- 
ways leA somewhat for the imagination of his 
readers to supply ; that they might gratify their 
ftncies, by finding more in what he had written, 
than at first they oould ; aind think they hadadd- 
dod to his thought, when it was all there belbr*- 
band, and be only saved himself the expense of 
words. However it was, I never went from 
jour kmiship, but with a longing to return, or 
without a hearty curse to him who invented 
ceremonies in the world, and put me on the 
DecoMsity of withdrawing* when it was my inte- 
rest, as well as my desire, to have given you a 
much longer trouble. I cannot iosagine, (if 
jour k>rd4iip wtU give me leave to speak mj 
tlKNighfs,) but you have bad a more than ordi- 
nary vigour in your youth i (or too much of heat 
is required ai first, that there may not too little 
be left at last. A pradigai fira is <mkf eafahb 
of large remains; and yours, my lord, still ' 



the clearer in declining. The bla^ is not aa 
fierce as at the first ; but the smoke is whoUj 
vanished ; and your friends, who stand aboat 
you, are not only sensible of a cheerful warmth, 
but are kept at an awful distance by its force* 
In my small observations of mankind, I have 
ever found, that such as are not rather too full 
of spirit when they are young, degenerate to- 
dulness in their age. Sobriety in our riper 
years is the efl^ect ot a well-concocted warmtli : 
but, where the principles are only phlegm, what 
can be expected from the waterish matter, but 
an insipid manhood, and a stupid old infancy- 
discretion in leading-strings, and a confirmed 
Ignorance on crutches? Virgil, in his Third 
Georgic, when he describes a colt, who promi- 
ses a courser for the race, or for the field of bat* 
tie, shows him the first to pass the bridge, whicb 
trembles under him, and to stem the torrent of 
the flood. His beginnings must be in rashness 
—a noble fault ; but time and experienee wiil 
correct that error, and taase it into a deliberate 
and well-weighed oonrago, which knows both to 
be cautious and to dare, as occasion <^ers. 
Your lordship ia a man of honour, not only so 
unstained, but so unquestioned, that you are the 
Ufing standard of that heroic virtue ; so tmlj 
such, that if I would flatter you, I codd not» 
It takes not from yoo, that you were bom with 
principles of generosity and probity ; but it adds 
10 you, that you have cultivatod nature, and 
made those principles the ro>e and measure of 
til your actions. The work! knows this, with* 
out my telling ; jot poets have a right of re- 
cording it to an posterity: 

Dlgnum laode viram Mnsa vsisi raari. 

Epaminondas, LocuIIus, and the two first CiV 
tars, were not esteemed the worse commandert, 
for having made phitoeophy and the liberal arta 
their stkray. Cicero mij^t have been thefr 
equal, but that he wanted courage. To have 
both these virtues, and to have improved them 
bodi with a seAness of inanneni and a sweet- 
iiess of convortatioo— lew of our nobilitj can 
fSD that character. One there is, and so eoi^ 
ipieuoui by his own light, that he needs not 

Diglto moastsarl, at dkler, ** Wc est !** 

To be nobly bom, and of an ancient fkmlly, is 
in the extremes of fortune, either good or bad ; 
forTirtue and descent are no inheritance. A 
long series of ancestors shows the native with 
great advantage at the first ; but, if he any way 
degenerate fi^ his line, the least spot is vtoi- 
ble on ermine. But, to preserve this whiteness 
in its origanal parity, you, my lord, haTO, lik* 
ihntenntaK, IbrMiieBilMeoaMMiliMkef boil- 
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MM, whidi if not tlways dean : you have 
^ h mt m lor jottneif a printte greatness, and wUl 
flat be pelhrted with ambitioQ. It has been ob- 
Mhwd in ffanner timet, that none have been so 
gne^ of eiiip i oymeato, and of managing the 
puMie, as they who have least deserved their 
«l«ti«tt. But tneh only merit to be caHed 
pMrioCs, under whom we see their country 
fcwririi. I have htughed sovbetintes, (for «vho 
would always be a Heraclitos?) when I have 
fefloeted en those men, who from time to time 
htlHt ihot theoBehres into the world. I have 
Men many soceessions of them ; some bolting 
nnt apen the ttago wirh vast applause, and 
•ihert hissed off, and quitting it with disgrace. 
Rii, while the? Were in action, I have con- 
MMlly obeervod, fhat they seemed desirous to 
vvtfsMfrom business : greatnedt, they said, was 
■WMoous, and a crowd was troublesome: a 
ifdiel privaey was theb ambition. Some few of 
them, I believe, said this in earnest, and were 
making a provioioa Against fnnn» want, that 
they might enjoy their ag« with ease. They 
■aw the happiness of a private Hfe, and promised 
to themselves a biesaing, which every day it 
waa in their power to possess. But they defavM 
red it, and lingered still at aourt, bmaoM they 
thought they had not yet enough lo make then 
happy : they w^uid have BM>r6, and laid in, to 
make their solitude luxurious:— a wretched 
philosophy, which Epi<Mms never Uught them 
in his garden. ^ They loved the prospect of this 
quiet in reversion, but were not willing to have 
it m possession : they would Brst be old, and 
make as sure of health and life, as if both of them 
were at their dispose. But put them to the ne- 
cessity of a present choice, and they preferred 
continuance in power; like the wretch who 
called Death to his assistance, but refused him 
wiien he came. The great Scipio was not of 
tlieir opinion, who indeed sou^t honours in his 
youth, and endured the fatigues with which he 
purchased them. He served his country when 
it was in need of his courage and conduct, till 
he thought it was time to serve himself; but 
dismounted from the saddle when he found the 
beast which bore him began to grow restifT and 
ungovernable. But your lordship has given us 
a better example of moderation. Y'ou saw be- 
times, that ingratitude is not confined to com- 
monwealths; and therefore, though you were 
formed alike for the greatest of civil employ- 
ments and military commands, yet you pushed 
not your fortune to rise in either, but contented 
jonraelf with being capable, as much as any 
wlKMoever, of defending your country with your 
•word, or assisting it with your counsel, when 



you were cafled.* For the rest, the respecK 
and love which was paid you, not only in the 
province where you live, but generally by all 
who had the happiness to know you, was a wise 
exchange for the honours of the court — a place 
of fbfgetfulncsd, at the best, fiir well-deserven. 
It is necessary, for the polishing of manners, to 
have breathed that air; but it is infectious, 
even to the best morals, to live always in it. Il 
is a dangerous commerce, where an honest man 
is sure at the first of being cheated, and he re- 
covers not his losses, but by learning to cheat 
others. The undermining smile becomes at 
length habitual ; and the drift of his plausible 
conversation is only to flatter one, that he may 
botray another. Yet it is good to have been a 
looker un, without venturing lo play ; that a man 
may know false dice another time, though he 
never means to use them. I commend not him 
who never knew a court, but him who forsakes it 
because he knows iu A young man deservea 
no praise, who, out of melancholy zeal, leaves 
the world before he has well tried it, and runt 
headlong into religion. He who carries a maid- 
enhead into a cloister, is sometimes apt to lose 
it there, and to repent of his repentance. He 
only is Ifke to endure austerities, who has already 
fbond the inconvenience of pleasures : for almoct 
ertry man will be making experiments in oo» 
pttn or another of his life ; and (he danger is the 
less when we are young; for, having tried if. 
early, w« shtlt nM be apt to repeat it after* 
wards. Yuur lordship therefore may properly- 
be said to have chosen a retreat, and not to have 
chosen it till you had maturely weighed the ad- 
vantages of rising higher, with tho hazards o£ 
the fall. 

Res, non porta labore, sed rellcta. 

was thought by a poet to be one of tho requisite* 
to a happy life. Why should a reasonable man 
put it into the power of Fortune to make him 
miserable, when his ancestors have taken care 
to release him from her ? Let him venture, says 
Horace, qui xonam perdidit. He, who has no- 
thing, plays securely ; for he may win, and can- 
not be poorer if he loses : but he who is bom to 
a plentiful estate, and is ambitious of offices at 
court, sets a stake to Fortune, which she can 
seldom answer. If he gains nothing, he loeea 
all, or part of what was once his own , and, if* 
he gets, he cannot be certain but he may refund. 

* Dryden's praise, thouf h often hyperbolical, la 
always founded on some circumBtances appropriate 
to Its object. Lord Chesterfield, who had erOoyed 
oflSces of honour at the court of Charles II., now 
lived in retirement at an elegant villa, according te 
Mi. Malone, near Twickenham. 
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In sborti howerer he moeeeds, it ii co?etocw- 
now ibat induced him first to pJay ; and covet- 
OQsneet if the undoubted eign of ill seme at bot- 
tom. The odds are against him, that he loses ; 
and one loss may be of more consequence to 
him than all his former winnings. It is like the 
present war of the Christians against the Turks ; 
everj year they gain a rictory, and by that & 
town ; but, if they are once defeated, thoy lose 
a province at a blow, and endanger the safety of 
the whole empire. You, my lord, enjoy your 
quiet in a garden, where you hare not only the 
leisure of thinking, but the pleasure to think of 
nothing which can discompose your mind. A 
good conscience is a port which is land-locked 
on every side, and where no winds can possibly 
inrade, no tempests can arise. There a man 
may stand upon the shore, and not only see his 
own image, but that of his Maker, dearly re- 
flected from the undisturbed and silent waters. 
Reason was intended for a blessing; and such it 
is to men of honour and integriiy, who desire 
BO more than what they are able to give them- 
■ehres ; like the happy old Cbrycian, whom my 
author describes in hu Fourth Georgic, whose 
fruits and sallads, on which he lived contented, 
were all of his own growth, and his own plant»- 
tion. Virgil seems to think, that the blessmgs 
of a country life are not complete without an 
improrement of knowledge by contemplatioB and 
reading. 

OfOTtunatof nlnioDt sua li bona OAilnL 
Agiloolas! 



It is but half possession, not to nndetatand that 
happinens which we possess. A foundation of 
good sense, and a culiiration of learning, are 
required to give a seasoning to retirement, and 
make us taste the blessing. God has bestowed 
on your lordship the first of these ; and you ha?e 
bestowed on yourself the second. Eden was 
not maile for beasts, though they were suffered 
to live in it, but for their master, who studied 
God in the works of his creation. Neither 
could the devil have been happy there with all 
his knowledge ; for he wanted innocence to make 
him so. He brought envy, malice, and ambi- 
tion, into Paradise, which soured to him the 
sweetness of the place. Wherever inordinate 
affections are, 'tis hell. Such only can enjoy 
the country, who are capable of thinking when 
they are there, and have left the passions behind 
them in the town. Then they are prepared for 
solitude ; and, in that solitude, is prepared for 
them, 

Et secura qnles, etnescla fallere vita. 

As I began this Dedication with a verse oi 
Yvgil, 80 1 conclude it with another. 

The continuance of your health, to enjoy that 
happiness which you so well deserve, and which 
you have provided for yourself, is the sincere and 
earnest wish of 

Tour lordship's 

Most devoted 
And most obedient servant. 
Job* Darsav. 
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them are of a qaite diflferent character, since the 
precepts of husbandry are not to be delirered 
with the simplicity of a ploughman, but with the 
address of a poet. No rules, thereiore, that re- 
late to pastoral, can any way affect the Geor- 
gics, which &II under that class of poetry which 
consists in giriag plain and direct instructions 
to the reader ; whether they be moral duties, aa 
those of Theognis and Pythagoras, or philosoph- 
ical speculations, as those of Aratus and Lu- 
cretius, or rules of practioe, as those of Hesiod 
and Virgil. Among these different kinds of 
subjects, that which the Georgic goes upon, is, 
I think, the meanest and least improving, but 
the roost pleasing and delightful. Precepts of 
morality, besides the natural corruption of our 
tempers, which makes us arerse to them, are so 
abstracted from ideas of sense, that they seldom 
give an opportunity for those beautiful descrip- 
tions and images which are the spirit and life 
of poetry. Natural philosophy has indeed sen- 
sible objects to work upon ; but then it oflen 
puzzles the reader with the intricacy of its no- 
tions, and perplexes him with the multitude of its 
disputes. But this kind of poetry I am now 
speaking of addresses itself wholly to (ho im- 
agination: it is altogether conversant among 
the fields and woods, and has the most d"lightfiU 
part of nature for its province. It raises in our 
minds a pleasing variety of scenes and land- 

e Addison had already dlstincolsbed himself as a man of letters, and as an admirer of Dryden. by a copy 
Kit verses addressed to our author, and by a translation of the Fourth Book of the Georgics, exclusive of 
the story of Arlstaeas. This last performance Is liberally commended by Dryden In the Postscript to Vir- 
gil. The following Essay, which has been much admired for Judicious criticlBm contained in elej^nt lan- 
guage, was sent by him to onr author, but without permission to prefix the writer's name. This cirrum- 
atance led Ticlcell to throw some reflection on Dryden, as if he had meant to assume to himself the merit 
of the composition. This charge was reAited by Steele, in a letter to Consreve, prefixed to an edition of 
the eomedy of "The Drummer," In im, who proves, that the Essay was the same paper which Drydea 
calH the Preface to the Georgtcs, and which he acknowledses to have been nent by a friend, whose nam» 
)M was not at liberty to make public. See tbe article AtUUmm in the " filogxaphia Brltanntca.** 



TiaoiL may be reckoood the first wno intro- 
dnced three new kinds of poetry among the Ro- 
maaa, which he copied after three the greatest 
masters of Greece. Theocritus and Homer have 
■till disputed for the advantage over him in Pas- 
toral and Heroics ; but I think all are unanimous 
in giving him the precedence to Hesiod in his 
*' Georgics." The truth of it is, the sweemess 
and rusticity of a Pastoral cannot be so well ex- 
pressed in any other tongue as in the Ghvek, 
when rightly mixed and qualified with the Doric 
dialect ; nor can the majesty of a Heroic poem 
aiqrwhere appear so well as in this language, 
which has a natural greatness in it, and can be 
often rendered more deep and sonorous by the 
pronunciation of the lonians. But, in the mid- 
dle style, where the writers in both tongues are 
on a level, we see how &r Virgil has excelled 
all who have written in the same way with him. 

There has been abundance of criticism spent 
00 Virgil's <* Pastorals '* and " JEnels f but the 
" Georgics " are a subject which none of the 
critics have suflSciently taken into their consid- 
eration ; most of them passing it over in silence, 
or casting it under the same head with pastoral : 
a division by no means proper, unless we sup- 
pose the style of a husbandman ought to be imi- 
tated in a Georgic, aa that of a shepherd is in 
a Pastoral. But, though the scene of both these 
poems lies in the same place, the speakers in 
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■capes, whfltt it teaches us, and makes the 
driest of its precepts look like a dcscripiioo. A 
Gwgie, tfur^ore, ii tomg part of the $cienee of 
htabandry put into a pleasing dreu, and $et qlT 
tnih all the beauttta and embeOiehmenU of poetry. 
Now, since this science of husbandry is of a 
very large extent, the poet shows his skill in 
singling out such precepts to proceed on, as art 
useful, and at the same time most capable of 
ornament. Virgil was so well acquainted with 
this secret, that, lo set off his Georgics, he has 
run into a set of precepts, which are almost 
foreign to his subject, in that beautiful account 
he gives us of the signs in nature, which precede 
the changes of the weather. 

And, if there be so much art in the choice of 
fit precepu, there is much more required in the 
treating of them, that they may fall in after eaob 
other by a natural unforced method, and show 
themselves in the best and most advantageous 
Ufht. They should aK be so finely wrought to- 
gttber in the same piece, that no coarse seam 
may discover where they join ; as, in a curious 
bwde of needlework, one colour falls away by 
■ueh just degrees, and another rises so insen- 
sibly, that we see the variety, without being 
able to distinguish the total vanishing d" the one 
from the first appearance of the other. Nor is 
it sufficient to range and dispose this body of 
procepis into a clear and easy method, unless 
they are delivered to us in the roost pleasing and 
agreeable manner: fur there are several ways 
of oonveymg the same truth to the mind of man ; 
aod to choose the pleasantest of these ways is 
that which chiefly distinguishes poetry from 
prose, and makes Virgil's rules of husbandry 
pleasanter to read than VarroV Where the 
prose-writer tolls us plainly what ought to be 
done, the poet often ookiceals the precept in a 
description, and represents his countryman per- 
Ibrming the action in which he would instruct 
his reader. Where the one sets out, as fully 
and distinctly as be can, all the parts of ihe truth 
which he would communicate to us, the other 
singles out the most pleasing ciicurastance of 
this truth, and so conveys the whole in a more 
diverting manner to the understanding. I shall 
give one instance, out of a rouliitude of this na* 
ture, that might be found in the Georgics, where 
Ihe reader may see the different ways Virgil 
has taken to express the same ihing, and how 
much pleasanter every manner of expression is, 
than the plain and direct mention of it would 
have been. It is in the Second Qeorgio, where 
&• tells us what trees will bear grafting on each 
other: 



R sape alterlns ramos Impune vldemos 
▼mtara In attartiis, mntatamque inalta ^^ \ti 



Perre prrum, et prunis lapldosa rubescere „ 
— — Sterlles platanl males gessere valentes t 
Castanes fagus, ornusque incanult albo 
Flore pyrl; glaniUmque euee fretrere evk vimU. 

Nee lonewn tempus ; et ingens 

Exlit ad coBlum ramis feUcibus arbos ; 
Miraturque novas frondes, et non Kua poma. 

Here, we see, the poet considered all the e& 
fects of this union between trees of different 
kinds, and took notice of lUt effect which hail 
the most surprise, and by consequence the moat 
delight in it, to express Ihe capacity that was in 
them of being thus united. This way of wri- 
ting is everywhere much in use among tho 
poets, and is particularly practised by Virgil, 
who lovef to suggest a truth indirectly, and, 
without giving us a full and open view of it, to 
let us see just so much as wiU naturally lead the 
imagination into all the paru that lie concealed. 
This is wonderfully diverting to the undeiw 
standing, thus to receive a precept, that enters, 
aq it were, through a by-way, aod lo apprehend 
an idea that draws a whole train afier iu For 
here the mind, which is always delighted wiib 
its own discoveries, only takes the hint from ikm 
poet, and seems to work out the rest by tho 
strength of her own Acuities. 

But, since the inculcating precept upon pro* 
cept will at length prove tiresome to the readoTi 
if he meeu with no other entertainment, — iho 
poet must take care not to encomber his pota 
with too much business, but sometimes to reUtvo 
the subject with a moral reflection, or let it rwt 
a while for the sake of a pleasant and pertinent 
digression. Nor is it sufficient to run out into 
beaotiiul aod diverting digressions, (as it in 
generally thought,) unlem they are brought in 
aptly, and are something of a piece with tho 
main design of the Georgic: for they ought to 
have a remote alliance at least to the subjeet, 
that so the whole poem may be more uniform 
and agreeable in all its parts. We sbouU never 
quite bse sight of the country, though we are 
Booietimes entertained with a distant prospect of 
it. Of this nature are Virgil's descriptions of 
the origin of agriculture, of fhe fruitfuhieas of 
Italy, of a counury life, and the like, which arc 
not brought in by force, but naturally rise out of 
the principal argument and design of the poem. 
I know no one digression in the Greorgies that 
may seem to contradict this observation, beside* 
that in the latter end of the first book, where tho 
poet launches out into a discourse of the battle 
of Pharsalia, and tho actions of Augustus : but 
it is worth while to consider how admirably he 
has turned the course of his narration into it* 
proper channel, and made his husbandman con* 
earned even in what relates to the battle, in 
those inimitable lines: 
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(ft ta«|Ris TWitot, cum flnibas OUs 

Jfrtcote, Ineurvo tomm moUttu mrmtro, 
KBMaln««Blot tciibit naMfUM plU. 
Ant ft»Tibus mstris g»lmB puIaaMt Uunet. 
GunllaQae effoMlt rainbitur oua Mpulcnt. 

And afterwards, ipeakinfr of AugotUM'f ae- 
tMOBf he still remembers, that agrietilture oo^ht 
lo be some wa/ hinted at ihrou^ioat the whole 



his great prudence, the orade of the aeiffaboar* 
hood. These principles of good husbandry ran 
through his works, and directed him to the 



Ron anas aratro 
Dlgnus hones t sqoalenk abductls anra colonis i 
WL earva rigMum lUces eeoflaaiuc inensem. 

We now oome to the stjie which u proper (o 
a Gbofgio ; and indeed this is the part on which 
the poet must laj out all his strength, that his 
words maj be warm and glowing, and that every 
thing he deeoribes ma/ immediately present it- 
■eU^ and rise up to the reader's riew. He 
oo^it, in particular, to be careful of not letting 
his subject debase his style, and betray him 
Into a meanness of ezpreesion, but everywhere 
to keep up his rerse in all the pomp of numbers, 
and dignity of words^ 

I thuk nothing, which is a phrase or saying 
in commoo talk, shouU be admitted into a s»> 
rioos poem; becauee it takesoff from the solem- 
■ity of the eipression, and fives it too great a 
torn of &miliarity. Much Tees ought the low 
phrases and tenaa of art, that are adapted to 
husbandry, have any place in such a work as the 
Qeorgic, which is not to appear in the natural 
simplicity and nakedness of its subject, but in 
fh» pleannieet dress that poetry can bestow on 
iU Thus Virgil, to deviate from the common 
"fiirm of words, wouU not make use of Icmpers^ 
-hut tidertf in his first verse, and everywhere 
else abounds with metaphors, Qrecisms, and 
ctreumlocutioos, to aive his verse the greater 
pomp, and preserve it from sinking into a pl»- 
ieian style. And herein consists Virgil*s nuuk 
ter-piece, who has not only ejtceUed all other 
.poeu, but oven hiraeelf^ in the language of his 
Georgics, where we receive more strong and 
lively ideas of things from his words, thin we 
•could have done Ihom the ol^ects themsehnai ; 
and find our imaginaiioBS more affected by his 
deecriptions, than they would have been by tbo 
xvj sight of what he describes. 

I shall now, after this short scheme of rules, 
consider the difierent success that Hesiod and 
Virgil have met with in this kind of poetry, 
wfaidi may give us some &r(her notion of the 
-excellence of the Georgics. To begin with 
Hesiod :^If we may guess at his character 
from his writings, he had much more of the hus- 
Imndroan than ihe poet in his temper : he was 
wonderfully grave, discreet, and frugal : he lived 
altogether in the country, and was probably, for 



prudence, the oracle of the aeighboar* 

r " " 

through his works, 

choice of tillage and merchandise, fi>r the sub- 
ject of ihat which is the most celebrated o( 
them. He is everywhere bent on instruction, 
avoids all manner of digressions, and does not 
stir out of the field once in the whole Georgic 
His method, in describing month after month, 
with its proper seasons and employments, is too 
grave and simple ; it takes off from the surprian 
and variety of the po«m, and makee the whola 
look but like a modern almanac in verse. Thn 
reader is carried through a course of weather, 
and may bef>rehaad guess whether ho is to meet 
with snow or rain, douds or suushuie, in the 
next description. His descriptions, indeed, 
have abundance of nature in them ; but then it 
is nature in her shnplicily and undress. Thus, 
when he speaks of January, — ** The wild 
beasts," says he, "run shivering through tba 
woods, wiih their heads sioopisg to the ground, 
and their tails clapped between tbt'tr legs ; the 
goats and oxen are almost flayed With cold: but 
it is not so bad with the sheep, because the/ 
have a thick coat of wool about them. The oM 
men too are bitterly pinched with the weather: 
but the young girls feel nothing of it, who sit at 
home with their mothers by a warm fireside." 
Thus does the old gentleman give himself up to 
alooee kud of tatile, rather than eodoavoiir 
after a just poetical description. Nor has he 
shown more of art or judgment in the precepts 
he has given us, which are sown so very thick, 
that they dng the poem too much, and are ofiea 
ao minute a^ full of circurostances, that thev 
weaken and unnerve his verse. But, after ail, 
we are beholden to him for the first rough sketch 
of a Georgic; where we may still discover 
something venerable in the antiquensss uf tbo 
work : but, if we would see the design enlarged, 
the figures reformed, the colouring laid on, and 
the whole piece finished, we must expect itfion 
a grasater master's hand. 

Virgil has drawn out the rules of tillage and 
planting into two books, which Hesiod has des- 
patched in half a one ; but has so raised the 
natural rudeness and simplicity of his suiyect 
with such a significancy of expression, su<^ a 
pomp of verse, such variety of transitions, and 
such a solemn air in his reflections, that, if wn 
look oOoth poets together, we see in one tbo 
plainness of a downright countryman, and, ia 
the other, something of a rustic majesty, like 
that of a Roman dicUtor at the ploughtail. He 
delivers the meanest of his precepts with a kind 
of grandeur : he breaks the dods, and tosses the 
dung about, with an air of gracefuhieas. His 
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progDOfticatiooi of the weather are taken out of 
Araiua, where we may tee how judiciously he 
hai picked out those that are moat proper (or hia 
huibandinan*s obserration ; how he haa enforced 
the expreuion, and heightened the images, 
which he found in the original. 

The second bode has more wit in it, and a 
greater boldness in its metaphors, than any of 
the rest. The poet, with a great beauty, a)»- 
plies oblivion, ignorance, wonder, desire, and 
the like, to his trees. The last Greorgic has, in- 
deed, as many metaphors, but not so daring as 
this : for human thoughts and passions may be 
more nalurally ascribed to a bee, than to an in- 
animate plant. He who reads over the f^eaa- 
nres of a country life, as they are described 
by Virgil in the latter end of this book, can 
acarce be of Virgil's mind in preferring even the 
life of a philoMpher to it. 

We may, I think, read the poet's clime in hia 
description; for he seems to have be«i in a 
aweat at the writing of it : 

O I qui me eelldis io vallibus Hcemi 

Slstat, et ingentl ramonun protegiit umbrt— 

and is everywhere mentioning, among his chief 
pleasures, the coolness of his shades and rivers, 
▼ales and grottoes, which a more northern poet 
woukl have omitted, for the description of a sun- 
ny hill and fireside. 

The Third Georgic seems to be the most la- 
boured of them all: there is a wonderful rigour 
and spirit in the description of tlie horse and 
chariot race. The force of love is represented 
in noble instances, and very sublime expres- 
■ioos. Tho Scythian winter^piece appears to 
▼ery cold and bleak to the eye, that a man can 
scarce look on it without shivering. The mur- 
rain, at the end, has all the expressiveness that 
words can give. It was here that the poet 
■trained hard to outdo Lucretius in the de- 
■cription of his Plague : and, if the reader would 
see what success he had, he may find it at large 
in Scaliger. 

But Virgil seems nowhere so well pleased, 
aa when he is got among his Bees in the Fourth 
Georgic; and ennobles the actions of so tririal 
a creature, with metaphors drawn from the moat 
important concerns of mankind. His verses are 
DOC in a greater noise and hurry in the battles of 
JEneas and Tumus, than in the engagement of 
two swarms. And as, in his JEnets, he com- 
pares the labours of his Trojans to those of bees 
and piamirea, here he compares the laboon of 



the bees to those of the Cyclops. In short, (br 
last Georgic was a good prelude to the JEnela, 
and very well showed what the poet could do io 
the description of what was really great, by hia 
describing the mock grandeur of an insect with, 
■o good a grace. There is more pleasantneaa 
in the little platform of a garden, which he gives 
us about the middle of this book, than in all tho 
spacious walks and watcr^worlca of Rapin. Tho 
speech of Proteus, at the end, can never bo 
enough admired, and was indeed rery fit to coi^ 
dude so divine a work. 

Ader this particular account of the beauties 
in the Georgics, I shodd, in the next place, en- 
deavour to point out its imperfections, if it bar 
any. But, though I think there are some few 
parts in it that are not so beautiful as the rest, 
I shall not presume to name them, as rather sus- 
pecting my own judgment, than I can believe a 
&ult to be in that poem, which lay so long un- 
der Virgil's correction, and had his last hand 
put to it. The First Georgic was probably bur- 
lesqued in the author's Ufetimr ; for we still 
find in the scholiasts a verse that ridicules part 
of a line translated from Hesiod — Nudui ara^ 
»erenudu$: And we may easily guess at tho 
judgment of this extraordinary critic, whoever 
he was, firom his censuring this particular pre- 
cept. We may be sure Virgil would not have 
translated it from Hesiod, had he not discovered 
some beauty in it ; and indeed the beauty of it 
is, what I luive before observed to be frequently 
met with in Virgil, the delivering the precept so 
indirectly, and singling out the particular cir- 
cumstance of sowing and ploughing; naked, to 
suggest to us, that these employments are proper 
01^ in the hot season of the year. 

I shall not here compare the iftyle of the 
Georgics with that of Lucretius, (which the 
reader may see already done in the pre&ce to 
the second volume of Miscellany Poems,) but 
shall conclude this poem to be the most com- 
plete, elaborate, and finished piece of all an- 
tiquity. The iBneis, indeed, is of a nobler 
kind; but the Georgic is more perfect in its 
kind. The JEneiB has a greater variety of 
beauties in it; but those of the Georgic are 
more exquisite. In short, the Georgic has alt 
the perfection that can be expected in a poem 
written by the greatest poet in the flower of his 
age, when his invention was ready, his imagi- 
nation warm, his judgment settled, and all his 
frculties in their full vigour and maturity. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM VIRGIL. 



PASTORAL I. 

OK, 

TITYRUS AND MELIB(EUS. 

AROUMEirr. 

Th« occasion of the llrat pastoral was this. "Wlien 
Aofttsttu had sottled himself in the Roman em- 
nbe, that he might reward his veteran troops for 
tta^ past service, he distributed among them all 
the lands that lay about Cremona and Mantua: 
taming out the right owners for having sided 
with his enemies. Vlndlwas a sufferer among 
ttie rest ; who aAerwards recovered his estiUe by 
M iBceoas's intercession, and, as an instance of 
his gratitude, composed the following pastoral, 
where he sets out his own sood fortune in the 
person of Tityrua, and the calamities of his Bfan> 
taon neighbours In the chkracter of MellboBus. 

MSLXBttUS. 

BunBATH the ihade which beecben boagfaa 

diffuse, 
Too, Tttyrus, entertain your sylvan muse. 
Round the wide world in banishment we roam, 
Forc'd from our pleasmg fields and native 

home ; [loves, 

While, stretchM at ease, you sing your nappy 
And Amaryllis fills the shady groves. 

TITTRUS. 

These blessings, friend, a deity bestow'd ; 
For never can I deem him less than Gh>d. 
The tender firstlings of my woolly breed 
Shan on his holy altar often bleed. 
He gave me kine to graze the flow'ry plain, 
And to my pipe reneVd the rural strain. 

MCLIBCBUS. 

I envy not your fortune but admire. 
That, whSe the raging sword and wastefiil fire 
Destroy the wretched neighbourhood around. 
No hostile arms approach your happy ground. 
Far different is my fate : my feeble goats 
With pains I drive firom their forsaken cotes. 
And this, you see, I scarcely drag along. 
Who, yeaning, on the rocks has left her young ; 
Tliehope and pronuse of my falling fold. 
My loss, by dire portents the gods foretold ; 
For, had I not been blind, I might have seen :— 
Ton riren oek, the fitirest of the green. 



And the hoarse raven, on the blasted bough. 
By croaking firom the left, presaged the coming 

bk>w. 
But ten me, Titynis, what heavenly pow'r 
Preserv'd your fi>rtune in that fatal hour ? 

TITTRUS. 

Fool that I was, I thought imperial Rome 
Like Mantua, where on market days we come, 
And thither drive our tender lambs from home. 
So kids and whelpe their sires and dams ex* 



And 80 the great I measured by the less. 

But country towns, comparM with her, appear 

Like shrubs, when kifty cypresses are near. 

MKLXBtSUS. 

What great occasion caU*d you hence to R ome?' 

TITTRUS. 

Freedom, which came at length, tho' slow to 

come. 
Nor did my search of liberty begin, 
Tin my Uack hairs were changM upon my 

chin; 
Nor AmaryHis would vouchsafe a look, 
Tin Galatea^s meaner bonds I broke 
Till then a helpless, hopeless, homely swain, 
I sought not fi-eedoro, nor aspired to gain : 
Thoi^h many a victim from my folds was 

bought. 
And many a cheese to country markets brought, 
Tet aU the little that I got, I spent. 
And stiU returned as empty as I went. 

MRLIBtSUS. 

We stood amaz'd to see your mistress mouin. 
Unknowing that she pmM for your return : 
We wondered why she kept her firuit so long, 
For whom so late th* ungather'd apples hung. 
But now the wonder ceases, since I see 
She kept them only, Tityrus, (or thee. 
For thee the bubbling springs appear'd to mourn. 
And whispering pines made vows fw thy re» 
turn. 

TITYRUS. 

What should I do?— WhUe here I wai m* 

chain'd 
No gUmpte of godlike liberty remain'd ; 



^ 
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N<Mr could I hope, in any place but there, 
To find a god lo preaent to my pray'r. 
There firit the youih of heavenly birth I riew'd, 
For whom our monthly victims are renew'd. 
He heard my vowS| and mcioualy decreed 
My grounds to be resiord,my ioinner flocka to 
feed. 

MKUBCBUS. 

O fortunate old man ! whoee fiurm remains 
For you sufficicnt^-and requires your pains ; 
Though rushes overspread the neighb*dBf 



Though here the marshy grounds approach your 
And there the soil a stonv harvest yields, [fields^ 
Tour teeming ewes shaD no strange meadow* 
try, 

Nor fear a rot firom tainted company. 
Behold ! yon bordVing fence of sallow trees 
Is fraught with flow'rs, the flow'rs are fraught 

with bees. 
The busy bees, with a soft murmuring strain, 
Invite to gentle sleep the laboring swain, [songi, 
While, from the neighboring rock, with rural 
The pruueHs voice the pleasing dream prolongs. 
Stock-doves and turtles tell their am'rous pain, 
And from the lofty elms, of love complain. 

TXTTRUS. 

Th' inhabitants of seas and skies shall change, 
And fish on shore, and stags in air shall range. 
The banish'd Parthian dwell on Aran's brink. 
And the blue German shall the Tigris drink, 
Ere I, forsaking gratitude and truth, 
Forget the figure of that godlike youth. 

MBLXBCtaS. 

But we must beg our bread in climes unknown, 
Beneath the scorching or the fireezing xone : 
And some to far Oaxis shall be sold, 
Or try the Libyan heat, or Scythian cold ; 
The rest among the Britons be coofin'd ; 
A race of men from all the world disjoined. 
O! must the wretched exiles ever mourn. 
Nor, after length of rolling years, return? 
Are we condemned by fate's unjust decree, 
No more our bouses and our homes to see ? 
Or shall we mount again the rural throne. 
And rule the country kingdoms once our own ; 
Did we for these barbarians plant and sow? 
On these, on these, our happy fields bestow 7 
Good heaven! what dire effeoU from civil dii- 

cord flew ! 
Now let roe graft my pears, and prune the viae ; 
The fruit b theirs, the labour only mine. 
Farewell, my pastures, my paternal stock, 
My fruitful fields, and my more fruitful flock ! 
No more, my goaU, shall I behold you climb 
The steepy cl^s, or crop the flow*ry thyme ! 
No more extended in the grot below. 
Shall see you browsing on the mountain's brow 



The prickly shrubs ; and after oa the bare, 
Leap down the deep abyss, and hang in air. 
No more my sheep shall sip the morning dew; 
No more my song shall please the rural crew : 
Adieu aajr tuiMful pipe 1 a«d all the workl, adiea t 

TXTTRUS. 

This night, at least, with me ibrget your care. 
Chestnuts, and curds, and cream shall be your 
fiire : [spread ; 

The carpet-ground shall be with leave* o'er- 
And boughs ahaU wevre a eov'ringibr your head. 
For see, yon sunny hfll the shade extends; 
And curling smoke fimn cottages aacenda. 

PASTORAL II. 

OK, 

ALEXIS. 

ARGUMENT. 

The oommentators can try no means agree on ttM 

person of Alexis, but are aU of opinion Chat soma 

beantiftil youth Is meant ty him, to whom VlrfU 

here makes love, tn Coryvlon's lannuu^e and slm> 

EUdty. His way of couruhip is wholly pastoral; 
e oomplalns of the boy*s coyness ; recommenila 
himself tor his beauty and skill in piping ; Invites 
the youth Into the country, where he promisea 
him the diversions of the phiee, wtth a snltahle 
present of nuts and apples. But whea he llnda 
nothing will prevail, he resolved to quit his troa- 
^ - -^fthimselfajalntohls 



former business. 

YouMa CorydoQ th' imhappy shepherd awaiiv 
The fiiir Alexis lov*d, but lov'd in vain ; 
And underneath the beecheo shade, alone. 
Thus to the woods and mountains made hia moMi: 
Is this, unkind Alexis, my reward? 
And must I die unpitied and unheard ? 
Now the green liaard in the grove is laid; 
The sheep enjoy the coolneas of the shade ; 
And Thestylis wiM thyme and garlic beats 
For harvest hinds, o'erspent with toil and heaiss 
While in the acorchiag sun I trace in vain 
Thy flying footstepa aer the burning pfaua. 
Thecrealung locuatt with my voice conspire, 
They fried with beat, and I with fierce desire. 
How much more easy was it lo sustain 
Proud Amaryllis, and her haughty reign, 
The scorns of young Menatoas, once my care, 
Though he was blaick, and thou art beiaveolj 

&ir. 
Tnai not too nuich to that enchantmg face ! 
Beauty's a charm; but soon the cham will 

pass. 
White lilies lie neglected on the plain, 
While dusky hyacinths for use remain. 
My passion ie thy scorn ; nor wilt thou know 
What wealth I have, what gifta I can bestow ; 
What stores my dairies and my folda cen iain — 
A thousand lamba thai wander on the pJain; 
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New mOkt tlMt, afl the winlar, nerer tuk 
Andt «U the lUouMr, ortrflowt th« paib. 
Aiihioo MMg not sirMiar tobia herd, 
When immQn'a ■toaes Um Ttwhta tufrali 

rwr^d. 
NoramlfodtfomiM; for, late I itood 
Upoo the BMWgMioftliebriiijr flood: 
The windf were ■tiB) tod, if the giati be tine, 
With Dtphaio I maj Tie, though judf'd hj you. 
Oleave ti» ■oiij tows : O oome and aee 
Our eouBtry coto, aad lire cootent with OM I 
To womd the flying deer, and from their eoteo 
With me to drive a^ld the brownog goate ; 
To pi^ aad aing, and, in cor country ■train. 
To eopy or perinipe contend with Pan. 
Pan taught lojoin with wax unequal reede ; 
Pan loves the ehepheide, and their flocki he 

feeda. 
Mer ■oom the pipe : Amyntae, to be taught. 
With all his kisses would my skill have bought. 
Of aeTen smooth joints, a mellow pipe I ha^. 
Which, with his dying breath, Dunoetas gave, 
And said, " this, Conrdon, I leave to thee ; 
For onl^ thou deeenrst it after me." 
Hii eyes Amyntas durst not upward lift ; 
For much he grudgM the praise, but more the 

Beside^ two kids, that in the valley str^d, 
I found by chance, and to my fold conveyM, 
They drun two bagging udders ev'ry day ; 
And these shaO be compaoioos of thy play : 
Both fleek'd with white, the true Arcadian 

stain, 
Which Thestylis had ofien begg'd in vain : 
And she shall have them, if again she sues, 
Since you the giver and the gift reftise. 
Oome to my longing arms, my lovely care ! 
And take the preeents which thy nymphs pre« 

pare. 
White filies in full canisters they bring. 
With all the glories of the purple spring. 
The daughters of the flood have searah'd the 



For violets pale, and eroppM the poppy's head. 
The short narcissus and fair daflbdil, 
Pansies to please the sight, and cassia sweet to 

smell; 
And set soft hyacmths with iron-blue, 
To shade marah marigolds of shining hue ; 
Some bound in order, others kiosely strewed. 
To dress thy bow'r, and trim thy new abode. 
Myself win search our planted grounds at houM^ 
For downy peaches and the glowy plum ; 
And thrash the chestnnts in the neighboring 



Soekas my Amaryllis us'd to love. 
The laurel and the myrtle sweets ai^ree ; 
And both in nosegays ahaU be bound Ibr thee. 



Ah, Corydon! ah poor unhappy swain! 
Aleiiis mil thy homely gifts disdam : 
Nor, shouU'st thou offer all thy Httle sisse, 
Will rich lolas yield, but oflTer more. 
What have I done, to nasM that wealthy 

swsin? 
So powerful are his presents, nune so mean ! 
The boar amidst my crystal streams I bring; 
And southern winds to blast my flowery spring. 
Ah cruel creature ! whom dost thou dMpise ? 
The gods, to Uve in woods, have left the skies; 
And godlike Paris, in the Idaoan grove. 
To Priam's wealth preferr'd (£oone*s love. 
In cities which she built, let PaHas reign ; 
Tow'rs are for gods, but forests for the swain. 
The greedy lioness the wolf pursues. 
The wolf the kid, the wanton kid the browae; 
Alexis, thou art chas*d by Corydon : 
All follow several games, and each his own. 
See, fixm siar the flelds no longer smoke ; 
The sweating steers, unhamesrd firom the yoiu^ 
Bring, as in triumph, back the crooked pbugh; 
The shadows lengthen as the sun goes low ; 
Cool breeaes now the raging heats remove : 
Ah, cruel heaven ! that made no cure for love! 
I wuh for balmy sleep, but wish in vain t 
Love has no bounds in pleasure, or in pain. 
What frenxy, shepherd, has thy soul possessOd t 
Thy vineyard lies half prun'd and half undsessOd. 
duench, Corydon, thy long unanswered fire I 
Mind what the common wants of life require, 
On willow twigs employ thy weaving care ; 
And find an easier love, though not so fidr. 



PASTORAL IIL 

on, 

PALJBMON. 

MENALC AS, DAMCETAS, PAL£MON. 

ARGUMENT. 

DanuBtas and Manaclas, after some smart strokes 
of eountry raUery. resolve to try who tias the most 
skiU at soiig : and accordtngty make their neUlk- 
bour Palmnon jud«e of their perfbrmances ; whou 
aAer a full hearing of both panie«,(leelans himself 
unfit for the decision of so weighty a contiovenar 
and leaves the victmy undetermined. 

MBiraLCAS. 

Ho, swaio ! what shepherd owns those raggea 
sheep? 

, DAM(rras. 
JBgon's they are*: he gave them me to keep. 

MXHALCAS. 

Unhappy sheep of an unhappy swain ! 
While be Neera ooorts, but courts in vain. 
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And feari that I th« duniel shall obtain, 
Thou, varlel, dott thy master't gains derour; 
Thua milk'st his ewes and often twice an boor ; 
Of grass and fodder thou defraud'st the dams, 
And of their mother's dugs the starTiBg 
lambs. 

DAMOTAB. 

Good words young catamite, at leist to men ; 
We know who did jour business, how, and 

when : 
And in what chapel too yen play'd your priie, 
And what the gods observ'd with leering eyes— 
The n jrmphs were kind and laughM : vid there 

your safety lies. 

MBITALCAS. 

Tes, when I cropt the hedges of the leys. 
Cut Micon's tender Tines, and stole the stays : 

DAMCBTAS. 

Or rather, when, beneath yon ancient oak, 
The bow of Daphnis, and the shafts, you broke, 
When the fair boy received the gift of right ; 
And, but for mischief, you had died for spite. 

MElfALCAS. 

What nonsense would the ibol thy master prate, 
When thou, his knave, canst ulk at such a rate ! 
Did I not see you, rascal, did I not, 
When you lay snug to snap young Damon's 
His mongrel barkM : I ran to his relief, [goat? 
And cried, " There, there he goes ! stop, stop 

thethier." 
DisooTer'd, and defeated of your prey, 
You skulk'd behind the fence, and sneak'd 

away, 

DAMCBTAS. 

An honest man may freely take his own: 
The goat was mine, by singing &iriy won. 
A solemn match was made : he lost the prize. 
Ask Damon, ask, if he the debt denies. 
I think he dares not : If he does, he lies. 

MXlfALCAS. 

Thou sing with him, thou booby ! — Never pipe 
Was so profan'd to touch that blubber'd lip. 
Dunce at the best ! in streets but scarce allow'd 
To tickle, on thy straw, the stupid crowd. 

DAMSTAS 

To bring it to the trial, will you dare 

Our pipes, our skill, our voices, to compare? 

My brinded heifer to the stake I lay : 

Two thriving calves she suckles twice a day, 

And twice, besides her beestings, never fail 

To store the dairy with a brimming pail. 

Now back your singing with an equal stake. 

MKNALCAB. 

That should be seen, if I had one to make. 
You know too well I feed my fether's flock t 
What can I wager from the conmion slock? 
A stepdame too I have, a cursed she, 
WbomlaamybeD-pedi'dMre, andorden me; 



Both nonber twice a day the milky dam 
And once she takes the tale of all the lanlia. 
But, since you will be mad, and since you nay 
Suspect my courage, if I shodd not lay. 
The pawn I proflTer shall be full as good : 
Two bowls I have,well tum'd, of beechen wood : 
Both by divine Alcimedon were made : 
To neither of them yet the lip is laid. 
The lidsare ivy: grapes industershirk 
Beneath the carving of the corioas work. 
Two figures on the sides emboss'd appeal^— 
Conon, and, what's his name, who made th» 

sphere. 
And showM the seasons of the sliding year, 
Instructed in his trade the labVing swain. 
And when to reap, and when to sow the grain f 

DAMCBTAS. 

And I have two, to match your pair, at home ; 
The wood the sanw ; from the same band they 



(The kimbo handles seem with bear's-feot 

carv'd) 
And never yet to table have been serv'd ; 
Where Orpheus on his lyre laments his love, 
With beasts eucompass'd and a dancing 



But these, nor all the proffers you can make. 
Are worth the heifer which I set to stake. 

MBNALCAS. 

No more delays, vain boaster, but begin ! 
I prophesy beforehand, I shall win: 
Palnnon shall be judge how ill you rhyme. 
Ill teach you how to brag another time. 

DAMSTAS. 

Rhymer, come on ! and do the worst you can. 
I fear not you, nor yet a better man. 
With silence, neighbour, and attention, wait : 
For 'tis a bosiness of a high debate. 

PALJBMOir. 

Sing then : the shade affords a proper place ; 
The trees are cloth'd with leaves, the fields with 

grass; 
The blossoms blow ; the birds on bushes sing ; 
And nature has accomplish*d all the spring. 
The challenge to Danuntas shall belong : 
Menalcas shall sustain his under-song : 
Each in his turn, your tuneful numbers bring : 
By turns the tuneful Moses kive to sing. 

DAMCBTAS. 

From the great father of the gods above 
My Muse begins ; for all is full of Jove ; 
To Jove the care of heav'n and earth belongi; 
My flocks he blesses, and he krres my songs. 

MKKALCAS. 

Me Phoebus loves ; for he my Muse inspires ; 
And, in her songs, the warmth be gave, requires. 
For him, the god of shepherds and their sheep^ 
My blnahing hyacinths tad my bays I keep. 
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DAlMKTAt. 

My PhyQii me with pelted applet pliee : 
Then tripping to the wood the wanton hiee, 
And withes to be seen before she flies. 

MXVAI.CAS. 

Bat (air Amjntas comes unaok'd to me, 
And offers lore, and sits upon my knee. 
JNot Delia to my dogs is Imown so wefl as he. 

DAHSTAS. 

To the dear mistress of my loTO-sick mini, 
Her swain a pteCty present has design'd : 
I saw two stock-doTOs billing, and ere long 
Will take the nest ; and hers shall be the 
young. 

MANALCAS. 

Ten ruddy wilding* m the wood I fixmd, 
And Atood on lip-ioes, reaching from the ground : 
I seut Amyntas aJ my present store ; 
And will, to-moni -^j send as many more. 

7>AM<rrAs. 
The lovely maid If ▼ panting in my arms ; 
And all she said and did was fiill of charms. 
Winds ! on your wings to hear'n her accents 

bear; 
Such words as hear'n alone is fit toiiear. 

muta^loab. 
Ah ! what arails ii me, my lore's delight, 
To call you mine, when absent from my sight ? 
I hold the neU, wruleyou pursue the prey ; 
And must not share the dangers of the day. 

DAX<STAS. 

I keep my birthday : send my Phyllis home ; 
At shearing-time, loias you may come. 

miTALCAS. 

With PhyQis I am more in grace than yoo : 

Her sorrow did my parting steps pursue : 

•« Adieu, my dear f * she said, ** a long adieu !*' 

DAM(BTA9. 

The nightly wolf is baneful to the fold. 
Storms to the whitat, to buds the bitter cold ; 
But, from my fromning fhir, more ills I find. 
Than fi^m the wolres, and storms, and winter- 
wind. 

MKIfALCAS. 

The kids with pleasure browse the bushy plam ; 
The showers are grateful to the swelling grain ; 
To teeming ewes tLe *. Ilcw*s tender tree ; 
But, more than all the worid, my k>re to me. 

DAM<ZTAS. 

PoQio my rural Terse Touchsafee to read ; 
A heifer, Mvse^, fc your patron breed. 

MC5A1.CAS. 

My PoUio whites hi^'nself :i— a bull he bred. 
With spuming heols, and ^iih a butting head. 

DAM<ZTAS. 

Who PoUio lores, and who his Muse admires, 
Let PoUio's fiirtune crown his fiiU desires. 
Let myrrh instead of thorn his fences fill, 



And sbow*!! of honey firom his oaks distil. 

MSITALCAS. 

Who hates not Hying Bavius, let him be [thee ! 
(Dead Mnrius !) damn*d to loTe thy works and 
The same ill Uste of sense wouU serre to join 
Dog-foxes in the yoke, and shear the swine 

DAM<rrA8. [eprmgf 

Te boys, who pluck the flow'rs, and spoil the 
Beware the secret snake thai shoots a sting. 

MXIfALCAS. 

Ghmxe not too near the banks, my jolly sheep : 
The ground is frilse ; the running streams are 

deep: 
See, they have caught the fiither of the flock, 
Who dries bis fleece upon the neighb'ring rock. 

DAMCBTAS. 

From rivers drive the kids, and sling your hook : 
Anon m wash them in the shallow brook. 

MBRALCAS. 

To fold, my flock !— when milk is dried with 

heat, 
In vain the miDcHnaid tugs an empty teat. 

DAMCBTAS. 

How lank my bulls from plenteous pasture come ! 
But love, that drains the herd, destroys the 
groom. 

MXSALCAS. 

My flocks are free from love, yet look so thin, 
Their bones are barely cover**! with their skin. 
What magic has bewitch'd the woolly dams. 
And what ill eyes beheM the tender lambs? 

DAMCBTAS. 

Say, where the roond of heav'n, which aD con- 



To three short ells on earth our sight restrains : 
Tell that, and raise a Phoebus for thy pains. 

MKITALCAS. 

Nay tell me first, in what new region springs 
A flowV, that bears inscribed the names of 

kinflt; 
And thou shalt gain a present as divine 
As Phobus* self: for Phyllis shall be thhie. 

PALJOflOll. 

So nice a diflTn^nce in your singinc Kes, 
That both have won, or both desenrd the priie. 
Rest equal happy both ; and all who prove 
The bitter sweets, and pleasing pains of love. 
Now dam the ditches, and the floods restrain : 
Their moisture has already drenchM the plain. 



PASTORAL IV. 

ol^ 

POLLIO. 

AROUMEIIT. 

The Poet orteiMmtes the bfarthdajr of Salontaras, the 
son of PoUle, bom in the oooaulship of bis Iktber, 
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ftllMr tiM tekinf of S«kMBn,a dty In IMmaUm. 
Maar of the venet Me traiulatad flrom noe ofthe 
BUijrU, who proiMMried of our SaTkHir*! birth. 

SioiUAii Mum, begin a loftier Unk ! 
Tlio' lowly thrube, and trees that 

plain, 
DnUgfat not all ; Sicitiaa Muee, prepare 
To mako the footl wooda deaenre a oonauTa 

care. 
The last great age, foretoM by tacred rhymei, 
Renews its finisb'd ooutm : Satnraian lines 
Roll round again; and migbtj yean, begun 
From their first orb in radiant circlee run. 
The basedegen*rato iron oifiipring ends; 
A golden progeny froan heaTen deeeends. 
O chaste Lucina ! speed the mother's pains ; 
And baste the gloriooa birth! Iby own Apdo 

reigns! 
The lovely boy, with his auspicious (ace, 
Shall PolUo's WMMilship and lriani|ih grace : 
Majestic months set out (with him) to their ap* 

pointed race.. 
The father baiiish'd nrtue shall restore ; 
And crioses shall fliraat the guilty wwld ao 



The son shall lead the life of gods, and be 
By gods and heroes seen, and gods and heipts 

see. 
The jarring nations be in peaee shaU Wad, 
And with paternal Tirtues rule HMmhind. 
Unbidden eaith shall wreathing ity briA|, 
And fragrant herbs (the promises of sprmg,) 
As her first oflTriofs to her iniant king. 
The goats with strutting dugs shall hcmeward 



And lowing herds ■ecure from Boas feed. 
His cradle shall with rising flow'rs be crown'd : 
The serpent's brood shall dio : the saersd 



Shan weeds and poisonous planU refase to bear ; 
Each conanoo bush shall Syrian roses waor. 
But when heroic verse his youth shall raise. 
And form it to hereditary praise. 
Unlaboured harvests shall the fields adorn, 
Andchisier'd grapee shall bhish on every thooi; 
The knotted oaks shall stmwers of honey waap; 
And thro* the mattad grass the Uqaid goli Sinn 

creep. 
Yet, of old fraud soae feoCstopsshaO rsnauiis 
The merchant stiU shall plough the deep fer 

gain: 
Great cities shaU with walls be oompass'd 

round ; 
And sharpenM shares shaU vei the frnttfid 

ground; 
Another Tiphys shaU new seas explore ; 
Another Argo land the chisfii iipon ih' Ihmm 



Another Helen other wars create, 
And great Achflles orge the Tfojia ftle. 
But, when to ripen*d manhood he sbaB groir. 
The greedy sailor shall the seas ibrego : 
No keel shall cot the waves for foreign wars | 
For every soil shan eveiy product bear. 
The lab^rhig fafaid Ms oxen shall dtsjoin : 
Ifo pkMigh shall hurt the glebe, no pnmhig4iOQk 

t^vine; 
Nor wool shall in dissembled edoor shine ; 
But the hi iuiious fiither of the fi>hi. 
WiMi native porplOi and onborruw d gold. 
Beneath his pompous fleece shs]! proodly sweat ; 
And under Tyrian robes the lamb shaH bleat. 
The Fates, when they this happy web have 

spun, 
Shan bless the sacred ekie, andbid it smoothly 

run. 
Mature in years, to ready hononrt move, 
O, of celestial seed ! O, Ibster^^on of Jove ! 
See, lab*ring Naiare cals (hee to sustain 
The nodding frame of heavTi, and eardi, cob 



See to their base restored, earth, seas, and air i 
And joyful ages, from behind, in crowding rtfllDi 

appear. 
Tosiagthy praise, would h e a f *b m y breath ptO» 

leog , 
Intasmg spirits worthy sodi a song, 
Net Thracian (kpheos should transcena ngr 

Nor IAbus cfowu d wHfi never &ftig bays { 
Though each his heavVdy parent should in* 

spire; 
The Muse mstract nie voice, and Phmbus tuoa 

the lyre. 
Saoaid Pan contend in verse, ana ukm my 

theme. 
Arcadian judges sbotna nieir god coodaBUi. 
Begin, aospiciourboy ! to cast about 
Thy infant eyes, and, wiilr a smOe, thjmeliier 

single out. 
Thy mother well deserves that short delight. 
The nauseous qtiahns of ten long months and 

travail to ie<]uite. 
Then smile! thefiwnmiBginfhii^dooiiiit read; 
No god shall crown the boaid, wot goAles 

bless the bed. 



PASTORAL V. 



DAPHNIS. 
AROVnilT. 



Mopsas sstf MsaalMUL two very expMl it 
ata sonc, bsala eae bgroonseactotbe m 
Oaphais, who Is supposed Iqr the bsstM 
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Ht nmoA JMhn Cmnt. Mowni lunents hti 
ieSht MlHMdr«af»roolalMlriidlTliiltf lOMwhote 
MloguecousisUng of an elesjr and aa aixKhecwiia. 

mirALOAf. 
SnkCB OB tbe downi oar floeki together feed, 
And fioee my tolce eu match your tanefid reed, 
Why sit we not boieatb the gnteflil ehade, 
Which hazek, faitermtf d with ehue, hate 
Buuiet 

MOPfVt. 

Whether youpteaie that lyhaii eeene to take, 
Where whistling winds uicertain shadows 

make; 
Or win you to the cooler cave succeed, [spread? 
Whose moQth the curling Tines hare orer^ 

miVALCAS. 

Tour merit and your years command the choice: 
Amyntas only rivab you in roice. 

MOPSUS. 

What wiH not that preeamia|8faepberd dare, 
Who thinlks hb voice with Phoebus may com- 
pare? 

MXVALOAS. 

Bogb you first: if either Alcon's praise. 
Or dyiag PhiUis, have inspired your Uy* t 
V her you mourn, or Codras you commend, 
Begin; and Ti^rrua your flodu shall tend. 



Or shall I rather the sad Terse repeat, 
Which on the beech's bark I lately writ 1 
I writ, and sung betwixt. Now bring the svi 
Whose Toice you boast, and let him try the 
strain. 

KKSIALCAi. 

Such as the shrub to the tall olfTe shows. 
Or the pale sallow of the blushing rose ; 
Such is his Toice, if I can judge aright, 
Comp4r*d to thine b sweetness and in height. 

MOPstrs. 
Komore, but sit, and hear the promised lay : 
The fiootny grotto makes a doubtful day. 
The nymphs about the breathless body wait 
Of Daphnis, and lament his cruel fkte. 
The trees and floods were witness to their 

tears: 
At loagth the rumour reach*d his mother^r ears. 
The wretched parent, with a pious haste. 
Came running, and his lifeless limbs embrac*d. 
She tigh'd, SbB sobb'd ; and (hrious with de- 
spair. 
She rent her garments, and she tore her hair, 
AbMiiog an the godt, and er'^ry star. [brink 
The awdns (brgot their sheep, nor near the 
Of rannihg waters hrought their herds to diink. 
the thiri^ cattle, of themsehres, ahstain'd 
From water, and their grassy (are disdainM. 
The death of Daphms woods and bills deplore ; 
They east the sound to Libya's desert shore ; 



The Libyan lions hear, and hearing roar. 
Fierce tigers Daphnis Uught the yoke to bear. 
And first with curlingivy dress'd the spear. 
Daphnis did rites to Bacchus first ordaii^ 
And holy roTels fi>r his reeling train. 
As Tines the trees, as grapes the Tines adora. 
As bolls the herds, and fields the yellow com \ 
Sebright a splendour, so diTine a grace. 
The jorious Daphnis cast on his illustrious 

race. 
When euTious Fate th^ godlike Daphnis took. 
Our guardian gods the fields and plains fiMrsooks 
Pales no longer swelPd the teemmg grain. 
Nor Phoebus fed his oxen on the pUtin : 
No fruitful crop the sickly fields return ; 
But oats and darnel choke the rising com. 
And where the Tales with Tiolets once were 

crown'd 
Now knotty bums and thorns disgrace the 

ground. 
Come, shepherds, come, and strew with leaTos 

the plain ; 
Such fun'ral rites your Daphnis did ordain. 
With cypress boughs the crystal fountains hide. 
And sofuy let the running waters glide. 
A lasting monument to Daphnis raise, 
With this inscription to record his praise ; 
" Daphnis, the fields' delight, the shepherds^ 

loTO, 
Reno#n'd on earth, and deifi'd above ; 
Whose flock exceli'd the fairest on the plains, 
But less than he himself surpass'd the swains." 

MCltALCAS. 

O hear^nly poet ! such thy Terse appears. 
So sweet, so charming to my ravished ears, 
As to the wearv swahi with cares opprest. 
Beneath the sylvan shade, refreshing rest; 
As to the leT'rish traveller, when first 
He finds a crystal stream to quench his thirst. 
In singing, as in piping, you excel ; 
And scarce your master could perform so weQ. 
O ibrtunate voung man ! at least your lays 
Are next to his, uid claim the second praise. 
Such as they are, my rural songs I join, 
To raise our Daphnis to the pow'rs divine ; 
For Daphnis was so good, to Ioto whate'er was 
mine. 

MOPSUS. 

How is my soul with such a promise raIsM ! 
For both uie boy was worthy to be praisM, 
And Stimicon has often made me long 
To hear,Uke him, so soft, so sweet a song. 

MCITALCAS. 

Daphnis, the guest of hearen, with wond'ring 

eyes 
Views, in the milky way, the starry skies, 
And lar beneath him, from the shining sphere, 
BehoUs the movrng douds, and rolling year. 
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For this with cheerful cries the woods reaoond, 
ThejKirple sprini; arrayt the raried grouiid, 
The nympha and fhepherds dmnce, and Pan 

himself if crownM. 
The wolf no longer prowls for nighdy spoils, 
Nor birds the springes fear, nor stags the toils ; 
For Daphnis reigns above, and deals from 

thence 
His mother's milder beams, and peaceful in- 
fluence. 
The mountain-tops unshorn, the rocks rejoice ; 
The lowly shrubs partake of liuman roice. 
Assenting Nature, with a gracious nod, 
Proclaims him, and salutes (he new-admitted 

god. 
Be still propitious, erery good be thine ! 
Behold ! four hallowM altars we design; 
And two to thee, and two to Phoebus rise ; 
On both is ofier'd annual sacrifice. 
The holy priests, at each returning year, 
Two bowls of milk and two of oil shall bear ; 
And I myself the guests with friendly bowla will 

cheer. 
Two goblets will I crown with sparkling wine, 
The gen'rous vintage of the Chian vine : 
These will I pour to thee, and make the nectar 

thine. 
In winter shall the genial feast be made 
Before the fire ; by summer in the shade, 
DamoeUs shall perform the rites divine ; 
And Lyctian JEgon iflflhe song shall join. 
AlphesibcBus, tripping, shall advance, 
And mimic satyrs in his aniic dance, 
When to the nymphs our annual rites we pay, 
And when our fields with victims we survey-* 
While savage boars delight in shady woods, 
And finny fuh inhabit in the flood*— 
While bees on thyme, and locusts feed 00 dew — 
Thy grateful swains these honours thaU re- 
new. 
Such honours as we pay to powers divine, 
To Bacchus and to Ceres, shall be thine. 
Such annual honours shall be given ; and thou 
Shalt hear, and shalt condemn thy suppUanta to 
their vow. 

MOFSUS. 

What present, worth thy verae, can Mopaoa 

find? 
Not the aofl whiapera of the southern wind, 
That play through trembling trees, delight me 



Nor murmuring biOowa on the aoonding ahore ; 
Norwind'mg atreama that through the valley 

glide. 
And the acarce cover'd pefablea gently chide. 

MClfALCAS. 

Receive you first this tunefiil pipe, the i 
That playM my Corydon's unhappy flame : 



The same that sung Ne«ra*s conquering eyea, 
And, had the judge been just, had won the 
prize. 

MOPSUS. 

Accept from me this sheep-hook in exchange ; 
The handle braaa ; the knoba in equal range, 
Antigenea, with kiaaea, often uied 
To beg thia preaent, in his beauty'a pnde 
When youth and love are hard to be denied : 
But what I could refiiae to his request, 
U yours unask'd ; for you deserve it beat. 



PASTORAL VL 

om, 

8ILENUS. 

A R O U M R N T. 
Two young shepherds, Chromis and Mnasylot. 
having been often promised a son« by Sllemia, 
chance to catch him asleep In this pastoral ; where 
they bind hhu hand and foot, and then claim hla 
promise. SUenus, finding they would be put off 
no longer, begins his song, In which he describes 
the formation of the uziiverse, and the original of 
animals, according to the Epicurean phllosophyi 
and then runs through the most surprising trana- 
formations which have happened m Nature slnee 
her birth. This pastoral was designed as a com- 
pliment to Syron the Epicurean, who instructed 
Vii " 



Virgil anil Varus in the principles of that philo- 
sophy. Silenus acts as tutor, Chromis and Mna- 
sylus as the two pupils. 

I FIRST tran.^ferr'd to Rome Sicilian strains ; 
Nor blushM the Doric Muse to dwell on Maa- 

tuan plains. 
But when I tried her tender voice, too young. 
And fighting kings and bloody battles sung, 
Apollo checked my pride, and bade me feed 
My fattening flocks, nor dare beyond the reed. 
AdmooishM thus, while every pen preparea 
To write thy praiaea, Varua, and thy wara, 
My paat'ral Muae her humble tribute bringa i 
And yet not wholly uninapir'd ahe ainga : 
For all who read, and, reading, not diadaia 
Theai) rural poema, and their lowly atrain. 
The name of Varua, oft inacribM ahall aee 
In ev'rv grove, and ev*ry vocal tree ; 
And all the aylvan reign ahall aing of thee : 
Thy name, to Phoebua and the muaea knowiu 
Shall m the front of ev*ry page be ahown ; 
For, he who ainga thy praiae aecurea hia own. 
Proceed, my Muae! — Two Satyra on the 

ground, 
StretchM at hia eaae, their sire Silenua fbond. 
DozM with hia fumea, and heavy with hia load, 
They found him anoring in hia dark abode, 
And aeiz'd with youthful arma the drunken god. 
Hia roay wreath waa dropt not long before, 
Borne hy the tide of wine, and floating on the 

floor. 



PASTORAL VI. 



Bfeemiitf can, with ean hilf worn away, 
Wm hung oo high, to boast the triumph of the 

dajr. 
iBfadad thus, for want oTbetter bands, 
His garland they unstring, and bind hiB hands, 
For, by the frauidful god deluded long. 
They now resolve to have their promisM song; 
iEgle came in, to make their party good -~ 
The fiurest Nais of the neighb*nng flood — 
And, while he stares around with stupid eyes, 
His brows with berries, and bis temples, dies. 
Ha finds the fraud, and with a smile demands, 
On what design the boys had bound his hands. 

-** Looae me," he cried ; " 't was impudence to 

find 
Jk sleeping god ; 'tis sacrilege to bind. 
To you the proous'd poem I will pay ; 

'The nymph shall be rewarded in her way." 
He rais'd his voice, and soon a num*rous throng 
, Of tripping Satyrs crowded to the song ; 
And sylvan Fauns, and savage beasts, ad- 

vanc'd ; 
And nodding forests to the numbers dancM. 
Hot by Hxmonian hiUs the Thracian bard, 

•Nor a%rful Phoebus was on Pindus heard 
With deeper silence, or with more regard. 
Ha sung Uie secret seeds of Nature's fiame ; 
How seas, and earth, and air, and active flame, 

.Fell through the mighty void, and, m their &U, 
Were blindly gathered in this goodly ball. 
The tender soil, then stiCning by degrees, 
8hut (rom the bounded earth the bounding seas. 
Then earth and ocean, various forms disclose ; 

Aad a new sun to the new world arose ; 
Aad mists, condens'd to clouds, obscure the 

■ky; [P»7. 

And clouds, dissolv'd, the thirsty ground sup- 
Tha rising trees the loAy mountains grace : 
The lofty mountains feed the savage race. 
Toe lew, and strangers, m th' unpeopled place. 
Froui thence the birth of man the song pursu'd. 
And how the world was lost, and how renew'd : 
The reign of Saturn, and the golden age ; 
Prometheus' theft, and Jove's avenging rage ; 
The cries of Argonauts for Hylas drown'd, 
¥rilh whose repeated name the shores resound ; 
Then mourns the madness oflhe Cretan queen: 
Happy for her if herds had never been. 
What fiiry, wretched woman, «eiz'd thy breast ? 
The maids of Argus (though with rage potf- 

sess'd, 
Their iraira'ed lowings fill'd the grove,) 
Yet shunn'd the guilt of thy prepost'rous love. 
Nor sought the youthful husband of the herd, 
TW lab* ring yokes on their own necks they 

fear'd, 
Aadfeltfor budding horns on their imooth fore- 
heads rear Hi. 
VOL. 11.— 3 B 



Ah, wretchod queen! you range the pathless 

wood. 
While on a flow*ry bank he chews the cud. 
Or sleeps in shades, or through the forest roves, 
And roars with anguish for hu absent loves. 
'* Ye nymphs, with toils hiB forest-walk sur- 
round, 
And trace his wand'ring footsteps oo the ground. 
But, ah ! perhaps my panion he disdains. 
And courts the milky mothers of the plains. 
"Wf! search th' ungralefii! fugitive abroad. 
While they at home sustain his happy load." 
He sung the lover's fraud ; the long«ig maid. 
With golden (hiit, like all the sex, bolray'd ; 
The sisters mourning for iheir brother's loss ; 
Their bodies hid in barks, and finr'd with 

moss; 
How each a rising alder now appears, 
And o*er the Po distils her gummy tears : 
Then sung, how Gallus, by a Muse's hand. 
Was led uid weloom'd to the sacred strand ; 
llie senate rising to salute their guest. 
And Linus thus their gratitude express'd : 
" Receive this present, by the Muses made. 
The pipe on which th' Ascrcan pastor play'd ; 
With which of oki he charm'd the savage 

train. 
And call'd the mountain ashes to the plain. 
Sing thou, on this, thy Phcsbus, and the wood 
Where once his fiuie of Parian marble stood : 
On this his ancient oracles rehearse ; 
And with new numbers grace the cod of verse.** 
Why shouU I sing the double Scylla's fate 7 
The first by love tiansform'd, the last by hate — 
A beauteous maid above ; but magic arts 
With barking dogs deforro'd her nether parts : 
What veugeance on the passing fleet sho 

pouHd, 
The master flighted, and the mates devoured. 
Then ravish'd Philomel the song ezprest ; 
The crime reveal'd ; the sisters' cruel feast ; 
And how in fields the lapwing Tereus reigns. 
The warbling nightingale in woods complains : 
While Procitie makes on chimney-tops her 



And hovers o*er the palace once her own. 
Whatever son^r* besides the Delphian god 
Had taught the laurels, and the Spartan flood 
Silenus sung : the vales his voice rebound. 
And carry to the skies the sacred soimd. 
And now the setting sun had wam*d the swain 
To can his counted caUle from the^ilain : 
Yet still th' unwearied sire pursues the tuneful 

strain. 
Till, unpcrceiv'd, the heavens with stars were 

hung, 
And sudden night surpris'dthe yet unfinish'd 

MBf. 
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PASTORAL VII. 

o«, 

MELIBCEUS. 

ARGUMENT. 

ItellboraslMra glres ua the relation of a iharp 
poetical contest between Thynis luid Corydoii. 
at which he and Daphnls were preaent; who 
both declared for Corydon. 

BsiTEATH a holm, repair'd two joUjr tw&ins, 
(Their sheep and goata together grax'd the 

plama) 
l^th young Arcadi4nfl| both alike inepur'd 
To sing, and answer as the song requir'd. 
I>aphnia, as umpire, took the middle seat ; 
And fortune thither led my weary feet. 
For, while I fenc*d my myrtles fVom the cold. 
The father of my flock had wander*d from the 

fold. 
Of Daphnis I inquired : he smiling said, 
" Dismiss your fear/' and pobted where he fed 
** And if no greater cares disturb your mind. 
Sit here with us in corert of the wind. 
Tour lowing heifors, of their own accord. 
At watVing time, will teek the neighbouring 

ferd. 
Here wanton Mincius winds along the meads, 
And shades his happy banks with bending 

reeds. 
And see, from yon old oak that meets the skies, 
How black the cknids of swarming bees arise.'' 
What should I do ? nor was Akippi nigh, 
Nor absent Phillis could my care supply, 
To boose, and feed by hand my weaning lanibe, 
And drain the strutting udders of their danis. 
Great was the strife betwiit the singing swains: 
And I preferr'd my pleasure to my gtins. 
Alternate rhyme the ready champion chose : 
These Corydon rehears'd, and Thyrsis those, 

CORyDOV. 

Te muses, ever fair and e|?er yoUng, 
Asnst my numbers aiid ftffpire my song. 
With all my Codrus, O ! inspire my breast ; 
For Codrus, afler Phoebtis, sings the best. 
Or, if my wishes have presum'd too high, 
Aikd streichM their bounds beyond mortality, 
The praise of artful numbers I resign, 
And hang my pipe upon the sacred pine. 

Tdrsiis. 
Arcadian swains, your youthftil poet crown 
With ivy-wreaths, though sofiy Codrus frowo. 
Or, if he blast my rouse with enrioos praise. 
Then fence my brows with amulets of bays. 
Lest his ill arts or his malicious tongue 
Sbooki poison, or bewitch my growing song. 

CORTDOir. 

These branches of a stag, (his toskv boar 
(The first essay of arms untried bewro) 



Young Micon offers, Delia, to thy shriiie. 
But, speed his hunting with thy pow'r diriil*; 
Thy statue then of Parian stoue shall stand ; 
Thy legs in buskins with a purple band. 

THTRSIS. 

This bowl of milk, these cakes, (our counlrj 

(kre) 
For thee, Friapus, yearly we prepare, 
Because a little garden is tliy care. 
But, if the falling lambs faicrease my fold, 
Thy marble statue shall be tum*d to goki. 

CORTDOir. 

Fair Galatea, with thy silrer feet. 

O, whiter than the swan, and more than HyUa. 

sweet ! 
Tall as a poplar, taper as the pole ! 
Come, charm thy shepherd, and restore my 

soul. 
Come, when my lated sheep at night return ; 
And crown the silent houra, and stop the rosj- 

mom. 

THTRSIS. 

May I become as abject in thy sight 
As sea-weed on the shore, and black as night ^ 
Rough as a burr ; deform'd like him who chaiw» 
Sardinian herbage to contract his Jaws ; 
Such and so monstrous let thy swain appear. 
If one day's absence looks not Kke a year. 
Hence from the field, for shame ! the flock de» 

serves 
No better feeding whDe the shepherd starves. 

CORTDOH. 

Te mossy springs, inviting easy sleep, 

Te trees, whose leafy shades those mossy ibun- 

tains keep. 
Defend my flock! The summer heats are 

near, 
And blossoms on the swelling vines appear. 

THTRSIS. 

With heapy 1tn» our cheerfbl hearth is crown'd^ 
And firs for torches in the wo(4ls abound : 
We fear not more the winds and wintry cold. 
Than streams the banks, or wolves the bletw 
tog (bid. 

CORTDON. 

pur wopds with juniper and chestnuts crown'd. 
With fidling fruits and benies paint the ground v 
And latish nature laughs, and strews her store* 

around. 
But, if Alexis from our moimtains fly. 
E'en running rivers leave their channels dry. 

TRTRIIS. 

Parch'd are the plains, and frying is the fieM, 
Nor with'ring vines their juicy vintage yieU, 
But, if returning Phyllis bless the plain. 
The grass revives; the woods are green 

again; 
And Jove descends in showers of kindly rain. 
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CORTDOir. 

Tbe poplar is by great Alcidea worn ; 
¥lio browa of Phcsbus his own bays adorn ; 
ihie branching rine the jolly Bacchus loves ; 
The Cyprian queen delights in myrtle groves ; 
'tirhh hazel Phyllis crowns her flowing hair ; 
And, while she loves that common wreath to 

wear, 
Nor bays, nor myrtle boughs, with hazel shall 

compare. 

TBTASIS. 

The tow'ring ash is fairest in the woods ; 
in gardens, pines, and poplars by the floods ; 
But, if my Lucidas will ease my pains, 
And often visit our forsaken plams, 
To him the tow'ring ash shall yield in woods, 
In gardens, pines, and poplars by the floods, 

MELIBSirS. 

These rhymes I did to memory commend. 
When vanquiah'd Thyrsis did in vain contend ; 
Since when Wb Gorydon among the swains, 
Tousg Corydon without a rival reigns. 



PASTORAL VIIL 

OR 

PHARMACfiUTRIA. 

ARGUMENT. 

lids pastoral contains the songs of Damon and 
AlpnesUMBus. Tbe first of tbem bewails the loss 
of Ms mistress, and repines at tbe success of his 
ilval Mopsus. The other repeau the charms of 
•ome enchantress, who eodeavooied by her spells 
and nHiglc to make Daphnis in love with her. 

Tas mournful muse of two despainng swains, 
T%e love rejected and the lovers' pains ; 
To which the savage lynxes listening stood; 
The rivers stood in heaps, and stopped the run- 
ning flood; 
The hungry herd their needful food refuse— 
Ot two despairing swains, I sing the mournful 
muse. 
Great PoQio! thoa, fi>r whom thy Rome pre- 
parse 
The ready triumph of thy finishM wars, 
Whether Timavus or th' Illyrian coast. 
Whatever land or sea, thy presence boast ; 
Is there an hour |n fate reserved for me, 
To sing thy deeds in numbers worthy thee 7 
In numbers like to thine, could I rehearse. 



Thy lofty tragic scenes, thy laboured verse, 
The world another Sophocles in thee. 
Another Homer should behold in me 
Amidst thy kuirds let this ivy twine : 
Thine was tty earliest muse, my latest afaaO 
be dune. 



Scarce from the worid the shades of night 

withdrew. 
Scarce were the flocks refreshM with morning 

dew. 
When Daxnon, stretch'd beneath an olive shade, 
And wildly staring upwards, thus invcighM 
Against the conscious gods, and curs'd the 

maid: 
" Star of the morning, why dost thou delay? 
Come, Lucifer, drive on the lagging day. 
While I my Nisa's perjur'd &ith deplore— 
Witness, ye poVrs by whom she falsely swore ! 
The gods, alas ! are witnesses in vain : 
Yet diaQ my dying breath lo heaven complain. 
Begin with me, my flute, the sweet Mamaliaa 

strain. 
" The pines of Mcnalus, the vocal grove^ 
Are ever full of verse and full of love : 
They hear the hinds, they hear their god com* 

plain, 
Who sufierM not the reeds to rise in vam. 
Begin with me, my flute, the sweet Maenalian 

strain. 
" Mopsus triumphs ; he weds the willing fair. 
When such is Nisa's choice, what lover can 

despair? 
Now griffons j(nn with mares ; another age 
Shall see the hound and hind their thirst a9» 

suage, 
Promiscuous at the spring. Prepare the li^tr . 

Mopsus ! and perform the bridal rites. 
Scatter thy nuts among the scrambling boys : - 
Thine is the night, and thine the nuptial jovs» . 
For thee the sun declines : O happy swain ! 
Begin with me, my fliite, the sweet Mflenalian « 

strain. 
" O Nisa * juitly to thy choice coodemnM ! 

Whom hast thou taken, whom hast thou eoo- 
temn'd ? 

For him, thou hast refusM my browzing herd, 

Scom'd my thick eye4>rows, and my shagg;/ 
beard. 

Unhappy Damon sighs and sings in vaiis, 

While Nisa thinks no god regards a lover'lir 
pain. 

Begin nrith me, my flute, the sweet MenaHan 
strain. 
" I viewM thee first, (how fatal was the view !} 

And led thee whore the ruddy wildings grew, 

High on the planted hedge, and wet with morn- 
ing dew. 

Then scarce the bending branches I couM win ;. 

The callow down began to ck>the my chin. 

1 saw, I perishM, yet indulged my pam. 
Begin with me, my flute, the sweet MoalitD 

strain. 
"I know thee, love! in deserts the J wert 
And at tbe dugs of lavage tigera fed ; f bred» 
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Alien of birth, usurper of the plains ! 
Begin with roe, mjr flute, the sweet Maenalian 
strains. 
" Retentless love the cruel mother led, 
The blood of her unhappy babes to shed : 
Love lent the sword ; the mother struck the 

blow ; 
Inhuman she, but more inhuman thou : 
Alien of birth, usurper of the plains ! 
Begin with me, my flute, the sweet Menalian 

strains. 
"Old doting Nature, change thy course 

anew; 
And let the trembling lamb the wolf pursue. 
Let oaks now glitter with Hesperian fruit, 
And purple dafibdik from alder shoot : 
Fat amber let the tamarisk distil. 
And hooting owls contend with swans in skill ; 
Hoarso Tit3mis strive with Orpheus in the 

woods, 
And challenge famM Anon on the floods. 
Or, oh, let Nature cease, and Chaos reign ! 
Begin with mo, my flute, the sweet Alaenalian 

stram. [tido 

" Let earth be sea, and let the whelming 

The lifeless limbs of luckless Damon hide : 

Farewell, ye secret woods and shady groves, 

Haunts of my youth, and conscious of my 

loves ! 
From ytm high difi* I plunge into the main : 
Take the last present of thy dying swain : 
And cease, my silent flute, the sweet Maenali- 

strain.'* 
Now take your turns, ye Muses, to rehearse 
His friend's complaints, and mighty magic 

verse. 
** Bring running water ; bind those altars round 
With fillets, and with vervain strew the ground : 
Make (at with frankincense the sacred fires, 
To reinflame my Daphnis with desires. 
*Tis done : we want but verse. — Restore, my 

charms. 
My lingering Daphnis to my longing arms. 
" Pale PhoBbe, drawn by verse, from heav'n 

descends; 
And Circe chang'd with charms Ulysses' firiends. 
Verse breaks the ground, and penetrates the 

brake. 
And in the winding cavern splits the snake. 
Verse fires the frooen veins.—Restore, my 

charms. 
My lingering Daphnis to my longing arms. 

** Around his waxen image first I wind 
Three woollen fillets, of three colours join'd ; 
Thrice bind about his thrice devoted head. 
Which round the sacred altar thrice is led. 
Unequal numbers please the gods. — My charms, 
Restore my Daphnis to my louging arms. 



*< Knit with three knots the fillets : knit them 
strait; 
Then say, * These knots to love I conseomte.' 
Haste, Amaryllis, haste !— Restore, my charms^ 
My lovely Daphnis to my longing arms. 

" As fire this figure hardens, made of dajg 
And this of wax with fire consumes away ; 
Such let the soul of cruel Daphnis be — 
Hard to the rest of women, soft to me. 
Cnmible the sacred mole of salt and com : 
Next in the fire the bays with brimstone bum : 
And, while it crackles in the sulphur, say, 
' 'Tis I for Daphms bum ; thus Daphnis bum 

away! 
This laurel is his fate.*— Restore, my chamiSi 
My lovely Daphnis to my k>nging arms. 
"As when the raging heifer, through the 
grove. 
Stung with desire, pursues her wandVing love ; 
Faint at the la^t, she seeks the weedy pools. 
To quench her thirst, and on the rushes rdb, 
Careless of night, unmindful to return ; 
Such fi^itless fires perfidious Daphnis bum. 
While I so scorn his love!— Restore, my charmi. 
My lingVing Daphnis tn my longing arms. 
** These garments once were his, and left to 
me, 
The pledges of his promisM loyalty, 
Which underneath my threshold I bestow. 
These pawns, O sacred earth ! to me mj 

Daphnis owe. 
As these were his, so mine is he. — My charms, 
Restore their ling*ring lord to my deluded arms, 
" These pois'nous pUnts, for magic use de- 
signed, 
(The noblest and the best of all the baneful 

kind) 
Old Mosris brought me from the Pontic strand, 
And cullM the mischief of a bounteous land. 
Smeared with these powerfiil juices, on the plain, 
He howls, a wolf among the hungry train ; 
And oft the mighty necromancer boasts. 
With these, to call from tombs the stalking 

ghosts. 
And from the roots to tear the standbg com. 
Which, whirIM aloft, to distant fields is borne : 
Such is the strength of spell. Restore, my 

charms. 
My lingering Daphnis to my longins arms. 
" Bear out these ashes : cast them in the 
brook ; 
Cast backwards o'er your head ; nor turn your 

look: 
Since neither gods nor godlike verse can move, 
Break out, ve smothered fires, and kindle smo- 
thered love. 
Exert your utmost pow'r, my ling'ring chamn ; 
And force my Daphnis to my longing arms. 



PASTORAL IX. 



IS 



** See, ffhile iBjrlut endeaToun Idalay, 
Tbe waking ashes rise, and round our altan 

Run to the threshold, Amarylli*— haik ! 

Our Hylai opens, and begins to bark. 

Good heaT'n ! may k>ven what the/ wish be- 

Keye? [ceive? 

Or dream their wishes, and those dreams de- 
No more ! my Daphnis comes ! no more, my 

charms! [arms. 

He oomes, he runs, he leafM, to my desiring 



PASTORAL IX. 

LYCIDA^ AND MCERIS. 

ARGUMENT. 

Vtaen VlrgU, bjtbe fkTOur of Augustus, had rt- 
covered his patriroonjr near Mantua, and went In 
hope to take possession, he was In danfsr to be 
slain by Arlua the oenturlon, to whom those lands 
were aaal«ned by the emperor, In reward of his 
service aijalnst Brutus and Caaslus. This pas- 
toral therelbre is filled with complaints of this 
hard usage ; and the persons ictrodaced are the 
haUiffof Virgil, Marls, and his Mend Lyoldas. 

LTCIDAS. 

Ho, McBris! wfaitheronthy way sofast? 
Thk leads to town. 

MSRIS. 

OLycidas! at last 
The time is come, I never thought to see, 
(Strange revolutions (or my (arm and me !) 
When the grim captain in a surly tone 
Cries out, ** Pack up, ye rascals, and be gone." 
Kick'd out, we set the best face on't we could, 
And these two kids, t' appease his angry mood, 
I bear,— of which the Furies give him good ! 

LTCIDAS. 

Tour country friends were told another tale^ 
That from the sloping mountain to the vale, 
And dodder'd oak, and all the banks along, 
Menalcas sav'd his fortune with a song. 

MCERIS. 

Such was the news, indeed ; but songs and 

rhymes 
Prevail as much in these hard iron times. 
As would a plump of trembling fowl, that rise 
Against an eagle sousing from the skies. 
And had not Phoebus warned me, by the croak 
Of an okl raven from a hollow oak, 
To shun debate, Menalcas had been slain, 
And MoDfis not surviv'd him, to complain. 

LTCIDAS. 

Now heaven defend ! couki barbarous rage in- 
duce [Muse? 
be brutal ton of Man t' insult the sacred 



Who then shouU sing 0ie nymphs? or who re- 
hearse 
The waters gliding in a smoother verse ? 
Of Amaryllis praise that heavenly lay. 
That shortened, as we went, our tedious way — 
*' O Ti^rrus, tend my herd, and see them fed; 
To morning pastures, evening waters, led ; 
And 'ware the Libyan ridgil's butting head.'* 

M(SRIS. 

Or what unfinishM he to Varus read— 

*< Thy name, O Varus, (if the kinder pow'rt 

Preserve our plains, and shield the Mantuan 

tow'rs, 
Obnoiious by Cremona's neighbouring crime) 
The wings of swans and stronger-pinion'd 

rhyme, 
Shan raise aloft, and soaring bear above— 
Th' immortal gift of gratitude to Jove.'' 

LTCIDAS. 

Sing on, sing on : for I can ne'er be doy'd. 
So may thy swarms the balefiil yew avoid : 
So may thy cows their burden'd bags distend. 
And trees to goats their willing brainches bend. 
Mean as I am, yet have the Muses made 
Me free, a member of the tuneful trade : 
At least the shepherds seem to like my lays ; 
But I discern their flatt'ry from their praise : 
I nor to Ginna's ears, nor Varus', dare aspire, 
But gabble, like a goose amidst the swanpUke 
choir. 

MCEIUS 

*T is what I have been conning in my mind ; 
Nor are thy verses of a vulgar kind. 
" Come, Gh&latea ! come ! the seas forsake ? 
What pleasures can the tides with their hoarse 

murmurs make? 
See, on the shore inhabits purple spring ; 
Where nightingales their love-eick ditty sing : 
See, meads with purling streams, with ilov^ri 

the ground. 
The grottoes cool with shady poplara crown'd, 
And creeping vines on arbours weav'd around. 
Come then, and leave the waves' tumultuous 

roar; 
Let the wild surges vainly beat the shore." 

LTCIDAS. 

Or that sweet song I heard with such delight ; 
The same you sung alone one starry ni^t. 
The tune I still retain, but not the words. 

MOERIS. 

*( Why, Daphnis, dost ihou search in old re- 
cords. 
To know the seasons when the stars arise ? 
See, Cnsar's lamp is lighted in the skiee— 
The sUr, whose rays the blushing grapes adonii. 
And swell the kindly rip'ning ears of com. 
Under this influence graft the tender shoot ; 
Thy chikfren's chiklren shall enjoy the frutt.** 
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The rest I have forgot, for caret and time 
<;hange all things, abd untune my soul to rhyme. 
I could have once sung down a stnnmerS sun : 
But now the chime of poetry is done : 
My voice grows hoarse, I feel the notes decay; 
As if the wolves had seen me first to^^day. 
But these, and more than 1 to mind can bringi 
Menaicas has not yet forgot to sing. 

LTCIDAS. 

Thy faint excuses but inflame me more : 
And now the waves roU silent to the shore ; 
Hush*d winds the topmost branches scarcely 

bend, 
As if thy tuneful song they did attend : 
Already we have haU* our way overcome 
Faroffl can discern Bianor^s tomb, 
Here, where the laborer's hands have fbrmM a 

bow*r 
Of wreathing trees, in nnging waste an hour. 
Rest here thy weary limbs ; &y kids lay down : 
We*ve day before us yet to reach the town 
Or if, ere night, the gathering clouds we fear, 
A song will help ihe beating storm to bear. 
And that thou mayst not be too late abroad, 
Sing, and I'll ease thy shoulders of thy load. 

MCBRXS. 

Cease to request me ; let us mind our way : 
Another song requires another day. 
When good Menaicas comes, if ho rejoice, 
And find a (riend at court, FU find a voice. 



PASTORAL X. 

o», 

GALLUS. 

ARGUMENT. 

GsDus. a JH'eat patron of Virgil, and an excellent 

poet, was very deeply in love with one Cytberis, 

whom he calls Lycorls. and who had forsaken him 

for the company of a soldier. The poet therefore 

supposes his friend Oallus retired, in his height 

of melancholy, into the solitudes of Arcadia, (the 

celebrated scene of pastorals,) where he represents 

him in a very languishing condition, with all the 

rural deities about him. pitying his hard us««e, 

and condoling his misfortune. 

Tht sacred succour, Arelhtna, bring, 
To crown my labour, (*iis the last I sing,) 
Which proud Lycoris may with pity view : 
Tho muse is mournful, though the numbers few, 
Refuse me not a verse, to grief and Gallus due. 
So may thy silver streams beneath the tide, 
XJnmixM with briny seas, securely glide. 
Sing then my Gallus, and his hopeless vows ; 
Sing while my cattle crop the tender browze. 
The vocal grove shall answer to the sound. 
And echo, from the vales* the ttmeful voice re- 
bound. 



What lawns or woods withheld you. firom Uai. 

aid, 
Ye nymphs, when Gallus was to love l^trpj^dg 
To love, tmpitiod by the cruel, maid ? 
Not steepy Pindus could retard your couMa 
Nor cleft Parnassus, nor the Aonian soqrce : 
Nothing that owns the Muses, could 8in|»eiMl 
Your aid to Gallus :^GaUus is their fiiew|. 
For him the lofty laurel stands in tears. 
And hung with niunid pearls the lowly abnib 

appears. 
Masnalian pines the godlike swain bemoan. 
When spread beneath a rock, he sighM alone ; 
And cold Lyc«BUs wept fiom ev'ry dropping 

stone. 
The sheep suround their shepherd, as he liei. 
Blush not, sweet poet, nor the name despise : 
Along the streams, his flock Adonis fed ; 
And yet the queen of beauty blest his bed. 
The swains and tardy neatherds came, and last 
Menaicas, wet with beating winter mast. 
Wondering they ask'd firom whence arose thj 

flame. 
Yet more amazM, thy own ApoOo came. 
Flush'd were his cheeks, and glowing were his 

eyes: 
" Is she thy care ? is she thy care ?" he cries, 
" Thy false Lycoris flies thy love and thee. 
And for thy rival tempts the raging sea. 
The forms of horrid war, and heavVs inclo- 

mency." 
Silvanus came : his brows a country crown 
Of fennel, and of nodding lilies, drown. 
Great Pan arrivM i and we beheld him too, 
His cheeks and temples of vermilion hue. 
** Why, Galkis, this immoderate grief ?" ho 

cried. 
" Think'st thou that love with tears is satisfied 7 
The meads are sooner dnmk with momiiig 

dews, 
The bees with fiow'ry shrubs, the goats with 

browse." 
UnmovM, and with dejected eyes, he moum*d t 
He pausM, and then these broken words re* 

tumM: 
" 'Tis past ; and pity gives roe no relief: 
But you, Arcadian swains, shall sing my gri^, 
And on your hills my last complaints renew: 
So sad a song is only worthy you. 
How light would lie the turf upon my breaitg 
If you my sufl^rings in your songs ezprest ! 
Ah! that your birth and bus*ness had f 



To pen the sheep, and press the swelling i 
Had Phyllis or Amyntas causM my pain. 
Or any nymph or shepherd on the plain, 
(Tho' Phyllis brown, tho* black Amyntas weiey 
Are violets not sweet, because not fiur ?) 
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B«Deatb tl^e ulloi^i and the ihady Tm«» 

My lof <f bud mixM Uieir pliaat limbs with inin«>: 

PhyUw with n/rtle wreaihf had crownM my 

hair. 
And aoft Aiq/otai sung away my care. 
Come, see what pleasures in our plains abound ; 
The woods, the fountains, and the flow'iy 

ground. 
As you are beauteous, were you half so true, 
Here cooldl live, and lore, and die with only 

you. 
Now I to fighting fields am sent afar, 
And striTe in winter camps with toils of war ; 
While you, (alas, that I should^ it so !) 
To shun my sight yournative soil forofo, 
And climb the firozen Alps, and tread ttr eternal 

snow, 
Te frosts and snows, her tender body spare ! 
Those are npt limbs for icicles to tear. 
For nie, the wilds and deserts are my choice ; 
The Muses once my care, my once harmonious 

voice. 
There will I sing, fcrsaken and alone : 
The rooks and hollow caves shall echo to my 



The rind of ev*ry plant her name shall know ; 
And, as the rind extends, the k>Te shall grow. 
'Then on Arcadian mountains will I chase 
{IVIix'd with the woodland nymphs) the savage 

race; 
Nor cold shall hinder me, with horns and hounds 
To tread the thickets, or to leap the mounds. 
Jknd now methinks o'er steepy rocks I go, 
JMniah through sounding woods, and bend the 

Parthian bow; 



As if with sports my suflTrings I should ease^ 
Or by my pams the god of love appease. 
My firenzy changes : I delight no more 
On mountain tops to chase Uie tusky boar : 
No game but hopelMS love my thoughts pursue : 
Once more, ye nymphs, and songs, and sound- 
ing woods, adieu ! 
Love alters not fbr us his hard decrees. 
Not though beneath the Thracian clune we 

freeze. 
Or Italy's indulgent heav'n forego, 
And in mid-winter tread Sithonian snow ; 
Or, when the barks of elms are scorch'd, we 

keep 
On Meroe's burning plains the Libyan sheep. 
In heU, and earth, amd seas, and heav'n above, 
Love conquers all ; and we must yield to bve.** 
My Muses, here your sacred raptures end : 
I'he verse was what I ow'd my suff*ring friend. 
This while I sung, my sorrows I deceir d. 
And bending osiers into baskets weav'd. 
The song, because inapir*dby you, shall shine; 
And Gkllus will approve, because 'tis mine— 
Gallus, for whom my holy flames renew. 
Each hoqr, and evVy moment rise m view: 
As alders, in the spring, their boles extend, 
And heave so fiercely, that the baik they rend, 
Now let us rise : for hoarseness oft invades 
The singer's voice, who sings beneath the 

shades. 
From juniper unwholsome dews distil. 
That blast the sooty com, the withering herbage 

kin. 
Away, my goats, away ! k>r you have brows'd 
your fill. 



6E0R6ICS. 



GEORGIG L 

ARGUMENT. 
Th6 poet, in the beflnnlng of this iwok, propoonds 
the general destgn of each Georfier and. after a 
solemn lovocatton of all the gods who are anj way 
relstsd tohis subject, he addresses himself in par- 
ticular to Aufustus, whom hecompUnientB with 
dlvtnltr ; and after strikes Into his tHislness. He 
shows the different kinds of tiMa4;e proper to differ- 
ent soils, traces out the orignal of agriculture, 
gives a catalogue of the husbandman's tools, spe- 
dtleflthe emplormsnts peculiar to eanh season, 
describes tbe chanses of the weather, with the 
signs in h'^srven and earth that forel>ode them ; in- 
stances many of the prodigies that happened near 
the time of Julius Cnsar*s desth; and shuts up 
an with a supplication to the gods for the safety 
of Augustus, and the preservation of Rome. 

What makes a plentaone harvest, when to turn 
The (hiitful soil, and when to sow the com ; 



The care of sheep, of oxen, and of kino; 
And how to raise on elms the teeming vine; 
The birth and genius of the fiiigal bee, 
I sing, Maecenas, and I sing to thee. 

Ye deities ! who fields and plains protect, 
Who rule the seasons, and the year direct, 
Bacchus and fost'ring Ceres, pow'rs divine, 
Who gave us com for mast, for water, win»— 
Ye Fauns, propitious to the rural swains. 
Ye njrmphs that haunt the mountains and the 

plains. 
Join in my work, and to my ntunbers bring 
Your needfbl succour ; for your gifts I sing. 
And thou, whose trident strack the teeming 

earth. 
And made a passage fbr the courser's birth ; 
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And thou, for whom the Cean shore sustaiiu 
Tho milky herds, that grate the flowVy pkms ; 
And thou, the shepherds' tutelary god. 
Leave, for a while, O Pan, thy lov'd abode ; 
And, if Arcadian fleeces be thy care, 
From fields and mountains to my song repair. 
Inventor, Pallas, of the fatt'iiing oil. 
Thou founder of the plough and ploughman's 

toil : 
And thou, whose hands the shroud-like cy- 
press rear ; 
Come, all ye gods and goddesses, that wear 
The rural honours, and increase the year; 
Tou, who supply the ground with seeds of 
grain ; [rain ; 

And you, who swell those seeds with kindly 
And chiefly thou, whose undetermined state 
Is yet the business of the gods, debate. 
Whether in aAer-times, to be declar'd. 
The patron of the world, and Rome's peculiar 

guard. 
Or o'er the fruits and seasons to preside. 
And the round circuit of the year to guide— 
Pow'rful of blessings, which thou strew'st around, 
And with thy goddess mother's myrtle crown'd. 
Or wilt thou, Cesar, choose the wai'ry reign 
To smooth the surges and correct the main ? 
Then mariners, in storms, to thee shall pray ; 
E'en utmost Thule shall thy pow'r obey ; 
And Neptune shall resign the fasces of the sea. 
The wai'ry virgins fc»r thy bed shall strive, 
And Tethys all her waves in dowry give. 
Or wilt thou bless our summers with thy rays, 
And, seated near the Balance, poise the days 
Where, in tho void of heav'n, a space is (ree. 
Betwixt the Scorpion and the Maid for thee ? 
The Scorpion, ready to receive thy laws. 
Yields half his region, and contracts his claws. 
Whatever part of heav'n thou shalt obtain, 
(For lot not hell presume of such a reign ; 
Nor let so dire a thirst of empire move 
Thy mind, to leave thy kindred gods above ; 
Though Greece admires Elysium's blest re- 
treat, 
Though Proserpine aflects her silent seat, 
And. importuiiM by Ceres to remove, 
Prefers the fields below to those above) 
Be thou propitious, Csesar ! guide my course, 
And to my bold endeavours add thy force : 
Pitv the poet's and the ploughman s cares ; 
Int rest thy greatness in our mean affairs. 
And use thyself betimes to hear and grant our 
pray'rs. 
While yet the spring is young, while earth 
unbinds 
Her frozen bosom to the western winds ; 
While mountain snows dissolve against the sun, 
And streams, yet new, from precipices run ; 



E'en in this early dawning of the yeir, 
Produce the plough, and yoke the sturdy i 
And goad him till he groans beneath his toil. 
Till tlie bright share is buried in the soil. 
That crop rewsrds the greedy peasant's paiii0« 
Which twice the stm, and twice the coM m»m 

tains, 
And bursts the crowded bams with more than. 

promis'd gains. 
But, ere we stir the yet unbroken ground, 
The various course of seasons must be found ; 
The weather and the setting of the winds. 
The culture suiting to the sev'ral kinds 
Of seeds and plants, and what will thrive mod 

rise. 
And what the genius of the soil denies. 
This grotmd with Bacchus, that with Ceres, 

suits : 
That other loads the trees with happy frtiits : 
A fourth, with grass unbidden, decks the ground.^ 
Thus Tmolus is with yellow saflTron crown'd : 
India black ebon and white iv'ry bears ; 
And soft Idume weeps her od'rous tears. 
Thus Pontus sends her beaver stones from far,- 
And naked Spaniards temper steel for war : 
Epirus, for th' Rlean chariot, breeds 
(In hopes of palms) a race of running steeds. 
This is th' orig'nal contract ; these the laws 
Impos'd by Nature, and by Nature's cause, 
On sundry places, when Deucalion hurl'd 
His mother's entrails on the desert world ; 
Whence men, a hard laborious kind, were borow 
Then borrow part of winter for thy com ; 
And early, with thy team, the glebe in furrows 

tum; 
That, while the turf lies open and unbound. 
Succeeding suns may bake the mellow ground* 
But, if the soil be barren, only scar 
The surface, and but Ughily print the share, 
When coW Arcturus rises with the sun : 
Lest wicked weeds the com should overrun 
In wai'ry soils ; or lest the barren sand 
Should suck the moisture from the thirsty land. 
Both these unhappy soils the swain forbears. 
And keeps a sabbath of alternate years, 
That the spent earth may gather heart again. 
And, better'd by cessation, bear the grain. 
At least where vetches, pulse, and tares, have 

stood. 
And stalks of lupines grow (a stubborn wood,y 
Th' ensuing season, in retum, may bear 
The bearded product of the golden year : 
For flax and oats will bum the tender fiekl, 
And sleepy poppies harmful harvest yield. 
But sweet vicissitudes of rest and toU 
Make easy labour and renew the soil. 
Yet sprinkle sordid ashes all around. 
And load with fati'ningdimg the fallow ground; 
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Thus chanj^ of leeds for meagre soils is best ; 
And earth manurM. not idle, though at rest. 

Long practice has a sure improTement found, 
With kindled Ares to bum the barren ground, 
When the light stubble, to the flames resign'd, 
Is driv'n along, and crackles in the wind. 
Whether from hence the hollow womb of earth 
Is warmM with secret strength for better birth ; 
Or, when the latent vice is cur'd by fire, 
Redundant humours through the pores expire ; 
Or that the warmth distends the chinks, and 

makes [takes ; 

New breathing*!, whmice new nourishment she 
Or that the heat the gaping ground constrains; 
New knits the surface,and new strings the veins ; 
Lest soaking showers shocdd pierce her secret 

seat. 
Or freezing Boreas chill her genial heat, 
Or scorching suns too vicrfently beat. 
Nor is the profit small the peasant makes, 
Who smooths with harrows, or who pound 

with rakes. 
The crumbling clods : n<Mr Geres fi^ra on high 
Regards his labours with a grudging eye. 
Nor his, who ploughs across the furrow'd grounds, 
And on the baek of earth inflicts new woimds ; 
For he, with frequent exercise, commands 
Th' unwilling soil, and tames the stubborn lands. 
Ye swains, invoke the pow'rs who rule the 

For a moist summer and a winter dry; 
For winter drought rewards the peasant s pam, 
And broods indulgent on the buried grain. 
Hence Mysta boasts her harvests, anid the tops 
Of Gargarus admired their happy crops. 
When first the soil receives the fruitfiil seed, 
Make no delay, but cover it with speed : 
So fenc'd from cold the pliant furrows break. 
Before the surly clod resists the rake ; 
And call the floods from high, to rush amain 
With pregnant streams, to swell the teeming 

grain. 
Then, when the fiery aims too fiercely play. 
And ihrivellM herbs on withering stems decay. 
The wary ploughman, on the mountain's brow, 
Undams his wat'ry stor es huge torrents flow, 
And, rattling down the rocks, large moisture 

yield, 
Temp'ring the thirsty fever of the field — 
And, lest the stem, too feeble for the fivight. 
Should scarce sustain the head's unwiekfly 

weight, 
Sends in his feeding flocks betimes, t* invide 
The rising bulk of the luxuriant blade. 
Ere yei th' aspiring offspring of the grain 
O'ertops the ridges of the fiirrow'd plain ; 
And drains the standing waters, when they yield 
Too largo a bev'rage to the drunken fieU : 



But most m autumn, and the show'ry spring, 
When dubious months uncertain weather bring , 
When founUins open, when impetuous rain 
Swells hasty brooks, and pours upon the plain ; 
When earth with slime ami mud is covered o^er, 
Or hollow places spew their wat'ry store. 
Nor yet the ploughman, nor the lab'ring steer. 
Sustain alone the hazards of the year : 
But glutton geese, and the Strymonian cranoi 
With foreign troops invade the tender grain ; 
And towVing weeds malignant liliadows yield ; 
And spreading succ'ry chokes the rising field. 
The sire of gods and men, with hard decrees^ 
Forbids our plenty to be bought with ease, 
And wills that mortal men, inur'd to toil, 
Should exercise, with pains, the grudging soil ^ 
Himself invented first the shining share 
And whetted human industry by caro ; 
Himself did handicrafts and arts ordain, 
Nor suflTer'd sloth to rust his active reign. 
Ere this, no peasant vex'd the peaceful ground^ 
Which only turfi and greens for altars found : 
No fences parted fields, nor marks nor bounds 
Distinguish'd acres of litigious groMods: 
But all was common, and the fruitful earth 
Was free to give her imexactcd birth. 
Jove added venom to the viper's brood, 
And swell'd, with raging storms, the peacefiil 

flood; 
Commission'd hungry wolves t' infest the fold^ 
And shook fi'om osJken leaves the liquid gold ; 
Remov'd from human reach the cheerful fire, 
And firom the rivers bade the vine retire ; 
That studious need might useful arts explore ; 
From fiirrow'd fields to reap the foodful store, 
And force the veins of clashing flints t* expire,. 
The lurking seeds (^ their celestial fire. 
Then first on seas the hoUow'd alder swam ; 
Then sailors quarter'd heav'n, and found a name- 
For ev'ry fix'd and ev'ry wand'ring s{ar — 
The Pleiads, Hyads, and the Northern Gar. 
Then toils for beasts, and lime for birds, were 

found, 
And deep-mouth'd dogs did forest>waIka sap- 
round; 
And casting-nets were spread in shallow brooks,, 
Drags in the deep, and baits were hung oa 

hooks. 
Then saws were tooth'd, and sounding axes 

made; 
(For, wedges first did yielding wood invade) 
And various arts in order did succeed, 
(What cannot endless labour, urg'd by need T) 
First Geres taught the ground with grain to 
sow, 
And arm'd with iron shares the crooked pUmA. 
When now Dodoniaa oaks no more sup|died 
Their mast, and trees their forest-fruits ^enied^ 
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Boon was his labour doubled to the swaiiii 
And blasting mildews blacken*d all bis grain : 
Though thistles chok'd the fields, and kiU*d the 

com, 
And an unthriflj crop of weeds was bom : 
Then burs and brambles, an unbidden crew 
Of graceless guests th' unhappy field subdue ; 
And oats unblest, and darnel domineers, 
And shoots its head above the shining ears ; 
So that, unless the land with daily care 
Is exercis'd, and, with an iron war 
Of rakes and harrows, the proud foes expeD'd, 
And birds with clamours fiighted firom the field ; 
Unless the boughs are lopp'd that shade the 

plain 
And hear'n invokM with vows for fruitful rain^ 
On others' crops you may with envy look, 
And shake for food the l<Hig-abandon'd oak. 
Ifor must we pass untold what arms they wield. 
Who labour tillage and the furrowed fiekl ; 
Without whose ud the ground her com denies, 
And nothing can be sown, and nothing rise— 
The crooked plough, the share, the towering 

height 
Of wagons and the cart's unwieldly weight, 
The sled, the tumbril, hurdles, and the flail, 
The fan of Bacchus, with the flying sail— 
These all must be prepared if ploughmen hq>e 
T*he promisM blessing of a bounteous crop. 
Toung elms, with early force, in copses bow. 
Fit for the figure of the crooked plough. 
Of eight feet long afitsten'd beam prepare : 
On either side the head, produce an ear ; 
And sink a socket for the shining share. 
Of beech the plough-tail and the bending yoke, 
Or softer linden harden'd in the smoke. 
I could be long in precepts ; but I fear 
So mean a subject might offend your ear. 
Delve of convenient depth your threshing 

floor: 
With tempered clay, then fill and face it o'er ; 
And let the weighty n^er run the round, 
To smooth the sur&ce of th' unequal ground ; 
l*est, crack'd with stunmer heats, the flooring 

flies. 
Or sinks, and through the crannies weeds arise : 
For sundry foes the rural realm surround : 
T*he field-mouse builds her gamer under ground 
For gather'd grain : the blind laborious mole 
^ In wmding mazes works her hidden hole : 
In hollow caverns vermin make abode — 
The biasing serpent, and the swePing toad : 
The com devouring weasel here abides. 
And the wise ant her wintry store provides. 

Mark weD the flow'ring ahnonds in the wood : 
If od'rous blooms the bearing branches load, 
The glebe will answer to the sylvan reign ; 
<3reat heaU will follow, and large crops of grain. 



But, if a wood of leaves o'arshade the tno 
Sudi and so barren will thy harvest be : 
In vain the hind shall vex the threshing-floor 
For empty chaff and straw will be thy store. 
Some steep their seed, and some in caldrooB 

boU, 
With vig'rous nitre and with lees of oil, 
O'^r gentle fires, th' exub'rant juice to drain, 
And swell the flattering huaks with fiuitfiil 

grain. 
Tet, the success is not for years assur'd, 
ThoU|^ chosen is the seed, and fully cur'd. 
Unless the peasant, with his annual pain, 
Renews his choice, and culls the largest grain. 
Thus all below, whether by Nature's curse, 
Or Fate's decree, degen'rate still to worse. 
So the boat's brawny crew the current stem. 
And, slow advancing, struggle with the stream : 
But, if they slack their hands, or cease to strive, 
Then down the flood with headlong haste they 

drive. 
Nor must the ploughman less observe the 
2kies, 
When the Kids, Dragon, and Arcturus rise. 
Then sailors homeward bent, who cut their 

way 
Thro' HeUe's stormy straits, and oyster-breed- 

ingsea. 
But, when Astrea's balance, hung on hi^. 
Betwixt the nights and days divides the sky. 
Then yoke your oxen, sow your winter grain. 
Tin cold December comes with driving rain. 
Linseed and fhiitfii] poppy buiy warm. 
In a dry season, and prevent the storm. 
Sow beans and clover in a rotten soil, 
And millet rising firom your annual toil. 
When with his golden homs, in full career 
The bull beats down the barriers of the year, 
AndArgo and the dog forsake the northern 

sphere. 
But if your care to wheat akme extend, 
Let Maia with her sisters first descend. 
And the bright Gnossian diadem downward 

bend. 
Before you trust in earth your fiiture hope ; 
Or else expect a listless lazy crop. 
Some swains have sown before ; but most have 

found 
A husky harvest firom the gmdging ground. 
Vile vetches would you sow, or lentils lean. 
The growth of Egypt, or the kidney bean. 
Begin when the slow Wagoner descends; 
Nor cease your sowing till midwinter ends. 
For this, through twelve bright signs Apollo 



The year, and earth in sev'ral climes divides. 
Five girdles bind the skies : the torrid zone 
Glows with the pasfdng and repassing sun : 
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Vv on the right tnd left, th' extremes of heaThi 
To fir<MU andtnows and bitter Hlasts are ^v'n : 
Betwixt the midst and* theee, the gods awignM 
Two hiabi^e seats fiir human kind. 
And 'cross their limi(S| cot a sloping way, 
Which the twelve signs in beauteous order 
sway. [rise 

Two poles turn round the globe ; one seen to 
O'er Scjrihian hills, and one in Libyan skies ; 
The first sublime in heav*n, the last is whirl'd 
Below the regions of the nether world, 
Around our pole the spiry Dragon glides, 
And like a winding stream, the Bears divides-^ 
The less and greater, who by Fate's decree 
Abhor to dive beneath the northern sea. 
There, as they say, perpetual night b found 
In silence brooding on th' unhappy ground : 
Or, wheif Aurora leaves our northern sphere 
€Uie lights the downward heaven, and rises 

there; 
And, when on us she breathes the living light. 
Bed Vesper kindles there the tapers of the 

ni^t. 
From hence uncertain seasons we may know : 
And when to reap the grain, and when lo sow ; 
Or when to fell the furzes : when 't is meet 
To spread the flying canvass for the fleet. 
Observe what stars arise or disappear ; 
And the four quarters of the rolling year. 
But, when cold weather and continued rain 
The lab*ring husband in his house restrain, 
Let him forecast his work with timely care : 
Which else is huddled, when the skies are fair: 
Then let him mark the sheep, or whet the shin- 
ing share. 
Or hoUow trees for boats, or number o'er 
His sacks, or measure his increasing store, 
Or sharpen stakes, or head the forks, or twine 
The sallow twigs to tie the straggling vine ; 
Or wicker baskets weave, or air the com, 
Or grinded gram betwixt two marbles turn. 
No laws, divine or human, can restrail^ 
From necessary works the laboring swain. 
E'en holy di^s and feasts permission yield 
To float the meadows, or to fence the field. 
To fire the brambles, snare the birds, and steep 
In wholesome waterfalls the wooUy sheep. 
And oft the drudging ass is driven, with toil, 
To nei^hb'ring towns with apples and with oil ; 
Retummg, lato and laden, home with gain 
Of barter'd pitch, and handmiUs for the grain. 

The lucky days, in each revolving moon. 
For labour choose : the fifth be sure to shun ; 
That gave tlie Furies and pale Pluto birth. 
And arm'd against the skies, the eons of earth. 
With mountains pil'd on mountains, thrioe they 

strove 
To icale the steepy battlements of Jove ; 



And thrice his lightning and red thunder play'dy 
And their demoluh'd work in ruin laid. 
The sev'nth is, next the tenth, the best to join 
Young oxen to the yoke, and plant the vine. 
Then, weavers, stretch your stays upon the 

weft. 
The ninth is good for travel, bad for theft. 
Some works in dead of night are better done, 
Or when the morning dew prevents the sun. 
Parch'd meads and stubble mow by Phabt** 

light, 
Which both require the coolness of the night ; 
For, moisture then aboimds, and pearly rains 
Descend b silence to refresh the plains. 
The wife and husband equally conspire 
To work by night, and rake the winter fire : 
He sharpens torches in the glim'ring room ; 
She shoots the flying shuttle through the loom, 
Or boils in kettles must of wine, and skims. 
With leaves, the dregs that overflow the brims , 
And, till the watchfid cock awakes the day. 
She sings to drive the tedious hours away. 
But, in warm weather, when the skies are 

clrar, 
By daylight reap the product of the year ; 
And in the sun your golden grain display. 
And thresh it out and winnow it by day. 
Plough naked, swain, and naked sow the land; 
For lazy winter numbs the laboring hand. 
In genial winter, swains enjoy their store, 
Forget their hardships, and recruit for more. 
The fiurmer to ftill bowls invites his fiiends. 
And, what he got with pains, with pleasure 

spends. 
So sailors, when escap'd fi-om stormy seas. 
First crown their vessels, then indulge their ease. 
Tet that's the proper time to thresh the wood 
For mast of oak, your fether's homely food ; 
To gather laurel-berries, and the spoil 
Of bloody myrtles, and to press your oil : 
For stalking cranes to set theguileftil snare; 
T' inclose the stags in toils, and hunt the hare ; 
With Balearic slinss, or Gnoesian bow. 
To persecute from &r the flying doe. 
Then, when the fleecy skies new clothe the wood. 
And cakes of rustling ice come rolling down the 

flood. 
Now sing we stormy stars, when autumn 

weighs 
The year, and adds to nights, and shortens days, 
And suns declining shine with feeble rays : 
What cares must then attend the toiling swain , 
Or when the low'ring spring, with lavish ram, 
Beats down the slender stem and bearded grain, 
While yet the head is green, or, lightly swell'd 
With milky moisture, overlooks the fieU. 
E'en when the farmer, now secure of fear. 
Sends in the swains to spoil the finished year, 
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E'en while the reaper fills his greedy hands, 
And binds the golden sheaves in brittle bands, 
Oa have I seen a sudden storm arise, 
From all the warring winds that sweep the 

skies : 
The heavy harvest from the root is torn. 
And whirl'd aloft the lighter stubble bome : 
With such a furce the flying rack is driy*n. 
And such a winter wears Ote face of heav'n. 
And oil whole sheets descend of sluicy rain, 
SuckM by tho spongy clouds from oflT the 

main: 
Tho lofty skies, at once come pouring down, 
The promised crop, and golden labours drown. 
The dikes are filiM ; and, with a roaring sound, 
The rising rivers float the nether ground ; 
And rocks the bellowing voice of boiling seaa 

rebound. 
The father of the gods his glory shrouds, 
Involved in tempests, and a night of clouds ; 
And, from the middle darkness flashing out, 
By fits he deals his fiery bolts about. 
Earth feels the motions of her angry god ; 
Her ontraiU tremble, and her mountains nod ; 
And flying beasts in forests seek abode : 
Deep horror seizes evVy human breast ; 
Their pride is humbled, and their fear confessed. 
While he from high his rolling thunder throws, 
And fires the mountains with repeated blows': 
The rocks are from their old foundations rent ; 
The winds redouble, and the rains augment : 
The waves on heaps are dashM against the 

shore ; 
And now the woods, and now the billows, roar 
In fear of this, observe the starry signs. 
Where Saturn houses, and where Hermes joins. 
But first to heav'n thy due devotions pay. 
And annual gifis on Ceres' altar lay. 
When winter's rage abates, when cheerfiil 

hours 
Awake the spring, the spring awakes the flow*rs, 
Od the green turf thy careless limbs display, 
And celebrate the mighty Mother's day : 
For then the hills with pleasiag shades are 

orown'd. 
And sleeps are sweeter on the silken ground : 
With milder beams the sun serenely shines : 
Fat are the Iambs, and luscious are the wines. 
hfl ev*ry swain adore her pow'r divine. 
Am! milk and honey mil with sparkling wine : 
LM all the choir of dofwns attend the show, 
b kNig pnicession, shouting as they go 
bffoking her to blees their yearly stores, 
kinf plenty to their crowded floors. 
I in the spring, and thus in summer's heat, 
I the sickles touch the rip'ning wheat, 
On Ceres call ; and let the lab'ring hind 
With oaken wreaths his boUow temples bind : 



Ob Ceres let him call, and Cerea prtiae, 
With uncouth dances, and with coahtry laya. 
And that by certain signs we may presage 
Of heats and rains, and wind's impetuous rage^ 
The sov'reign of the heav'ns has set on high 
The moon, to mark the changes of the sky ; 
When southern blasts should ease, and when the 

swain 
ShouU near their foU hia feeding flocks re- 
strain. 
For, ere the rising winds begin to roar, 
The working seas advance to wash the shore : 
Soft whispers run along the leafy woods ; 
And mountains whistle to the murm'ring floods. 
E'en then the doubtful billows scarce abstain 
From the toss'd vessel on the troubled main ; 
When crying cormorants forsake the sea. 
And, stretching to the covert, wing their way ; 
YtHien sportful coots run skimming o'er the 

strand ; 
When watchful herons leave their wat'ry standi 
And, mounting upward with erected flight. 
Gain on the skies, and soar above the sight. 
And oft, before tempestuous winds arise. 
The seeming stars fall headlong fixxn the skiea. 
And, shooting through the darkness, gild the 

night 
With sweeping glories, and long trails of light; 
And chaff' with eddy-winds is whirl'd around, 
And dancing leaves are lifted from the ground ; 
And floating feathers on the waters play. 
But, when the winged thunder takes his way 
From the coU north, and east and west engage^ 
And at their frontiers meet with equal rage. 
The clouds are crush'd : a glut ofgather'd rain 
The hollow ditches fills, and floats the plain ; 
And sailors furl their dropping sheets amain. 
Wet weather seldom hurts the most unwise ; 
So plain the signs, such prophets are the skies* 
The wary crazte foresees it first, and sails 
Above the storm, and leaves the lowly vales : 
The cow looks up, and fi^m afar can find 
The chanse of heaven, and snuflls it in the wind r 
The swalu>w skims the river's wat'ry face : 
The frogs renew the croaks of their loquadoua 

race: 
The careful ant her secret ceQ forsakes. 
And drags her eggs along the narrow tracks : 
At either horn the rainbow drinks the flood : 
Huge flodcs of rising rooks forsake their food, 
And, crying, seek the sheher of the wofjd. 
Besides, the sev'ral sorts of wat'ry fowls. 
That svrim the seas or haunt the standing pools. 
The swans that sail along the silver flood. 
And dive with stretching necks to search their 
fiwd, [▼uui 

llien lave their badcs with sprinkling dews ht 
And stem the stream to meet the pronds'd rain. 
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The crow with cUm'rooi eriei the ■how'r de- 

mftods, 
And flin^e stalks along the desert sands. 
The nighlly virgin, while her wheel she plies 
Foresees the storm impending in the skies, 
When sparkling lambs their sputtVing light ad- 
vance, 
And in the sockets oily bubbles dance. 

Then, afler showers, 'tis easy to descry 
Returning suns and a serener sky : 
The stars shine smarter ; and the moon adorns, 
As witii unborrowed beams, her sharpened horns. 
The fihny gossamer now flits no more, 
Nor halcyons bask on the short sunny shore : 
Their liuer is not tossM by sows unclean ; 
But a blue droughty mist descends upon the 

plain ; 
And o^rls, that mark the setting sun, declare 
A star-light evening, and a morning fair. 
Towering aloft avenging Nisus fhes. 
While, darM, below the guilty Scyllaiies. 
Wherever frighted Scylla flies away 
Swift Nisus follows, and pursues hts prey : 
Where injured Nisus takes his airy course, 
Thence trembling Scylla flies, and shuns his 

force. 
This punishment pursues th' unhappy maid, 
And thus the purple hair is dearly paid : 
Then, thrice the ravens rend the liquid air. 
And croak'mg notes proclaim the settled fair. 
Then round their airy palaces they fly. 
To greet the sun ; and, seiz'd with secret joy. 
When storms are overbbwn, with food repair 
To their forsaken nesta, and callow care. 
Not that I think their breasta with heav'nly 

souls 
InsptHd, as man, who destiny contrds. 
But with the changeful temper of the skies, 
As rains condense, and sunshme rarities, 
So turn the species in their alter*d minds, 
OomposM by calms and discomposM by winds : 
From hence proceeds the bird's harmonious 

voice; 
From hence the cows exult, and frisking hunbs 

rejoice. 
Observe the daily circle of the sun. 
And the short year of each revolving mooo : 
By them thou shalt foresee the following day ; 
Nor shall a starry night thy hopes betray. 
When first the moon appears, if then she 

shrouds 
Her silver crescent tipp*d with sable clouds, 
Conclude she bodes a tempest on the main. 
And brews for fields impetuous floods of rain. 
O- if her face with fiery flushing glow, 
Ifivnect the rattling winds aloft to blow. 
But, four nighta old, (fur that's the surest sign) 
With •harpen'd horni if glorious tbeo ihe shine, 



Next day, nor only that, but all the mooss 
'Till her revolving race be wholly run, 
Are void of tampesta, both by land and sea , 
And sailors in the port their promis'd vow slnll 

pay. 
Above the rest, the sun who never lies, 
Foretells the change of weather in the skies : 
For, if he rise unwilling to his race. 
Clouds on his brow, and spoto upon his face, 
Or if through mista he shoota his sullen beains, 
Frugal of light, in loose and straggling streams, 
Suspect a drizding day, with southern rain, 
Fatal to fruits and flocks, and promis'd grain. 
Or, if Aurora, wiih half openM eyes. 
And a pale Mckly cheek, salute the skies 
How shall the vine, with tender leaves, defiNMl 
Her teeming clusters, when the storms descend. 
When ridgy roofs and tiles can scarce avail 
To bar the ruin of the rattling hail ? 
But more than all, the setting sun survey. 
When down the steep of heav'n he dnves the 

day : 
For oft we find him finishing his race, 
With various colours erring on his face. 
If fieiy red his glowing globe descends, 
High winds and furious tempests he portMidi : 
But, if his cheeks are swoln with livid blue, 
He bodes wet weather by his wat'ry hue : 
If dusky spots are varied on his brow. 
And streak'd with red, a troubled colour show, 
That sullen mixture shall at once declare 
Winds, rain, and storms, and elemental war. 
What despVate madman then would venture o^er 
The firith, or haul his cables from the shore 7 
But, if with purple rays he brings the light, 
And a pure heav'n reigns to quiet night, 
No rising winds, or falling storms are ni^ ; 
But northern breezes through the foresta fly, 
And drive the rack, and purge the ruffled tl^. 
Th' unerring dun by certain signs declares 
What the late ev'n or early mom prepares, 
And when the south projects a stormy day, 
And when the clearing north will puflfthe cloodi 
away. 
The sun reveals the secrete of the dcy ; 
And who dares give the source of li^ht the 

Ue? 
The change of empires oflen he declares. 
Fierce tumulta, hidden treason*, open wart. 
He first the fate of Caesar did foretell, 
And pitied Rome, when Rome in Cesar lell; 
In iron clouds cuncealM the public light ; 
And impious mortals fear'd eternal night. 
Nor was (he fact foretold by him alone : 
Nature herself stood forth and seconded the 

sun. 
Earth, air, and seas, with prodigies were aign'd; 
And birds obscene, and howling doge, divin'd. 
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What rodct did JEtn** bellowing mouth expire 
From her torn entriib ! and what floods of fire ! 
What clanks were heard, in Gemuua skies afar, 
OTanns and armies, rushing to the war ! 
Dire earthquakes rent the solid Alps below, 
And from their summits shook th' eternal 

snow, 
l^ale spectres in the eldse of night were seen ; 
And ToicesJieard of more Aan mortal men, 
In sflent groves : dtmib sheep and oxen spdke ; 
And streams ran backward, and their beds 

lorsook: 
The yawning earth disclosed th* abjss of hell : 
The weeping statues did the wars foretell ; 
And holy sweat from brazen idols fell. 
Then, nsing in his might, the king of floods 
Rush'd through the forest, tore the lofty woods, 
And, rolling onward, with a sweepy sway. 
Bore houses, herds, and laboring hinds away, 
Blood sprang from wells ; wolres howlM in towns 

by night. 
And boding victims did the priests aflIHght. 
Such peals of thunder never pour'd fi-om high, 
Nor fbrky light'nings flashed fi'om such a millen 

iky. 
RM meteors ran across the etherialtpace ; 
Stirs disappeared, and comets took dieir place. 
For this th* Emathian plains once more were 

strewM 1%^*^ 

Whh Roman bodies, and just heav'n thought 
To fatten twice those fields with Roman blood. 
Then, after length of time, die lab'ring swainS} 
Who turn the turfs of ^oee unhappy plains, 
ShaH rusty piles firom the plough'd furrows 

take. 
And over empty helmets pats the rake^ 
Amas*d at anti^e titles on the stones. 
And mighty rehcs of gigantic bones 

Te home-bom deities of mortal birth ! 
Thou father Romdus, and mother Earth, 
Goddess uhsnov'd ! whose guardian arms ex- 
tend, 
O^er Tuscan Tiber's comve, and Roman towers 

defend ; 
"yVith youthful Cnsar jmr jobt pow'rs engage, 
Nor hinder him to save the sinking age. 
O ! let the blood, already spilt, atone 
For the past crimes of curst Laomedon ! 
Heav'n wants thee there : and loiig the gods, we 

know. 
Rave grudged thee, Cesar, to the world befow. 
Where fi^ud and rapine right and wrong coo- 

fbond, 
Where impious arms from ev^ry part resound, 
And monstrous crimes in ev'ry riiape are 

crownM. 
TIm peaceful peasant to the wars is pret8*d; 
!%« fiekh lie fallow in ingkirioas rest ; 



The plain no pasture to thto flodt affords ; 
The crooked scythes are straighten'd iBl» 

awords; 
AAd there Euphrates her softoflTspring arms, 
And here the Rhine rebellows with alarms ; 
The neighb'ring cities ran^e on several sides, 
Perfidious Mars king plighted leagues divides. 
And o'er the wasted world in triumph rides. 
So four fierce coursers, startbg to the race. 
Scour through the plain, and lengthen every 

pace; 
Nor rehis, nor curbs, nor threat*ning cries, tfaey 

fear. 
Bat fbrce along the tremblihg charioteer 



GEORGIC II. 

ARGUMENT. 

The suMect of the fbUowIng book is planting} In 
handling of which argument, the poet shows all 
the different methods of rmlslng trees, describes 
their variety, and gives rules tor the mana«ement 
of each In particular. Qe then points out the toils 
in which the several plants thrive best, and thence 
takes occasion to run out into the praises of Italj ; 
after which, he gives some direalons tor disce- 
verlng the ruMure of every soil, prescribes rules 
for dressing of vlnex, otfves, Ac and tonclodee 
the Georg ic with a panegyric on a country life. 

Tri;s &r of tHla^^, and of heav'nly signs ; 
Now sing, my IVfose, the growth of geaifroas 

tines, 
•nie shady groves, the woodland ^rofeny. 
And the ^ow product oflk/Gnerva*s tree. 

Great father Bacchus ! to my song repair ; 
For clustering grapes are thy peculiar care : 
For thee large bundhes load the behding vine ; 
And the last blessings of the year are thine. 
To thee his joys the joly Autiimn owes. 
When the fermenting juice the vat o'eMows. 
Come, strip with me, my god ! come drench 

allo'er 
Thy limbs in must of wine, and drink at ev'ry 

pore. [owe; 

Some trees their birth to bounteotis nature 
For some, without the pains ofphmtihe, grow. 
With osiers thus the banks of brooks abomid, 
Spnmf from the watfry genitis of the ground. 
From' the same principles gray willows eooM 
Hercutesn poplar, and the tender broom 
But some, from seeds inclosed in earth arise ; 
For thus the mastflil chestnut mates the does. 
Hence rise the branching beech and vocal oak, 
Whbre Jove 6f old oraciriodsly s|ioke. 
Some fh>m the root a rlsfng wm ? -li^JOWM 
Thus ebns, and thus the savage cherry growi t 
Thus the green bav, tb4t binds the nbeifa browi, 
fShboits, and it sheWd by the moiWi boiiglis. 
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Thate way* of ptantiiig Niture did ordain, 
For troM aod fhrubt, »iid ftU the fyhan rei^. 
Others thore are, by late experience found, 
Some cut the shooti, and plant in lumm'd 

ground; 
Some cover rooted ftalki in deeper mould; 
Some, doven-etaket i and (wondroue to be- 
hold!) 
Their eharpen'd endi in earth their footing 

place; 
And the dry polea prodoee a UTiag race ; 
Some bow their vines, which buried in the plain ; 
Their tops in distant arches rise again. 
Others no root require; the laborer cuts 
Toung slips, and in the soil securely puts. 
Ev'n stumps of olives, bar'd of leaves, and dead, 
Jtevive, and oft redeem their withered head. 
'T is usual now an inmate graff to see 
With insolence invade a foreign tree : 
Thus pears and quinces from the crabtree come ; 
And tlMis the ready oomel bears the plum. 

Then let the learned gard'ner mark with care 
The kinds of stocks, and what those kinds will 

bear; 
Explore the nature of ^ach several tree, 
And, known, improve with artful industry ; 
And le^ no spot of idle earth be found ; 
But cultivate the geniof of the ground : 
For open Ismarus will Bacchus please ; 
Tabumus loves the shade of olive-trees. 

The virtues of the several soils I sing.— - 
Maecenas, now thy needful sticcour brmg ! 
O thou, the better part of my renown, 
Inspire thy poet, and thy poem crown : 
Embark with me, while I new tracts ex|dore. 
With flying sails and breeses from the shore 
Not that my song in such a scanty space. 
So large a sufaject folly can embrace- 
Not though I were supplied with ironlmlgs, 
A hundred ttooths, filPd with as many tongues : 
But steer my vUsel wkh a steady hand, 
And coast ahmg the shore in right of land. 
Nor will I tire thy patience with a train 
Of preface, or what ancient poets feign. 
The trees which of themselves advance in air 
Are barren kinds, but strongly built and fiiir. 
Because the vigour of the native terth 
Maintains the plant, and. makes a manly birth. 
Tet these, reoeiv^ grafts of other kind. 
Or thence transplanted, change their savage 

mind. 
Their wildness lose, and, quitting nature's part. 
Obey the rules and discipline of art. 
The same do trees, that, sprung from barfen 

roots. 
In open fields transplanted bear their fruka. 
For, where they grow, the native energyi 
Turns all into the substance of the tree, 



Starves and destroys the fruit, is onl> made 
For brawny bulk, and for a barren shade. 
The plant that shoots from seed, a sullen t^Oe, 
At leisure grows, for late posterity, 
The gen'rous flavour lost, the fruits decay, 
And savage grapes are made the bird's i^iobla 

prey. 
Much labour is requird in trees, to tame 
Their wikl disorder, and in ranks reclaim. 
Well must the ground be digg'd, and better 

dressM, 
New Boil to make, and meliorate the rest. 
Old stakes of olive trees in plants revive 
By the same method Paphian myrtles live i 
But nobler vines by propagation Arive. 
From toots hard huels, and from sckmsrise 
Tall ash, and taller oak that mates the skies. 
Paha, poplar, fir, deaoending from the steep 
Of hiQs, to try the dangers of the deep. 
The thin-leav'd arbute hazel-graffs receives ; 
And pknes huge apples bear, that bore but 

leaves. 
Thus mastfol beech the bristly chestnut bears. 
And the wikl Bth is white with blooming pears. 
And greedy swine fi'om grafted elms are fed 
With fiilling acorns, Utat on oaks are bred. 

But various are the ways to change the state 
Of pfamts, to bod, to graff, t* inoculate. 
For, where the tender rinds of trees disclose 
Their shooting gems, a swelling knot there 



Just in that space a narrow sUt we make. 
Then other buds from bearing trees we take 
Inserted thus, the wounded riwi we dose. 
In whose moist womb th' admitted infant grow* 
But, when the smoother bole firom knots is ftwa- 
We nMtke a deep indsion in the tree. 
And in the sdid wood the slip indose ; 
The batt*ning bastard shoots agam and groWl - 
And in short space the bden bonghs arise« 
With happy firnit advancmg to the skies. 
The modier plant admires the leaves nakoofm 
Of alien trees, and apples not her own. 

Of vegetable woods are various kinds ; 
And the same species ire of several minds. 
Lotes, willows, efans, have tfifferent forms al- 
lowed: 
So fim'ral cypress, rising like a shroud. 
Fat dive trees of sundry sorts appear, ^ 
Of sundry shapes : thev unctious berries bear. 
Radii knig dives, orchites round produce, 
And bitter pausia, pounded for the jince. 
Alcinons* orchard various apples bears : 
Ui^ike are buigamots and pounder pears. 
Nor our Italian vines produce the shape, 
Or taste, or flavour of the Lesbian grape. 
The Thasian vfaws in richer soils I ~ 
The Mareotic grow in baxrea graund. 
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The Psythian grape we dry : Lagean juice 
Will stammVing tongues and •tagg'ring feet 

produce, 
ilath ripe are some, and some of later kind, 
Of golden some, and some of purple rind. 
How shall I praise the RboBtian grape divinei 
Which yet contends not with Falernian wine ? 
Th' Arminian many a consulship surrives, 
And lonfter than the Lydian vintage liveSi 
Or high Phancus, king of Chian growth : 
Sut, for large quantiliM and lasting, both, 
The less Argitis bears the prize away, 
The Rhodian, sacred to the solemn day, 
In second services is pour'd to Jove, 
And best accepted by the gods above. 
Kor must DiHnastus his oM honours kMe, 
In length and largeness like the dugs of cows. 
I pass the rest, whose ev'ry race, mad name. 
And kinds, are less material to my theme ; 
Which, who would learn, as soon may tell the 

sands, 
Driv'n by the western wind on Libyan lands ; 
Or number, when the blustVing Eurus roars, 
The billows beating on Ionian shores. 

Nor ev'ry plant txi ev'ry soil will grow : 
The sallow loves the wat'ry ground and low ; 
The marshes, alders : Nature seems t' ordain 
The rocky cliiffor the wild ash's reign; 
The balefiil yew to northern blasts assigns. 
To shores the myrtles, and to mounts the vines. 

Regard the extremest cultivated coast, 
From hot Arabia to the Scythian frost : 
AU sorts of trees their sevVal countries know; 
Black ebon only will in India grow. 
And od*rous frankincense on the Sabtean bou^ 
Balm slowly trickles thro' the bleeding veins 
Of happy shrubs in Idumason plains. 
The green Egyptian thorn, for med'cine good, 
With iEthiops' hoary trees and wooOy wood. 
Let others tell ; and how the Seres spin 
Their fleecy forests in a slender twine ; 
With mighty trunks of trees on Indian shores, 
Whose height above the feaiher*d arrow soars, 
Shot from the toughest bow, and, by the brawn 
Of expert archers with vast vigour drawn. 
Sharp tasted citrons Median climes produce, 
^Bitter the rind, but gen'rous is the juice) 
A cordial fruit, a present antidote 
Against the direftil stepdame's deadly draught. 
Who. mixing wicked weeds with woitls impure. 
The fate of mvied orphans would procure. 
Large is the plant, arid like a laurel grows, 
And, did it not a d iff rent scent disclose, 
A laurel were : the fragrant tlowV contemn 
The stormy wind, tenacious of their stem. 
With this, the Modes to laboring age be« 

queath 
New lungs, and cure the sourness of the breath. 



But neither Median woods, (a pleiiteomlaiid) 
Fair Ganges, Hermus roOing golden sand. 
Nor Bactria, nor the richer Indian fiekls, 
Nor all the gummy stores Arabia yields, 
Nor any foreign earth of greater name, 
Can with sweet Italy contend in fame. 
No bulls, whose nostrils breathe a living flame. 
Have tum'd our twrf ; no teeth of serp<>nts here 
Were sown, an ann*d host and iron crop to 

bear. 
But fruitful vines, and the fat oIive*s freight, 
And harvests heavy with their fruitflil weight, 
Adorn our fields ; and on the cheerf^il green 
The grazing flocks and lowing herds are seen. 
The warrior horse, here bred, is taught to train : 
There flows CliUlmnus through the floVry 

plain. 
Whose waves, for triumphs after prosp'rous 

war. 
The victim ox, and snowy sheep prepare. 
Perpetual spring our happy climate sees : 
Twice breed Uie cattle, and twice bear die 

trees; 
And summer suns recede by slow degrees. 
Our land u from the rage of tigers freed, 
Nor nourishes the lion's angry seed ; 
Nor pois'nous aconite is here producM, 
Or grows unknown, or is, when known, rofua*d ; 
Nor in so vast a length our serpents glide, 
Or rais'd on such a spiry volume nde. 

Next add opr cities oif illustrious name, 
Their costly labour, and stupendous fi^me ; 
Our forts on steepy hills, that far below 
See wanton streams in winding valleys ffow; 
Oqr twofokl seas, that, washing either side, 
A rich recruit of foreign stores provide ; 
Our spacious lakes ; thee, Larius, first ; and 

next 
Benacus, vrith tempestuous billows vez'd. 
Or shall I praise thy ports, or mention make 
Of the vast mound that binds the Lucrine lake ? 
Or the disdainful sea, that, shih from thence, 
Roars round the structure, and invades the 

fonce. 
There, where secure the Julian watera glide. 
Or where Avemus' jaws admit the Tyrrhene 

tide? 
Our quarries deep in earth, were fam'd ofold 
For veins ofsihrer, and for ore of gold. 
Th' inhabitants themselves their country grace : 
Hence rose the Marsian and Sabellian race. 
Strong linib'd and stout, and to the wars m- 

clinM, 
And hard Lignrians, a laborious kind. 
And Volscians arm'd with imo-beaded dai1i» 
Besides — an oflTspring of undaunted heart*--- 
The Deeii, Marii, great Camillus, came 
From hence, and greater Scipio's double nuie, 
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And mighty CmaBt, whose ▼ictorious ann 
To farthest Asia carry fierce alarmg, 
Avert unwariike Indians firoin bis Rome, 
Triumph abroad, secure our peace at home. 

Hail, sweet Satumian soil ! <^ fruitful grain 
Great parent, |preater of illustrious men ! 
Por thee my tuneful accents will I raise, 
And treat of arts disclos*d in ancient days, 
Once more unlock for thee the sacred spring, 
And old Ascraean veise in Roman cities sing. 

The nature of die sev'ral soils now see 
Their strength, their colour, their fertility : 
And first for heath, and barren hilly ground, 
Where meagre clay and flinty stones abound, 
Where the poor soil all succour seems to 



Yet tliis suffices the Palladian plant. 
Undoubted signs of such a soil are found ; 
For here wild oliTe-shoots o*erspread the 

ground. 
And heaps of berries strew the fields around. 
But, where the soil, with &tt'ning moisture 

fiUM, 
Is cloth'd with grass, and fruitful to be till'd. 
Such as in cheerful vales we view from high. 
Which dripping rocks with rolling streams 

supply, 
And feed with ooze ; where rising hillocks run 
In length, and open to the southern sun ; 
Where fern succeeds, ungrateful to the plough- 
That gentle ground to generous grapes allow. 
Strong stocks of vines it will in time produce, 
And overflow the vats with friendly juice. 
Such as our priesu in golden goblets pour 
To gods, the givers of the cheerful hour, 
Then when the bloated Tuscan bk>wB his horn. 
And reeking entrails are in chargers borne. 
If herds or fleecy flocks be more thy care. 
Or goats that graze the field, and bum it bare, 
Then seek Tarentum's lawns,and fiirtheet coast, 
Or such a field as hapless Mantua lost. 
Where silver swans sail down the wat'ry road, 
And graze the floating herbage of the flood. 
There crystal streams perpetual tenor keep, 
Nor food nor springs are wanting to thy sheep ; 
Por, what the day devours, the nightly dew 
Shall to the mom in pearly drops renew. 
Fat crumbling earth is fitter for the plough, 
Putrid and loose above, and black below ; 
For plou^ing is an imitative toil, 
Resembling nature in an easy soiL 
No land for seed like this ; no fields afibid 
So large an income to the village lord : 
No toUings teams from harveetrlabour come 
So late at nij^ht, so heavy-laden home. 
The like of forest land is understood, [wood. 
From whence the aurly ploughman gnilNi the 
Which had for length of ages idle it««l* 
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Then birds forsake the ruins of their seat. 
And, flying firom their nests, their callow young 

forget. 
The coarse lean sravel, on the mountain-sides. 
Scarce dewy bev rage for the bees provides ; 
Nor chalk nor crumbling stones, the food of 

snakes. 
That work in hollow earth their winding tracks, 
The soil exhaling clouds of subtle dews, 
Imbibing moisture which with ease she spews. 
Which rusts not iron, and whose mould is clean. 
Well cloth'd with cheerful grass, and ever groen. 
Is good for olives, and aspiring vines, 
Embracing husband-ekns in am'rous twines ; 
Is fit for flying cattle, fit to sow. 
And equal to the pasture and the plough. 
Such is the soil of fat Campanian fields ; 
Such large increase the land that joins Vesuf iui 

yields ; 
And such a country could Acerrm boast. 
Till Clanius overflowed the unhappy coast. 

I teach thee next the diflTring soils to knoWy 
The light for vines, the heavier for the plou|^ 
Choose first a place for such a purpose fit : 
There dig the solid earth and sink a pit ; 
Next fill the hole with its own earth again. 
And trample with thy feet and tread it in: 
Then, if it rise not to the former hei^t 
Of superfice, conclude that soil is light, 
A proper ground for pasturage and vines. 
But, if the sullen earth, so press'd, repines 
Within its native mansion to retire. 
And stays without, a heap of heavy min, 
'Tis ffood for arable, a glebe that asks 
Tough teams of oxen, and laborious tasks. 
Salt earth and bitter are not fit to sow. 
Nor will be tam'd and mended by the ploogh. 
Sweet grapes degenerate there ; and firuta, 

declin'd [kod: 

From their first flav'rous taste, renounce their 
This tmth by sure experiment is tried : 
For first an osier oofainder provide 
Of twigs thick wrought (such toiling peasaati 

twine. 
When thro' straight passages they strain thsir 

wine:) 
In this close vessel place that earth accurs'd, 
But fiird brimful with wholesome water first ; 
Then nnk it through : the drops will rope around. 
And, by the bitter taste, disclose the ground. 
The fatter earth by handling we may find. 
With ease distingui«h'd from the meagre kind 
Poor soil will crumble into dust; the rich 
Will to the fingers cleave like clammy pitch : 
Moist earth produces com and grass, but both 
Too rank and too luxuriant in their growth. 
Let not my land so large a promise boast. 
Lest the rank ears in length of stem bo loirt. 
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The hearier atrth it by her weight betray'd. 

The lighter in the polling hand is weigh'd. 

*Tis easT to distinguish bjr the sight 

The colour of the soil, and black from white. 

fiat the cold ground is difficult to know ; 

Tet this the plants, that prosper there, will 



Black ivy, pitch-trees, and the baleful yew. 
These rules considered well, with early care 
The vioeyaid destin*d for thy tines prepare : 
But, k>ng before the plantmg, dig the giround, 
"With furrows deep that cast a rising mound. 
The clods, expos'd to winter winds, will bske ; 
For putrid earth will best the vineyards take ; 
And hoary frosts, after the painful toil 
Of delving hinds, will rot the mellow soil. 

Some peasanu, not t' omit the nicest care, 
Of the same soil their nivsery prepare, 
With that of their planUlion ; lest the tree. 
Translated, should not with the soil agree. 
Beside, to plant it as it was, they mkrk 
The heav'ns four quarters on the tender bark« 
And to the north or south restore the side, 
"Which at their birth did heat or cold abide : 
So strong is custom ; such effects can use 
In tender souls of pliant plants produce. 

Choose next a province for thy vineyard's 
reign, 
On hills above, or in the lowly plain. 
If fertile fields or valleys be thy choice 
Plant thick : for bounteous Bacchus will rejoipe 
In dose plantations there : but if the vine 
On rising ground be placM, or hills supme. 
Extend Uiy loose battalions largely wide, 
Op'ning thy ranks aikl files on either side. 
But marshalTd all in order as they stand ; 
And let no soldW straggle from his band. 
As legions in the field their firont display 
To try the fortune of some doubtful day. 
And move to meet their ibes with sober pace, 
Strict to their figure, thoush in wider space. 
Before the batUe joins, while from afkr 
The field yet glitters withlhe pomp of war. 
And equal Mars, like an impartial lord, 
Leaves all to fortune, and the dint of sword— 
So let thy vines in intervalJB be set, 
But not their rural discipline forget : 
Indulge their width, and add a roomy ^pace, . 
That their extremest lines may scarce embrace : 
Nor this alone to indulge a rain delight. 
And make a pleasbg prospect for the sight ; 
But, for the ground itself, this only way, 
Can equal vigour to the plants convey. 
Which, crowded, want the room, their brandies 
to display. 

How deep they must be planted, wpuldst thou 
know^ 
In shaDow furrows ▼ines securely grow. 



Not so the rest of plants; fi>r Jove*a (^pnr 

tree. 
That holds the woods in awful sovVeignty, 
Requires a depth of kxlging in the ground, 
And, next the lower skies^ a bed profound : 
High as his topmost boughs to heav'n ascend^ 
So low his roots to hell's dominions tend. 
Therefore, nor winds, noir winter's range o'er* 

throws 
His bulky body ; but unmov'd he grows : 
For length of ages lasts his happy reign ; 
And lives of mortal man contend in vain. 
Full in the midst of his own strength he standi^ 
Stretching his brawtiy arms, and leafy hands ; 
His shade protects the plains ; his head thfr 

hills commands. 
The hurtful hazel in thy vineyard shun ; 
Nor plant.it to receive the setting sun ; 
Nor break the topmost branches from the tree ;. 
Nor prime, with blunted knife, the progeny. 
Root up :wild olives from thy laboUrM lands ; 
l>'pr sparkfing fire, firom hind's unwary hands, 
Is often scatteHd o'er their unctuous rinds. 
And after spread abroad by ragin| ^inds : 
For first the smould'ring flame the trunk re» 

ceives; 
Ascending thence, it crackles in the leaves ; 
At length victorious to the top aspires 
Involving all the wood in smoky fires ; 
But most, when driven by winds, the fUmlii^ 

storm 
Of the long fires destroys the beauteous fbrnu 
In ashes then th* imhappy Ttneyard lies : 
Nor will the blasted plants from ruin rise ; 
Nor win the ^ither'd stock be green again ; 
But the wild olive shoots, aiid shades th' m* 

jgratefiil plain. 
Be not seduced with wisdom's empty shows, 
Toftir the peacefijl ground when Boreas blows* 
When winter frosts constrain the field with oold» 
The fainty root can take no steady hold. 
But, when the golden spring reveals the year. 
And the white bird returns, whom serpent* 

fear, 
That season deem the best to plant thy rines : 
Next that, is when autumnal warmth dedinet, 
Era heat is quite decay'd or cold begun. 
Or Capricorn adnuts the winter sun. 
The spring adorns the woods, renews the 

leaves : 
The womb of earth the genial seed receives : 
For then Almighty Jove descends, and pours 
Into his buxom bride his fhiitful show'rs ; 
And, mixing his large limbs with hers, he feeds 
Her bhihs with kindly juice, and fosters teeming 

seeds. 
Then joyous bjrds frequent the lonely grove, 
Aiidbc«sts, l^ nature stung, renew their kW. 
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,7liffi 6eUi the IMas of boriwi oora dwdoM ; 
And, while the balmy western gpuii blows ; 
Earth to the breath her bostim dares expose. 
With kindly moisture then the plmu abound ; 
The grass securely springs above the ground ; 
The. tender twig shoots upward to the skies, 
And on the faith of the new sim roUes. 
The swerving Tines on the tall eknt prevail : 
.Unhurt by soqthem show'rs or nonhem hail, 
They spread their gems, the genial warmth to 

share, 
And boldly trust their buds in open air. 
In this soft season (let me dare to sin^) 
The world wai^hatchM by heaven's inpsrial 

king- 
In prime of all the year, and holy-days of 

spring. 
Then did the new creation first appear \ 
Nor other was the tenor of the year, 
WHmi laughing hea/n did the great birth attepd, 
And eastern wiiidii rheir wintry lu'eath suspend : 
Then sheep fir«t &aw the sun in openfieUs ; 
And savage be^si* were sent to stock the wilds ; 
And golden stars tiew up to light the skies ; 
Apd man's relenUeas race from stony quarries 

rise. 
Nor could the lender new creation bear 
Th' excessive heal* or coldness of the year, 
B It, chilPd by winter, or by summer fir'd, 
The middle temper of the spring required, 
When wami'Ji and moisture did at once aboond, 
And heaven*8 induljjence brooded on the ground. 

For what r'tmains, in depth of earth secure 
Thy coverM plants, and dung with hot manure ; 
And shells and gravel in the ground enclose ; 
For through their hollow chinks the water flows, 
VThieh, thus imbib'd, returns in misty dews, 
And, steaming up, the rising plant renews. 
fkmo husband nen, of late have found the way, 
A hilly heap of stones above to lay, 
And press the plants with shards of potter's day. 
This fence against immod'rate rain they found, 
Or, when the Dog-star cleaves the thirsty groond. 
De mindful, when thou hast entomb'd the shoot, 
With Afore of earth around to feed the xoot ; 
With iron teeth of rakes and prongs, to move 
The crusted earth, and loosen it above. 
Then exercise thy sturdy steers to plough 
Betwixt thy vines, and teach the feeble row 
To moimt on reeds, and wands, and , upward led. 
On Mben poles to raise their ibrky head. 
On these new crutches let them learn to walk, 
TUl, swerving upwards with a stronger stalk. 
They brave the winds, and, clinging to their 

guide. 
On topn «Yf elms at length triumphant ride. 
But. in their tender nonage, while they spread 
Their fringing leaves, and lift thair infiuit 



And upward wbik they shoot in open air, 
Indulge their chikihood, and the nnrslings spare ; 
Nor exercise thy rage on new-born life : 
Nor let thy hand su^y the pruning4nife. 
And crop luxuriant stragglers, nor be loth 
To strip the branches of their leafy growth. 
But, when the rooted vines, with steady hold. 
Can clasp their oUm, then, husbandmen, be bold 
To k>p the disobedient boughs, that staid 
Beyood their ranks ; let crooked steel invade 
The lawless troops, which discipline disclaim, 
And their superfluous growth with rigour tame. 
Next, (enc*d with hedges and deep ditehee 



Exclude th' enroaching cattle firom thy ground, 
While yet the tender gems but just appear, 
Unable to sustain th* uncertain year ; 
Whqee leaves are not abne fixil winter's prey. 
But oA by summer suns are scorch'd away. 
And worse than both, become th' unworthy 



Of bufiUoes, salt goats, and hungry cows. 
For not December's frost that bums the boogbs. 
Nor dog-days' parching heat that splits the 

rocks, 
Arebalfsoharmflil as the greedy flocks, 
Their venom'd bite, and sears faidenied on die 



For this, the maleiactor goat was laid 
On Bacchus' altar, and his forfeit paid. 
At Athens thus old comedy began. 
When round the streets the leeling actors ran, 
In country villages, and crossing ways, 
Oontendiog for the prixef of their plays ; 
And, glad with Bacchus, on the grassy soil, 
Leap'd o'er the skins of goats besmear'd with oil. 
Thus Roman youth, deriv'd firom ruin'd Tnqr, 
In iiide Satumian rhymes express their joy : 
With taunts, and laiighter loud, their audioDoe 

pl«Me, 
Defonn'd with vixards,cut from barksof trets: 
In jolly hymns they praise the god of wine. 
Whose earthen images adorn the pine. 
And there are hung on high, in honour of Ibo 

vine. 
A madness so devout the vineyard fiBs : 
In hollow valleys and on rising hills, 
On whate'er side he turns his honest fiwe, 
And dances in the wind, those fiekla are in Idi 

grace. 
To Bacchus therefore let ue tune our Inyi, 
And in our mother tongue resound hie praiie. 
Thin cakes in chargers, and a guilty goat, 
Dragg'd by the horns, be to his altars brooflil! 
Whoee oOer^d entrails diall hie crime »• 

proach. 
And drip their fatness from the hasel broach. 
To dress ^y vinM, new labour as reqeirV; 
Nor mutt the painfid hnsbsndminbe iMc 
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For thrice at letct, in compus of the year, 
Thy vineyard muet employ the sturdy steer 
To turn the gtebe, besides thy daily pain 
To break the ckxts, and make the surface 

plain, 
T' unload the branches, or the leaves to thin, 
That suck the vital moisture of the vine. 
Thus in a circle runs the peasant's pain. 
And the year rolls within itself again. 
E'en in the lowest months, when ttorms have 

shed 
From vines the hairy honours of their head. 
Not then the grudging hind his labour ends, 
But to the coming year his care extends. 
E'en then the naked vine he pertecutM ; 
His pruning knife at once reforms and cuts. 
Be first to dig the ground : be first to bum 
The branches lopp'd ; and first the props return 
Into thy house that bore the burden'd vines ; 
But last to reap the vintage of thy wines. 
T%vice in the year luxiviant leaves o'ershade 
The encumber'd vine *, rough brambles twice 

invade : 
Hard labour both!— Commend the large excess 
Of spacious vineyards ; cuUivate the k»ss. 
Besides, in woods the shrubs of prickly thorn, 
Sallows and reeds on banks of rivers borne. 
Remain to cut — ^for vineyards useful found 
To stay thy vines, and fence thy fruitful growid. 
Nay, when thy tender trees at length are 

bound ; [firee : 

When peaceful vines firom pruning-hooks are 
When husbands have survey'd the last degree. 
And utmost files of plants, and order'd ov'ry 

tree; 
E'en when they sing at ease in full content 
Insuhing o'er the toils they underwent. 
Yet still they find a future task remain. 
To turn the soil, and break the clods again : 
And, after all, their joys are insincere, 
WhUe falling rains on ripening grapes they fear. 
Quite opposite to these are olives found : 
No dressing they require, and dread no wound, 
Nor rakes nor harrows need ; but fix'd below 
Rejoice in open air, and unconcem'dly grow. 
The soil itself due nourishment supplies : 
Plough but the furrows, and the fniits arise, 
Content with small endeavours, till they spring, 
GaSi peace they figure, and sweet plenty bring : 
Then oUves plant, and hymns to Pallas sing. 
Thus apple-trees, whose trunks are strong to 

bear 
Their spreading boughs, exert themselves m air, 
Want no supply, but stand secure alone. 
Not tnasHng foreign forces, but their own, 
Till with the ruddy fireight the bending branches 

groan. 
Thus trees of nature, and each common bosh, 
UnouktiTatsd thrirt, and with red barriea Unrii. 



WiU shmbs are shoni for browse : the liiii^h^ 

height 
Of unctuous trees are torches for the night. 
And shall we doubt, (indulging easy sl<Ah,) 
To sow, to set, and to reform dieir growth ? 
To leave the lofty plants— the fowly kind 
Are for the shepherd or the sheep design'd. 
E'en humble broom and osiers have their use. 
And shade for sheep, and food for flocks pio- 

duce; 
Hedges for com, and honey for the bees. 
Besides the pleasing prospect of the trees. 
How goodly looks Cytrous, ever green 
With boxen groves! with vthat delight ar» 

seen 
Narycian woods of pitch, whose gloomy shade 
Seems for retreat of heav'nly Muses made ! 
But much more pleasing are those fields to eeo^ 
That need not pk>ughs, nor human industry. 
E'en cold Caucasian rocks with trees are 

spread. 
And wear green forests on their hilly head. 
Though bending firom the blast of eaatom 

storms, 
Tho* shent their leaves, and shatter'd are their 

arms, 
Yet heav'n their various plants for use d 
For houses, cedars— and, for shipping, pin 
Cypress provides for spokes and wheels of 

wains, 
And all for keels of ships, that scour the wat'rjr 

plains. 
WiUows in twigs are fruitful, efans in leaves ; 
The war, from stubborn myrtle, shafts re* 

ceives — 
From comels, javelins; and the tougher jew 
Receives the landing figure of a bow. 
Nor box, nor Umes without their use are made. 
Smooth grain'd, and proper for the turaec'e 

trade: 
Which curious hands may carve, and steel with 

ease invade. 
Light alder stems the Po's impetuous tide, 
And bees m hoUow oaks their honey hide. 
Now balance with these gifVs, the fiimy joys 
Of wine, attended with eternal noise. 
Wine urg'd to lawless lust the Centaurs' train: 
Thro* wine they quarrePd, and thro' wme wece 

slain. 
O happy, if he knew his happy state. 
The swain, who, firee from bus'ness and debate 
Receives his easy food from Nature's hand, 
And just retums of cultivated land ! 
No ^ace, with a lof^y gate, he wants, 
T' admit the tides of eariy visitants, 
With eager eyes devouring as they pass. 
The breathing figures of Corinthian brass. 
No statues tlveaten, from high pedestals ; 
No Penian trras hides his bomelj waUi, 
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With tntie veiU, which, throogh their shady 

fold, 
Betray the streaks of ill-dissembled gold : 
He boasts no wool, whose natire white is dyM 
With purple poinn of Assyrian pride : 
No costly drugs of Araby defile, 
With foraign scents, the sweetness of his oil : 
But easy quiet, a secure retreat, 
A harmless life that knows not how to cheat ; 
With horae-bred ptenty, the rich owner bless ; 
And rural pleasures crown his happiness. 
UnvezM with quarrels, undtrturb'd with noise, 
The country king his peaceful realm enjoya— 
Cool grots, and living lakes, the flow*ry pride 
Of meads, and streams that through the Yalley 

glide. 
And shady groves that easy sleep invite. 
And, after toilsome days, a soft repose at night. 
Wild beasts <^ nature in his woods abound ; 
And youth, of labour patient, plough the ground, 
Inur*d to hardship, and to homely fare 
Nor venerable age is wanting there. 
In great examples to the youthful train ; 
Nor are the gods ador'd with rites profane. 
From hence Astrsa took her flight ; and here 
Hie prints of her departing steps appear. 

Ye sacred Muses ! with whose beauty fir'd, 
My soul is ravish'd, and my brain in^pir'd^ 
Whose priest I am, whose holy fillets wear— 
Would you your poet's first petition hear ; 
GHve me the ways of wandMng stars to know, 
Hie depths of heav'n above, and earth below : 
Teach me the various labours of the moon. 
And whence proceed th* eclipses of the sun : 
Why flowing tides prevail upon the main, 
And m what dark recess they shrink again ; 
What shakes the solid earth i what cause delays 
Hie summer nights, and shortens winter days. 
But, if my heavy blood restrain the flight 
Of my free soul, aspiring to the height 
Of nature, and undouded fields of light— 
My next desire is, void of care and stife, 
To lead a soft, secure, inglorious life — 
A country cottage near a crystal flood, 
A winding valley, and a lofty wood. 
Some god conduct me to the sacred shades, 
Where Bacchanals are sung by Spartan maids, 
Or lift me high to Hemus* hilly crown. 
Or in the plains of Tempo lay me down. 
Or lead me to some solitary place. 
And cover my retreat from human race. 

Happy the man, who, studying Nature's 

laws. 
Through known effects can trace the secret 

cause — 
His mind, possessing in a quiet state, 
Feariess of Fortune, and resign*d to Fate i 
And happy too is he, who decks the bow'rs 
Of Syivaas, and adores the rural pow'r^— 



Whose mind, immov'd, the bribei of courts can 

see. 
Their glittering baita, and purple slavery— 
Nor hopes the people's praise, nor fears their 

frown. 
Nor, when contending kindred tear the crowot 
Will set up one, or pull another down. 

Without concern he hears, but hears from fitf. 
Of tumults, and descents, and distant war; 
Nor with a superstitious fear is aw'd. 
For what befalls at home, or what abroad. 
Nor envies he the rich their heapy siore. 
Nor his own peace disturbs with pity for the 

poor. 
He feeds on fruits, which, of their own accord 
The willing ground and laden treM afford. 
From his lov'd home no lucre him can draw ; 
The senate's mad decrees he never saw ; 
Nor heard, at bawling bars, corrupted law. 
Some to the seas, and some to camps, resort. 
And some with impudence bvade the court : 
In foreign countries, others seek renoMm ; 
With wars and taxes, others waste their own, 
And houses bum, and household gods deface. 
To drink in bowls which glitt'ring gems enchase, 
To loll on couches, rich with citron steds. 
And lay their guilty limbs on Tyrian beds 
This wretch in earth entombs hb golden ore, 
Hov'ring and brooding on his buried store. 
Some patriot {oo\b to pop'lar praise aspire 
Of public speeches, which worse fools admire, 
While,from both benches, with redoubled sounds, 
Th' applause of lords and commoners abounds. 
Some, through ambition, or through thirst of gold, 
Have slain their brothers, or their country sold, 
And, leaving their sweet homes, in exile run 
To lands that lie beneath another sun. 

The peasant, innocent of all these ills. 
With crooked ploughs the fertile fallow tills, 
And the round year with daily labour fiUs : 
And hence the country markets are supplied: 
Enough remains for houehold charge beside, 
His wife and tender children to sustain, 
And gratefully to feed his dumb deserving train. 
Nor cease his labours till the yellow field 
A full return of bearded harvest yieU — 
A crop so plenteous, as the land to load, 
O'ercome the crowded bams, and lodge on ridsi 

abroad. 
Thus eVry several season is employ'd. 
Some spent in toil, and some in ease enjoy'd. 
The yeaning ewes prevent the springing year : 
The laded bou^s their fruits in autumn bear : 
'Tis then the vrae her liquid harvest yields, 
Bak'd in the sunshine of ascending fields. 
The winter comes ; and then the falling masi 
For greedy swine provides a full repast : 
Then olives, ground in mills, their fatness boast ( 
And winter Iniits are meUow'd by the &oat. 
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Hii evM we eu'd with iotemls of bli»; 
Hit Utile children climbing for a kiss, 
Welcome tHeir (mther*s late retom at ni|;ht, 
His faichfiil bed is crown'd with chaste delight ; 
His kine with swelling uddera ready stand, 
And, bwing for the pail, inrite the milker't hand. 
His wanton kids, with budding horns prepared 
Fight harmless battlee in his homely yard : 
Himself, in rastk pomp, on holy-days, 
To rural pow'rs a just oblation pays, 
And on the green his careless fimbs display*. 
The hearth is in the midst: the herdimen 

round 
The cheerful fire, provoke his health in goblets 

crown d. 
He calls on Baechtn, and propounds the prize : 
The groom his fallow frroom at bats defies. 
And bends his bow, and levels Mith his eyes. 
Or, striptfor wrestling, smears his limbs with 

oil. 
And watches, with a trip, his foe to foU. 
Such was the Hft the frugal Sabines led 
So Remus and his brother god were bred, 
From whom th' austere Btrarian virtue rose ; 
And this rude life our homoly fatliers chose. 
OM Rome from such a race deriv'd her birth, 
(The seat of empire, and the conquer'd earth) 
Which now on sev'n high hills triumphant 

reigns. 
And in that compass all the work! contains. 
Ere Saturn's rebel son usurp'd the skies. 
When beasts were only slain for sacrifice. 
While peaceful Crete enjoy'd her ancient lord. 
Ere sounding hammers foit^'d th* inhuman sword, 
Ere hollow drams w^ neat, before the breath 
Of brasen trumpets rung the peals of death. 
The good old cod his hanger did assuage 
With roots and herbs, and gave the golden age. 
But, over-labouHd with so long a course, 
*Tis time to set at ease the smoking horse. 



GEORGIC III. 
ARGUMENT. 
Tills book begins with the Invocation of iiome rural 
deities, and a compliment to Atucustus: after 
which Vlrfll directs hlmaeir to Mascenas, and en- 
tern on his subject He lays down rules for the 
breedlni! and m-ioagemeni of horses, oxen, sheep, 
gaits. And dojTS ; and Interweaves several plea- 
sant descriptions of a chariot-Face, of the battle of 
the bulls, of the force of love, and of the Scythian 
winter. In the latter part of the book, he reUtes 
the diseases Incident to cattle : and ends wtth the 
description of a fktal murrain that formerly raged 
among the Alps. 

Tht fields, propitious Pales, I rehearse ; 
And sing thy pastures in no vulgar verse, 
Amphrysian shepherd ! the Lycnan woods, 
Arouiift's flow'iy plaiiii, and pleasing flooda. 



AH other themes, that'careless miada inrite. 
Are worn with use, unworthy me to write* 
Busiris* altars, and the dfae decrees 
Of liard Eurystheus ev'ry reader sees : 
Hylas the hay^ Latona's erring isle, 
And Pclops* iv'ry shoulder, and his toil 
For fair Hippodame, with all the rest 
Of Grecian tales, by poets are express'd. 
New ways I must attempt, my grov*Iing name 
To raise ak>ft, and wing my flight to iame. 
I, first of Romans, s^ in triumph coma 
From conquer'd Greece, and brbg her tropliiee 

home. 
With foreign spoils adora my native place. 
And with Idume's palms my Mantua graee. 
Of Parian stone a temple will I raise, 
Where the slow Minciuf thfough the valley 

strays. 
Where cooling streams invite the flocka to 

drink. 
And reeds defend the winding water's brink. 
Full in the midst shaH mighty Cmsar stand, 
HoM the chiefhonours, and the dome command. 
Then I, conspicuous in my Tynan gown, 
(Submitting to his godhead my renown) 
A hundred coursers from the goal will drive : 
The rival chariou in the race shall strive. 
All Greece shall flock from far, my games to aee: 
The whorlbat, and the rapid race, shall be 
Reserv'd for Cm^, and oruain'd by me. 
Myself, with olive crown*d, the gifts will bear. 
E'en now methinks the public shouU I hear, 
The passing pageants, and the pomps appear. 
I to the temple will conduct the crew, 
The sacrifice, and sacrificers view. 
From thence return, attended with my tram. 
Where the proud theatres disdoee the scene, 
Which interwoven Britons seem to raise. 
And show the triumph which their shame db« 

plays. 
High o'er the gate, in elephant and gold, 
The crowd shall Cesar's Indian war bcJiold : 
The Nile shall flow beneath ; and, on the side, 
His shatterM ships on brazen pillars ride. 
Next him Niphates, with inverted urn, 
And dropping sedge, shall his Armenia momi; 
And Asian cities in our triumph borne. 
With backward bows the Parthians shaH be 

there. 
And, spurring from the fight, confess their fear. 
A double wreath shall crown our Cmsar*! 

brows^ 
Two difTrent trophies, (rom two dilTrent foes. 
Europe with Afi'ic in his fame shall join ; 
But neither shore his conquests shaD confine. 
The Parian marble there shall seem to move 
In breathing statues, not unworthy Jove, 
Resembing heroes, whose ethereal root 
Is Jove himself, and Cesar is die fruit. 
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TrM sad hi* race the scolirtor thall empldy ; 
And he— the god who huilt the wdb of Tro^. 
EnTj herself at last, grown pale and dtnnb, 
(By CiBsar combatted and overcome) 
Shan give her hands, and fear the curttBg 

snakes 
Of hshing Furies, and the baraing lakes ; 
The pahB of &mish^ Tantalus shall feel, 
And SisTphuii that laboars op the hill 
The rolHng rock m rahi; and corst Ixiooi's 

wheel. 
Meantime we mast pmwie the sjrlran lands, 
<Th* abode of nymphs) untouch'd by fbrmer 



For such, Macenas are thy hard commaiids. 

Without thee, nothing lofty can I sing. 

Come then, and with thyself, thy genius brings ■ 

With which hnpir'd, I brook no doll delay ; 

Oithnnm loodly ctiWn me to my way ; 

Thy hottnili, Tayi^tos, open, and pursue' tUsir 

High'IBpi^iirns urges on my speed, 

Fam'd for his hills, and for his horses' breed : 

From hflls and ddes the cheerful cries r»- 



For Echo hants along, and propagate! the 

sound. 
A time will come, when txnf maturer tnose, 
f n Cnsar's wars, a nobler theme shaH choose, 
And through more ages bear my sor e r eiguS 

praise, 
Than have from Tithon past to Cesar's days. 
The genVous youth, who sttKhous of the 

prize, 
^Tht race of running cx)iri«er8 muhtplies. 
Or to the plough the stordy bullock breeds. 
May know that from the dam the worth of each 

proceeds. 
The mother-cow must wear a lowr'ing look, 
"Sour-beaded, strongly neck'd, to bear the yoke. 
Her double dew-lap from her chin descend^. 
And at her kne^s the pondVoos burden ends. 
Long are her sides and large; her limba are 

great; 
Rough are her ears, and broad her horny feet. 
Her colour shnihig black, but neck'd with white ; 
She tosses from the yoke ; prorokes the fight ; 
She rises in her gait, is free from fears. 
And in her fru:e a bull's resemblance bears : 
Her ample forehead with a star is crown'd ; 
And with her length of tail she sweeps the 

ground. 
The bull's insult at four she may sustain; 
But, after ten, from nupdal rites refrain. 
Six seasons use, but then release the cow, 
Unfit for love, and for the lab'ring plough. 
Now while their youth is fiU'd with kindly 

fire. 
Submit thy fbrnatof to th« hatj aire: 



Watch the qvick motions of the fr isUng USL ; 
Then serve their fury with the rushing male. 
Indulging pleasure lest die breed sboukl fiuL 

In youth alone, unhappy mortals live ; 
But, ah ! the mighty bliss is fugitive : 
Discolour'd sickness, anxious labour, come, 
And age, and death's mexorabledoom. 

Tevly thy herds in vigour will impair, 
Recruit and mend them with thy yearly care 
Still propagate ; for still thev fall away : 
'Tis prudence to prevent th' entire decay. 

Like diligence requires the courser's race 
In early choice, and for a kttger space. 
The colt, that for a stallion is desigiPd, 
By sure presages shows his gen'rous Idnd : 
Of able body, sonnd of limb and wind ; 
Upright he walks, on pasterns firm afljd strai^t 
His motions easy ; prancing in his gait; 
The first to lead the way, to tempt the flood, 
To pass the bridge unknown, nor fear the trenb* 

ling wood; 
Dauntless at empty noises ; lofty neck'd ; 
Shrp-headed, bsjTel-belHed, broadljback'd ; 
Brawny his chest, and deep ; his ooloor gray; 
For beauty, dappled, or the brightest bay t 
Faint white and dun will scarce the re&ring pay. 
The fiery courser when he hears hom Su 
The sprightly trumpets, and the shouts <^ war, 
Pridci op his ears ; atid, trembBng with delight, 
Shifts pl4ce, and paws, and hop^ the prOnL^d 

fight. 
On his right shoulder his thick mane reclin'd, 
Ruffles at spfeed, and dances in the wind. 
His homy hoofii are jetty black and round ; 
His chine is double ; starting with a bound 
He turns the turf, and shakes the solid ground* 
Fire from his eyes, cbuds from his nostrils flow: 
He hears his rider headlong on the Ibe. 

Such was the steed in Gh'ecian poets iam'd. 
Proud Cyllanis, by Spartan Pollux tam'd : 
Such coursers bore to fight the god of Thrace ; 
And such, AdriHes, was thy warlike race. 
In such a shape, griin Ssitom did restrain 
His hekv'idy limb«, and flow'd with a such manei 
When, half surprised, and fearing to be seen. 
The lecher gallop'd from his jealous quoen, 
Ran up the ridges of the roclor amiain, 
And with shrill neigMngs filTd the neifhbVing; 
plain. 

But, worn with years, when dire dis^afrir 
come. 
Then hide his not ignoble age at home. 
In peace t' enjoy his former palms and paitti ; 
And gratefully be kind to his remaras. 
For, when his blood no youthfUl spirits move, 
He languishes and lidxNirs in his love ; 
And, when the sprightly seed should swiftly 
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In Tain be barns^ like hasty atubble fires, 
And in himself, his former self requires. 
His age and courage weigh ; nor those alone ; 
But note his Other's virtues and his own : 
Observe, if he disdains to vield-the prize, 
Of loss impatient, proud of victories. 

Hast thou beheld, when from the goal they 
start, 
The youthful charioteers with heaving heart 
Rush to the race ; and panting, scarcely bear 
Th' extremes of fev'rish hope amd chilling fear ; 
Stoop to the reins, and lash with all their force ? 
The flying chariot kindles in the course : 
And now alow, and now ak>ft they fly, 
As borne through air, and seem to UMich the sky. 
No stop, no stay : bul clouds of sand arise, 
Spum*d, and cast backward on the fbUowen* 

eyes. 
The hindmost blows the foam upon the first : 
Such is the love of praise, an honourable thirst. 

Bold Ericthonius was the first who join*d 
Four horses for the rapid race design'd. 
And o*er the dusty wheels prMiding sate : 
The LapithaB, to chariots, add the state 
Of bits and biidles ; taught the steed to bound, 
To run the ring, and trace the mazy round ; 
To stop, to fly, the rules of war to know ; 
T' obey the rider, and to dare the foe. 

To choose a youthful steed with courage fir'd, 
To breed him, break him, back him, are re- 
quired 
Ezperienc'd masters ; and in sundry ways, 
Their labours equal, and alike their praise. 
But, once again, the batter'd horse beware : 
The weak old stallion will deceive thy care, 
Though fiunous in his youth for force and speed. 
Or was of Argos or Epirian breed, 
Or did from Neptune's race, or torn himself 
proceed. 

These things premisM, when now the nuptial 
time 
Approach^ for the stately steed to climb, 
With food enable him to make his court ; 
Pistend his chine, and pamper him for sport : 
Feed him with herbs, whatever thou canst find, 
Of genVous warmth, and of salacious kind : 
Then water him, and (drinking what he can) 
Encourage him to thirst again, with bran. 
Instructed thus, produce turn to the fiur. 
And join in wedlock to the longing mare. 
For, if the sire be faint, or out of case, 
He will be copied in his famished race, 
And sink beneath the pleasing task assigned 
(For all's too little for the craving kind.) 
As for the females, with industrious care 
Take down their mettle ; keep them lean and 

bare: 
When conscious of their past delight, and keen 
To take thaleap, and prove the iport again, 



With scanty measure then supply their food ^ 
And, when athirst, restrain them firom the flood $ 
Their bodies harass ; sink them when they run ^. 
And fry their melting marrow in the sun. 
Starve them, when bams beneath their buideiL 

groan, 
And winnow'd chafi*by western winds is Uovra t 
For fear the rankness of the swelling womb 
Should scant the passage, and confine the room ;. 
Lest the fiit furrows should the sense destroj 
Of genial lust, and dull the seat of Joy. 
But let them suck the seed with greedy forcOr 
And dose involve the vigour of the horse. 
The male has done: thy care must now 

proceed 
To teeming females, and the promised breed- 
First let them run at large, and never know 
The taming yoke, or draw the crooked ploughs- 
Let ihem not leap the ditch, or swim the floody 
Or lunri)er o*er the meads, or cross the wood ; ' 
But range the forest, by the silver side 
Of some cool stream, where Nature shall ^ro»- 

vide 
Green grass, and (att'ning clover for their for^,. 
And mossy caverns for their noontide lair, 
With rocks above, to shield the sharp nocturnal 

air. 
About th' Albumian groves, with hoUy green^ 
Of winged insects, mighty swarms are seen: 
This flying plague (to mark its quality) 
(Estros the Grecians call — Asylus, we— 
A fierce loud buzzing breeze^ — Their stingn 

draw bk>od. 
And drive the cattle gadding through the wood. 
Seized with unusual pains, Uiey loudly cry : 
Tanagrus hastens thence, and leaves his chao- 

neldry. 
This curse the jealous Juno did invent, 
And first employed for I6's punishment. 
To shun this ill, the cunning leach ordains, 
In summer's sultry heats ^or then it reigns,),. 
To feed the females ere the sun arise, 
Or late at night, when stars adorn the skies. 
When she has calv'd, then set the dam asid r 
And for the tender progeny provide. 
Distinguish all betimes with branding fire, 
To note the tribe, the lineage, and the sire ; 
Whom to reserve for husband for the herd ; 
Or who shall be to sacrifice preferr'd ; 
Or whom thou shalt to turn thy glebe aUow, 
To smooth the furrows, and sustain the plooglv 
The rest, for whom no lot is yet decreed, 
May run in pastures, and at pleasure foed. 
The calf, by nature and by genius made 
To turn the glebe, breed to the rural trade. 
Set him betimes to school ; and let him be 
Instructed there in rules of husbandry, 
While yet his youth is flexible and green,. 
Nor bad ezampkt of the worU haa Men, 
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Early begin the itubborn child to break ; 
For his soft neck, a supple collar make 
or bending osiers ; and (with time and care 
Jnar'd that eauy senritude to bear) 
Thy flatt'ring method on the youth pursue : 
JoinM with his school-fellows by two and two, 
Persuade them first to lead an empty wheel, 
That scarce the dust can raise, or they can feel : 
In length of time produce the lab'ring yoke, 
And shining shares, that make the furrow 

smoke. 
Ere the licentious youth be thus restrained, 
Or moral precepts on their minds have gain'd. 
Their wanton appetites not only feed 
With dolicates of leaves, and marshy weed, 
But with thy sickle reap the rankest land. 
And minister the blade with bounteous hand : 
Nor be with harmful parsimony won 
To follow what our homely sires have done, 
Who fiU'd the pail with beastings of the cow; 
But all her udder to the calf allow. 

If to the warlike steed thy studies bend, 
Or ibr the prize in chariots to contend. 
Near Pisa's flood the rapid wheels to guide, 
Or in Olympian groves aloft to ride. 
The gen'rous latx>urs of the coursers, first, 
Must be with sight of arms and sound of 

trumpets nurs'd ; 
Inured the groaning axle-tree to bear ; 
And let him clashing whips in subles hear. 
Soothe him with praise, and make him under- 
stand 
The loud applauses of his master's hand : 
Thii, from his weaning, let him well be taught ; 
And then betimes, in a soft snaffle wrought. 
Before his tender joints with nerres are knit. 
Untried in arms, and trembling at the bit. 
But when to four fhU springs his years ad- 
vance, 
Teach him to run the round, with pride to prance, 
And (rightly managed) equal time to beat, 
To turn, to bound and measure, and curvet. 
Let him to this, with easy pains, be brought, 
And seem to labour, when he labours not. 
Thus form'd for speed, he challenges the wind. 
And leaves the Scythian arrow far behind : 
He scours along the field, with loosen'd reins. 
And treads so light, he scarcely prints the 

plains; 
Like Boreas in his race, when rushing forth, 
He sweeps the skies, and clears the ckiudy north, 
The waving Varvesl bends beneath his blast ; 
The forest shakes ; the groves their honours 

cast; 
He flies alofl, and with impetuous roar 
Pursues the foaming surges to the shore. 
Thus o'er th' Elean plains, thy weU-breath'd 

horse 
Impela the flying car, and wina the i 



Or bred to Belgian wagons, leads the way, 
Untir'd at night, and cheerful all the day. 
When once he's broken, feed him full and 

high; 
Indulge his growth, and his gaunt sides supply. 
Before his training, keep him poor and low ; 
For his stout stonuMxh with his food will grow x 
The pampeHd cdt will discipline disdain. 
Impatient of the lash, and restiff" to the reign. 
Wouldst thou their courage and their strength 

improve ? 
Too soon they must not feel the stings of love. 
Whether the bull or courser be thy care. 
Let him not leap the cow, or mount the mare. 
The youthful bull must wander in the wood,^ 
Behind the mountain or beyond the floods 
Or in the stall at home his fodder find. 
Far from the charms of that alluring kind. 
With two fair eyes his mistress bums his breasts 
He looks, and languuhes, and leaves his reat». 
Forsakes his food, and pining for the lass. 
Is joyless of the grove, and spurns the growing 

grass. 
The soft seducer, with enticing looks. 
The bellowing rivals to the fight provokes. 
A beauteous heifer in the wood is bred : 
The stooping warriors aiming head to head, 
Engage their clashing horns: vrith dreadfiil 

sound 
The forest rattles, and the rocks rebound. 
They fence, they push, and, pushing, loudly 

roar: 
Their dew-laps and their sides are bath'd is. 

gore. 
Nor, when the war is over, is it peace ; 
Nor will the vanquish'd bull his daim release ;. 
But feeding in his breast his ancient fires. 
And cursing fate, fitxn his proud foe retires. 
Driven from his native land to foreign grounds,. 
He with a gen'rous rage resents his wounds, 
His ignominious flight, the victor's boast. 
And more than both, the loves, which unreveng'd. 

he lost. 
Often he turns his eyes, and with a groan. 
Surveys the pleasing kingdoms, once his own ;, 
And therefore to repair his strength he tries, 
Hard'ning his limbs with painful exercise ; 
And rough upon the flinty rock he lies. 
On prickly leaves aud on sharp herbs he feeds. 
Then to the prelude of a war proceeds. 
His horns, yet sore, he tries against a tiee. 
And meditates his absent enemy. 
He snufls the wind ; his heels the sand excite * 
But, when he stands coUectod in his might. 
He roars and promises a more successful fig^C 
Then, to redeem his honour at a b.ow 
He moves his camp, to meet his careiess foe» 
Not with more madness, rolling from afar 
The spomy wares proclaim the wat^iy war* 
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And BMMMting npinrds, with a mi^tj row, 
March oovrardt, and iiuolt the rocky shore. 
^Ihty mate the middle region with their height. 
And fall no less than with a mountain's weight ; 
The waters boO, and, belching, from below 
Black sands, as from a forceful engine throw. 

Thu» er'ry creature, and of ef'ry kind, 
The secret joys of sweet coition find. 
KoC only man's imperial race, but they 
That wing the liquid air, or swim the sea, 
Or haunt the desert, rush into the flame : 
For love i9 lord of all, and is in all the same. 

'Tis with ihis rage, the mother-lion Stung, 
ISooort o>r the plain, regardless of her young : 
Deniiiding rites of lore, she sternly stalks, 
And hunts her lover in his kmely walks. 
''Tistliea the shapeless bear his den forsakei ; 
In woods, and fields, a wild destruction makes ; 
Boars whet their tusks ; to battle tigers move, 
Eorag'd with hunger, more enrag'd with tore. 
Then wo to him, that, in the desert land 
Of Libya, travels o'er the burning sand ! 
The stallion snuffs the well known scent afiir, 
AjuI snorts and vemUes for the distant mare : 
Kor bits nor bridles can his rage restrain ; 
And rugged rocks are interpos'd in vain : 
fie makes his way o'er mountains, and con- 
temns 
Unruly torrents, and unforded slreams. 
The bristled boar, who feels the pleating wound. 
New grinds his armed tusks, and digs the 

ground. 
The sleepy lecher shnts hit littie eyes ; 
About bis churning chaps the frothy bubbles 

rise: 
He rubs his sides agahist a tree ; prepares 
And hardens both his shoulders for the wars. 
What did the youth, when Love's unerring dart 
Transfiz'd his liver, and inflam'd his h<tart 7 
Alone, by night, his watery way he took : 
About him, and above, the billows br^^e : 
The shiices of the sky were open spread ; 
And rolling thunder rattled o*er his head. 
The raging tempest call'd him back in vain. 
And e^ry boding omen of the main : 
Nor could his kindred, nor the kindly force 
Of weeping parents, change his fatal course ; 
No, not the dying maid, 1^0 must deplore 
His floating carcass on the Sesf ian shore. 

I pass the wars that spotted lynies make 
With their fierce rivals for the female's sake, 
The howling wolves', the mastiffs* am'rous 

rage; 
When e'en the fearfid stag dares for his hind 

engage. 
But, &r above the rest, the furious mare, 
Barr'd from the male, is frantic with despair : 
For, when her pouting vent declares her pain, 
€Hm lean tiwhariMM, and she rends tlw rein. 



For this, (when Venus gave diem rage md 

pow'r) 
Their nutters mangled members they devoor^ 
Of love defrauded in their longing hour. 
For bve, they force through thickets of tiM 

wood, 
Thmrdimb the steepy hills, and stem the flood. 
When, at the spring's approach, their niarrow 



(For witlrthe spring their genial wami^ retania) 
The mares to cliffii of nigged rocks repair. 
And with wide nostiib snuflTthe western air: 
When (wondrous to relate) the parent wipd. 
Without the stalUoin propagates the kind. 
Then, fir'd with am'rous rago, they take their 

flight 
Thro^ plains, and mount the hills' imeqnal 

height; 
Nor to the notth, nor to the rising sun* 
Nor southward to the rsiiny regions, run, 
But boring to the west, and hov'ring there, 
With gaping mouths tiiey draw prolific air, 
With which impregnate^ from their groins tbej 

shed, 
A slimy juice, by false conception Ved. 
The shepherd knows it well, and calls by 

name 
Hippomanes, to note the mother's flame. 
Thu, gathered in the planetary hour. 
With noxious weeds, and spelTd with words oC 

pow'r. 
Dire stepdames in the magic bowl infuse, 
And mix, fi>r deadly dnlights, the pois'noiiB 

juice. 
But time is lost, which never will renew. 
While we too fiu the pleasing path pursue, 
Surveying nature with too nice a view. 
Let this suffice for herds : our followiiig care 
Shall woolly flocks and shaggy goaU declare. 
Nor can I doubt what toil I must bestow, 
To raiae my subject from a grounu so low ; 
And the mean matter whirh my ttieme affords, 
T' embellish with magnificence of words. 
But the commanding mune my chariot guides, 
Which o'er the dubious cliff* securely ndes : 
And pleas'd I am, no beaten road to take. 
But first the way to new diiicov'ries make. 

Now, sacned Pales, in a lofiy si mm 
I nng the rural honours of thy rt* ign. 
First, with assiduous care, from winter keep, 
Well-fodder'd in the stalls, thy tender sheep : 
Then spread with straw the bedding of thy 

fold. 
With fera beneath, to 'fend the bitter cold : 
That free from gouts thou may*st preserve thy 

care. 
And clear from scabs, produc'd by fireexing air. 
Next let ihy goaU oflkiously be nurs'd. 
And led to Ihnng streams, to queodi their thfrsls 
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Feed t lw M w iUi ftbAm^hnmwe ; and, for their 

Isir; 
A cote, thmt opens to ibe MMth, prepare; 
Where basking in the lanshine they may lie, 
And the short remnants of his heat enjojr. 
This daring winter's drizzly reign be done, 
Tin the new Ram reeeires the exalted Mn: 
For hairy goats of equal proAt are 
With woolly sheep, add ask an equAl care. 
'T is true, the fleece, when drunk widi Tyriidl 

juice, 
Is dearly sokl : bat not fer needfid use : 
For the salacious goat increases more. 
And twice as Uirgdy yields her milky store. 
The stiB distended udders nerer UA, 
But, when they seem exhausted, sweD the pail. 
Meantime the pastor shears their hoary beards, 
And eases of their hair the leaden herds. 
Their cam'lots, warm in tents, the soldier hoU^ 
And shield the ^r'ring mariner from cold. 

On shmbs they browse, andj on the Meaky txfp 
Of nigged hiUs, the thorny bramble crop. 
Atteikled with their Ueadng kids, they come 
At night, unsric'd, and mindful of their home ; 
Aipd scarce their swelling bags the threibold 

overcame. 
80 much the more thy diligence bestovr 
In depth of wiater to defend the snow. 
By how much less the tender helpless kind. 
For their own His, can fit provision find. 
Then minister the browse with bounteous 

hand; 
And open let thy stacks all winter stand. 
But, when the western winds with vital pow'r 
Can forth the tender grass and budding flow'r. 
Then, at the last, prmiuce in open air 
Both flocks ; and send them to their summer 

Ikre. 
Beibre the sun while Hesperus appear*, 
First let them sip from herbs the pearly tears 
Of morning dews, and after break their fiut 
On green-sward ground — a cool and gratefid 

taste. 
But, when the day's fourth hour has drawn the 

de>^'s, 
And the sun's sultry heat their thirst renews ; 
Whencrsoking grasshoppers on shrubs com- 
plain, 
Then lead them to their watering-troughs again. 
In sutntncr*s heat, some bending valley find, 
CVis^d from the sun, but open to the wind ; 
Or seek some ancient oak, whose arms extend 
In ample breadth, thy cattle to defend. 
Or solitary grove, or gloomy glade. 
To shield them with its venerable shade. 
Once more to wat'ring lead ; and feed again 
When the low sun is sinking to the main. 
When rising Cynthia sheds her silver d«WB, 
And the oofll evening-brssss th» tesa ' 



When linnets fin the woods with tuneflfl 
And hoUow shores the halcyon's voieo ttlboamiL 
Why should my nrase enlarge on Ubyn 
swains. 
Their seatter'd cottages, and ample plaini, 
Where oft the flocks without a leader stray, 
Or through continu'd deserts take their way, 
And, feeding, add the length of night to day? 
Whole mooAs they wander, gradng as they 

Nor (bids, nor hospitable harbour know. 

Such an extent of plains, so vast a space 

Of wHds unknown, and of untasted grass. 

Allures their eyes ; the shepherd last appeJttfi 

And with him all 1^ patrim6ny bears. 

His house and hduseboU gods, histrtdn of 

war. 
His bow and quiver, and his trusty cur. 
Thus, under heavy arms, the youth of Rone 
Their hmg laborious mashes overcome, 
Cheeriy their tedious traveb undergo, 
And pitch their sudden camp before the (be. 

Not so the Scythian shepherd tends his flM| 
Nor he who bears in Thrace the bitter edd. 
Nor he who treads the bleak Mnotiaa sttand,- 
Or where proud Ister rolb his yellow sand. 
Early they staH their flocks and herds ; for (bektl 
No grass the fields, no leaves the ibrvsli^ 



The froaen earth lies buried there, below 
A hilly heap, sev'n cubits deep in snow : 
And all west allies of stormy Boreas bknr. 
The sun firom fkr peeps with a sickly fiiee. 
Too weak, the clouds and mighty fogs toehtfg, 
When up the skies he shoots his rosy head, 
Or in the ruddy ocean seeks his bed. 
Swift rivers are with sudden ice eQnstrahi*d 
And studded wheeb are on its back sustakiPJ^ 
A hostry now for wagons, which before 
Tall ships of burden on its bosom bore. 
The brazen caldrons with the frosU are flaw'd'; 
The garments, sliff with iee, at hearths is 

thawed. 
With axes first they cleave the vhio { tad 

thence. 
By weight, the solid portions they dispense. 
From locks uneomVd, and from the fimSB 

beard, 
Long icicles depend, and crackling soondi um- 

heard. 
Meantime, perpetual sleet and driving wttam 
Obscure the skies, and hang on herds bebir. 
The starving cattle perish in their stalls ; 
Huge oxen stand encloM in wintry walls 
Of snow oongeal'd; whole herds are bvM 

there. 
Of mighty stags, and scarce thev boras appear. 
The dsxWons himtsman wonnds-not these ahi 
With a 
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With dogs, or pitchet toils to stop thoir fligfac, 

Bttt dose engages in unequal fight ; 

And, while ^y strire in vain to make their 

way 
Through hills ofsnow, and pitifully bray, 
Assaults with dint of sword, or pointed spoars, 
And homeward, on his back, the joyful burden 

bears. 
The men to subterranean caves retire, 
Secure fi-om cold, and crowd the cheerful fire : 
With trunks of elms and oaks the hearth they 

load, 
Kor tempt th* inclemency of heaven abroad. 
Their jovial nights in firolics and in play 
They pass, to ^ve the tedious hours away ; 
And their cold stomachs with crovm'd goAilets 

cheer 
Of windy cider, and of barmy beer. 
Such are the coki RhipoDan race, and such 
The savage Scythian, and unwarlike Dutch, 
Where skins of beasts the rude barbarians 

wear, 
Tho spoils of foxes, and the furry bear. 

Is wool thy care ? Let not thy cattle go 
Where bushes are, where burs and thistles 

grow; 
Mor in too rank a pasture let them feed : 
Then of the purest white select thy breed : 
E'en though a snowy ram thou shalt behokl. 
Prefer him not in haste, for husband to thy 

fold : [tongue 

But search his mouth ; and, if a swarthy 
Is underneath his humid palate hung, 
Rigaet him, lest be darken all the flock ; 
And sobstitute another from thy stock. 
*Twas thus, with fleeces milky white, (if we 
May trust report) Pan, god d* Arcady, 
Did bribe thee, Cynthia ; nor didst thou diidain, 
When callM in woody shades, to cure a k>ver*s 

pain. 
If milk be thy design, with plenteous hand 
Bring dover-grass ; and from the marshy land 
Salt herbage for the ibdd'ring rack provide. 
To fill their bags, and swell the mUky tide. 
These raise their thirst, and to the taste restore 
The savour of the salt, on which they fed before. 
Some, when the kids thoir dams too deeply 

drain. 
With gags and muzzles their soft mouths re- 
strain. 
Their morning milk the peasants press at night ; 
Their ev*ning meal before the rising light, 
To market bear ; or sparingly they steep 
With seasoning salt, ind stor'd for winter keep. 

Nor, last, forget thy faithful dogs : but feed 
With fatt'nmg whey the mastifl^s gen'rous 



Repolso the prowling wolf, md hold at bay 
The mountain robbers rushing to the prey. 
With cries of hounds, thou ma^st pursue the ktm 
Of flying hares, and chase the fallow deer. 
Rouse from their desert dens the bristled rag» 
Of boars, and beamy stags in toils engage. 
With smoke of burning cedar scent U^y walba 
And fume with stinking galbanum thy stalls, 
With that rank odour from thy dwelling-plaoe 
To drive the viper's brood and all the venom'd 

race: 
For often, under stalls immov'd, they lie, 
Obscure in shades, and shunning heav'n^ broad 

eye: 
And snakes, &miliar, to the hearth succeed. 
Disclose their eggs, and near the chinuMy 



Aid Spartan race, who, for the fold's relief; 
Win proiecou with cries ihe night^ thief, 



Whether to roofy houses they repair, 
Or sun themselves abroad in open air. 
In all abodes of pestilential kind 
To sheep and oxen, and the painful hind. 
Take, shepherd, take a plant of stubborn oak. 
And labour him with many a sturdy stroke. 
Or with hard stones demolish from afar 
His haughty crest, the seat of all the war ; 
Invade his hissing throat, and winding spires ; 
Till, stretched in length, th* unfokled foe retirei* 
He drags his tail, and for his head provides, 
And in some secret cranny slowly glides ; 
But leaves exposed to bk>ws his back and battered 

sides. 
In fair Calabria's woods a snake is bred. 
With curling crest, and with advancing head » 
Waving he rolls, and makes a winding track ; 
His beUy spotted, bumish'd is his back. 
While springs are broken, while the southern 

air, [pair. 

And dropping heav'ns the moisten'd earth re* 
He lives on standing lakes and trembling bogs. 
And fills his maw with fish, or with loquacious 

frogs: 
But when, in muddy pods, the water sinks. 
And the chapt earth is furrowM o*er with chinks. 
He leaves the fens, and leaps upon the ground. 
And, hissing, rolls his glaring eyes around. 
With thirst inflamM, impatient of the heats, 
He sages in the fields, and wide dcstructioa 

threats. 
Oh ! let not sleep my dosing eyes invade 
In open plains, or in the secret shade. 
When he, renewM in all the speckled pride 
Of pompoos youth, has cast his slough aside. 
And in his summer liv'ry rolls along. 
Erect, and brandishing his forky tongue. 
Leaving his nest, and his imperfect youngs 
And thoughtless of his eggs, forgets to rear 
The hopes of poiscm for the following year. 

The causes and the signs shall next be told;. 
Of er'ry lickiMM that inlbcti tho IbUL 
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A leabbM' tettmr on their pelti will itick, 
When the raw rain hai pierc'd them to the 

quick, 
Or searching froete have eaten through the akin, 
Or burning icides are lodg'd within : 
Or, when the fleece is shorn, if sweat remains 
TJnwash'd, and soaks into their empty veins ; 
When their defenceless limbs the brambles tear, 
Short of their wod, and naked from the shear. 
Qood shepherds, after shearing, drench their 

sheep; 
And their flock's &ther (forc'd from high to leap) 
Swims down the stream, and plunges in the 

deep. 
They oint their naked limbs with mother'd ofl ; 
Or, from the founts where living sulphura boil ; 
They mix a med*eine to foment their limbs, 
With scam that on the molten sihrvr swims ; 
Fat pitch, and black bitumen, add to these, 
3e>ides the waxen ktbour of the bees. 
And hellebore, and squills deep rooted in the 

seas. 
Receipts abound ; but, searching all thy store, 
The best is still at band, to hmce the sore. 
And cut the head ; for, till the core be found, 
The secret vice is fed, and gathera ground. 
While, making fruitless moan, the shepherd 



During th* autmnnal heats th' infoetion grenri 
Tame cattle and the beasts of nature slew. 
Poisoning the standing lakes, and pools iiBf- 

pure; 
Nor was the foodful grass in fiekls secure. 
Strange death! for, when the thirsty fire Ind 

drunk 
Their vital Mood, and the dry nerves wera 



And, when the lancing knife requires his hands, 
"Vain help, with idle prayr's, from beat^ de- 



Deep in their bones when ferera fix their seat. 
And rack their limbs, and lick the vital heat. 
The ready cure to cool the raging pain 
Is underneath the foot to breathe a vein. 
This remedy the Scythian shepherds found : 
Th* inhabitants of Thrada's hiUy ground, 
And Qelons,use it, when for drink and food 
They mix their curdled milk with horses' blood. 

But, where thou seest a nngle sheep remain 
In shades afoof, or ooach'd upon thepfaun, 
Or listlessly to crop the tender grass. 
Or late to lag behiiid with truant pace ; 
Revenge the crime, and take the traitor's head, 
Ere in the ianltless flook the dire oontagioa 
spread. 

On winter seas we fewer storms heboid, 
Than foul diseases that infect the fold. 
Nor do those ills on single bodies prey. 
But oft'ner bring the nation to decay, [away. 
And sweep the present stock and fiiture hope 

A dire example of this truth appeara. 
When, after such a length of rolling yeara, 
We see the naked Alps, and thin remains 
Of scatter'd cots, and yet unpeopled plains. 
Once fill'd with grazing flocks, the shepherds' 
happy reigns. 

Here, from the vicious air and sickly aUes, 
A plague did on the dumb creation rise : 



When the contracted limbs were cramp'd, e'en 

then 
A wat'rish humour swell'd and ooz'd agam. 
Converting into bane the kindly juice, 
OrdainM by Nature for a better use. 
The victim ox, that was for altan preet, 
Trimpi'd with white ribbons, and with gariandf 

drest. 
Sunk of himself, without the gods' commaadi 
Preventing the slow sacrificer's hand. 
Or, by the holy botcher if he fell, 
Th' inspected entraib could no iktes foretell : 
Nor, laid on altera, did pure flames arise ; 
But clouds of smouid'ring smoke forbade die 

sacrifice. 
Scarcely the knifo was redden'd with his gorei 
Or the blsck poison stam'd the sandy floor. 
The thriven calves in meads their food forsake, 
And render their sweet souls before the plen- 
teous rack* 
The fawning dog runs mad; the wheeling 

swine 
With eoughs is chok'd, and laboura from the 

dime: 
The victor hone, forgetfiil of his food, 
The palm renounces, and abhors the flood. 
He paws the ground ; and on his hanging ean 
A doubtftU sweat in dammy drops appeara : 
Parch'd is his hide, and rtigged are his hairs. 
Such are the symptoms of the young disease; 
But, in time's process, when his pains increasoi 
He rolls his mournfiil eyes : he deeply groans 
With patient sobbing, snd with manly moans. 
He heaves for breath ; which, fitmi his hmgp 

supplied. 
And fotch'd from far, distends his lab'ring side. 
To his rough palate his dry tongue succeeds : 
And ropy gore he firom his nostrils bleeds. 
A drench of wine has with success been osM, 
And through a horn the gen'rous juice infbs'd, 
Which, timely taken, op'd his closing j*^<'*> 
But, if too late, the patient's death did eanse : 
For the too vig'rous dose too fiercely vrroogbti 
And added fury to the strength it brought. 
Recruited into rage, he grinds his teeth 
In his own flesh, anid feels approaching dselh. 
Ye gods, to better fate good men dispose, 
And turn that impious error on our foes ! 

The steer, who to the yoke was bred to bow, 
(Studioiis of tillage, and the eroohsd pkmgh) 
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I^fik.dcrwii and diet ; nd, dying, spewt a flood 
Of &mmy madnewt, nux*d wUh clottod blood. 
,Tba doNni, wbo, ouning Providoncei ropinea, 
Hia mournful fellow from the team disjouui ; 
With Bumy a groan Ibnakea bii fruitleai care, 
jj^ in th'.i|iifini|h*d furrow leavea the ahare. 
The pining steer no shades of lofty woods, 
.^or flow'ry .meads, can ease, nor crystal floods 
JEloUM from the rock : his flabby flaaka decrease ; 
Aia eyes are aettled in a stupid peace ; 
His bulk too weighty for his thighs ia grown ; 
And bis fmwiekUy nieck bangs drooping down. 
I^ow what ayails his well-desenriag toil 
To turn the glebe, or smooth the nigged soil ? 
And yet he never supt in solemn atate, 
(Nor undigested feaats. did urge his fiUa) 
Nor day to night luxuriously did join, 
;^pr siufeited on rich Campanian wine. 
Simple biajbeT'rage, booialy was his food. 
The wholesome hw'bage, and- the running flood : 
No;dc«adful.4i:«ama awakM bim with aflrigbt: 
Hia pains by day secur'd his rest at night. 

Twaa then that bvifiak>es, ill psir'd, ware seen 
To draw the car of Jove's imperial queen, 
.^or want of o^an; and ^ lab*ring swain 
Scratoh'd, with a rake, a flarrow tx his grain, 
Afid covcff'd .withbis hapd,the shaUow seed 

again. 
He yokes himself, and up the hilly height 
^aii his own ahouldaffs,drawa the wagon's 
weight. [prowl*d 

Tbe nigbUy wolf, that round th' indoaure 
To leap the fence, now pk>ts not on the fold, 
TamM with. a abarper pain. The fearful doe, 
Andllying atag, aaiidat tha.grey bounds go, 
4Bd TOMBd the dwellinga roam of man, thair 

.fiercer Ipe. 
The scaly nations of the aea profound, 
I^ike shipwreokM carcasses, are driv*n aground, 
Aad mighty phoce, never seen belpre 
^ ahaliow streams, are stranded on tbe shore. 
TJikb viper dead within her bole is found : 
Dafonoeleas aras the shelter of the ground. 
The water-snake, whom fish and paddocks fed, 
l|V[ith staring acalea lies poisonM in bis bed: 
To birda.their native heav'ns contagious prove : 
From ckviids they fall, and leave their souls 
above. 

Besides, to.change their pasture 't ia in vain, 
Or tnist to phyaic : phyaic ia their bane. 
■The ieacned leeches in deepair depart, 
And shake thair heads, desponding of thair art. 

Tiaipbone let kMse from under ground, 
Majestically pale, now treads the round, 
;Bafofe bar drives Diseaaes and Affirigbt, 
And ev'ry momant rises to the sight, 
Aspiring to the skies, encroaching on 4ha light 
The civera, and their banks, and biUa around, 
With lQ!wii^ and with 4yiBg Uaalii 



At length, she strikes a oniiveiaal bk»w : 
To death at once whole hcids of cattle go : 
Sheep, oxen, horses, fall : and, baap'd on hi|^^ 
The differing species in confiision lie. 
Till, wam'd by frequent ills, the way (bay fooad 
To kwlge their loathsome carrion under crouBd ; 
For nseless to the currier were their hioen ; 
Nor could their tainted -fleah. with oceaa-tidea 
Bo freed from filth;nor coukl Vulcanian flaoae 
The stanch aboUab, or the aavour tame. 
Nor safely could they shear their fleecy store, 
(Made dnmk with poia'nous juice, and stiflT widi 

gore) 
Or touch the web : but, if the vest .they wear 
■Kad blisters rising on their papa appear 
Andflaming carbundea, and noiaom e awaat. 
And clammy dewa, tbat.loathaome boe begat ; 
'TiU.tbe alow>creeping evil.eata his way, 
Conwmeathe pardiing limba, andiiaahaftthalifo 

bis prey. 



QEORGIC IT. 
ARQUMISNT. 

Virgil has taken cue to raise the sul^ect of eaob 
Geoiflc In tbe flrstihe has only dead matter an 
which to work. In tbe second, be just supa on 
the world of life, and describee that degree of It 
which is to be found in vegetables. In the third, 
he pdyaaces to anlnMlsi and, tnibe last, he sln- 
glas out the bee, which may be reckoned the noal 
sagacious of them, for his snttJect. 

In this Georgfc, he shows us what station Is moat 



proper for the bees, and when th«y bealn to ga- 
ther honey: how to call them home when they 
swarm ; and how to part them when they are en- 
gaged in battle. Prom hence he takes occasion 
to discover their dltferent kinds ;. and, after an ex- 
cursion, relates their prudent and uoUttcadnilnis- 
tratkmof aflhtrs, and t^ ^ ^' •"' 



»e general diM 

often rage in thair hivas, .urtth the prpper symp- 
tonis and ruoedies of each disease. In the laat 
place he lays down a method of repairing their 
kind, supposing their whole breed k»t -, and given 
at large the histoiy of tta Invention. 

THSgifta of heav*n myfoUowing song pufauaa» 
Aerial honey, and ambrosial dews. 
Maecenas, read this other part, that sings 
Embatil'd squadrons and advent'rous kings— 
A mighty pomp, though made of little thinga. 
Their arms, their arts, their manners, I dis- 

dose. 
And how they war, and whence the people raaa. 
Slight is the sidijeet, but the praise not smafl, 
Jf haav'n assist, and Phosbua bear my call. 

First, for thy bees a quiet station find, 
Andlodae them under covert of the wind ;[driva 
(For winds, when homeward they reUun, wiO 
The loaded carriera from their evening hive,) 
Far from the cows* and goats* insaltmg crew, 
That trample down the flow'rs, and hruah tha 

dew. 
Tbe painted .hxard, and the biida of pray, 
Foea of iha frugal kind, ba for aitmy— 
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The titmouM, and the pecfcer'i bungrj brood, 
And Procnei with hpr boBom stain'd in blood : 
TheM rob die tradig citttons, and bear 
The irembtiof captivoa through tho Uquid air, 
JmA for their ca low jo«|ng a cniel (eaat prepare. 
Bui near a Uving atreani their mansion place, 
Kdg'd round wUh moae, and tufts of matted 

4rass: 
And plant, (the windV impetuous rp^ to slop) 
Wild oUve trees, or palms, before the busy shop ; 
ThjU when the youthful prince, with proud 

alarm, 
Calls out the.Tenturgus colony to swarm- 
When first their way through yielding air they 

wing, 
New \o the pleasures of thov native spring— 
The banks of brooks may make acold retreat 
Fpr the raw soldiers firom the scalding heat. 
And neighbVing trees with firiendly shade invite 
The troops, unus'd to long laborious. Qight. 
Then o*er the running stream or standing lake, 
A passage, fiir thy weary people make; 
With osier .floats the standipg water strew ; 
Of massy stones make bridges, if it 0qw ; 
That basking in the sun thy bees may lie. 
And, retftidje there their flaggy pinions dry. 
When, late reluming. home, the laden host 
Py raging winds is wreck'd upon the coast. 
jWild thyose a|id satr'ry sot prouod their cell, 
Sweet to the taste, and fragrant to the smeO : 
Set rows of rosemary with flow'ring Stem, 
And let the purple viMets drink. the stream. 

Whether ihou build the palace of thy bees 
With twisted osiers, or with barks of trees, 
Mjdke bMt a.narrow. mouth ;ibr as the cold 
Congeal« ^pto a himp the liquid gold, 
So *ti8 a^iu diseol?'d hy summer's heat; 
And the sweet labours by extremes defeat. 
And thereiore not in vain, th' ipdustrous kind 
With daifby wax and ilow'rs the chinks have 

lin»d, 
And with their stores of gather*d glue, contrive 
To stop the vffats and crannies of their hive. 
Not birdlime, pr .Idaan pitch, produce 
A moretenacious mass of clammy juice. 

Nor bees are Indi^d in hives alone, but found 
In chambers of their own beneath the ground: 
Their vaulted ropisare hum in pumices, 
And in the rotten trunks of holbw trees. 

But pUster thou the chinky hives with clay, 
And leafy branches o*er their lodgings lay : 
Nor place them where loo deep a watw flows, 
Or where (he yew, their poisonous neighbour, 

grov-lir; 
^or roaxt red crabs, t* offend the niceness of 

their nose; (ground; 

Nor nefur the .stresoiiqg stench of mildly 
Nor hol|qw roefcs-that, render back the jQind, 
And doubialimiit of voies.rebowid 



For what remains, when goUeo en 
And under earth have driv'n the winter year. 
The winged nation wanders through the stiee. 
And o'er the plains and shady forests flies : 
Then, stooping on the meads and leafy bow'rs, 
Hiey skim the floods, and sip the purple 

flow'rs. 
Exalted hence, and drunk with secret joy, 
Their young succussion all theb cares enoploy s 
They breed, they brood, instruct, and educate, 
And make provision for the future state : 
They work their waxen lodgings in their hives. 
They labour honey to sustain &eir lives. 
But when thou seest a swanning doud arise, 
That sweeps aloft, and darkens all the skies, 
The motions of their hasty flight attend ; 
And know, to floods or woods, their airy marcb 

they bend. 
Then melfoil beat, and honey-eoekles pound ; 
With these alluring savours strew the ground : 
And mix with tinkling brass the cymbal's dreii* 

ing sound. 
Straight to their ancient cells, recall'd firooa 

air. 
The reconcil'd deserter's will repair. 
But, if intestine broils ahrnn the hive, 
(For two inietenders oil for empve strive) 
The vulgar in divided factions jar ; 
And, murro' ring sounds proclaim the civil war* 
Inflam'd with ire, and trembling with disdun, 
Boarce can their limbs their mighty soub con* 

tain. 
With shouts, the coward's courage they excite, 
And martial clangors call them out to fight : 
With hoarse alanns.the hoUow camp rebounds. 
That imitate the trumpets angry sounds: 
Then to their common standards they repair; 
The nimble horsemen scour the fields of air ; 
In form of baitle drawn, they issue forth, 
And ev'ry knight is proud to prove his worth. 
Prest for their country's honour, and their 

kings, 
On their sharp beaks they wet their pointed 

stings, 
And exercise their arms, and trend^le with their 

wings. 
Full in (he.mldst the haughty monarebs ride ; 
The trusty guards come up, and dose tlm 

side ; 
With shouts the daring foe to battle is defied. 
Thus, in the season of unclouded spring. 
To war ihey foUow their undaunted king. 
Crowd through their gales; and, in the fields of 

light, 
The shodung squadrons meet in mortal fighC 
Headlong fhey fall from high, and wounded 

wound; 
AndbeaiN of atenghter>d soUisn Wte Hm 
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•Hard haiktouM lie not thicker on the plain, 
Nor «haken oaka euch show're of aooms rain. 
With gorgeous wings, the marks of sovereign 

sway, 
The two contending princes make their way ; 
Intrepid through the midst of danger gO( 
Their friends encourage and amaxe the foe. 
With mighty souls in narrow bodies prest, 
They challenge, and encounter breast to breast ; 
J9o fik'd on &me, onknowing how to fly. 
And obstinately bent to win or die, 
That long the doubtful combat they maintain, 
'Till one prevails— for one can only reign. 
Yet all these dreadful deeds, this deadly fray, 
A cast of scattered dust will soon allay. 
And undecided leave the fortune of the day. 
When both the chiefs are sundered from the 

fight, 
Then to the lawful king restore his right ; 
And let the wasteful prodigal be slain, 
That he, who best deserves, alone may reign. 
With ease distinguuh'd is the regal race : 
One monarch wears an honest open face : 
Shap'd to his size, and godlike to behoU, 
His royal body shines with specks of gold, 
And ruddy sodes ; for empire he designed, 
Is better bom, and of a nobler kind. 
That other looks like nature in disgrace : 
Gaunt are his sides, and sullen is his face. 
And like their grizzly prince appear his gloomy 
Grim, ghastly, rugged, like a thirsty train [race. 
That long have travellM through a desert plain, 
And spit from their dry chaps the gathered dust 

again. 
The better brood, unlike the bastard crew, 
Are mark'd with royil streaks of shining hue ; 
Glittering and ardent though in body less : 
From these at pointed seasons, hope to prew 
Huge heavy honeycombs, of golden juice 
Not only sweet, but pure, and fit for use, 
T* allay the strength and hardness of the wine, 
And with old Bacchus, new metheglin join. 
But, when the swarms are eager of their 

pUy, 
And k>athe their empty hives, and idly stray, 
Restrain the wanton fugitives, and take 
A timely care to bring the truants back. 
The task is easy — but to clip the wings 
Of their high-flying arbitrary kings. 
At their command, the people swarm away : 
Confine the tyrant, and the slaves wiH stay. 

Sweet gardens, full of saflron flowers, invite 
The wand'ring gluttons, and retard their flight — 
Besides the god obscene, who frights away. 
With his lath sword, the thieves and birds of 

prey, 
Witli his own hand, the guardian of the bees. 
For slips uf pine may search the moontain 

treat, 



And with wild thyme and laT'ry plant flm 

plain, 
Tin his bard homy fiitgert ache with pain ; 
And deck with fi'utifUl trees the fields aroond. 
And with refresb'mg waters drench the ground. 

Now, did I not so near my labours end, 
Strike sail, and hast*ning to the harbour tend, 
My song to flow'ry gardens might extend- 
To teach the vegetable arts to sing, 
The Ptestan roees, and their double spring ; 
How succ*ry drinks the running streams, and 

how 
Green beds of parsley near the river grow ; 
How cucumbers along the surface creep. 
With crooked bodies, and with bellies deep— 
The late narcissus, sAd the wimting trail 
Of bear's foot, myrtles green, and ivy pale : 
For, where with stalely tow'rs Tarentmn 



And deep Galesus soaks the yellow sands, 
I dianc'd an old Corycian swain to know, 
Lord of few acres, and those barren too. 
Unfit for sheep or vines, and more unfit to sow: 
Yet, lab'ring well his little spot of ground, 
Some scatt'ring pot-herbs here and there h» 

found. 
Which, cultivated with his daily care. 
And bruisM with vervain, were his firugal fare. 
Sometimes white lilies did their leaves aflTord 
With wholesome poppy flowers, to mend hit 

homely board : 
For, late returning home, he supp'd at ease. 
And wisely deenrd the wealth of mooarcha 

less: 
The little of his own, because his own did p 
To quit his care, he gathered first of all, 
In spring the roses, apples in the fidl : 
And, when coki winter split the rocks in twain, 
And ice the running rivers did restrain. 
He stripp*d the bear's-fbot of its leafy growth. 
And, calling westem winds, accus'd the spring 

of sloth. 
He therefore first among the swains was found 
To read the product of hia labour'd ground. 
And squeeze the comb, with golden liquor 

crownM. 
His limes were first in flow*rs ; his kAy pinea. 
With friendly shade, secur'd his tender vinoa. 
For evVy bloom his trees in spring affora. 
An autumn apple was by tale restor'd. 
He knew to rank his elms in even rows. 
For firuit the grafted pear-tree to dispose. 
And tame to plums the sourness of the sloei. 
With spreading planes he made a cool retreat, 
To shade good fellows from the summer's heat, 
But, straitenM in my mace, I must forsake 
This task, for other* afterwards to take. 

Describe we next the nature of the beef, 
Bestow'd by Jore for secret serrioeSy 
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When, by the tirdiUDg sound of timbrels led, 
The king of hcav'n in Cretan caves they fed. 
or all the race of animals, alone 
The bees have common cities of their own, 
And common sons : beneath one law they live, 
And with one common stock their traffic drive. 
Each has a certain home, a sev'ral stall : 
All is the state's ; the state provides for all. 
Mindful of coining cokl, they share the pain, 
And hoard, for winter's use, the summer's gain. 
' Some o'er the public magazines preside ; 
And some are sent new forage to provide. 
These drudge in fields abroad ; and those at 

home 
Lay deep foundations for the labour'd comb, 
With dew, narcissus-leaves, and clammy gum. 
To pitch the waxen flooring some contrive ; 
Some nurse the future nation oS the hive ; 
Sweet honey some condense ; some purge the 

grout; 
The rest, in cells apart, the liquid nectar shut : 
All, with united force, combine to drive 
The lazy drones from the laborious hive : 
With envy stung, they view each others deeds: 
With diligence the fragrant work proceeds. 
As when the Cyclops, at th' almigb^ nod, 
New thunder hasten for their angry god, 
•SubduM in fire the stubborn metal lies; 
One brawny smith the puffing bellows plies, 
And draws and blows reciprocating air : 
Others to quench the hissing mass prepare : 
With lif\ed arms they order ev'ry blow, 
And chime their socmding hammers in a row ; 
With labour'd anvils ^tna groans below. 
Strongly they strike ; huge flakes of flames ex- 
pire: 
With tongs they turn the steel, and vex itintlie 

fire. 
If little things with great we may compare. 
Such are the bees, and such their busy care ; 
Studious qX honey, each in his degree, [bee^ 
The youthful swain, the grave experieoe'd 
That in the fiekl ; thb, in affairs of ttate 
Empbjr'd at home, abides within the gate. 
To fortify the combs, to buikl the wall, 
To prop the ruins, lest the &bric fall : 
But, late at night, with weary pinions come 
The tab'ring youth, and heavy laden, home. 
Plains, meads, and orchards, all the day he plies ; 
The gleans of yellow thyme distend his thighs : 
He spoils the saffron flow*rs : he sips the Mues 
Of vi'lets, wikling blooms, and wiUow dewi. 
Their toil is common ; common is their sleep ; 
They shake their wings when mom begins to 

peep; 
Hash through the city gates without delay ; 
Nor ends their work but with declining day. 
Then, having spent the last remains of light, 
"Flwy give their bodies due repose at nigfatf 
▼OL. IL— 4 



When hollow murmurs of their evening bellfl 
Dismiss the sleepy swains, and toll them to their 

cells. 
When once in beds their weaiy limbs they 

steep. 
No buzzing sounds disturb their golden sleep 
*T\m sacred silence all. Nor dare they stray. 
When rain is promis'd, or a stormy day ; 
But near the city walls their watering take, 
Nor forage far, but short excursions make. 

And as when empty barks on billows float, 
With sandy ballast sailors trim the boat ; 
So bees bear gravel stones, whose poismg 

weight 
Steers through the whistling winds their steady 
flight. 
But (what's more strange) their modest ap- 
petites, 
Averse firom Venos, fly the nuptial rites. 
No lust enervates their heroic mind, 
Nor wastes their strength on wanton woman- 
kind; 
But in their mouths reside their genial povr'rs : 
They gather children fi^un the leaves aad 

flow'rs. 
Thus make they kings to fill the regal seat, 
And thus their little citizens create, 
And waxen cities build, the palaces of state. 
And oft on rocks their tender wings they tear. 
And sink beneath the burdens which they bear \ 
Such rage of honey in their bosom beats. 
And such a zeal they have for flow'ry sweets. 

Thus, though the race of life they quickly run. 
Which in the space of sev'n short years is done : 
Th' immortal line in sure succession reigns ; 
The fortune of the family remains ; 
And grandsires* grandsires the long Ust ooo* 
tains. 
Besides, not Egypt, India, Media, moro 
With servile awe their idol king adore : 
While he survives, in concord and content 
The commons live, by no divisions rent : 
But the great monarch's death dissolves th» 

government. 
AU goes to ruin ; they themselves contrive 
To rob the honey, and subvert the hive. 
The king presides, his subjects' toil surveys, 
The servile route their carefol Cesar praise: 
Him they extol ; they worship him alone ; 
They crowd his levees, and support his throoe : 
They raise him on their shoulders with a shout; 
And, when their sov'reign's qoarrel calls tliMl 

out. 
His foes to mortal combat they defy. 
And think it honour at his feet to die. 

Induc'd by such examples some have trnglf 
That bees have portion of etherial thougiit— 
Endu'd with particles of heavenly fires; 
For God thawiiole created an ' 
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Throoffa heaT^i, and earth, and ocean's depth, 

he throws 
His inflaence round, and kindles as he goes, 
Hence flocks, and herds, and men, and beasts, 

andfcwls. 
With breath are quicken'd, and attract their 

souls; 
Hence take the ibrms his prescience did ordain, 
And into him at length resotre again. 
No room is left for death : they mount the skj, 
And to their own congenial pltmets fly. 
Now, when thou hast decreed to seize their 

stores, 
And by prerogative to break their doors, 
With sprinkled water first the city choke, 
And then pursue the citizens with smoke. 
Two honey-harvests fall in er*ry year : 
Fintf when the pleasing Pleiades appear, 
And, springing upward, spurn the briny seas : 
Again, when their affrighted choir surveys 
The wat'ry Scorpion mend his pace behind. 
With a black train of storms, and winter wind, 
They plunge into the deep, and safe protection 

find. 
Prone to revenge, the bees, a wrathfo) race, 
When once provokM, assault the aggressor's 

face. 
And through the purple veins a passage find ; 
There fix their stings, and leave their sods be- 
hind. 
But, if a pinching winter thou foresee 
And wouldst preserve thy &mishM family ; 
With firagrant thyme the city fumigate. 
And brei3c the waxen walls to save the state. 
For lurking lisards often lodge, by stealth; 
Whhin the suburbs, and purloin their wealth ; 
And worms, that shun the light, a dark retreat 
Have found in combe, and underminM the seat ; 
Or lazy drones, without their share of pain, 
In winter-quarters free, devour the gain ; 
Or wasps infest the camp with loud alarms. 
And mix in battle with unequal arm 
Or secret moths are there in silence fed ; 
Or spiders in the vault their snary webs have 

spread. 
The more oppressed by foes, or famine-pro'd, 
The more increase thy care to save the sinking 

kind: 
With greens andflow'rs recruit their emp^ 

hives. 
And seek fresh forage to sustain tlwir lives. 
But, since they share with man one common 

fate, 
In health and sickness, and in turns of state,— > 
Observe the symptoms. When they &11 away. 
And languish with insensible decay. 
They change their hue ; with haggard eyes they 

stare { 
Lean are their looks, and shagged is thekr hair : 



And crowds of dead, that never must retum 
To their lov'd hives, in decent pomp are borne r 
Their friends attend the hearse ; the next nk^ 

tions mourn. 
The sick, for air, before the portal gasp. 
Their feeble legs within each other dasp, 
Or idle in their empty hives remain, 
Bcnnmb'd with cold, and listless of their gain. 
Soft vrhispers then, and broken sounds, v»- 

heard. 
As when the woods by gentle winds are stirrMv 
Such stifled noise as the dose furnace hide*. 
Or dying murmurs of departing tides. 
This when thou seest galbanoan odouriUM, 
And honey in the sickly hive infuse. 
Through reeden pipes convey the goMen floody. 
T* invite the people to theb wonted food. 
Mix it with thicken'd juice of sodden wnies. 
And raisins from the grapes of Ptythian vines t 
To these add pounded galls, and roses dry, 
And, with Cecropian thyme, stroof^cente^ ' 

centaury. 
A flow*r there is, that grows in meadow* 

ground, 
Amelias call'd, and easy to be fbond ; 
For, fltxn one root, the risii^ stem bestows 
A wood of leaves, and vilet purple boughs: 
The flew*r itself is glorious to behold, 
And shines on altars like refblgent goId-> 
Sharp to the taste— by shepherds near the 

stream 
Of Metta found ; and thence they gave the naitts*. 
Boil this restoring root m gen'rous wine. 
And set beside the door, the sickly stock to dxno» 
But, if the labVing kind be wholly kwt, 
And not to be retriev*d with care or cost; 
'T is time to touch the precepts of an art 
Th* Arcadian master did of old impart ; ^ 
And how he stocked his empty hives again, 
Renew*d with putrid gore of oxen dsin. 
An andent le^^end I prepare to sing, 
And upward follow Fame^ immortal spring ; 
For, where with sevenfbhl horns mysterioo* 

Nile 
Surrounds the skirts of Egypt's fi:iiit|ut isle, 
And where in pomp the sunburnt people ride. 
On painted barges o*er the teeming tide, 
Whidi, pouring down from Ethiopian lands. 
Makes green the soil with slisM, and black pro* 

lifie sands— 
Hitt length of region, and large tract of gromMt, 
In this one art a sote relief have found. 
First, in a place, by nature dose, they build 
A narrow flooring, gntterM, wall'd, and til*d. 
In this, four windows are contHhr'd, that strike 
To the four winds opposed, their beams oblique. 
A steer of two years dd they take, whose head 
Now first widi bomish'd horns begins t» 
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They itop hii nostrils white he strives in vsin 
T9 bresihe free air, and straggles with his pain. 
Knock'd downi he dies : & bowels bruis'd 

within^ 
Betray no woand oo his onbroken skin. 
Bsteoded thus, in this obscene abode 
They leave the beast ; but first sweet flowers 

arestrew'd 
Beneath his body, broken boughs and thyme. 
And pleasfaig «assia jost renewM in prime. 
This must be done ere spring makes equal day, 
When western winds on ouriing waters play : 
Ere painted meads produce their flow'ry crops, 
Or swaUowB twitter on the chimney tops. 
The tainted Uood, in this dose prison pent, 
Begins to boil, and through the bones ferment. 
Then (wondroasto behoki) new creatures rise, 
A moving mass at first, and short of thighs ; 
Till shooting oot with legs, and imp*d with 

wings, 
The grabs proceed to bees with pointed stings, 
And, more nnd more aiiecting air, they try 
Their tender pinions, and begin to fly : 
At length, like summer storms firom spreading 



Thatbofst aidnee,and poor impetuous floods-** 
Or flights of arrows from the Parthian bows. 
When from afar they gall embattled foes— 
With such a tempest through the skies they 

steer; 
And soeh a ibrm thewmged squadrons bear. 
Whai god» O Muse ! tins useful scienee 

taught ? 
Or by what maa^s experience was it brougfak ? 

Sad Aristsos from &ir Tempo fled—- 
His bees with famine or diseases dead >- 
On Peneus* banks he stood, and near his holy 

head; 
And, while his (ailing tears the stream supph'd. 
Thus mourning to hu mother goddess cried : 
'* Mother Gyrrae ! mother, whoee abode 
Isinthedeptfa of this immortal flood! 
What boou it, that from Phoebus' loins I spring 
The third, by him and thee, from beaf'n's 

highknig? 
O ! where is all thy boasted pity gone. 
And promise of the skies to thy deluded son 7 
Why didst thon me, unhappy me, create, 
Odious to gods, and borne to bitter fate ? 
Whose scarce my sheep, and scaree my poinfill 

plough, 
The needfiri aids of hnman life allow ; 
So wretched is thy son, so hard a motiierthoit! 
Proceed, inhuman parent, in thy scorn ; 
Root up my tr«es ; with blights destroy ray con ; 
My f'me y a r d s ruin, and my sheepfbldi buhi. 
Let kxiee thy rage, let all thy spite be shown ; 
Since thos thy hate parsoes the praiseaof thy 

Mil.*! 



But, from her mossy bow^ below the groand. 
His careful mother heard the ptaintiTo soond-— 
EncompassVI with her sespgreen sisters round. 
One common work they pli'd ; their distaflsfuS 
With carded kicks of bine Milesian wool. 
Spio, with Drymo brown, and Xantho fair, 
And sweet Phyllodoce with long disheTell*d hair, 
Cydippe with Lycorias, one a maid, 
And one that once had call*d Locina*s aid ; 
CUo and Beroe, from one father both ; 
Both girt with goU, and elad in partiooloiiiM 

cloth ; 
Opis the meek, and Deiopeia proud : 
Nisaa lofly, with Ligea loud ; 
Thalia joyous, Ephyre the sad, 
And Arethusa, once Diana*s maid. 
But now (her quiver left)to love betray'd. 
To these Clymene the sweet theft deciaiea 
Of Mars ; and Vulcan's unavailing cares ; 
And all the rapes of gods, and ev'ry kwe. 
From ancient Chaos down to youthfiil Jove ; 
Thus while she sings, the sisters tuni th» 

wheel. 
Empty the woolly rack, and fill the red. 
A mournful sound again the mother bears ; 
Again the moumfid sound invades the sJstenP 



Starting at once from their green seata, thej^ 

Fear in their heart, amazement in their eyes. 

But Arethusa, leaping from her bed. 

First Ufts above the waves her beauteoinr headV« 

And, crying from a&r, thus to Cyrene said ; 

** O sister, not with causeless ftar p o s s e e t ! 

No stranger voice disturbs thy tende^ breast, 

'T is AristSBUs, *tis thy darling son, 

Who to his careless mother makes his moan. 

Near his paternal stream he sadly stands, 

With downcast eyes, wet checks, and folded - 

hands. 
Upbraiding heav'n from whence his lineage 

came, [nam^ 

And cruel calls the gods, and cruel thee, by 

Gyrene, mov'd with love, and selzM with fear, 

Grics out, " Gondoct my soo, conduct hiob 

here: 
'Tis lawful for the youth, derived from gods» 
To view the secreU of our deep abodes.** 
At once she wav'd her hand on either side ; 
At once the ranks of swelling streams divide. 
Two rising heaps of liquid crystal stand. 
And leave a space betwixt, of empty sand. 
Thus safe reoeiv'd, the downwaid track b^ 



Which to his mother's wat*ry palace leads. 
With wond'rmgeyes he views the secret K 
Of lake*, that, pent in hollow caverns, roar ( 
He hears thecnuHding sounds of coral woodl. 
And seas the seorst source of su b lwn u iaiil' 
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And where, diftinguifth'd in their seT'rat ceiu, 
Theibunt of Phasis, and ofLycui, dwells ; 
Where swift Enipeus in his bed appears, 
And Tyber his majestic forehead rears ; 
Whence Anio flows, and Hypanis profoiind 
Breaks thro' th' opposing rocks with raging 

sound; 
Where Po first issues from his dark abodes, 
And, awful in his cradle, rules the floods r 
Two golden horns on his large front he wears, 
And his grim Tace a bull's resemblance bears : 
With rapid course he seeks the sacred main, 
And fattens, as he runs, the fruitfiil plain. 

Now, to the court arriv'd, th' admiring son 
BehoUs the vaulted roo& of pory stone, 
Now to his mother goddess tells his grief, 
Which she with pity hears, and promisee 

relief. 
Th* officious nymphs, attending in a ring. 
With water drawn from their perpetual spring, 
Prom earthly dregs his body purify. 
And rub his temples, with fine towels, dry ; 
Then load the tables with a liberal feast, 
And honour with full bowls their friendly guest. 
The sacred altars are imrolvM in smoke ; 
And the bright choir their kindred gods invoke. 
Two bowls the mother fills with Lydisn wino ; 
Tiien thus:" Let these be pour'd, with rites 

divine. 
To the great authors of our wat'ry line- 
To &ther Ocean, this ; and this," she said, 
** Be to the nymphs his sacred sisters paid, 
Who rule the wat'ry plains, and hold the wood- 
land shade." 
She sprinkled thrice, with vrine, the vestal- 
fire; 
Thrice to the vaultod roof the flames aspire. 
lUis'd with so blest an omea, she begun. 
With words like these, to cheer her drooping 

son: 
<' In the Carpathian bottom, makes abode 
The shepherd of the seas, a prophet and a god. 
High o^er the main in wat'ry pomp he rides. 
His azure car and finny coursers guides^ 
Proteus his name.— To his Pallenian port 
I see from far the weary god resort. 
Him, not alone, we river gods adore. 
But aged Nereus hearkens to his lore. 
MTith sure foresight, and with unerring doom, 
He sees what is, and was, and is to come. 
This Neptune gave him, when he gave to keep 
His scaly flocks, that graze the wat'ry deep. 
Implore his aid ; for Proteus only knows 
This secret cause, and cure, of all thy woes. 
"Bat first the wily wizard must be caught ; 
For, UBOonstrain*d, he nothing tells fur nought ; 
Nor is with pray*rs, or bribes, or flattery bought. 
Surprise him first, and with hard fetters bind ; 
Then all his fimnds will vaoiah into wind. 



I will myself conduct thee on thy way, 
When next the southing sun inflames the day. 
When the dry herbage thirsts for dews in vain. 
And sheep, in shades, avoid the parching plain ; 
Then will i lead thee to his secret seat. 
When, weary with his toil, and scorebM with 

heat. 
The wayweird sire frequents bis cool retreat. 
His eyes with heavy slumber overcast— 
With force invade his limbs, and bind him fitfU 
Thus surely bound, yet be not over bokl : 
The slippVy god will try to loose his hold, 
And various forms assume, to cheat thy sight. 
And with vam images of beasts afiright ; 
With foamy tusks, he seems a bristly boar, 
Or imitates the lion's angy roar ; 
Breaks oat in crackling flames to shon thy snarei; 
Hisses a dragon, or a tiger stares ; 
Or with a wile thy caution to betray. 
In fleeting streams attempts to slide away. 
But thou, the more he varies forms, beware 
To strain his fetters with a stricter care, 
Till, tiring all his arts, he turns again 
To his true shape, in which he first was seen.** 
This said, with nectar she her son anoints ; 
Infusing vigour through his mortal joints : 
Down from his head the liquid odours ran ; 
He breath'd of heav'n, and look'd abov« & 

man. 
Within a mountain's hollow womb, there lies 
A large recess oonceal'd fixnn human eyes, 
Where heaps of billows, driv'n by wind and 

tide. 
In form of war their wat'ry ranks divide. 
And their like centries set, without the mouth 



A sUtion safe for ships, when tempesta roar, 
A silent harbour, and a cover'd shore. 
Secure within resides the various god, 
And draws a rock upon his dark abode. 
Hither with silent steps, secure from sight, 
The goddess guides her son, and turns him fron 

the light : 
Herself, involv'd in clouds,precipitates herfligfat. 
'Twas noon ; the sultry Dog-star firom the sky 
Scorch'd Indian swains ; the rivel'd grass wa« 

dry; 
The sun with flaming arrows pierc'd the flood, 
And, darting to the bottom, bak'd the mod ; 
When weary Proteus, from the briny waves, 
RetirM for shelter to his wonted caves. 
His finny flocks about their shepherd play, 
And, rolling round him spurt the bitter sea : 
Unwieldily they walkm first in ooze. 
Then in the shady covert seek repose. 
Himself, their herdsman, on the middle moonl. 
Takes of his muster'd flooks a just account 
So, seated on a rock, a shepherd's groom 
Surveys his evening flocks returning home, 
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When lowing mItm and bleating Umkw, from 

&r, 
ProTdie the prowling wolf to nightly war. 
Th' occatioQ offers, and the youth compliea ; 
For ecarce the weary god had cloeM hit eyes, 
When, rushing on with shouts, he hinds in 

chains 
The drowsy prophet, and his limbs constrains. 
He, not unmindful of his usnal art. 
First in dissembled fire attempts to part : 
Then roaring beasts, and running streams, he 

tries 
And wearies ail his miracles of lies. 
But, having shifted ev'ry form to 'scape, 
Convinced of conquest, he resum'd his shape. 
And thus, at length, in human accent spoke : 
** Audacious youth ! what madnesv could pro- 
voke 
A mortal man c* invade a sleeping god 7 
What business brought thee to my dark abode V* 
To this th' audacious youth : ** Thou know'st 

fuUweU 
My name and business, god ; nor need I teU. 
Ko man can Proteus cheat : but, Proteus, leave 
Thy fraudiul arts, and do not thou deceive. 
Following the gods* command I come t* implore 
Thy help, ray perishM people to restore." 
The seer, who could not yet his wrath assuage^ 
RoUM his green eyes, that sparkled with his 

rage. 
And gnashM his teeth,and cried, " no vulgar god 
Pursues thy crimes, nor with a coounon rod 
Thy great misdeeds have met a due reward. 
And Orpheus' dying prayers at .ength are 

heard. 
For crimes, not his, the lover lost his life. 
And at thy hands requires his murdered wife : 
Nor (if the Fates assist not) canst thou 'scape 
The just revenge of that intended rape. 
To shun thy lawless lust the dying bride. 
Unwary, took along the river's side. 
Nor at her heels peroeiv'd the deadly snake, 
That kept the bank, in covert of the brake. 
But all her feUow-njrmphs the mountains tear 
With loud laments, and break the yielding air : 
The realms of Mars remurmur all around. 
And echoes to th' Athenian shores rebound. 
Th' unhappy husband, husband now no more, 
Did on his tuneful harp his loss deplore ; 
And sought his mournful mind with music to re- 
store. 
On thee, dear wife, in deserts all alone. 
He call'd, sigh'd, sung : his griefs with day 

begun, 
Nor were they finish'd with the setting sun, 
E'rni to the dark dominions of the night 
He took his way, through forests void of light, 
And dar'd amidst the trembling ghosts to sing, 
And stood before th' inexorable Idng. 



Th' infernal troops like passing shadows ^U«, 
And, listening, crowd the sweet musician^* 

sid»— [nighty. 

(Not flocks of birds when driv'n by storms or- 
Stretch to the ibrest with so thick a flight) — 
Men, matrons, chikiren, and th' unmarried^ 

maid, 
The mighty hero's more majestic shade. 
And youths on funeral piles before their parents^ 

laid. 
All these Cocytus bounds with squalid reeds, 
With muddy ditches, and with deadly weeds; 
And baleful Styx encompasses around. 
With nine slow circling streams, th' unhappy 

ground. 
E'en from the depths of hell the damn'd advance; 
Th' infernal mansions, nodding seem to dance ; 
The gaping three-mouth'd dog forgets to snarl t 
The Furies hearken, and their snakes uncurl; 
Ixion seems no more his pain to feel. 
But leans attentive on his standing wheel. 
AU dangers past, at length the lovely brida 
In safety goes, with her melodious guide, 
Longing the common light again to share, 
And draw the vital breath of upper air- 
He first ; and close behind him foUow'd she ; 
For such was Proserpine's severe decree- 
When strong desires th' impatient youth invade^ 
By little caution and much love betray'd : 
A fault, which easy pardon might receive, 
Were lovers judges, or could hell forgive * 
For, near the confines of etherial light. 
And longing for the glimmVing of a sight, 
Th' unwary lover casts his eyes behind. 
Forgetful o£ the law nor master of his mind. 
Straight all his hopes ezhal'd in empty smoke ; 
And his long toils were forfeit for a look. 
Three flashes of blue lightning gave the sign 
Of cov'nanis broke ; three peals of thunder 

join. 
Then thus the bride : * what fury seiz'd on thoa^ 
Unhappy man ! to lose thyself and me 7 
Dragg'd back again by cruel destinies. 
An iron slumber shuts my swimming eyes. 
And now farewell ! involv'd in shadies of night. 
For ever I am ra?ish'd from thy sight. 
In vain I reach my feeble hands, to join 
In sweet embraces— ah ! no longer thine !' 
She said ; and from his eyes the fleeting fair 
Retir'd like subtle smoke dissolv'd in air, 
And lefl the hopeless lover in despair. 
In vain, with folding arms, the youth essay'd* 
To stop her flight, and strain the flying shade t 
He prays ; he raves ; all means in vain ho tries^ 
With rage inflam'd, astonish'd with surprise ; 
But she retum'd no more, to bless his longinf 

eyes. 
Nor wouki th' infernal ferrymen once mora, 
Be brib'd to waft him to the farther ahora. 



THE POEMS OF DRYDEN. 



Wh»tilioiildht<io»wlK>twiQehaaioft]bii lore? 
What notM ioTeiil? wbat new petiiioos more ? 
H«r mmI already was coosign'd to &ie, 
Aad ibiT'iiog in the leaky sculler laie. 
For Mv'n coatinu'd mooiht, if iame lay true, 
The wretched iwam his tonrow did renew : 
By StrymAD*8 freezing streams he sat alone : 
The rocks were mov'd to pity with bis moan : 
Trees bent their heads to hear him aing .hif 

wrongs: 
Fierce tigers ooucfaM around, and k>U^ their 

fawning tongues. 
So, close in poplar shades, her children gone, 
The BBother nightingale laments alone. 
Whose nest some prying churl had ibund, and 

thence. 
By stealth, oonvey'd ih* unleather'd innooenoe, 
Bol ahe supplies the night with moomfiil 

trains; 
And melancl«Dly music fills the plains. 
Sad Orpheus thus his tedious hours employs. 
Averse from Venus, and finom nuptial joys. 
Alone he tenipts the lro«en floods, alone 
Th* unhappy dimes, where spring was never 

known; 
He moum*d hob wretched wife, in vain restor'd, 
And Phito^s unavailing boon deplor'-d. 
The Thracian matrons— who the youth accus'd 
Of love disdain*d, and marriage rites refusM— 
With furies and nocturnal orgies fir'd, 
At length against his sscred life cooapirM. 
YIThom e'en the savage beasts had spared, they 

kiU'd, 
And strew'd his mangled limbs about the field. 
Then, when his head, from his fair shodders 

torn, 
Wash*d by the waters, was on Hebrus borne. 
E'en then his trembUog tongue invokM his 

bride ; 
With his last voice, * Eurydice,* he cried. 
* Eurydice,* the rocks and river-baoks replied." 
This answer Proteus gave ; no more he said, 
But in the billows plung'd his hoary head ; 
And, where he leap'd, the waves in circles wide, 

ly spread. 
The nymph retum'd her drooping son to cheer, 
And bid him banish his superfluous fear : 
** For now," said she, " the cause is known, 

firom whence 
Thy wo succeeded, and for what offence 
The nymphs, companions of th* unhappy maid, 
This punishment upon thy crimes have laid ; 



And sent a plague among thy thrtvingbtec 
With vows and suppliant pray'rs their .pow'is 

appease; 
The BoHNapman race will aooa repent 
Their anger, and remit tlte pnnishmenL 
The secret in an easy method lies ; 
Select (bur brawny bulls for sacrifiea, 
Which on Lycmus grass without a gnla ; 
Add four fair heifers yet in yoke tmuiad, 
For these, four altars in tbc«r temple rear, 
Andthen. adore the woodland pow'rs with pntyV. 
From the slain victims pour the streaming bkxxlf 
And leave their bodies in the shady wood : 
Nine moraings thence, Lalhcan poppy hn/t§t 
T* .appease the manes of the poet's kh^; : 
Anid, to propitiate his offended bride, 
Afettsd calf, anda. black ewe prsfvide : 
This finish*d, to the former woods repair.'* 
His mother's precepts he performs mth nasaf 
The temple visits, and adores with pF8j*r ; 
Four altars raises ; from bis herd he cidls. 
For slaughter, four the fairest of bis bulls: 
Four heifers from his female store he took, 
AU feir, and all unknowing of the yoke. 
Nine mornings thence, with sacr^oe and 

pray'rs. 
The pow*rs aton'd, he to the grove rspain. 
Beh(jd aprodigy ! for, firom within 
The broken bowels and thehkiated skin, 
A buzzing noise of bees bis ears alarms : 
Straight issue through the sides assembliag 



Dark as a cloud, they make a wheeling fli|^ 
Then on a neighboring tree, descending, U^ t 
Like a large cluster of black grapes they show. 
And make a large dependence fhom the bough. 
Thus have I sung of fiekb, and flocks, ud 

trees. 
And of the waxen work of laboring bees ; 
While mighty t/csar, thund'ring from afer, 
Seeks on Euphrates' banks the spoils of war ; 
With conq'ring arts asserts his country^! 

cause, 
With aurts ci* peace the willing peop.e draws ; 
On the glad earth the goklen age renews, 
And his great fether's path to heav\a pursuai; 
While I at Naples pass my peacefiil days. 
Affecting studies of bss noisy praise ; 
And, bold through youth, beacttth the beeohoi 



The lays of shepherds, and their loves have 
play'd. 
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THE MOST HONOURAHLB 

JOHN, 

tX>RD BfARQUIS OF NORMANBT, EARL OF MULGRAVE,* Sec. ANDXNIOHT 
OF THE MOST NOBLE ORDER OF THE GARTER. 



A mROic pomn, truly ■oeh, b ondoobtedljr 
liie gTMtMt woHk which the muI of man ic e»- 
fftble la perform. The deeifn of it it to form 
the mind to heroic Tirtue by example. It ia 
^eoBTeyed in verse, that it may delight, while it 
inttroeta : the action of it is always one, entire, 
and great. The least and most trivial episodes, 
or under-actions, which are mterwoven in it, 
«re parts either necessary or conveoicfit to car- 
ry en the main design ; either so aeeessaiy, 
that, without them, the poem must be imperfect, 
■er so convenient, that no others can be imagin- 
ed more suitable to the place in which they are. 
There is nothing to be left void in a 6rm build- 
iag ; even the cavities ought not to be filled with 
fuhbbb, (which is of a perishable kind, do- 
almctive to the atrength,) hot with brick or 
•tone, though of less pieces, yet of the same n*- 
■<iire, and fiUed to the crannies. Even the least 
portions of them must be of the epic kind : all 
things must be grave, majestical, and sublime ; 
nothing of a foreign nature , like the trifling nensb, 
nvhich Ariocto,* and others, have inserted in 
their poems ; by which the reader is misled 
into another sort of pleasure, opposite to that 
which is designed in an epic poem. One raises 
^c soul, and hardens it to virtue; the other 
softens it, and unbends it into vice. One coo- 
educes to the poet's aim, the completing of his 
work, which ho is driving on, labouring And 
hastening in every line ; the other slackens his 
pace, diverts him from his way, and locks him 

* The early editions, by an absurd and continnsd 
blunder, read ArlBtotle. Arlosto, and Indeed all tiM 
heroic Italian poets, Tasso excepted, have cheqiier 
^ their romantic fictions with lighter stories, such 
as those of Jocondo and of Adonio, in the " Orlan* 
do Purioeo." But neither Ariosto.nor his prede- 
cessors Bolardo and Paid, ever entertained the Idea 
<if writing a regular epic poem after the ancient 

• Mtt1gTave*8 early and Intimate connexion with our author has been often noticed in this edition, hi 
the reign of William III he remained in a sort ofdl- grace, from his attachment to the exiled king ; yet» la 
1«M, he was created Marquis of Normanby ; in the reign of the queen, he rose sUII higher; and it la said 



up, Uke a knight-errant, in an enchanted casda» 
when he should be pursuing his first adventure. 
Statitts, as Boasu has well observed, was am- 
bitious of trying his strength with his master 
Virgil, as Virgil had before tried his with Ho- 
mer. The Grecian gave the two Komans an 
example, in the gantes^ which were celebrated 
at the funerals of PatrocUis. Virgil imitatod 
the invention of Homer, but changed the sports. 
But both the Greek and Latin poet took their 
occasions from the subject ; though to confess 
the truth, they were both ornamental, or, at bea^ 
convenient parU of it, rather than of necessity 
arising from it. Statius, who, through his whoU 
poem, is noted for want of conduct and judg- 
ment, instead of staying, as he might have done, 
for the death of Capaneus, Hippomedon, Ty- 
deos, or some other of his seven champioosy 
(who are heroes all alike,) or more properly for 
the tragical end of the two brothers, whose exe- 
quim the next successor had leisure to perform 
when the siege was raised, and in the interval be- 
twixt the poet's first action and his second— ^went 
out of his way, as it were on prepen:»c malice, 
to commit a fault. For he took hi? opportunity 
to kill a royal infiint by the means of a serpent^ 
(that author of all evil,) to make way for those 
funeral honours which he intended for him. 
Now, if this innocent had been of any retataoo 
to hia Thebais — if he had either forthered or 
hindered the taking of the town— the poet might 
have found some sorry excuse, at least, for de- 



fules. On the contrary, they often drop the i 
In the middle of the romantic wondeis which thar 
relate; and plainly show, how very fkr they are 
ftom considering the narrative as serious. It waa, 
therefore, consistent with their plan, to admit 
such light and frivolous narratives, as might reliava 
the general gravity of their tale, which resembled aa 
epic poem as little as a melo-drama does a tragedy. 



that the dignities, oflBoes, and influence, which he then eiOox«d, were the rewanl of the ambitious hiva 

which he had dared to entettato for tha' — ' ^ ■ ■ ' " ' 

40 tlM Duke of York.— See Dryden't Uft 



which he had dared to entertam for that princess. wh«i she was only the Lady Anne, second dati(gjh|in 
r also Dsdioalten r ' " ' 



\ toJiunm^ZtU, 
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twining the reader from the promised siege. 
On theae terms, this Capaneus of a poet en- 
gaged his two immortal predecessors ; and 
his success was- answerable to his enter- 
prise.* 

If thb economy must be observed in the mi- 
nutest parts of an epic poem, which, to a com- 
mon reader, seem to be detached from the body, 
and almosc independent of it ; what soul, though 
lent into the world with great advantages of 
nature, cultivated with the liberal arts and sci- 
ences, conversant with histories of the dead, 
and enriched with observations on the living, 
can be sufficient to inform the whole body of so 
great a woric ? I touch here but transiently, 
without any strict method, on some few of those 
many rules of imitating nature, which Aristotle 
drew from Homer's Iliads and Odysseys, and 
which he fitted to the drama ; furnishing him- 
self also with observations from the practice of the 
theatre,when it flourished under ^schylus, Euii- 
pides,and Sophocles : for the original of the stage 
was from the epic poem. Narration, doubtless, 
preceded acting, and gave laws to it : what at 
first was told aitfully, was, in process of time, 
represented gracefully to the sight and hearing. 
These episodes of Homer, which were proper 
for the stage, the poets amplified each into an 
action ; out of his limbs they formed their bodies ; 
what he had contracted, ^ey enlarged ; out of ' 
one Hercules, were made infinity df pigmies, 
yet all indued with human souls ; for fit>m him, 
their great creator, they have each of them the 
dmiitf partieulum aurtB, They flowed from 
him at first, and are at last resolved into him. 
Nor were they only animated by him, but their 
measure and symmetry was owing to him. His 
one, entire, and great action was copied by them 
according to the proportions of the drama. If 
he finished his orb within the year, it sufliced to 

* I quote, from Mr. Malone, Mr. Harte's vindica- 
tion of Statins; premising, however, tiiatit ii far 
from amounting to anexculpailon of that boisterous 
author, whose works have fallen into oblivion even 
among scholars, in due proportion to the ripening of 
poetical taste. 

"Mr. Dryden, in his excellent Preface to the 
JEneid, takes occasion to quarrel with Statlus, and 
calls the present book (the Sixth) ' an ill-Umed and 
Injudicious episode.' I wonder so severe a remark 
couU pass from that gentleman, who was an admi- 
rer of our author, even to superstition. I own I can 
scarce forgive myself to contradict so great a poet, 
and so good a critic : talium erUm virorum ut ad- 
miratio maxima, Ua Centura difflcUi*. However, 
the present case may admit of y^ry alleviating clr* 
cumstances. It may be replied, in general, that the 
' I of this book was to give a respite to the main 



action, introducing a mournful, but pleasing varla* 
Uon.from terror to pity. It is also highly prol»able. 
that Sutlus had an eye to the f^eral obsequies of 



Polydore and Anchlses, mentioned in the third and 
fifth books of Virgil. We may also look upon them 
Is a prelude, opening the mind by degrees to reoeivs 



teach them, that their action being less, and be-- 
mg also less diversified with incidents, their orl^ 
of consequence, must be circumscribed in a lenii 
compass, which they reduced within the limits 
either of a natural or an artificial day ; so that, na 
he taught them to amplify what he had shorten- 
ed, by the same rule, applied the contrary way, 
he taught them to shorten what he had amplified* 
Tragedy is the miniature of human life ; an epic 
poem is the draught at length.! Here, my lord* 
I must contract also ; for before I was awars, 1 
was almost running into a long digression, ta- 
prove, that there is no such absolute necessity 
that the time of a stage action should so strictly 
be confined to twenty^our iK>ur8, as never to ex* 
ceed them, for which Aristotle contends, anci 
the Grecian stage has practised. Some longer 
space on some occasions,! think, may be allow* 
ed, especially for the English theatre, wbick 
requires more variety of incidents than tbo 
French. ComeiUe himself, after long prao* 
tice, was inclined to think, that the time alloU 
ted by the ancients was too short to raise and 
finish a great action: and better a mechanic 
rule were stretched or broken, than a great 
beauty were omitted. To raise, and afterwards 
to calm the passions — to purge the soul froin. 
pride, by the examples of human miseries, 
which befall the greatest— in few words, to e»« 
pel arrogance, and introduce compassion, ar* 
the great effects of tragedy ; great, I must con- 
fess, if they were altogether as true as they aro 
pompous. But are habits to be inUroduced at 
three hours' warning ? are radical diseases so 
suddenly removed ? A mountebank may pro- 
mise such a cure, but a skilful physician will 
not undertake it. An epic poem is not in so 
much haste": it works leisurely ; the changes 
which it makes are sk>w ; but the cure is likely 
to be more perfect. The effects of tragedy, as 

the horrors of a future war. This is intimated In 
some measure by the derivation of the word Areh^ 
mOTtuy-'Note on Mr. Walter Harte't Tranttatiom 
qfthe Sixth Book 0/ the Thebaid. 

Notwithstanding what Mr. Harte has stated, our 
author seldom mentions Htatius, without reproba* 
tingbis turgid and bombast style. 

^ DrjTden, as was excellently observed by Sit 
Samuel Garth, in his " Funeral Eulogy," alWa^ 
thought that species of composition most excellent 
upon Which his labour had been more immediateljr 
employed. In the " Essay upon Dramatic Hoesy,*' 
he had preferred the tragedy to the epic poem, and 
here he has reversed their station, ana rank, i 
think the principal distinction is noticed below. 
Tragedy is addressed, as It were, to the eye; and, 
the whole scene, to be enjoyed, even in perusal, must 
be supposed present to the observation. But epic 
poetry is, by lu nature, narrative ; and. therefore, 
while it is capable of the beauties of more extended 
description.and more copious morality, it is exclu- 
ded from that immediate and energetic appeal to tfaa 
senses manifested in the drama. 
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I said, are too Tiolent to be lasting. If it be 
answered, that, for this reason, tragedies are 
often to be seen, and the dose to be repeated, 
this is tacitly to confess, that there is more vir* 
tue in one heroic poem Uian in many tragedies. 
A man is humbled one day, and his pride re- 
turns the next. Chymical medicines are ob* 
served to relieve oftener than to cure : for it b 
the nature of spirits to make swift impressions, 
out not deep. Galenical decoctions, to which 
I may properly compare an epic poem, have 
more of body in them ; they work by their sub* 
stance and their weight. It is one reason of 
Aristotle** to prove, that tragedy is the more 
noble, because it turns in a shorter compass : 
the whole action being circumscribed within 
the space of four-anJ-twenty hours. He might 
prove as well, that a mushroom is to be prefer^ 
red before a peach, because it shoots up in the 
compass of a night. A chariot may be driven 
round a pillar in less space than a large machine, 
because the bulk is not so great. Is the Moon 
a more noble planet than Saturn, because she 
makes her revolution in less than thirty days, 
and he in little less than thirty years ? Both 
their orbs are in proportioA to their several 
magnitudes ; and, consequently, the quickness 
or slowness of their motion, and the time of their 
circumvolutions, is no argument of the greater 
or less perfection. And, besides, what virtue 
is there in a tragedy, which is not contained in 
an epic poem, where pride is humbled, virtue 
rewarded, and vice punished ; and those more 
amply treated, tbwa the narrowness of the dr»- 
ma can admit ? The shinmg quality of an epic 
hero, his magnanimity, his constancy, his pa- 
tience, his piety, or whatever characteristical 
virtue his poet gives him, raises first our admi- 
ration. We are naturally prone to imitate what 
we admire ; and frequent acts produce a habit. 
If the hero's chief quality be vicious, as, for ei- 
ample, the choler and obstinate desire of ven- 
geance in Achilles, yet the moral is instructive : 
and, besides, we are informed in the very pro- 
position of the Iliads, that this anger was perni- 
cious ; that it brought a thousand ills on the 
Grecian camp. The courage of Achilles is pro- 
posed to imitation, not his pride wad disobe- 
dience to his general, nor his brutal cruelty to 
his dead enemy, nor the selling his body to his 
fiilher.* We abhor Ihese actions while we read 

* The cantof soppoitinf, that the niad contained 
an obvious and intentional moral, was at this time 
so est;\bUshed among the critics, that even Dryden 
darst not shake hlmselffireeorit. In all probability, 
the ancient blind bard only thoui^ht of so arracflnc 
his splendid tale of lYoy divine, that it should arrHt 
the attention of his hearers. Doubtless, an sd mlra* 
ble moral may be often axtradted from his poem; 



them*, and what we abhor we never imitate. 
The poet only shows them, like rocks or quicks 
■ands, to be shunned. 

By this example, the critics have concluded, 
that it M not necessary the manners of the hera 
should be virtuous. They are poetically good, 
if they are of a piece ; though, where a character 
of perfect virtue is set before us, it is more love* 
ly ; for there the whole hero is to be imitated. 
This is the ^neas of our author ; this is that 
idea of perfection in an epic poem, which paint- 
ers and statuaries have only in their minds, and 
which no handa.are able to express. These are 
the beauties of a god in a human body. Whea 
the picture of Achilles is drawn in tragedy, h» 
is taken with those warts, and moles, and hant 
features, by those who represent him on the 
stsge, or he is no more Achilles ; for his crea- 
tor, Homer, has so described him. Yet eveir 
thus he appears a perfect hero, though an im- 
perfect character of virtue. Horace paints hii» 
afler Homer, and delivers him to be copied OQ 
the stage with all those imperfections.* There- 
fore they are either not faults in a heroic poen, 
or faults common to the drama. After all, on- 
the whole merits of the cause, it must be ac- 
knowledged, that the epic poem is more for the 
manners, and tragedy for the passions. The 
passions, as I have said, are violent ; and acute 
distempers require medicines of a strong and. 
speedy operation. Ill habits of the mind are- 
like chronical diseases, to be corrected by d^ 
grees, and cured by alteratives ; wherein, thouglr 
purges are sometimes necessary, yet diet, good* 
air, and moderate exercise, have the greatest 
part. The matter being thus stated, it will ap- 
pear, that both sorts of poetry are of use for their 
proper ends. The stage is more active; the 
epic poem works at greater leisure, yet is active* 

because it contains an accurate picture of humatt- 
nature, which can never be truly presented, without, 
conveying a lesson of instruction. But it msj 
shrewdly be suspected, that the moral was as little 
Intended by the author, as It would have been the 
object of a hitttorian, whose work is equally prM- 
nant with morality, though adeuil of facts be only 
Intended. We may be pretty sure, that Homer 
meant his Achilles, the favourite of the gods, as a 
character approaching perfection ; and if he la 
cruel, proud, disobedient, and vengeful, 1 am afraid 



It was only because these attributes, in a savage 
state, are deemed as little derogatury from thft 
character of a hero, as dissipation and gallantry are 
blemishes in that of a modem fine gentleman. 

* The opinion of Horai^ is a conflrmation of what 
is stated above. None of the ancients ventured to 
impute the rudeness of Homer's characters to the 
barbarity of the poet's afe. The faults which ther 
could not shut their eyes against, must, they thought, 
have been equally apparent to the bard himself; 
although, in all probability, he meant, that thsae 
very attributes In his heroes should be consMersdlMir 
virtues. 
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tao,wlieniiMdr«quirM; (brduJoguaiiimiuUed 
bj the druM, from the more active p^rts of it. 
One puts off a fit, lilie the i/umquia, aad relwvw 
«■ only for a time ; the other roots out the ilis- 
tmnper, and gives a healthful habit. The sun 
-aolighteos and oheers us, dispels Sogt, tad 
warms the frouod with his daily beaau; butlha 
•oom is sowed, increases, is ripenad, and is 
reaped for use in process of time, and in its pro- 
per season. I proceed, from the greatness of 
the action, to the dignity of the actors ; I mean 
to the persons employed in both poems. There 
likewise tragedy will be seen to borrow from the 
^M>pee ; and that which borrows is always of 
less dignity, because it has not of its own. A 
subject, it is true, may lend to his sovereign ; 
but the act of borrowing makes the king inferior, 
because he wants, and the subject supplies. 
And auppoee the perMns of the drama wboUy 
labnious, or of the poet*s invention, yet heroic 
poetry gave liim the eiaroples of that invenlioo, 
Itecause it was first, and HosMr the oommon 
fiuher of the stage. I know not of any one ad- 
-vantage which tragedy can boast above heroic 
poetry, but that it is represented to the view, as 
well as read, and instructs in the closet, as well 
«s on the theatre. This is an uncontended ei- 
cellence, and a chief branch of its prerogative ; 
jet I may be allowed to say, without partiality, 
that herein the actors share the poet's praise. 
Tour lordship knows some modem tragedies 
which are beautiful on the stage, and yet I am 
confident you would not read them. <* Tryphon 
the stationer"* complains, they are seUom slaked 
lor in his shop. The poet who flourished in the 
scene, is damned in the rudk ;t nay more, he is 
not esteemed a good poet by those, who see and 
bear his extravagancies with delight. They 
are a sort of stately fustian, and k>Ay chiMisb- 
Aess. Nothing but nature can give a sincere 
pleasure ; where that is not imitated, it is gio- 
tesque painting; "the fine woman ends in a 
fishes tail" 

I might also add, that many things, which not 
only please, but are real beauties in the reading, 
wouU appear absurd upon the stage ; and those 
not only the speciosa mtraondi, as Horace caUs 
fhem, of tranijbrmations, of Scylla, Antiphatee, 
•and the Lostrygoos, which cannot be represent- 
ed even in operas; but the prowess of Achilles 
or JEneas woukJ appear ridiculous in ourdwar^ 
heroes of the theatre. We can believe they 

* " BONmoIs Tryphan** a character twice men- 
tioned b7 Martial, Epic. lib. Iv. 7S. xltt. B. Dryden 
probaMjr means Tenson. 

* ▲ Oalllclsm for the toilet, at whleh the ladles 
of Dryden's time, in tenltation of their nel|hbMrs 
of Prance, were wont to rseeive visits, aadMarre- 
oltattoas and readlnp. 



routed armies, in Hmmt or in Yinfl ; tan nr 
MnrnhtwmHrmdim in the drama. lfbib«Mrl» 
itsnre in maoy things, wliieh the stage cabboI 
eaought net to represent; for I have said ^ 
ready more than I intended on this subfcct, mai 
shoidd foar it might be tamed against me, timil 
plead for the pr»>eminenoe of epic poetry, bs» 
eansol have taken some pains in t wn s lnii i g 
Viifil, if iliiB were the first time that I had An 
Uverad my opinion in tUadispnte. Bnt I hcfvs 
Bwre than ence aheady Maintained Ihe righto of 
my two masters against their rivale ofthe seeoo,^ 
even wlnle I wrote tragedies myself, and had ao 
tiioughts of this present undertaking. I wdbmA 
my opinion to your jodgmeni, who are bettor 
qualified than any man I know, to decide llkiB 
controversy. You oome, my lord, instnictod fai 
the cause, and needed not ikat I ahoold open ft. 
Your "Essay of Poetry,'>t which was p«ibUiltod 
without a name, and of which I was not honour- 
ed with the confideoee, I read over and oror 
with much delight, and sa much instnictkm, aod, 
without flattering you, or makhig myself more 
moral than I am — not without some envy. I 
was loth to be informed how an epic poem shoold 
be written, or how\ tragedy ahouM be eoBtrtveil 
and managed, in better verse, and with mors 
judgment, than I oookl teach others. A native 
of Parnassus, and bred up in the studies of ito 
iimdamental laws, may receive new Kght ftona 
his contemporaries ; but it is a grudging kind of 
praise which he gives his bem^ctors. He Is 
more obliged, tiian he is wMImg to aeknowlcdgn ; 
there is atioctnre of malice in his com menda ^ 
tions ; fur where I own I am taught, I confoaa 
my want of knowledge. A judge upon the 
bench may, out of good nature, or at least mter* 
est, encourage the pleadings of a puny counael- 
lor; but he does not willingly commend hii 
brother sergeant at the bar, especklly when he 
controls his law, and exposes that ignorance 
which is made sacred by his place. I gave the 
unknown author his due commendation, I most 
confess ; but who can answer for me and for the 
rest of the poets who heard me read the poenii 

* Dryden, in the "Eraaj en Dramatic Pos^^* 
maintains the cause of Shakspeare and Jonaea 
against the French dramatists. 

t It appeared Urst in laes, and drew the publlB 
attention by much sound criticism, expressed to 

Ktnted language ; although the verse is so antoai^ 
t and rugged, «s to sound very disagreeably to 
modem ears. Dryden is mentioned with only a 
qualtfled degree of respect, and that paid solely to 
his satirical powers i 
The laureat here nay justly claim cor vralae, 
Crown'd by Mac^leeaoe with Immeitai bayat 
Tet once his Pegasus has boraedend wtigUt, 
Rki by some lumpish minister of soUe. 

The last couplet alloSes to the " Hind and Panther. 
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ti4flliMr W9 riwaU Ml kttvv b«eft bitter plMMd 
<0liaf)» teen oorown imiM^ttlM boiioa«f iha 
Ulto^pii^ 7 Ptorhapt t«<e onoaeoded it the 
■me, that we aright •eem to be ebove the oe»- 
OTre. We are nararally diipliMed with aa ud- 
Ibiowii critic, as the ladieeare whha bmpoe ne r , 
fcecaiae we ave bitten hi the dark, and kww not 
where to faaten oorrereage. Bat great eseel- 
leneiee will woifc their way throogh all aorta of 
«fpoeitioa. I applanded rather oat of decenej, 
than affeetkm ; and wae aobitioaa, ae aome yti 
can witnoM, to be acquamted with a man, with 
whom 1 had the honoor to oooTeree, and that 
ahnoet daily, Ibr ao many year* together. Hea- 
ven knowi, if I hare heartily forgiven you thie 
deceit. Too extorted a prabe, which lehoold 
willingly hare given, had I known yoa. Noth- 
ing had been more eaey, than to ooaMiead a 
patron of a long etandtng. The world wooM 
join with me, if the eneomiiUH were jott ; and, 
if unjast, wouM excuee a grateful flatterer. But 
io eooie anonymoui upon me, and force me to 
«oeMnend you against my intereet, wae not alto- 
gether «o fair, give me leave to eay, ae it wae 
poKtic; for, by concealing your quality, yon 
might dearly nnderrtand how your work euc- 
«e«Ied, and that the general approbation waa 
girea to your merit, not your titles. Thus, like 
ApoHee, you stood uneeen behind your own V^ 
«ii, and received the praieee of the passing 
naltitode ; the work was commended, not the 
anthor ; and I doubt not, this was one of the 
OMiet pleasing adventuree of your life.* 

I have detained your lordship longer than I 
intended in this dispute of preference betwixt 
the epic poem and die drama, and yet have not 
Ibrmally answered any of the arguments which 
are brought by Aristotle on the other side, and 
■et in the faireet light by Dacier. But I sup- 
poee, without looking on the book, I may have 
looehed on some of the objections ; for, In this 
address to your k>rdship, I design not a treatise 
of heroic poetry, but write in a loose epistolary 
way, somewhat tending to that subject, after 
the example of Horace, in his First Epistle of 
the Second Book to Augustus Cesar, and in 
|hat to the Pisos, which we call his " Art of 
Poeuy ;" io both of which lie observes no method 
that I can trace, whatever Scaliger the father, or 
Heittsius, may have eeen, or rather think they 
had seen. I have uken up, laid down, and re- 
aomed, as often as I pleased, the same subject ; 

* Oor author mentions elsewhere, " The Essay of 
Poetry, which I pobUely v«laed l>e(bre I knew Che 
anthor of tt** Althoosh his lordshtp's exper i ment 
proved thus sticoessftti, 1 may be permitted to hint, 
that meet noMe anthers may llBd It rather baxant- 



«nd this loose proeeedhig I shsD uio through al 
thcB prefatory dedication. Tet all tliia while I 
have been sailing with aome eklo-wiad or other 
toward the point I propoeed in the beginnbig,— 
the gfoatness and excellency of a heroic poem, 
with eome cf the difficulties which attend that 
work. The oomparieon, therefore, which I 
made betwixt the epopee and the tragedy, waa 
■ot altogether a digreesion; fior it is c 
on all hands, that they are both the i 
pieoea cf humsn wit. 

In the mean time, I may he boM to draw 
this eoroUary from what has been already said» 
that the file of heroic poets is very short ; all 
are not each who have assumed that lofly title in 
ancient or modem agee, or have been eoesteea- 
ad by their partial and ignorant admirers. 

There have been bat one great Ilias, and ono 
JBneis, in so many ages. The next, but the 
next with a long interval betwixt, was tlie Jera- 
aalem;* I OMon not so nuich in distance cf 
time, as in excellency. Aftor these three era 
entered, some lord-chamberlain ehouki be ap- 
pointed, eome critic of aathority shouU be aeC 
belbre the door, to keop cot a crowd of Utile 
poets, who press for admission, and are not of 
quality. Mmrius wouki be deafening yoor locd- 
ahip's ears with his 

Fortunam Priami cantabo, et nobile belium— 

mere fustian, as Horace would tell you, from bt- 
hind, without preesingfisrward, and more somko 
than fire. Pulci, Boiardo, and Arioe*o^t wonM 
ery out, « Make room for the Italian poets, the 
deecendants of Virgil in a right line :" &ther La 
Moine, with his Saint Louis ; and Scuderi widi 
his Alaric, for a godly king and a (Gothic eao* 
qoerar ; and Chapelain would take it iH that hii 
Jtfstd ahouU be refused a pteoe with Helen and 

* Tuso's ** Jsrasalem Delivered" eeems to hava 
been the llrst heroic poem attempted upon a claasl* 
cal model, after the revival of lltemture. 

* Paid wrrote the *' Morafante Mafgiore,** Boiar- 
do the **Orlando Innamorato," and Arloeto the wea> 
known eonUnoation of that poem, called the ** Or- 
lando Purioso." The first two poems, Uke the 
**Amadlsi." and a number of others in the same 
tast«, are rather to be considered as an improve- 
ment upon the old metrical romances, than as at* 
Umpts at epic poetry. At the same time, these au- 
thors do not always expect their readers to recelva 
with cravlty the marvels which they narrate: iKit 
Introduce at every turn some ludicrous imaxe, to 
show how little they are themselves serious. Al- 
though Arlosto Is immeasurably distinguished tj 
bilUiancy of imaflnatlon, and beauty of expression, 
from the rest of those voraanoers, yet even his da- 
Ughtful work may be mom properly termed a to- 
mance of chivalry than an epic poem ; a distinalOB 
which the Tuscan hard can faanlly regret, since It 
has afforded, throughout Europe, more genual da- 
1^ than all the epicsm the world, if wa azont 
those of Bonier awl vtrgiL ^^^ 
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Lafinim.* Spaniert hai a better plei ibr hit 
« Fairy Queen/' had bis action been finiihed, 
or had been one ; and Milton, if the Devil had 
not been hie hero, instead of Adam ; if the giant 
had not foiled the knight, and driven him oat of 
his strong hold, to wander through the world 
with his lady errant ; and if there had not been 
more floachining persons than human in his po- 
em. After these, the rest of our English poets 
shall not be mentioned. I have that honour for 
them which I ought to have ; but, if thej are 
worthies, they are not to be ranked amongst the 
three whom I have named, and who are estab* 
lished in their reputation. 

Before I quitted the comparison b^wizt epid 
poetry and tragedy, I should have acquainted 
my judge with one advantage of the former over 
tho latter, which I now cssually remember, out of 
the preface of S^grais before his translation of 
the JEnelSf or out of Bossu, no matter which : 
** The style of the heroic poem is, and ought to 
be, more lofty than that of the drama.** The 
critic is certainly in the right, for the reason al- 
ready urged ; the work of tragedy is on the pas- 
sions, and in a dialogue ; both of them abhor 
strong metaphors, in which the epopee delights. 
A poet cannot speak too plainly on the stage : 
ibr voUU irrevoeabUe verbum ; the sense is lost, if 
it be not taken flying. But what we read akme 
we have leisure to digest ; there an author may 
beautify his sense by the boldness of his eipres- 
sion, which if we understand not fully at the 
first, we may dwell upon it, till we find the se- 
cret force and eicellence. That which cures the 
manners by alterative physic, as I said before, 
must proceed by insensible degrees; but that 
which purges the passion^ must do its business 
all at ooce, or wholly fail of its effect, at least in 
the present operation, and without repeated do- 
ses. We must beat the iron while it is hot, but 
we may polish it at leisure. Thus, my lord, you 

• *'LaPaceUeD'Orleans." It will hardly. I hope, 
be expected, that an editor of Dryden should be 
deeply read In the French epopee, which of all 
styles of poetry Is the most uniformly stUT and 
freezing. 

t That Spenser's twelve champions, each of whom 
was to achieve a distinct and separate adventure, 
could ever have been so brought together, as to en* 
title the "Fairy Queen " to be called a regular epic, 
may be Justly doubted. I confess I think it proba- 
ble, that the difficulty of concluding his work was 
one great cause of its being left unflnlihed. 

Dryden's obJecUon to the "Paradise Lost," Is 
founded on the unhappy termination, which is con- 
trary to the rules of the epopee. Even so it has been 
dlsmited, whether a tragedy, which ends liapplly.is 
properly and reexilarly entitled to the name. Yet 
the story is more completely winded up in the " Par- 
adise Lost," than In the "Iliad," where Troy is left 
standing, after all the battles which are fought 
about it Our reverence for the ancients, in this 
and many other instances, has t)een driven to su- 
persUUous bigotry. 



pay the fino of my forgetfulnen; and j«t dM 
merits of both causes are where they wera, wmi 
undecided, till you declare whether it be i 
for the benefit oif mankind to have their i 
in general corrected, or their pride tad 
heartedness removed. 

I must now come doaer to my prwent hini 
ness, and not think of making mora imraahw 
wars abroad, when, like Hannibal, I am eidlnd 
backto the defence of my own country. Virnl 
is attacked by many enemies ; he has a wrfaolt 
confederacy against him ; and I must endaavoor 
to defend him as well as I am able. But ibair 
principal objections being against bii moiml, ibi 
duration or length of time tidien up in the aotioa 
of the poem^ ami what they have to urge afainat 
the manners of his hero ; I shall omit the rest m 
mere cavils of grammarians ; at tho worst, but 
casual slips of a great man's pen, or inconaad* 
arable faults of an admirable poem, which iha 
author had not leisure to review before his daatb. 
Macrobius has answered what the ancients could 
urg^ against him ; and some things 1 have lately 
read in Tanneguy le P&vre, Vabis, and another 
whom I name not, which are scarce worth an- 
swering. They begin with the moral of hia 
poem, which I have elsewhere confessed, and 
still must own, not to be so noble as that of Ho> 
mer.'^ But let both be &irly stated ; and, widn 
out contradicting my first opinion, I can show, 
that Virgil's was as usefol to tlie Romans of hSa 
age, as Homer's was to the Grecians of his^ in 
what time soever he may be supposed to have 
lived and flourished. Homer's moral was to 
urge the necessity of union, and of a good lOH 
derstanding betwixt coofodorate states and prin- 
ces engaged in a war with a mighty monarch; 
as abK> of discipline in an army, and obedience 
in the several chieis to the supreme commander 
of the joint forces. To inculcate this, he sela 
forth the ruinous effects of discord in the canfp 
of those allies, occasioned by the quarrel betwiit 

* In the following comparison, our author as- 
sumes, that the "Iliad" was actually written with 
a view to iti moral tendency. But considering the 
mauer fairly, and without prejudice, thereto a^ 
much reason for supposing, that Shakspeare had a 
great public purpose to accomplish in every one of- 
his plays, which we know were only written to SB 
the Bull or the Fortune theatres, as the songs of Ho- 
mer were recited, mlnstrel-llke, fbr the supply of 
his daily wanu. But both these gifted men had an 
intulUve knowledge of human nature, which cannoC 
be Justly described, without an evident thou|^ un- 
designed moral pressing itself on the hearers. Vlrw 
gll's poem, however, had certainly a poliucal, if noC 
a moral purpose ; for, while it gratified the noUes of 
lbs court of Augustus, by deducing their descent 
from the followers of iEness, it tamed their repub- 
lican spirit, by describing the monarchy of the em* 
peror, not as a usurpation, but an heroditaiy. 
though interrupted succession, fhmi the wandcolnn 
Prince of Troy. ^ 
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<iM gmanl and one of the Mxt in office under 
him, Agamemnon gives the provocation, and 
Achillea reaenia the injury. Both partiea are 
iauUy in the quarrel ; and iccordingiy they are 
both puniahed : the aggressor is forcod to sue (or 
peace to his inferior on dishonourable con- 
ditions : the deserter refusss the satisfaction ot 
fared; and his obstinacy costs him his best 
friend. This works the natural effect of choler» 
and turns his rage against him by whom he was 
last afironted, and most sensibly. The greater 
anger expels the rest ; but hia character is stil 
preserved. In the mean time the Grecian aroay 
receives loss on loss, and is half destroyed by a 
pestilence into the bargain ; 

Onidquid delirant reges, plectantur Achivi. 
As the poet, in the first part of the example, 
had shown the bad effects of discord, so, after 
the reconcilement, he gives the good effects of 
unity ; tor Hector is slain, and then Troy muat 
fiill. By this it is probable, that Homer lived 
when the Median monarchy was grown formi- 
dable to the Ghrecians, and that the joint endeav* 
ours of his countrymen were little enough to 
preserve their common freedom from an en- 
croaching enemy. Such was his moral, which 
all critics have allowed to be more noMe than 
Chat of Virgil, though not adapted to the times 
in which the Roman poet lived. Had Virgil 
flourished in the age of Ennius, and addressed 
to Scipio, he had probably taken the same roor* 
«1, or some other not unlike it : for then the Ro- 
mans were in as much danger from the Cartha- 
ipnian commonwealth, as the Oreciana were 
from the Assyrian or Median monarchy. But 
we are to consider him as writing his poem in a 
time when the oM form of government was sub- 
Terted, and a new one just established by Octa- 
▼ius Casar, in effect by force of arms, but seem- 
ingly by the consent of the Roman people. The 
commonwealth had received a deadly wound in 
the former civil wars betwixt Marius and Sylla. 
The commons, while the first prevailed, had 
almost shaken off the yoke of the nobility ; and 
Marius and Cinna, like the captains of the mob, 
under the specious pretence of the public good, 
and of doing justice on the oppressors of their 
liberty, revenged themselves, without ibrm of 
law, on their private enemies. Sylla, in his 
turn, proscribed the heads of the adverse party : 
he too had nothing but liberty and reformaticm in 
his mouth ; (for the cause of religion is but a 
modem motive to rebellion, ioTented by the 
Christian priesthood, refining on the heathen \*) 

* This Is one of our author's unseemly and for too 
firequent sneers at the clerical order, tot which ba 
Is ssTerely reprehended by Milhoume. 



Sylla, to be sure, meant no more good to the Ko- 
man people than Marius before him, whatever 
he declared ; but sacrificed ihe lives, and took 
the estates, of all his enemies, to gratify those 
who brought him into power. Such was the 
reformation of the government by both parties. 
The senate and the commons were the two 
bases on which it stood; and the two cham- 
pions of either faction, each, destroyed the foun- 
dations of the other side ; so the fabric, of con- 
sequence, must fall betwixt them, and tyranny 
must be built upon their ruins. This comes of 
altering fundamental Uws and constitutions- 
like him, who, being in good health, lodged him- 
self in a physician's house, and was over-per- 
suaded by his Undlord to take physic, (of which 
he died,) for the benefit of his doctor. 8tav9 
ben: (was written on his UMwument) mutf pmr 
ttar nugHOf ato qui. 

After the death of those two usurpers, the com- 
monwealth seemed to recover, aikl held up its 
head for a little time. But it was all the while in 
a deep consumption, which is a fiatteriog disease. 
Pompey, Crassus, and Cssar had found the 
sweets of arbitrary power ; and each being a 
check to the other's growth, struck up a fiilse 
friendship among themselves, and divided the 
government betwixt them, which none of them 
was able to assume alone. These were the public 
spirited men of* their age ; that is, patriots for their 
own interest. The commonwealth looked with a 
florid countenance in their management, spread ia 
bulk, and all the while was wasting in the vitals. 
Not to trouble your lordship with the repetition of 
what you know — after the death of Crassus, Pom- 
pey fotmd himselfoutwitted by Cesar, broke with 
him, overpowered him in the senate, and caused 
many unjust decrees to pass against him. C»> 
sar, thus injured, and unable to re«ist the &o« 
tion of the nobles, which %ras now uppermost| 
(for he was a Marian,) had recourse to arms ; 
and his cause was just against Pompey, but not 
against his country, whose omstittition ought to 
have been sacred to him, and never to have bees 
Tiotated on the account of any private wrong. 
But he prevailed ; and, heaven declaring for 
him, he became a providential monarch, inider 
the title of perpetuid dictator. He being mur- 
dered by his own son,* whom I neither dare 
commend, nor can justly blame, (though Dante, 
in his IftfemOf has put him and Cassius, and 

* Here acain Mllboume Is very clarooroos for au- 
thority, and exclaims, that It is one of the fUodsr 
mental laws of Pamassas to write true history. 
Dryden probably rested opon the scandalous talk 
that Cesar Intriguskl with SsrrlUa, the mother or 
Brutus ; though It seems more likely, that he applied 
to his assassin the endearing epithet of mg tm 
merely as a teim of affectionate meodship. 
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Jwhm laemkH betwiit th«n, into the grett 
dcnPs OMNithO tb« commooweakh popped up its 
bMul ibr Um third time, under Brutue and Ca^ 
■tM| and then sunk for ever. 

Thoe the Roman pe«>pl« were groeely goBed 
twice or thrioe orer, and oa often en^Ted, in 
onecenturj, and under the tame pretence of 
reformaiion. At last the two battles of Philip- 
pi gave the decisive stroke against liberty; and, 
not long after, the commonwealth was turned 
into a monarchy, by the conduct and good ibr^ 
tone of Augustus. It it is true, that the despotic 
power cooki not hare fiUlen into better hands 
than those of the first and second Cesar. Yoor 
lordship well knows what obligations Yirgil had 
to the latter of themi he saw, beside, that the 
commonwealth was lost without resource ; the 
heads of it deeoroyed : the senate new moulded, 
grown degenerate, and either bought off, or 
thnisting their own necks into the yoke, out of 
fear of being- fbrced. Yet I may safely aflfan 
Ibr our great author, (as men of good sense are 
generally honest,) that he was still of republican 
principles in his heart, 

Sccretosque pios. his daatem Jura Catonem.* 
I think, I need use no other argument to jus- 
tify my opinion, than that of this one line, taken 
from the eighth book of the iEneis. If he had 
notweU studied his patron's temper, it might 
hare ruined him with another prince. But 
Augustus was not discontented, at least that we 
can find, that Cato was placed, by his own poet, 
in Elysium, and there giving laws to the holy 
soule who deserved to be separated from the 
vnlgar sort of good spirits ; for his conscience 
coidd not but whisper to the arbitrary monarch, 
that the kings of Rome were at first elective, 
and governed not without a.senate ; — that Rom- 
ulus was no hereditary prince ; and though, after 
his death, he received divine honours for the 
good he did on eanh, yet he was but a god of 
iheir own making ;— chat the last Tarquin vraa 

* The tenie which oiir aiMher has pot on this line, 
has been warmly dUnuted; maajr coraroenUlors 
contending; that the elder Cato. called the Ceotor, 
and not Cato of UUca, Is the perMn therein hononrw 
d. Pope hekl the tame opinion with our poet, and 
handoned It : and Spence, quoted by Mr. Malone, 
hos expresses himself:— "Vtr^l represents the 
Messed In Elysiuso, and Cato frivlnff laws to them. 
This afrees best with the character of Cato the Cen- 
sor. See Plutarch's scoount of the elder Cato ; of his 
strict Judgment and laws ; of the sutae set up to his 
honour In the temple of Sains, and of the Inscription 
under it. In his life of that great lawgiver. Seneca 
speaks as hli^ly of him In that eapacfty. asoT Sefplo 
lathe military way i M. Foretm CetuMiw, ^mm 
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EpIsttxxxvU. If Cato Vilcensla could have 
placed at aU In fayshim by Vb^il, (wlio saara, 



eaipelled juatly for ovwt aeit of tjmmf, wuBt 
mal-administratioii; fcr aucb are f he ebndiffoM 
of an elective kingdom t and I meMIe vol wMk 
others, being, for my own opinion, of Mi &t 
taigne'a principles, thtt an hoocet ma* oagpig 
to be contented with that fona of govemnoa^ 
andwidi those>fundaaBentalconalitiitiol»«r k, 
which he received from his anceslors, and vnder 
which himself waa bov«; thoogh at the mbm 
time he confesaed fireely, that, if ha cooM 1»f« 
eboaen hia place of birth, it sbeald haf» beaft 
at yenice---which, for many reaaooa, I diallBa^ 
and am better pleaaed to have been bota ■■ 
Eaglishnan. 

But, to return firom my longra nMing I mf, 
that Yirgil having maturely weighed cha oonn- 
tion of the timea in which he livedo that tm 
entire liberty was not to be retrieved; that th» 
present settlement had the proapect of a lon^ 
continuance in the same family, or theaa adoptaa 
into it ; that he held hia paternal estate mm 
the bounty of the conqueror, by whom he was 
likewise enriched, esteemed, and cherishad; 
that this conqueror, though of a bad kind, wa» 
the very beet of it ; that the arU of pcaca 
flourished under him; that all men might b« 
happy, if they would be quiet ; that, now hm 
was in possession of the whole, yet he shared 
a great part of hb authority with the i 
that he would be chosen into the ancieat < 
of the commonweald), and ruled by the | 
which he derived from them, and prorogued hia 
government from time to time, still, as it wer«» 
threatening to dismiss himself fiom public carca^- 
which he exercised more fiv the common good» 
than for any delight he took in greatneas>— 
these things, I say, being considered by tb» 
poet, he concluded it to be the interest of kia 
country to be so governed ; to infuse an awlbl 
respect into the people towards such a ptinoa ; 
by that respect to confirm their obedience to 
him, and by that obedience to make them happy. 
This was the moral of his divine poem;*— hoo* 

that such as kill themselves are In another pait o< 
Hades,) be would, at least, he a very Improper per*' 
son to beset by him In soemloentasituatioatiissw.'* 
■ This Is disputed by the learned Heyne. **Da 
coHttHo tpiod poeta In JEneide conscrlbenda seqon- 
ttts sit, et dejins, quern proposltum bahverit. miMi' 
varll commlnlscuntur. Klhll quldem msgisailenuaa- 
esse potest ah epico carmine guaih emjvria/ tan 
galat eoim totara ejus vim. rerum et hommum dlg^ 
nltatem atienuat, crstum aidnn etn w em exeaiit, et- 
vstum Inter legendum refrlg exat, voloputeaBtua 
omnem imerctptL Certatlm umen virt doctl axfo- 
tlis suls JBnesB personam noMs erlpelfe, et Augn»> 
tumsubmltteiesilsborainnL EUamextiaraianova 
In Latio sede mlseros Trojanos exturliarunti adoa- 
bratom esse a poeu novum turn Roma cooai^ 
tutum unhis pr inc lp a tum. Bllntll acumine aUI §m> 
caaa. nesdo qua, deatfnatlonis ▲ 
in Jkielde co n de nd a depiebendere 



▲qgusteticonsllli^ 
re slbl vial sunt Iia 
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00rbk tlia p(M(l; hoDoortMe to the emperor, 
irtMn he fferivet from a dirine eztrtction ; and 
Hifleecinf ptrt of ihat honour on the Romtn 
pte|ilet whom he derivee abo from the Trojane ; 
•tod not onlj profitable, hot necessary, to the 
pireaent a|e, and likelj to be such to their poa- 
tOiity. That it was the recetred opinion, that 
th» Romans were descended from the Trojans, 
and Jolms Gmsar from lOhis the son of iBneas, 
WM enoufh for Virgil; though perhaps he 
thooght noeeo hnnselfj or that JEneas erer was 
in Italy; whkh Bocfaartus manifestly prores. 
And Homer, where he says that Jupiter hated 
the house of Priam, and was resolved to trans- 
lertbe kingdom ta the family of JBneas, yet 
mmtions nolhmg of his leading a c<jlony into 
a.lbreign eountry, and settHng there. Bat that 
the Romans Talued themselres on their IVojan 
ancestry, is so undoobteda truth, that I need 
not prmre it. Even the seals which we have 
remaining of Julias Cssar, which we know to 
be aatiqoe, have the star of Venos over them 
(iheogh they were all graven after his death,) 

apmOm, ele«uiils infsnU vtr, rPolymetls, DIaL 
111. p. 17. M|q.J v«Am«^sfMM esM JSoeld«n slbl per- 
soasum habet»at: neque allud qulcquam peetara 
spaetasse, ooam ut animis llbertatts ereptao desl- 
de«<oaBgrls(bmsntaadinoveret,et novum prlnef pern 

ffllrobareL NlDUtamen ^kieie psrsonan^ forui> 
1, ftkCU, et fau habere vldelui, quod el coosiUo 
tmumimti nuUus In iEnelde populua est lltier, 
qoidominum acdpiat; nuUa regnl seu imperil, mo- 
narchlam vocamua. bona videaa exposlu aut com- 
nsndata; verbonlhtl occorrit, quo libertatls amore 
csmactl aninil adduoi ant allicl posslnt, ot a bono 
principe maUni tuto regnarl quam cuia Ubertatis 
vano nomine nauoorum potentiam dominatione 
vsanul. In Jumb gentla honnreni, que ab lolo Aneas 
flUoodflneaa dtwere videri volebat, noonoUa pas- 
sim Buavlter mcmonurl, ad aosvbbU laudea tn<e- 
nloae alia inieri. Ipsa earmlAls lectlone mantfestum 
ail,eca vsterfbos qooqna Qranmuiilcisjiim moot- 
tnm esl locis pliiribus; sadtquaatam vim «a rsa ad 
demlnatlonem Aufoitl commmendandam haiwfe 
potneclt. mihl non mis constare lubenter fateot. 
Meqee. si nova Mamt sedesln Latlo dfvfats bmaa- 
nisque JurllNis vaUatafnertt, quale lode prepugnae* 
nlum novo AuguBtt refnopartom sit, intellico: at 
aieo, si demoMtrarl hoc possit, poets eonsmam 
mod In iEnekle ooodenda propoaluna fUiise, parum 
fBUdter euni In eo perliciende et exsequendo versa* 
torn vidert dfcorem. 

**Iaeanderataaenoptnlonem jam ante Bpeneimn 
Incidexai virdoctua inter PiaacecalkM, fL'Abbt Va> 
ti7,] qui Imprimis BlmiUtudloem inter £oeasetAu- 
fostt personam etfortanamdisenepersequltQc In- 
fealeseeumiodere nonnefesi et convenlt el cum 
muUis aJiis doctls vlrla, qui oolnantiu', Auguatum sub 
MSutas personA esse adurabratum ; eo refenint mulUi 
aUa. VIdeas noimollostam efregfe sibt plarereln hoc 
inventOfUturidiquecoaquirantet veoentur ea,«aa 
ad Aug usturo accommodarl post inL 81c oris oIk- 
nttas, (lib. 1. B8S, 0» humtrtmque dto$,) cum asaerw 
taMone In AUfostoa raenoraia est. Ignesoeada 
h«c putera alicul ex medlHassenUitorum tui1ia;qiA ■ 
Akside lecta unam vel alteram JEnen laudem ad 
Angustom tralMiet. ul Frineipl palparet. Bed, ut 
MarotamdlsMmiles personas, Cortunas, vttiolesiet - 
facta ac ns gsatas, Inter se oomparaie velaam, 



as a note that he was deified. I doaht not bat 
one reason, why Augustus shouM be so pas* 
sionately concerned for the preservation of tha 
iBneis, which its author had condemned to be 
burnt, as an imperfect poem, by his last will and 
testament, was, because it did him a real ser^ 
vice, as well as an honour ; that a work should 
not be lost, where his divine original was cele» 
brated in verse, which had the character of ini» 
mortality stamped upon iL 

Neithur were the great Roman familaei, 
which fiourished in his time, less obliged by 
him than the emperor. Your lordship knows- 
with what address he nuUes mention of thorny 
as captains of ships, pr leaders in the war ; and 
even some of Italian extraction are not for- 
gotten. Theae are the single stars wiaich are 
sprinkled throu^ the Mmibx but there are 
whote constellations of them in the Fiflh Book. 
And I'could not but take notice, when I trans* 
lated it, of some favourite familiea to which he 
gives the victory and awards the prizes, in thn 
person of his aero, at the funeral games which. 

mlhl qnldem, si ejusjodldum et elegantlam rscta 
teneo, parum probabUe vldetur. Saptentier erat 
poeta, et rei poetic* inteUlgentior, qium ut taleaa 
cogltationem in anlmum admitteret. Nam prater- 
qoam quod iEnea eharacterem non Thvenit, sod al> 
aUis jam traditum aeoepit, clrcMunsplcienda eiaat a 
poeta virtutea JEiiea ejuamodi, qua in epico argu- 
mento vim etaplendorem haberem, et Hictorum, qujs 
enarranda erant, caussas Idoneas aupp(Mlitarent 
Quod si iile atudium auum ponero voluuset max- 
Ime in hoc, et JEneaa Augusto assimuiaretur,quani 
multa e( quam parum consenuuiea epics namt' 
tioni, arg umento^ operia chAraecert, temporam m- 
tioni, Ulaturua in carmen suum/Uiaaetl 

** Eadem fsre via carmen v«Xtrtc«v comlitum a poeta 
visumjamollmemt R. Patri io Bumu. ut Ronianos 
pasUm ad ampiecuadom et probandnm pnaaentem 
rerum atatum adduccre, paxtiin Auguaium ad mod* 
eratlonem ae clementiam adbortan, et a doinina- 
tianUltbidtaeetimpotentlarevocarevoloertt SaA 
nee huic conaiUouiia ex parts rsspondei ^-"t^*% 
sivea^umentumaivciractatloi profugus exurba 
tneensa JEoeas nevam sedem qoairlt, armls vim U- 
laiampi«p«lsat.et sic porro; quid taadam his ines^ 
quod ad imperandl artos ac virtutea apectelf I'ab* 
ul« tamen Virgiilans tmiverse loesse, et m singu • 
liacarmmis partibas aoi k>eis ao verafbus occur* 



praclpue boo conmienKirandum estv Verum i 
propterea did poceat ao debet, In oondendo ear* 
mine etin (kbula deDgenda et ordinanUa tale prm> 
cepuim propoaltom poeC« f oisse. cu)as expUcindU 
caussa narratloaem insUiuerst. If arrare Hie vohilt 
ae debult rem magnaib et arduam et mlralalsm* 
auod narratlo lltai, et deleetatio quia Inde acdpiton 
cum utUitata ad omnea homioom ofdines, in* 
primiaque ad prbidpum animoa oon^cta. est, boo 
epic» narraiioni per ae conaentaocuin est; Ipsa 
enim rei nature ita fert, ut magnorum virorom 
facta magna et pnaelara sine aumroo ait honmiaa 
animbk, mores ac vlrtulem, Cnacta expont et itanail 
nequeant, mullo magis si com aentenUanim spiHii« 
dors et orationii onatu InaUtota alt narraHec*-— ^ 
Vtr 9, a a a Ueirnsb Olsquistt. L de Carm; Vpiea. 
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ware celebrated in honour of Anchises. I in- 
det not on their names ; but am pleased to find 
tile Memmii amon|8i them, derived from 
Mnestheus, because Lucretius dedicates to one 
of that family, a branch of which destroyed 
Corinth. I likewise either found or formed an 
image to myself of the contrary kind ; thatthoee, 
who lost the prizes, were such as had disobliged 
the poet, or were in dbgrace with Augustus, or 
enemies to Maecenas ; and this was the poeti- 
cal revenge he took : for genus irritabiU oatum, 
as Horace says.*** When a poet is thoroughly 
provoked, he will do himself justice, hoi|fever 
dear it cost him ; ammajnque in vulnere ponii. 
1 think these are not bare imaginations of my 
«wn, though I find no trace of them in the com- 
mentators; but one poet may j udge of another 
by himself. . The vengeance we defer, is not 
forgotten. I hinted before that the whole Ro- 
man people were obliged by Virgil, in deriviitf 
them from Troy ; an ancestry which they an 
fected. We and the French are of the same 
humour: they would be thought to descend 
from a son, I think, of Hector -, and we would 
have our Britain both named and planted by a 
descendant of ^neas. Spenser favours this 
opinion what he can. His Prince Arthur, or 
whoever he intends by him, is a Trojan . Thus 
the hero of Homer was a Grecian, of Virgil a 
Roman, of Tasso an Italian. 

I have transgressed my bounds, and gone 
farther than the moral led me; but, if your 
lordship is nut tired, X am safe enough. 

Thus far, I think, my author is defended. 
But, as Augustus is still shadowed in the person 
of iBneas, (of which I shall say more, when I 
come to the manners which the poet gives his 
hero,) I must prepare that subject, by showing 
how dexterously he managed both the prince 
and people, so as to displease neither, and to do 
good to both ; which is the part of a wise and 
an honest man, and proves, that it is possible 
for a courtier not to be a knave. I shall coo- 
tioue still to speak my thoughts like a free-bom 
sabject, as I am ; though such things, perhaps, 
as no Dutch commentator could, and 1 am sure 
no Frenchman durst. I have already tokl your 
lordship my opinion of Virgil, that he was no 
arbitrary man. Obliged he was to his master 
for his bounty ; and he repays him with good 
counsel, how to behave himself in his new mon- 
archy, so as to gain the affections of his sub- 
jects, and deserve to be called the father of his 



* I Stt8pe<*tonr author spoke from recollection of 
some of his own satirical strokes. Cven In the 
** Hind Hnd Panther," Sunderland, a convert to the 
religion defended by the poet, and Petre, the king's 
own chaplain and bosom counsellor, do not escape. 



country. From this consideration it b, Iftat 
he chose, (or the groundpwork of his poem, oam 
empire destroyed, and another raiseid fron the 
ruins of it. This was just the parallel. J&nmmm 
could not pretend to be Priam's heir in a linenl 
succession ; for Anchises, the hero's father, w«s 
only of the second branch of the royal family ; 
and Helenus, a son of Priam, was yel sunri* 
ving, and might lawfiilly claim before him. It 
may be, Virgil mentions him on that account. 
Neither has he forgotten Priamus, in the fiikh 
of his iEnels, the son of Polites, youngest son 
to Priam, who was slain by Pyrrhus, in the 
Second Book. iEneas had only married Cre- 
Qsa, Priam's daughter, and by her couki hav« 
no title, while any of the male issue were re» 
maining. In this case, the poet gave him the 
next title, which is that of an elective king. 
The remaining Trojans chose him to lead them 
forth, and settle them in some foreign coontrj. 
Ilioneus, in his speech to Dido, cafis him ez* 
pressly by the name of king. Our poet, who 
all this while had Augustus in his eye, had no 
desire he should seem to succeed by any right 
of inheritance derived from Julius Cesar, (siiMch 
a title being but one degree removed from con- 
quest,) fur what was introduced by force, by 
force may be removed. It was beUer for the 
people that they should give, than he should 
take ; since that gill was indeed no more nt 
bottom than a trust. Virgil gives us an ex- 
ample of this in the person of Mezentius ; he 
governed arbitrarily; he was expelled, and came 
to the deserved end of all tyrants. Our author 
shows us another sort of kingship in the person 
of Latinus : he was descended from Saturn, and, 
as I remember, in the third degree. He is de- 
scribed as a just and gracious prince, solicitous 
for the welfare of his people, always consulting 
with his senate to proraoto the common good. 
We find him at the head of them, when he en- 
ters into the council-hall, speaking first, butstitt 
demanding their advice, and steering by it, as 
far as the iniquity of the times would soflTer 
him. And this is the proper character of & 
king by inheritance, who is bom a father of hif 
country. M neas, though he married the heirew 
of the crown, yet claimed no title to it during 
the life of his father-in-law. Pater anna La- 
HnuehabetOf he. are Virgil's words. As for 
himself) he was contented to take care of bis 
country gods, who were not those of Latium : 
wherein our divine author seems to relate to the 
ader-practice of the Romans, which was to 
adopt the gods of those they conquered, or re- 
ceived as members of their commonwealth. 
Yet, withal, he plainly touches at the ofiioe 
of the high priesthood, with which Augustus 
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ITM inTested, and which made his person more 
tacred and inviolable, than even the tribuniiial 
power. It was not therefore for nothing, that 
the most judicious of all |x>ets made that office 
vacant by the death of Panthibs in the Second 
Book of the /Bneis, for his hero to succeed in 
it, and consequently for Augustus to enjoy. I 
know not that any of the commentators have 
taken notice of that passage. If they have not, 
I am sure they ought ; and if they have, I am 
not indebted to them for the observation. The 
words of Virgil are very plain : 

Sacra, suosqne Ubi corameodai Troja penatM. 

As for Augustus, or his undo Julius, claiming 
by descent from ^neas, that title is already out 
of doors. JEneas succeeded not, but was elect* 
ed. Troy was fore doomed to fall for ever. 

Postquam res Aslte Prtamkiae evertere frentem 
Immeritam visum superls.— iEiMi«, lib. ILL v. i. 

Augustus, it is true, had once resolved to re- 
build that city, and there to make the teat of 
empire : but Horace writ«^ an ode on purpose 
to deter him from that thought; declaring the 
place to be accursed, and that the gods would as 
oAen destroy it, as it should be raised.* Here- 
upon the emperor laid aside a project so ungrate- 
ful to the Roman people. But by this, my lord, 
we may conclude, that he had still his pedigree 
in his heady and had an itch of being thoa^t & 
divine king, if his poets had not given him bet- 
ter counsel. 

I will pass by many less material objections, 
for want of room to answer them : what felkyws 
next is of great importance, if the critics can 
make out Uieir charge ; for it is levelled at the 
manners which our poet gives his hero, and 
which are the same which were eminently seen 
in his Augustus. Those manners were, piety 
to the gods, and a dutiful affection to his father, 
love to his relations, care of his people, courage 
and conduct in the wars, gratitude to those who 
had obliged him, and justice in general to man- 
kind. 

Piety, as your lordship sees, takes place of 
all, as the chief part of his ^aracter ; and tho 
word in Latin is more full than it can possibly 
h» expressed in any modem language ; for there 
it comprehends not only devotion to the gods* 
but filial love, and (eiider affection to relations 
of all sorts. As instances of this, the deifies of 
Troy, and his own Penates, are maile the com- 
panions of his flight : they appear to him in his 
voyage, and advise him ; and at last he replaces 
them in Italy, their native country. For his &- 

' The propbecr of Jono In the ThM Ode of tha 
nirtBook. 

TOL. IL— 6 ■D 



ther, he takes him on his back : he leads his lit- 
tle son : his wife follows him ; but, losing hb 
footsteps through fear or ignorance, he goes back 
into tho midst of his enemies to find her, and 
leaves not his pursuit until her ffhost appears, to 
forbid his farther search. I wUI say nothing of 
his duty to his father while he lived, his sorrow 
for his death, of the games instituted in honoar 
of his memory, or seeking him, by his command, 
even af\er his death, in the Elysian fields. I 
will not mention his tenderness for his son, which 
eveiy where is visible— of his raising a tomb for 
Polydorus, the obsequies for Misenus, his pioug 
remembrance pf DeTphobus, the funerals of his 
nurse, his grief for Pallas, and his revenge taken 
on hu> nuirderer, whom otherwise, by his natural 
compassion, he had forgiven : and then the poem 
had been lefl imperfect ; for we could have bad 
no certain prospect of his happiness, while the 
last obstacle to it was unremoved. Of the other 
parts which compose his character, as a king, 
or as a general, I need say nothing; the whole 
JEaeU is one continued instance of some one or 
other of them ; and where I find any thing of them 
taxed, it shall suffice roe, as briefly as I can, to 
vindicate my divine master to your lordship, and 
by you to the reader. But herein S^grais, in 
his admirable preface to his translation of the 
iEnels, as the author of the Dauphin^s Virgil 
justly calls it, has prevented me. Him f fol- 
low, and what I borrow from him, am ready to 
acknowledge to him. For, impartially speak- 
ing, the French are as much better critics than 
the English, as they are worse poetst Thus we 
generally allow, that they better understand the 
management of a war than our islanders ; bat 
we know we are superior to them in the day of 
battle. They value themselves on their gene- 
rals, we on our soldiers. But this is not the pn^ 
per place to decide thst question, if they make it 
one. I shall perhajM say as much of other on- 
tions, and tbair poett, excepting only Tasso ; and 
hope to make my assertion good, which is but 
doing justice to my country ; part of which hon- 
our will reflect on your lordship, whose thoughts 
are always just, your numbers harmonious, your 
words chosen, your expressions strong and man- 
ly, your verse flowing, and your turns as happj 
as Uiey are easy. If you would set us mora 
copies, your examples woukl make all precepts 
needless. In the mean time, that little you have 
written b owned, and that particularly by the 
poets, (who are a nation not over lavish of praise 
to their contemporaries,) as a principal ornasMnt 
of our language ; but the swnetest essences era 
alwrays confined in the smallest glasses. 

When I speak of yoor lordship, it is never a 
digression, and ther^re I need beg no pnidM 
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for it ; but take up S^grais where I left him, and 
■hall use him less often than I have occasioo for 
him ; for his preface is a perfect piece of critic 
cism^ fun and clear, and digested into an exact 
method; mine is loose, and, as I intended it, 
epbtolary. Yet I dwell on many things, which 
he durst not touch ; for it is dangerous to c^end 
an arbitrary master ; and every patron, who has 
the power of Augustus, has not his clemency. 
In short, my lord, I would not translate him, 
because I would bring you somewhat of my own. 
His notes and observations on every book are of 
the same excellency ; and, for the same reason, 
I omit the greater part. 

He takes notice that Virgil is arraigned for 
placing piety before valour, and making that pie- 
ty the chief character of his hero. I have said 
already from Bossu, that a poet is not obliged to 
make his hero a virtuous man ; therefore, neither 
Homer nor Tasso are to be blamed, for giving 
what predominant quality they pleased to their 
first character. Bui Virgil, who designed to 
form a perfect prince, and would insinuate that 
Augustus, whom he calls ^neas in his poem, 
was truly such, found himself obliged to make 
him without blemish, thoroughly virtuous ; and a 
thorough virtue both begins and ends m piety. 
Tasso, without question, observed this before 
me, and therefore split his hero in two: he gave 
Godfrey piety, and Rinaldo fortitude, for Uieir 
chief qualiUes or manners. Homer, who bad 
chosen another moral, makes both Agamemnon 
and Achilles vicious ; for his design was to in- 
itruct in virtue, by showing the deformity of vice. 
I avoid repetition of what I have said above. 
What follows, is translated literally from S^grais. 

** Virgil had couidered, that the greatest vir^ 
tues of Augustus consisted in the perfect art of 
governing his people ; wUich caused him to reign 
for more than for^ years !■ great felicity. He 
considered, that his emperot was valiant, civO, 
popular, eloquent, politic, and r^ig'.ous ; he has 
given all these qualities to iBneas. But,know- 
ing that piety alone comprehends the whole duty 
of man towards the gods, towards his cotmtry, 
and towards his relations, he judged, that this 
ought to be his first character, whom he would 
set for a pattern of perfection. In reality, thf y 
who believed that the praises which arise from 
▼ak)ur are superior to those which proceed from 
any other virtues, have not considered, (as they 
ought,) that valour, destitute of other virtues, can- 
not render a man worthy of any true esteem. 
That quality, which signifies no more than an 
intrepid courage, may be separated from many 
others vrhich are good, and accompanied with 
nkaay which are iu. A man may be very vaU 
iwt, and yet inpiom and vicioos. Baft the 



same cannot be said of piety, which esehi^ all * 
ill qualities, and comprdiends even vakwii itsnM^ 
with all other qualities which are good. Can w*, 
for example, give the praise of valour to a maB» 
who shoukl see his gods profaned,and shouU waaC 
the courage to defend them? to a man, who shouUT 
abandon his father, or desert his king, in his last 
necessity ?" 

Thus far S^grais, in giving the preferenoe to 
piety before valour. I wUl now follow him, where 
he considers this vabur, or intrepid courage, 
singly in itself; and this also Virgil gives to hia- 
^neas, and that in a heroical degree. 

Having first concluded, that our poet did foe 
the best in taking the first character of his hero 
from that essential virtue on which the rest de- 
pend, he proceeds to tell us, that, in the tea yeara^ 
war of Troy, he was considered as the secood 
champioo of his country, (altowing Hector ib» 
first place ;) and this, even by the confession c$ 
Homer, who took all occasions of setting np bis 
own countrymen, the Grecians, and of under* 
valuing the Trojan chiefs. But Virgil (whom 
S6grais forgot lo cite^ makes Diomede give hina 
a higher character Jbr strength and courage.. 
His testimony is this, in the Eleventh Book : 

Stetlmns tela aspera contra, 
ContnUmnsque manus : experto crertite, qusntus 
In dxpeum assureat, quoturtiine torqoeat hastam.. 
St duo pr»terca tales Idea tuUsset 
Tern, vires, ultro Inachias venlsset ad urbes 
DardanuB, et versis lugeret Grvcia fatls. 
Quidquid apud dune cessatum est mcenia Trojas, 
Hecioris JEneaMiue manu victoria Graiftm 
Haeslt, ct in declmum vestigia retulit annum. 
Ambo animis, waabo msignes prcstantibus armls i 
Hie pielate prior. 

I give not here my translation of these vertea ^ 
(though I think I have not ill succeeded in them,) 
because your k>rdship is so great a master of 
the original, that I have no reason to desire yoa 
should see Virgil and me so near together; but 
you may please, my lord, to take notice, that the 
Latin author refines upon the Greek, and inain-' 
uates, that Homer had done his hero wrong, in 
giving the advantage of the duel to his own coun- 
tryman; though Diomede was manifestly the 
■eoond champion of the Grecians ; and Ulysaee 
preferred him before Ajax, when he chose bin 
for the companion of his nightly expedition ; for 
he Xad a headpiece of his own, and wanted only 
the fortitude of another, to bring him cff with 
safely, and that he might compass his design 
with tumour. 

The Frend) translator thus proceeds : •' They, 
who accuse iEneas for want of coura|re, either 
understand not Virgil, or have read hun slight- 
ly ; otherwise they wouM not raise an objection 
■0 easy to be answered." Hereupon be §!▼!§■» 
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many iniUncM of the heiV« valottr, that to re- 
peat them after him would tiro vour lordship, and 
pot me to the onnecesifary trouble of transcribing 
the greatest part of the last three iEneids. In 
■hort| more could nut hf> expected from an Ama- 
dis, a Sir Lancebt, or the whole Round Table, 
than he performs. Proama quimpu nutU gladio, 
is the perfect account of a knight-errant. ' If it 
be replied,'* continues S^grais, ** that it was not 
difficult lor him to undertake and achieve such 
hardy enterprises, because he wore enchanted 
arms; that accusation, io the first place, must 
fall on Homer, ere it can reach Virgil." Achilles 
was as well provided with them as JBneas,though 
he was invulnerablewithout them.'*' And Ariosto^ 
the two TasMW, (Bernardo and Torquato,) even 
our own Spenser-«in a word, all modem poets 
—have oopied Homer as well as Virgil : he is 
neither the first nor last, but in the midst of them ; 
and therefor*) is safe, if they are so. " Who 
knows," says S^grais, " but that his fated ar- 
mour was only an allegorical defence, and signi- 
fied no more than that he was under the peculiar 
protection of the gocb ? born, as the astrologers 
will tell us out of Virgil, (who was well versed in 
the ChaUean mysteries,) under the favourable 
influence of Jupiter, Venus, and the Sun." But 
I insist not on this, because I know you believe 
not there is ^ uch an art ; though not only Horace 
and Persius, but Augustus himself, thought 
otherwise. But, in defence of Virgil, I dare 
positively say, that he has been more cautious 
in this particular than either- his predecessor 
or his descendants: for iEneas was actually 
woonded, in the Twelfth of the ^neis ; though 
he had the same godsmithf to forge his arms as 
had Achilles. It seems he was no warloekjl as 
the Soots commonly call such men, who, they 
say, are ifm-firee, or lead-free. Yet, after this 
ezperimenr, that his arms were not impenetra^ 
bl»— when he was cured indeed by his mother's 
help, because he was that day to conclude the 
war by the death of Tumus— -the poet durst not 
carry the miracle too far, and restore him wholly 
to his formor vigour ; he was still too weak to 
overtake his enemy ; yet we see with what cour- 
age he attacks Tumus, when he faces and re- 
news the combat. I need say no more; for 
Virgil defends himself without needing my as- 

• Dryden had fonrot, what he must certainly hare 
known, that the fiction of AchlUeji being Invulnera- 
ble, bears date lotig posterior to the days of Homer. 
In the Iliad he is actually wounded. 

* The same compound is used in " Absalom and 
Aohltophel," as has twen noticed by Mr. M alone i 

Oods they had tried of every shape and slse, 
That godsmlths could produce, or priests d^se. 

X The 8r^u, about Dryden's time, had many so- 
pwsuttons eonoemina Initlvlduals. whom tbay sup- 
posed to be shot-proof, by vlitueof a satanic charm. 



sistance, and proves his hero truly to deserva 
that name. He was Bot then a second-rate 
champion, as they would have him, who think 
foriitudo the first virtue in a hero. But, being 
beaten from this hold, they will not yet allow 
him to bo valiant, because he wept more often, 
as they think, than well becomes a man of cour- 
age. 

In the first place, if tears are arguments of 
cowardice, what shall I say of Homer's hero? 
Shall Achilles pass for timorous, because he 
wept, and wept on less occasions than .£neas 9 
Herein Virgil must be granted to have excelled 
his master. For once both heroes are described 
lamenting their k>st k>ves: Briseis was taken 
away by force from the Grecians; CreQsa wat 
lost for ever to her husband. But Achilles went 
roaring along the salt-searshore, and, like a 
booby, was complaining to his mother, when 
he should have revenged his injury by armf. 
^neas took a nobler course ; for having secured 
his father and his son, he repeated all his for-> 
mer dangers, to have found hu wife, if she hacl 
b*en above ground. And here your lordahip> 
may observe the address of Virgil; it was nob 
for nothing that this passage was related witb 
all these tender circumstances. JEneas told it: 
Dido heard it. That he had been so affection- 
ate a husband, was no ill argument to the com- 
ing dowager, that he might prove as kind to her.. 
Virgil has a thousand secret beauties, though I. 
have not leisure to remaric them. 

S6grais, on this subject of a hero sheddin|^ 
tears, observes, that historians commend Alex— 
aader for weeping when he read the mightjr 
actions of Achilles ; and Julius Cesar is like* 
wise praised, when, out of tho same noble «nvrr 
he wept at the victories of Alexander. But, if 
we ol^erve more cbsely, we shall find, tliat tfaa 
tears of JEneas were always on a laudable oc- 
casion. Thus he weeps out of compassion and 
tenderness of nature, when, io tho temple of 
Carthage, he beholds the pictures of his friends, 
who sacrificed their lives in defence of their 
country. He deplores the lamentable end of 
his pilot Palinurus, the untimely death of young 
Pallas his confederate, and the rest, which I 
omit. Yet, even for these tears his wretched 
critics dare condemn him. I'hey make JEamm 

The fiunous Viscount of Dundee was supposed to> 
bo Invulnerable lo bullets of lead; and when ArclK 
bishop Sharpe was murdered, the assaisins having- 
missed him, although very near when they first dls<^ 
charged their pieces, imputed the scorched maite 
left by the powder on his skin to contusions recm^ 
ed flrom their balls. But the word tpartock, or tsar- 
louffhj means a male sorcerer in general ; and hat 
not, as Dryden seems to suppose, any refersnet to 
this particular charmi It seems ratlter to be derived 
from trfrtf and isers, a compound which woukl Im* 
ply "skiUed in futurity.** 
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little better than a kind of St. Swithin* hero, 
always raining. One of these censors is bold 
enough to argue him of cowardice, when, in the 
beginning of the first book, he not only weeps, 
but trembles, at an approaching storm— 

F.xtempio Cnen solruntor ftigore membra : 
Ingemlt i et duplices tendens ad aldera palmas, Ac 

But 10 this I have answered formerly, that his 
fear was not for himself, but for his people. 
And what can give a sovereign a better com- 
mendation, or recommend a hero more to the 
affection df the reader 7 They were threatened 
with a tempest, and he wept ; he was prom- 
ised Italy, and therefore he prayed for the ac- 
conplishment of that promise : — all this in the 
beginning of a storm ; therefore he showed the 
more early piety, and the quicker sense of com- 
passion. Thus much I have urged elsewhere 
in the defence of Virgil ; and, since, I have been 
informed by Mr. Moyle,f a young gentleman 
wliom I can never sufficiently commend, that the 
ancieiits accounted drowning an accursed death ; 
«o that, if we grant him to have been afrakl, he 
had just occasion for that fear, both in relation 
to himself and his subjects. I think our adver- 
saries can carry this argument no farther, un- 
less they tell us, that he ought to have had more 
confidenco in the promise of the gods; but how 
was he assured, that he had understood their 
oracles aright 7 Helenus might be mistaken ; 
PhoBbus might speak doubt fiilly ; even his mo- 
ther might flatter him, that he might prosecute 
fab voyage, which, if it succeeded happily, he 
should be the founder of an empire ; for, that she 
herself was doubtful of his fortune, is apparent 
by the address she made to Jupiter on his b^ 
half; ta which the god makes answer in these 
words: 

Faroe meta, Cytherea: manent immota tuorum 
Fata tibl, ftc. 

Notwithstanding which, the goddess, though 
comforted, was not assured ; for, even ailer this, 
through the course of the whole JEneis, she still 
apprehends the interest which Juno might make 
with Jupiter against her son. For it was a 
moot point in heaven, whether he couU alter 
&te, or not. And indeed some passages in 
Virgil would make us suspect, that he was of 
opinion Jupiter might defer fate, though he 
could not alter it ; for, in the latter end of the 
Tenth Book, he introduces Juno begging for the 

• Tbe vulgmr, to use Gay's account, believe. 
How if on Hwithin*a fleast the welkin lowers, 
And every pent iu>u8e streams wiili hasty showers; 
Twice twenty days shall clouds their fleeces drain, 
And wash the pavement with incessant rain. 

tThe son of Sir Walter Moyle, an accomplished 
scholar, whom Oryden elsewhere mentions with 
Mteem. Hedledini63L 



life of Tumus, and flattering her husband witfa 
the power of changing destiny: Tuoy qidpotm^ 
ana nffiecUu! To which he gracefully answeia: 

81 mora pntesentis leti, temposque cadnco 
Oratur Juveni, neque hoc Ita pone re semis, 
Tolie fugt Turnum, atqae Instantibus eripeftUii. 
Hactenus induiisse vacat. Sin altior IsUs 
Sub preciboe venia uUa latet, totumque movwf 
Mutarlve putas bellum, spes pasciw inansa. 

But, that he could not alter those decrees, lh» 
king of gods himself confesses, in the book 
above cited, when he comforts Hercules £or th« 
death of Pallas, who had invoked his aid, before 
he threw his lance at Tumus — 

Troje sub moenlbus altis. 
Tot nati cecidere deftm ; quiiToccidit una 
Sarpedon, mea progenies. Rtiam sua Tainam 
Fata manent. roetasque dati perv^t ad evl— 

where he plainly acknowledges, that ho cpnkl not 
save his own son, or prevent-the death which he 
foresaw. Of his power to defer the bk>w, I oooe 
occasionally discoursed with that excellent per> 
son Sir Robert Howard,* who is better conver- 
sant than any man that I know, in the doctrine 
of the Stoics ; and he set me right, from the eon- 
current testimony of philosophers and poets, that 
Jupiter Could not retard the efieeta oflkte, even 
for a moment. For, when I cited Virgil, as 
favouring (he contrary opinion in that verse : 

Telle fugt Turnum. atque InstanUbiui eilpefstia^ 

he replied, and, I think, with exact judgment, 
that when Jupiter gave Juno leave to withdraw 
Tumus from the present danger, it was became 
he certainly foreknew that his &tal buur was 
not come ; that it was in destiny for Juno at tliet 
time to save him ; and that hinaseif obeyed des- 
tiny, in giving her that leave. 

I need say no more in justification ofourhe* 
ro*s courage, and am much deceived, if he ever 
be attackmi on this side of his character again. - 
But he Lb arraigned with more ahow of leaaon 
by the ladies, who will make a nomeroos party 
against him, for being fake to love, in fbrsakiog 
Dido. And I cannot much blame them ; lor, to 
say the truth, it is an ill precedent for their fd- 
lanu to follow. Yet, if I can bring him off 
with flying colours, they may leara experience 
at her cost, and, for her sake, avoid a cave, ts 
the worst shelter they can choose frooi a shower 
of rain, especially when they have a knrer in 
their company. 

In the first place, S^grais observes, with much 
acuteness, that they who blame JEneas fur his 

* It is agreeable to see, fh>ra this and other pasia* 
gC8, that, notwithstanding an Intervening ruptursu 
our author, at the latter end of his life, was on good 
terms with his brother-in-law, to whom he was so 
much indebted at the commencement of his poatl- 
cal career. 
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imensibilUy of lov« whan he Wfl Carthag«, coo- 
tmdict their former aoetis&tioQ of him, (or being 
always crying, compaMionate, and eflTeminatel^ 
sensible df Uuise miifortunes which befell others. 
They give him two contrary characters; but 
Virgil makes him of a piece, always grateful, 
always tender-hearted. Bat they are impudent 
enough to discharge themselTes of this blunderi 
by laying the contradiction at Virgil's door. 
He, say they, has shown his hero with these in- 
oonsistent characters, acknowledging and un- 
grateful, compassionate and hard-hearted, but, 
at the bottom, fickle and self-interested ; for EHdo 
had not only received his weather-beaten troops, 
before she saw him, and given them her pro- 
lection, but had also offered them an equal share 
in her dominion — 

Taltls et his mecum pariter considere regnls ? 
Urtiem ^luam statuo. vestra est. 

This was an oUigement never to be forgotten ; 
and the more to be considered, because antece- 
dent to her tovn. That passion, it is true, pro- 
duced the usual effects, of generosity, gallant- 
ry, and care to please; aikl thither we refer 
them. But, when she had made all these ad- 
ranees, it was still in his power to have refused 
them : after the intrigue of the cave, (call it 
marriage, or enjoyment only,) he was no longer 
firee to take or leave ; be had accepted the Ta- 
▼oor, and was obliged to be constant, if he would 
be grateful. 

My lord, I have set this argument in the best 
light I can, that the ladies may not think I write 
booty; and perhaps it may happen to mo, as it 
did to Doctor Cud worth,* who has raised such 
strong objections against the being of a God, and 
Providence, that many think he has not an- 
swered them. You may please at least to hear 
the adverse party. S^grais pleads for Virg^, 
that no less than an absolute command from Ja- 
piter could excuse this insensibility of the hero, 
and this abrupt departure, which looks so like 
extreme ingratitude. But, at the same time, 
he does wisely to remember you, that Virgi! had 
made piety the first character of ^ncas ; and, 
thU being allowed, (as I am afraid it must, he 
was obliged, antecedent to all other considera- 
tions, to search an asylum for his gods in Italy 
-—tof those very gods, I say, who had promised 
to his race the universal empire. Could a pious 
roan dispense with the commands of Jupiter, to 
satisfy his passion, or (take it in the strongest 
sense) to comply with the obligations of his 
gratitude ? Religion, it is true, must have moral 
honesty for its ground- work, or we shall be apt 
to suspect its truth ; but an immediate revela- 

* Author of the " True Intellectual System of the 
tnUverse," foUo, 1678. 



Hon dispeates with all duties of morality. AXL 
casuists agree that theft b a breach of the moral 
law ; yet, it I might presume to mingle things sa- 
cred widi profane, the Israelites only spoiled 
the Egyptians, not robbed them, because the pro- 
priety was transferred by a revelation to their 
lawgiver. I confess. Dido was a very infidel in 
this point ; for she would not believe, as Virgil 
makes her say, that ever Jupiter wouM send 
Merctny on such an immoral errand. But this 
needs no answer, at least no more than Virgil 
gives it — 
Fata obstant ; plaeklasque vlrl Deus obslmJt aures. 

This notwithstanding, as S^grais confesses, 
he might have shown a little more sensibility 
when he left her ; for that had been according to 
his character. 

But let Virgil answer for himself. He still 
loved her, and struggled with his Inclinations, to 
obey the gods : 

Curam sub oorde premebat, 
Molta gemens, ma^oque anlmumlat)e£aictus 



Upon the whole matter, and humanly speak- 
ing, I doubt there was a fault somewhere ; and 
Jupiter is better able to bear the blame', than 
either Virgil or ^neas. The poet, it seems, 
had found it out, and thereibre brings the desert- 
ing hero and the forsaken lady to meet together 
in the lower regions, where he excuses himsdf 
when it is too late ; and accordingly she will 
take no satisfaction, nor so much as hear him. 
Now 86grais is forced to abandon his defence, 
and excuses his author, by saying, that the JEn^h 
is an imperfect work, and that death prevent- 
ed the divine poet from reviewing it ; and for 
that reason he had condemned it to the fire ;* 
though, at the same time, his two translators 
must acknowledge, that the Sixth Book is tha 
most correct of the whole /Bnels. Oh ! how 
convenient is a machine sometimes in a heroic 
poem ! This of Mercury is plainly one ; and 
Virgil was constrained to use it here, or tha 
honesty of his hero would be ill defended. And 
the Giir sex, however, if they had the deserter hi 
their power, would certainly have shown him no 
more mercy than the Bacchanals did Orpheus : 
for, if too much constancy may be a fault some- 
times, then want of constancy, and ingratituda 
after the last favour, is a crime that never will 
be forgiven. But, of machines, more in their 
proper place ; where I shall show with how moch 
judgment they have been used by Virgil ; and. 



ery severe on our author for eied- 
of V 



• MUboure Is ver 
iting this story, of Vlrt;!! having condemned tlia 
JEneid to the flames. But it Is Mnctloued by the 
Elder Pliny. " D. Au^ru^tu* cumUna VirgUU en- 
mari contra tettametol eju* verecundiam^ vtfuui 
majutque Ua vati tettimonium eofttifU, emam sA 
ip*e pnbaneL**^ai*t. ^oL vUL N. 
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IB th« mean time, pass to another article of his 
defence, on the present subject ; where, if I can- 
not clear the hero, I hope at least to brin^ off the 
jMet ; for here I must divide their causes. Let 
JEneas trust to his machine, which will only 
help to break his fall ; but the address is incom- 
parable. Plato, who borrowed so much (torn 
Homer, and yet concluded for the banishment of 
«JI poets, would at least have rewarded Virgil, 
before he sent him into exile. But 1 go farther, 
Mnd stiy, that he ought to be acquitted, and de- 
lerrcd, besides, the bounty of Augustas, and the 
gratitude of the Roman p«opIe. If, after this, 
the ladies will stand out, let them remember, 
that the jury is not all agreed ; for Octavia was 
of his party, and was of the first quality in Rome ; 
■be was also present at the reading of the Sixth 
JEncid ; and we know not that she condemned 
JSneas ; but we are sure she presented the poet, 
ibr his admirable elegy on her son Marcellus. 

But let us consider the secret reasons which 
Virgil had, for thus framing this noble episode, 
wherein the whole passion of love is more ex- 
«ctly described than in any other poet. Xjove 
was the theme of his Fourth Book ; and, though 
it b the shortest of the whole JEnthi yet there 
he has given its beginning, its progress, its tra- 
veises, and its conclusion ; and had exhausted so 
entirety this subject, that he could resume it but 
very slightly in the eight ensuing books. 

She was warmed with the graceful appear- 
ance of the hero ; she smothered those sparkles 
ouC of decency ; but conversation blew them up 
ibto a flame. Then she was forced to make a 
confidant of her whom she best might trust, 
her own sister, who approves the passion, and 
thereby augments it : then succeeds her public 
oi^ning it ; and, ai\er that, the consummation. 
O Venus and Juno, Jupiter and Mercury, I say 
nothing ; for they were all machining work ; but, 
possession having cooled his love, as it increased 
hers, she soon perceived the change, or at least 
(^ew suspicious of a change ; this suspicion 
soon turned to jealousy, and jealousy to rage ; 
Ihen she disdains and threatens, and again is 
humble, and entreats, and, nothing availing, de- 
spairs, curses, and at last becomes her own 
executioner. See here the whole process cf that 
jwssion, to which nothing can be added. I dare 
go no farther, lest I shoukl lose the connexion of 
«y discourse.* 

To love our native country, and to study its 
benefit and its glory, to be interested in its con- 
cerns, is natural to all men, and is indeed our 
•common duty. A poet makes a farther step ; 

* I am Hfrnid, this |>as8a|;e, given as a Just de 
acrlption of lov^, serves to confirm what ta else* 
Mrhere stated, that Dryden's ideas of the fem.ale sex. 
and of the passion, were very gross and maUcioos. 



for, endeavouring- to do honour to it, it is tJkmr 
ble in him even to be partial in its cause ; for he 
is not tied to truth, or fettered by the lawn of 
history. Homer and Tasso are justly prained 
for choosing their heroes out of Greece and Ita- 
ly ; Virgil indeed made his a Trojan ; bat it 
was to derive the Romans and his own Au0»- 
tus firora him. But all the three poets are mnniF 
festly partial to their heroes, in favour of t^eir 
country *, for Dares Phrygius reports of Hedor, 
that lie was slain cowardly : JEneas, according 
to the best account, slew not Mezentius, but 
was slain by him ; and the chronicles of Ualy 
tell us little of that Rinaldo d*£stete, who con- 
quers Jerusalem in Tasso. He might he & 
champion of the church ; but we know not that 
he was so much as present at the siege. To 
apply this to Virgil, he thought himself engaged 
in honour to espouse the cai^e and quarrel oC 
his country against Carthage. He knew he 
could not please the Romans better, or oblige 
them more to patronize his poem, than by die* 
gracing the foundress of that city. He shown 
her ungrateful to the memory o( her first hun- 
band ; doting on a stranger ; enjoyed, and aflerw 
wards forsaken by him. This was the original, 
says he, of the immortal hatred betwixt the two 
rival nations. It is true, he colours the false- 
hood of iEneas by an express command &am 
Jupiter to forsake the queen, who had obliged 
him ; but he knew the Romans were to be his 
readers; and them he bribed, perhaps at the 
expense of his heroes honesty ; but he gained bin 
cause, however, as pleading before corrupt 
judges. They were content to see their founder 
false to love ; for still he had the advantage of 
the amour ; it was their enemy whom he fixr^ 
sook ; and she might have forsaken him, if he 
had not got the start of her ; she had already 
forgollen her vows to her Sichsus ; and varium 
et mutabUe semper ftminOf is the sl>arpest satire, 
in the fewest words, that ever was made on 
woman-kind ; for both the adjectives are neuter, 
and. aaumcd must be understood, to make them 
grammar. Virgil does well to put those words 
into the mouth of Mercury. If a gud had not 
spoken them, neither durst he have written (hem, 
nor I translated them. Tet the deity was forced 
to come twice on the same errand; and the 
second time, as much a horo as £neas was, he 
frighted him. It seems he feared not Jupiter so 
much as Dido ; for your lordsliip may observe, 
that, as much intent as he was upon his voyage, 
yet he still delayed it, till the messenger was 
obliged to tell him plainly, that if he weighed 
not anchor in the night, the queen would be 
with him in the morning — notumqueyfvrent quid 
femina po$$U-^ht was injured; she was re- 
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•Jvengefiil; she wu powerful. Tho poet had 
likeirue before hinted, that the people were 
naturally perfidious ; for he gives their charac- 
ter in the queen, and makes a proverb of Pum- 
eajUu, many ages before it was invented. 

Thus, I hope, my lord, that I have made good 
my promise, and justified the poet, whatever be- 
comes of the false knight. And sure a poet is 
•8 much privileged to he as an ambassador, for 
the honour and interest of his country : at least 
as Sir Henry Wotton has defined.* 

This naturally leads me to the defence of the 
famous anachronism, in making iEneas and 
Dido contemporaries ; for it is certain, that the 
hero lived almost two hundred years before the 
• builiVmg of Carthege. One who imitates Boo- 
calini, says, that Virgil was accused before 
Apollo for this error. The god soon found, that 
he was not able to defend his favourite by rear 
•on ; for the case was dear : he therefore gave 
this nuddle sentence, that any thing might be 
allowed to his son Virgil, on the account of hb 
Other merits; that, being a monarch, he had a 
dispensing power, and pvdoned him. But, that 
this special act of grace might never be drawn 
into example, or pleaded by his puny successors 
in justification of their ignorance, he decreed for 
the future, no poet should presume to make a 
lady die for love two hundred years before her 
1urth. To moralize this story, Virgil is the 
Apollo who has this dispensing power. His 
great judgment made the laws of poetry ; but he 
never made himself a slave to them ; chronology, 
.at best, is but a cobweb-law, and he broke 
through it with his weight. They who will 
imitate him wisely, must choose, ati he did, an 
obscure and remote era, where they may in- 
vent at pleasure, and not be eisily contradicted. 
Neither he, nor the Romans, had ever read the 
Bible, by which only his false computation of 
timeN can be made out against him. This S^ 
grais says in his defence, and proves it ii*om his 
learned friend Bochartus, whose letter on this 
subject he has printed at the end of the Fourth 
JEocId, to which I refer your lordship and tho 
reader. Yet the credit of Virgil was so great, 
tliat he made this fable of his own invention 
pass for an authentic history, or at least as credi- 
ble as any thing in Homer. Ovid takes it up 
aAer him, even in the same age, and makes an 
ancient heroine of Virgil's new-created Dido ; 

* " Ligtttut ett vir bonia, pert^re mUnu ad mm- 
llmdum relpvWtM cavta ," a sentence which Sir 
-Henry wrote In the Album of Christopher Fleca* 
more, as he passed through Germany, when he went 
as ambassador to Venice. These words, says his 
biographer, Isaac Walton. *' he could have been eon- 
tent should have been thus EngUBhed: JnamhoB- 
tador i» an honett fmm, ttnt to lie abroad/or the 
good qf hU country : bat the word mmfimdMn not 
admttUng of adooMa m e aning ; like He, (which at 



dictates a letter for her, just before her death, to 
the ungrateful fugitive ; and, very unluckily for 
himself, is for measuring a sword with a man 
so much superior in force to him, on the same 
subject. I think I may be judge of this, becante 
I have translated both. The famous author 
of the " Art of Love*' has nothing of his own ; 
he borrows all from a greater master in his own 
profession; and, which is worse, improves 
nothbg which h^ finds. Nature fails him ; and, 
being forced to his old shift, he has recourse to 
witticism. This passes iiideed with his soft 
admirers, and gives him the preference to Virgil 
in their esteem. But let them like for them- 
selves, and not prescribe to others ; for our au- 
thor needs not their admiration. 

The motives that induced Virgil to coin this 
fable, I have showed ah^ady; and have also 
begun to show, that he might make this anachro- 
nism, by superseding the mechanic rules of 
poetry, for the same reason that a monarch maj 
dispense with or suspend hii own Uws, when 
he finds it necessary so to do, especially if those 
laws are not altogether fundamental. Nothing 
is to be called a fault in poetry, says Aristode, 
but what is against the art : therefore a man 
may be an admirable poet, without being an ex- 
act chronologer. Shall we dare, continues S6> 
grais, to condemn Virgil for having made a fio 
tion against the order of time, when we com- 
mend Ovid and other poets, who have made 
many of their fictions agabst the order of nar 
ture ? For what else are the splendid miracles 
of the metamorphoses? Yet these are beauti- 
ful as they are related, and have also deep lear» 
ing and instructive mythologies couched under 
them : but to give, as Virgil does in this epi- 
sode, the original cause of the long wars betwixt 
Rome and Carthage, to draw truth out of fiction 
afler so probable a maimer, with so much beau- 
ty, and so much for the honour of his country, 
was proper only to the divine wit of Maro; and 
Tasso, in one of his discourses, admires him for 
this particularly. It is not lawful, indeed, to 
contradict a pointofhistory which is known to 
all the world, as, for example, to make Hftnni- 
bal and Scipio contemporaries with Alexander; 
but, in the dark recesses of antiquity, a groat 
poet may and ought to feign such things as be 
finds not there, if they can be brought to embel- 
lish that subject which he treats. On the other 
side, the pains and diligence of ill poets is but 
that time signified to tofoum, as well as to utter 
criminal falsehood,) this pleasantry brought my lonl 
ambassador Into mme trouble ; Jasper 8clopplQB,a 
Romanist, about eight years afterwards, asserting 
In one of his works, that this was an acknowledfed 
principle of the religion professed by King Jaaast, 
and those whom he emptoyed as his rspresenlaUvw 
In foreign countries." Bee the life of Six Her~ 
Wotton, p. M. odtt. ifTO.-MsJOfM, p^M0. Hm. 
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thrown away, when they want the genius to itt- 
Tent and feign agreeably. But, if the fictions be 
delightful, (which they always are, if Uiey be 
natural ;) if they be of a piece ; if the beginning, 
the middle, and the end, be in their due places, 
and artfully united to each other, such works 
can never &il of tlieir deserved success. And 
auch is Virgil's episode of Dido and ^neas, 
where the sourest critic must acknowledge, that 
if he had deprived his ^nels of so great an or- 
nament because he found no traces of it in anti- 
quity, he had avoided their unjust censure, but 
had wanted one of the greatest beauties of his 
poem. I shall say more of this in the next arti- 
cle of their charge against him, which is want 
of invention. In the mean time, i may affirm, 
in honour of this episode, that it is not only now 
esteemed the most pleasing entertainment of the 
JEneTs, but was so accounted in his own age, 
and before it was mellowed into that reputation 
which time has given it ; for which I need pro- 
duce no other testimony, than that of Ovid, his 
oontem|>orary — 

Nee pars ulla ma^is Iceiturde corpore toto, 
Qoam non legltimo foBdere Junctus amor— 

where, by the way, you may observe, my lord, 
that Ovid, in thoee words, ^on UgitimofoDdere 
junetui amor^ will by no means allow it to be a 
lawful marriage betwixt Dido and iEneas. He 
was in banishment when he wrote those verses, 
which I cite from his letter to Augustus: 
" You, sir," saith he, " have sent me into exile 
ibr writing my ' Art of Love,* and my wanton 
Elegies ; yet your own poet was happy in youi 
sood graces, though he brought Dido and ^neas 
mto a cave, and left them there not over-hon- 
estly together. May I be so bold to ask your 
majesty, is it a greater fault to teach the art of 
unlawful love, than to show it in the action ?" 
But was Ovid, the court<poet, so bad a courtier, 
as to find no other plea to excuse himself, than 
by a plain accusation of his master? Virgil 
confessed it was a lawful marriage betwixt the 
lovers, that Juno the goddess of matrimony had 
ratified it by her presence ; for it was her busi- 
ness to bring matters to that issue. That the 
ceremonies were short, we may believe: for 
Dido was not only amorous, but a widow. 
Mercury himself, though employed on a quite 
contrary errand, yet owns it a marriage by an 
uiuendo— pu^cArom^we uxorius urbem extrmi. 
He calls ^neas not only a husband, but up- 
braids him for being a (bnd hunband, as the word 
naoriua implies. Now mark a little, if your 
lordship pleases, why Virgil is so much con- 
cerned to make this marriage, (for he seems to 
be the fiither of the bride himself, and to give 
her to the bridegroom ;) it was to make way 
for the divorce which be intended afterwards ; 



for he was a finer flatterer than Ovid , and X 
more than conjecture, that he had in his eyeth* 
divorce which not long before had passed be- 
twixt the empercMT and Scribonia.'*' He drew 
this dimple in the cheek of iEneas,to prove Au- 
gustus of the same family, by so remarkable a 
feature in the same place. Thus, as we say in 
our home-spun English proverb, he killed two 
birds with one stone ; pleased tlie emperor, bj 
giving him the resemblance of his ancestor, and 

Save him such a resemblance as was not i 
alous in that age. For, to leave one wife, i 
take another, was but a matter of gallant^ at 
that time of day among the Romans. NtquM 
Jkge infadera venif is the very excuse which 
^neas makes, when he leaves his lady : " I 
made no such bargain with you at our marriage, 
to live always drudging on at Carthage: my 
business was Italy ; and I never made a secret 
of it. If I took my pleasure, had not you your 
share of it ? I leave you free, at my departure* 
to comfort yourself with the next stranger who 
happens to be shipwrecked on your coast. Bo 
as kind a hostess as you have been to me ; and 
you can never fail of another husband. In tho 
mean time, I call the gods to witness, that I 
leave your shore unwillingly ; for, though Juno 
made the marriage, yet Jupiter commMds nao 
to forsake you." This is the effect of what ho 
saith, when it is dishonoured out of Latin rerso. 
into English prose. If the poet argued not 
aright, we must pardon him for a poor blind 
heathen, who knew no better morals. 

I have detained your lordship longer than I 
intended, on this objection, which would indeed 
weigh something in a spiritual court ; but I am. 
not to defend our poet there. The next, I think, 
is but a cavil, though the cry is great afoinat 
him, and hath continued from the time of Ma^ 
crobius to this present age. I hinted it before. 
They lay no less than want of invention to hta 
charge — a capital crime, I must acknowledge ; 
for a poet is a maker,! as the word signifies ; 
and he who cannot make, that is, invent, hath 
his name for nothing. That which makes this 
accusation look so strange} at the first sight, it* 
that he has borrowed so many things from Ho- 
mer, ApoUonius Rhodius, and others who pro- 
ceded him. But, in the first place, if invention 
is to be taken in so strict a sense, diat the mat- 
te r of a poem must be wholly new, and that in 
all its parts, then Scaliger halh made out, saith 

"The Emperor A umistns divorced Scrlbonta, his 
seconit wife, tn onler to make room for his marriage 
with Livta. But the arrument of our author firom 
tho fneid seems farfetched. 

* Tnis orf^nal and expressive word for a poet 
was lonff retained In Scotland.— See Uunbar's La* 
ment for the Death of the Makyrs. 

iMr. Malone reads^M €trmw • but 9tra$t£* hei» 
teems to signify atenndi^, or tionlfn^. 
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S^grais, that the history of Troy was no more 
the ioTention of Homer than of Virgil. There 
was not an old woman, or almost a child, but 
had it in their mouths, before the Greek poet or 
his friends digested it into this admirable order 
in which we read it. At this rate, as Solomon 
hath told us, there is nothing new beneath the 
sun. Who then can pass for an inventor, if 
Homer, as well as Virgil, must be deprived of 
that glory ? Is Versailles the less a new build- 
ing, because the architect of that palace hath 
imitated others which were built before it? 
Walls, doors, and windows, apartments, offices, 
rooms of convenience and magnificence, are in 
all great houses. So descriptions, figures, fa- 
bles, and the rest, must be in all heroic poems : 
they are the common materials of poetiy, fur- 
nished from the magazine of nature ; every poet 
hath as much right to them, as every man hath 
to air and water. 

Quid prohlbetis aquas ? Usus communis aquarum 
est. 

But the argument of the work, that is to say, 
its principal action, the economy and disposi- 
tion of it; these are the things which distin- 
guish copies from originals. The poet, who 
borrows nothing from others, is yet to be bom ; 
he and the Jews* Messias will come together. 
There are parts of the ^nels which resemble 
some parts both of the Ilias an^of the Odysses ; 
as, for example, ^neas descended into hell, 
and Ulysses had been there before him ; JEneas 
loved Dido, and Ulysses loved Calypso ; in few 
words, Virgil hath imitated Homer*s Odysses 
in his first six books, and, in his last six, the 
Ilias. But from hence can we infer, that the 
two poets write the sam^ history ? Is there 
no invention in some other parts of Virgil's 
MneU ? The disposition of so many various 
matters, is not that his own ? From what book 
of Homer had Virgil his episode of Nisus and 
Euryalus, of Mexentius and Lausus ? From 
whence did he borrow his design of bringing 
JEneas into Italy ? of establishing the Roman 
empire on the foundations of a Trojan colony? 
to say nothing of the honour he did his patron, 
not only in nis descent from Venus, but in 
making him so like her in his best features, that 
the goddess might have mistaken Augustus for 
her son. He had indeed the story from com- 
mon fame, as Homer had his fivm the Egyp- 
tian priestess. JRneadiUm genetris was no 
more unknown to Lucretius than to him. But 
Lucretius taught him not to form his hero, to 
give him piety or valour for his manners, and 
both in so eminent a degree, that, having done 
what was possible for man to save his king and 
coontry, hu mother was forced to appear to him, 



and restrain his fury, which hurried him Uy 
death in their revenge. But the poet made his 
piety more successful; hu brought off his father 
and his son ; and his gods witnessed to his d^- 
votioin, by putting themselves under hb proteo* 
tion, to be replaced by him in their promised 
Italy. Neither the mvention nor the cogduct 
of this great action were owing to Homer, or 
any other poet. It is one thing to copy, and 
another thing to imitate from nature. Tho 
copier is that servile imitator, to whom Horace 
gives no better name than that of animal ; he 
will not so much as allow him to be a man- 
Raphael imitated nature ; they who copy one^ 
of Raphael's pieces, imitate but him ; for his 
work is their original. They translate him as 
I do Virgil ; and fall as short of him as 1 of 
Virgil. There is a kind of invention in the imi- 
tation of Raphael ; for, though the thing was in 
nature, yet the idea of it was his own. Ulys- 
ses travelled; so did JEneas: but neither of 
them were the first travellers ; for Cain went 
into the land of Nod before they were bom ; 
and neither of the poets ever heard of such a 
man. If Ulysses had been killed at Troy, yet 
^neas must have gone to sea, or he could never 
have arrived in Italy. But the designs of the 
two poets were as different as the courses of 
their heroes ; one went home, and the other 
sought a home. To return to my first simili- 
tude : suppose Apelles and Raphael had each 
of them painted a burning Troy, might not tho 
modem painter have succeeded as well as tho 
ancient, though neither of them had seen the 
town on fire ? for the draughts of both were 
taken from the ideas which they had of nature. 
Cities had been burned, before either of them^ 
were in being. But, to close the simile as I 
began it; they would not have designed it after 
the same maimer : Apelles would have distin* 
guished Pyrrhus from the rest of all the Gre- 
cians, and showed him forcing his entrance int» 
Priam's palace ; there he had set him in the 
fairest light, and given him the chief place of all 
his figures ; because he was a Grecian, and be 
would do honour to his country. Raphael, 
who was an Italian, and descended from the 
Trojans, would have made .£neas the hero of 
his piece ; and perhaps not with his father on 
his back, his son in one hand, his bundle of gods 
in the other, and his wifo following ; for an act 
of piety is not half so graceful in a picture, as an 
act of courage : he would rather have drawn 
him killing Andn^eos, or some other, hand t» 
hand ; and the blaxe of the fires should have 
darted full upon his face, to make him conspic- 
uous amongst his Trojans. This, I think, is 
a just comparison betwixt the two poets, intho 
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t of th«ir MTenl deiigns. Virgil cannot 
"be Mid to cop7 Homer f the GreciAO had ooly 
the adTaotage of writing firsL If it be urged, 
that I have granted a reeemblance in some' 
i»arta| yet therein Virgil has excelled him. For 
what are the teare of Calypso for bebg left, to 
the fury and death of Dido? Where is there 
the whole process of her passion, and all its 
violent effects to be found, in the languishing 
episode of the Odysses ? If this be to copy, let 
the critics show us the same dispositions, fea- 
tures, or colouring, in their original. The like 
may be said of the descent to hell, which was 
not of Homer's invention neither ; he had it 
"from the story of Orpheus and Eurydice. But 
to what end did Ulysses make that journey ? 
iBneas undertook it by the express command- 
ment of his father's ghost ; there he was to show 
him all the succeeding heroes of his race, and, 
next to Romulus, (mark if you please, the ad- 
dress of Virgil,) his own patron, Augustus C»- 
sar. Anchises was likewise to instruct him 
bow to manage the Italian war, and how to 
conclude it with his honour; that is, in 
other words, to lay the foundations of that em- 
pire which Augustus was to govern. This 
IS the noble invention of our author ; but it 
"hath been copied by so many sign-post daub- 
ers, that now it has grown fulsome, rather by 
their want of skill, tlun by the commonness. 

In the last place, I may safely grant, that, by 
reading Homer, Virgil was taught to imitate his 
invention — that is, to imitate like him ; which 
is no more than if a painter studied Raphael, 
that he might learn to design after his manner. 
And thus I might imitate Virgil, if I were ca- 
pable of writing a heroic poem, and yet the in- 
vention be my own : but I should endeavour to 
avoid a servile copymg. I would not give the 
«ame story under other names, with the same 
characters, in the same order, and with the same 
sequel ; for every common reader to find me 
out at the first sight for a plagiary, and cry,— 
This I read before in Virgil, in a belter Ian-, 
guage, and in better verse. This is like Merry 
Andrew on the low rope, copving lubberly the 
-same tricks which hb master is so dexterously 
performing on the high. 

I will trouble your lordship but with one ob- 
jection more, which I know not whether I found 
in Le Fevre, or Valais ; but I am sure I have 
read it in another French critic, whom I will 
not name, because I think it is not much for his 
reputation.* Virgil, in the heat of action— 
■uppose, for example, in describing the fury of 
bb hero in a battle, when he is endeavouring 
lo raise our concernments to the highest pitch 
'Dacitr. 



--turns short on the sodden into some aimililiMie, 
which diverts, sav thev, your attention firom iIm 
main subject, and mis-spends it oo some triTial 
image. He pours cold water into thecaldroi^ 
when hb business b to make it boil.f 

Thb accusation is general against all wbo 
would be thought heroic poets ; but I think it 
touches Virgil less than any. He is toop«at 
a master of hb art, to make a bbt which naaj 
so easily be hit. Similitudes, as I have said, 
are not for tragedy, which b all violent, and 
where the passions are in a perpetual ferasiDt ; 
for there they deaden where they should aai- 
mate ; they are not of the nature of dialogna^ 
imless in comedy : a metaphor is almost aH the 
stage can suffer, which is a khid of aimilitode 
comprehended in a word. But thb figure hw 
a contrary effect in heroic poetry ; there it ia 
employed to raise the admiration, which b its 
proper business ; and admiration b not of ao 
violent a nature as fear or hope, compassion or 
horror, or any concernment we can have lor 
such or such a person on the stage. Not but I 
confess, that similitudes and descriptions^ when 
drawn into an unreasonable length, must needs 
nauseate the reader. Once, I remember, and 
but once, Virgil makes a similitude of fourteen 
lines ; and his description of Fame is about iho 
same number. He is blamed for both ; and I 
doubt not but he would have contracted theoif 
had he lived to have reviewed his work ; bat 
faults are no precedents. This I have observed 
of his similitudes in general, that they are not 
placed, as our unobserving critics tell us, Ita the 
heat of any action, but commonly in its declin- 
ing. When he has warmed us in his descrip- 
tion as much as possibly he can, then, lest that 
warmth should languish, he renews it by some 
apt similitude, which illustrates his subject, 
and yet palls not his audience. I need givo 
your lordship but one example of this kind, and 
leave the rest to your observation, when next 
you review the whob JEnels in the original 
unblemished by my rude transbiion. It is in 
the first book, where the poet describes Nep- 
tune composing the ocean, on which ^olus had 
raised a tempest without his permission. He 
had already chidden the rebellious winds for 
obeying the commands of their usurping master ; 
he had warned them from the seas; he had 
beaten down the billows with his mace, dispel- 
led the clouds, restored the sunshine, while 
Triton and Cymothofi were heaving the diipa 

^ I fear there Is somethinfr in this objection. Vlr 

SI1, who lived in a peaceful court, does not draw 
is battles with the animation and reality of Homer, 
who. if he was not himself a warrloc was the poet 
of a rude and warlilce age. 
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Aon off dM qiiicksftiida, before the poeC would 
ofler at a gimilitude for illuatration : 

Ae, rthxti nmgao tn poimlo comnpe cooru eat 
Birtlllo, MBvitque animle IfnobUe vulctu, 
Jamque facet et aaxa volant ; (Uror anna mlnlstrat : 
Ttan. pletate gravem ac merlUB it fbrte Tlram quern 
Cpoapexere. silent, arrectlaque aaribusadatant: 
Ille regjt dJcUa anlmoi, et pectora moleet : 
Ble cunctua pelafl cecidit tngor, aquora poetqoam 
ProepkslenB genltor, eaioqne taTectoa apeno, 
JtoctU equoe, carrAqae Tolaos dat Ion seciando. ' 

Thb is the fint similitode which Virgil 
ndkee ia this poem, and one of the longest in 
Iho whole; for which reason I the rather cite it. 
While the storm was in its fiiry, any allosion 
kad been improper ; for the poet could have com- 
pared it to nothing more impetuous than itself; 
c onsequently he could have made no illustration. 
If he could have illosumtod, it had been an am- 
btlioot ornament out of season, and would have 
diverted our coocemment: name nan€rGSkuio» 
<MM ; and therefore he deferred it to its proper 
pkee.* "^^^ 

Theee are the criticisms, of most moment 
which have been made against the JBneis by the 
incieou or moderns. As for the particular ex- 
ceptions against this or that passage, Macrobius 
tad Pontaous have answered them already. If 
I desired to appear more learned than I am, it 
had been as easy for me to have taken their ob- 
jeetioM and solutions, as it is for a country par- 
■OB to take the expositions of the fathers out of 
Junius and Treinelliue,t and not to have named 
the authors firom whence I had them; for so 
Ramus, otherwise a moot judicious eommentai- 
tor on Yirgifs works, has used Pontanus, his 
greatest benefactor ; of whom he is very silent; 
and I do not remember that he once cites him. 

What follows next, is no objection ; for that 
unpUesa&ult; and it had been none in Virgil, 
if he had extended the time of his action be- 
TMdayear. At least AristoUe has set no pre- 
cipe limits to it Homer's, we know, was 
withm two months : Taaso, I am sure, exceeds 
Dot a summer; and, if I examined him, per- 
nape be might be reduced into a much lees 
«ipass. Bossu leaves it doubtful whether 
Virgil'e action were within the year, or took up 
•ome months beyond iu Indeed, the whole die- 
poto u of no more concernment to the common 
wader, than it is to a ploughman, whether Feb- 
ruary this year had «8 or «9 days in it. Bu^ 
• DtaquePtienably the description, in the passaae 

t Commenutors on the Scrlptare, mentioned by 
ourajrthofin the " Rell^io Lalii." where. speSl^ 

2/H?S?*"J!i"^?J*i.^<»° ®^ '•«'• Simon's "CWtf 
cal Btstory of the Old Testament." be calls ft 

£ttea«are, which, 'foountrr curates buy 
They Junius and TremeUlus nu^y defy. 



for the satis&ctioa of the more curious, (of 
which number I am sure your lordship is one,) 
I will translate what I think convenient out of 
Serais, whom perhaps you have not read; for 
he has made it highly probable, that the action 
of the ^neis began in the spring, and was not 
extended beyond the autumn. And we have 
known campaigns that have begun sooner, and 
have ended later. 

Ronaard,and the rest whom S^grais names, 
who are of opinion, that the action of this poem 
Ukee up ahnoet a year and half, ground their 
calculation thus. Anchises died in Sicily at 
tho end of winter, or beginning of the spring. 
JEnMM, immediately after the interment of his 
lather, pute to sea for Italy. He is surprised 
bjr the tempest described in the beginning of 
the first book ; and there it is that the scene of 
the poem opens, and where the action must 
commence. He is driven by this storm on the 
coaste of Afric ; he sUys at Carthage all that 
■ummer, and almost aU the winter following, 
aete sail again forltely just before the begin- 
ning of the spring, meete with contrary winds, 
and makes SipUy the second time. This part 
of the action completes the year. Then he cel- 
ebrates the anniversary of his father's funeral ; 
and shortly after arrives at Cume ; and from 
thence his time is teken up in his first treaty 
with Latinus, the overture of the war, the siege 
of his camp by Turnus, his going for succours 
to relieve it, his return, the raising of the siege 
by the first battle, the twelve days' truce, the 
second battle, the assault of Laurentum, and 
the single fight with Turnus ; all which, they 
say, cannot take up less than four or five months 
more ; by which account, we cannot suppose 
the entire action to beconteined in a much less 
compass than a year and half. 

S^grais reckons another way ; and his eompu- 
tetion is not condemned by the learned Ruaeus, 
who compiled and published the commentaries 
on our poet, which we call the Dauphin's Virgil. 
He allows the ume of the year when Anchi- 
ses died to be in the latter end of winter, or 
the beginning of the spring: ho acknowledges, 
that, when ^neas is first seen at sea after- 
wards, and is driven by the tempest on tho 
coast of Afric, is the time when the action is 
naturally to begin: he confesses, further, that 
iEneas left Carthago in the latter end of win- 
ter; for Dido tells him in express terms, as an 
argument for his longer stay, 

Qutnetlam hibemo moUris sidere classem. 
But, whereas Ronsard's followers auppoae, 
that, when /Bneas had buried his fitther, he set 
sail immediately forltaly, (though the tempest 
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droT« bim oo the cotst of Carthage,) S^graii 
will by no meani allow that suppoaition, but 
thinka it much more probable, that he remained 
in Sicily till the midst of July, or the begin- 
ning of Auguf t ; at which time he places the 
first appearance of his hero on the sea ; and 
there opens the action of the poem. From 
which beginning, to the death of Tumus, which 
concludes the action, there need not be sup- 
posed aboTO ten months of intermediate lime : 
for, arriving at Carthage in the latter end of 
summer, staying there the winter following, 
departing thence in the very beginning of the 
sprins, making a short abode in Sicily the 
aeoond lime, landing in Italy, and making the 
war, may be reasonably judged the business but 
often months. To this the Runsardians reply, 
that, having been for seven years before in quest 
of Italy, and having no more to do in Sicily 
than to inter his father — after that office was 
performed, what remained for him, but, without 
delay, to pursue his first adventure ? To which 
S^raiis answers, that the obsequies of his 
father, according to the rites of the Greeks and 
Romans, would detain him for many days ; that 
a longer time must be taken up in the refitting 
of his ships after so tedious a voyage, and in 
refreshing his weather-beaten soldiers on a 
friendly coast. These indeed are but supposi- 
tions on both sides ; yet those of S^:irais seem 
better grounded : for the feast of Dido, when 
she entertained JEneas first, has the appearance 
of a summer's night, which seems already al- 
most ended, when he begins his story ; there- 
fore the love was made in autumn : the hunting 
followed properly when the heats of that scorch- 
ing country were declining; the winter was 
passed in jollity, as the season and their love 
required ; and he left her in the latter end of 
winter, as is already proved. This opinion is 
fortified by the arrival of ^neas at the mouth 
of the Tyber ; which marks the season of the 
spring ; that season being perfectly described 
by the singing of the birds saluting the dawn, 
and by the beauty of the place, which the poet 
seems to have painted expressly in the seventh 
JEneid: 

Aurora in roseisfoleebat lutea bigis, 
Cum venti posuere.- 



-Variae, circumque supraque, 



Assuette rlpis volucres, et fluminls alveo, 
iEihera mulcebant canto. 

The remainder of the action required but 
three months more : for, when JEneas went 
for succour to the Tuscans, he found their army 
in a readiness to march, and wanting only a 
commander : so that, according to this ealcula- 
tioB, the ^neis takes not up above a year com- 



plete, tad may be co mpf e h cnded In kti eoM* 
pass. 

This, amongst other circumattnce* treated 
more at large by S^grais, agrees with the riaiBg 
of Orion, which caused the tempest jiescribed 
in the beginning of the First B<Mk. By sone 
passages in the ** Pastorals," but more particu* 
iariy in the " Georgics," our poet is found to be 
an eiact astronomer, according to the know- 
ledge of that age. Now Ilioneus (whom Vir- 
gil twico employs in embassies, as the best 
speaker of the Trojans) attributes that tempest 
to Orion, in his speech to Dido: 

Cum, sotiito assnrgons flnoto, nimbesasOikMi— 

He must mean either the heliacal, or achroni- 
cal rising of that sign. The heUacal rising of 
a constellstion is, when it comes fiixn under 
the rays of the sun, and begins to appear before 
day-light ; the achronical rising, on the oomraiy, 
u when it appears at the close of day, nd m 
opposition to the sun's diurnal course. 

The heliacal rising of Orion is at present 
computed to be about the sixth of July ; and 
about that time it is, that he either causes or 
presages tempests on the seas. 

S^grais has observed farther, that, when 
Anna counsels Dido to stay .£neas during the 
winter, she speaks also of Orion^ 

Dum pelago desavit hiems, et aqnosus (Mmdl 

If, therefore, Ilioneus, according to our 
supposition, understand the beliaeel rising of 
Orion, Anna must mean the achronical, which 
the different epithets given to that const^atioo 
seem to manifest. Ilioneus calls him itimbonu ; 
Anna, a/ftoMua, He is tempestuous in tho 
summer, when he rises heliacally, and rainy in 
the winter, when he rises achrmrically. Your 
lordship will pardon me for the frequent repe- 
tition of these cant words, which I couU not 
avoid in this abbreviation of S^grais, who, I 
think, deserves no little commendation in this 
new criticism.* 

I have yet a word or two to say of Viq^ir* 
machines, fi^Mn my own obsenration of (nem. 
He has imitated those of Homer, but not copied 
them. It was established, long before this time, 
in the Roman religion as well as in the Greek, 
that there were gcxls ; and both nations, for the 
most part, worshipped the same deities ; as did 
also the Trojans, from whom the Romans, I 

* This display of learning seems a little out of 
place. Undoubtedly it was Important, If ti.e sc- 
cnsation had been, that Vlrfiril had misplaced his 
seasons. But, as to the mere knpth of time em> 
ployed in his epic, there seems no better reason 
why It should he a year than a month, or two years 
than one so lonf as the Interest Iseffectually main- 
tained. 
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-OTppoM, would rather be thought to derire the 
fkiw of their relifion, than from the Grecitiis ; 
htcuaao they t^Nighf tbenwelTet deecended 
from them. Etch of those gods had his proper 
», and the chief of them their particular at- 
ThuB Jupiter had in proprietj Gan^ 
nede and Mercury, and Juno had Iris. It 
was not for Virgil then to create new minis- 
ters : he must take what he ibund in his reli- 
fioo. It cannot therefore be said, that he bor- 
rowed them from Homer, anj more than Apollo, 
Diana, and the rest, whom he uses as he finds 
-occasion for them, as the Grecian poet did ; but 
he indents the occastom for which he uses them. 
Venus, after the destruction of Troj, had 
gained Neptune entirely to her party ; there- 
wre we find him busy, in the beginning of the 
iBnels, to cahn the tempest raised by iGolui, 
and afterwards conducting the Trojan fleet to 
<Cuma in safety, with the loss only of their pilot, 
lor whom he bargains. I name those two ex- 
amples (amongst a hundred which I omit) to 
prove, that Virgil, generally speaking, employed 
lus machines in performing those things which 
might possibly have been done without them. 
What more frequent than a storm at sea, upon 
the rising of Orion ? What wonder, if, amongst 
so many ships, there should one be overset, 
which was commanded by Orontes, though half 
the winds had not been there which ^olos em- 
ployed 7 Might not Palinurus, without a mir- 
acle, &U asleep, and drop into thesea, having 
been over-wearied with watching, and secure 
of a quiet passage, by his observation of the 
akies) At least ^neas, who knew nothing of 
the nadiiae of Sonmis, takes it plainly in this 

O nimlom otalo etpelago eonilte sereno, 
Modos in ignota. nllnnie, jaoebls avena. 

But m ac hi n es sometimes are specious things 
to amuse the reader, and give aeokxv of prob- 
ability to things otherwise incredible. And bo« 
■ides, it soothed the vanity of the Romans, to 
find the gods so visibly concerned in all the ae- 
tisBS of their predecessors. We, who are bet- 
ter taught by oar religion, yet own every won- 
derfol iccideat, which be&lls us for the best, to 
be brought to pass by soane special providence 
of Ahnighty God, and by the care of guardian 
angels : and from hence I might infer, that no 
heroic poem can be writ on the Epicurean prin- 
ciples, which I coukl easily demonstrate, if 
there were need to prove it, or I had leisure.* 

* Our author seems always to ImTe had a view to 
fosm the machinery of an epic iioem, upon the 
princfplefl of the Platonic nhikMoiihy, which he pre* 
pesed to adapt to the gnardian angels irf kingdoms, 
• 1 by the prophet Daniel. 



When Venus opens the eyes of her son 
^neas, to behold the gods who combated against 
Troy in that fatal night when it was surprised, 
we share the pleasure of that glorious vision, 
(which Taaso has not ill copied in the sacking 
of Jerusalem.) But the Greeks had done their 
businees, though neither Neptune, Juno, nor 
Pallas, had given them their divine assistance. 
The most crude machine which Virgil uses, is 
in the episode of Camilla, where Opis, by the 
command of her mistress, kills Anma. The 
next b in the twelfth ./Eneld, where Venus oures 
her son JEaeta. But, in the last of these, the 
poet was driven to a neceesity ; for Tumus was 
to be slain that very day ; and .£neas, wouqded 
as he was, could not have engaged him innincle 
combat, unless his hurt had been miraculously 
healed. And the poet had considered, that the 
dittany which she brought from Crete, could not 
have wrought so speedy an effect, without the 
juice of ambrosia, which she mingled with it. 
After all, that his machine might not seem too 
violent, we see the hero limping after Tumus. 
The wound was skinned ; but the strength of 
his thigh was not restored. But what reason 
had our author to wound yEneas at so critical a 
time ? and how came the cuisses to be worse 
tempered than the rest of his armour, which 
was aU wrought by Vulcan and his journeymen? 
These difficulties are npt easily to be solved, 
without confessing that Virgil had not life 
enough to correct his work ; though he had re- 
viewed it, and found thoee errors, which he re- 
solved to mend : but, being prevented by death, 
and not willing to leave an imperfect work be- 
hind him, he ordained, by his last testament, 
that his iSneis shoukl be burned. As for the 
death of Aruns, who was shot by a goddess, the 
madiine was not altogether so outrageous as tho 
wounding Man and Venus by the sword of 
Diomede. Two divinities, one would have 
thought, might have pleaded their prerogative 
of impassibility, or at least not have been woimd- 
ed by any mortal hand ; beside that the cx»Pi 
whidi they shed, was so very like our common 
blood, that it was not to be distinguished from 
it, but only by the name and colour. As for 
what Horace says, in his Art of Poetry, that no 
machinos are to be used, unless on some ex- 
traordinary occasion, 

Kee deo8 interslt, nisi dlgnus vindlce nodus— 

that nile is to be applied to the theatre, of which 
he is then speaking ; and means no more than 
this, that, when the knot of the play is to bo un- 
tied, and no other way is left for making the 
discovery; then, and not otherwise, let a god 
doBcend upon a rope, and clear the business to 
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th« aadienee: but this has no relation to the 
roadtinee which are used in an epic poem. 

In the last place, for the Dira, or flying pest, 
which flapping on the shield of Tumus, and 
flottering about his head, disheartened him iA 
the duel, and presaged to him his approaching 
death, I might have placed it more properly 
amongst the objections : for ihe critics, who lay 
want of ooUrage to the charge o( Virgil's hero, 
quote this passage as a main proof of their as- 
sertion. They say our author bad not only se- 
cured him before the duel, but also, in the be- 
ginning of it, had given him the advantage in 
impenetrable arms, and in his sword ; for that of 
Tumus was not bis own, which was forged by 
Vulcan for his father, but a weapon which he 
had snatched in haste, and by mistake, belong- 
ing to his charioteer Metiscus ; that, after all 
this, Jupiter, who was partial to the Trojan, 
and distrustful of the event, though he had hung 
the balance, and given it a jog of his hand to 
weigh down Tumus, thought convenient to give 
the Fates a collateral security, by sending the • 
■creech-owl to discourage him ; lor which the/ 
quote these words of Virgil, 

Non me tua turbida virtus 
Terret,ait : dt me terrent, et Japiter hostls.' 

In answer to which, I say, that this machine is 
one of those which the poet uses only for orna- 
ment, and not out of necessity. Nothing can 
be more beautiful or more poetical than his de- 
aeription of the three Dira, or the setting of the 
balance, which our Milton has borrowwi from 
him, but employed to a diflferent end ; for, first, 
he makes Grod Almighty set the scales tat Su 
Glabrieland Satan, when he knew no combat was 
to follow ; then he makes the good angel's scale 
descend, and the Devil's mount, quite contrary 
to Virgil, if I have translated the three verses 
according to my author's sense : 

Juptter Ipse duas squato examine lanoes 
Sustlnet: et fata imponit dl versa duoram; 
Quern damna^lalwr, et quo ver^at pondcre letum. 

For I have Uken these word8,9«efn dawtnet labor , 
in the sense which Virgil gives them in another 
place, — damntAU tu qwo^ue voUst — to signify 
a prosperous event. Tet I dare not condemn 
so groat a genias as Milton : for I am miicfa 
misuken if be alludes not to the text in Danid, 
where Belshazxar is put into the balance, and 
was found too light. — This is digression ; and I 
return to my subject. I said above, that these 
two machines of the balance and the Dir» were 

* These lines are tnaccuratelj quoted, for 
Non me tua fervlda texrent 
Dicta, feraz, ttc 



only ornamental, and that the succeai of dM duel- 
had been the same without them : for, wboa 
.£neas and Tumux stood fronting eadi other 
b«rfore the altar, Tumus looked dejected, and his 
colour (aded in his face, as if he desponded of 
the victory before the fight ; and not woAj he, 
but all hb party, when Uie strength of the Cwq 
champions was judged by the pro|iortion of tfamr 
limbs, concluded it was imparpuguat and that 
their chief was ov*rmatched : whereupon Jutnr- 
na (who was of the same opiniun) took tUi 
opportunity to break the treaty and renew the 
war. Juno herself had plainly told the nynph. 
beforehand, that her brother was to fi^t 

Imparibns falls, nee dis nee virilms aqnls i 
so that there was no need of an apparitko to 
fright Tumus : he had the presage within him^ 
self of his impending destiny. The Dira only 
served to confirm him in his first opinion, that it 
was his destiny to die in the ensuing oonbat ; 
and in this sense are those words of Virgil t» 
be taken, 

Non me tua turbida vlrtos 

Terret, ait : di meterrent, et Jupiter bostis.* 

I doubt not but the adverb $oium is to b» 
understood ; " It is not your [valour] onfytiiat 
gives me this concernment ; but I find also, faj 
this portent, that Jupiter is my enemy:" lor. 
Tumus fled before, when his first sword was 
broken, till his sister supplied him with a better ; 
which indeed he could not use, because ^neas 
kept him at a distanoe with his spear. I won- 
der Ruous saw not this, where he charges hM 
author so unjustly, for giving Tomus a secooi' 
sword to no purpose. How couM he fiwten m 
blow, or make a thrust, when he was not snflTer- 
ed to approach ? Besides, the chief errand ol 
the Dira was to warn Jutnraa from the fieM ; 
for she coukl have brought the chariot agaia, 
when she saw her brother worsted in the dueL 
I might farther add, that JSneas was so eager of 
the fight, that he left the city, now almost ia 
his possession, to decide his quarrel with Tor- 
nus by the sword : whereas Tumus had mani- 
festly declined the combat, and suffered his siator 
to convey him as for firom the reach of his en»* 
my as she could — I say, not only suffered her, 

* Misquoted again; for 

Non me tua fervUa terrent 
IMcta, ferox. 

I think the passage maj easily be Interpreted with- 
outdUpara«ement of £neaft*8 valour, even without 
adopting Dryden's construction. Tumus, a lurave 
and proud man, reduced to the humiUaUng situation 
of confessing bis fears, natarally Imputes them to 
the more honourable cause, a dread, namely, of s«h 
pematural interference. To confess his terror to 
arise from the force of his mortal adversary, would 
have been degrading to his character. 
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batoomoitedtoU; for it it pUio, he Iomw Imr, 
by tboM word* : 

foror, et dudom agno vi, eom prtma p«r artem 
Fttden turtusU, teque hac in bella dedlttl ; 

Et nunc neequidquiun falUi den. 

1 have dwolt so loog on this subject, that t 
BUMt oootract what I hare to tay in reference 
to my tranelaiioni unless I would sweU my pre- 
&oe into a volume, and make it formklable to 
your lordship, when you see so many pages yet 
behind. Aiid indeed what I have already writ- 
ten, either in ^uitification or praise of Virgil, 
ii against myself, for presuming to copy, in my 
coarse English, the thoughts and beautiful ex- 
pressions of tbb inimitable poet, who flourished 
m an age when his language was brought to its 
last perfection, for which it was particularly 
owing to him and Horace. I will giro yodr 
lordship my opinion, that those two friends had 
consulted each other's judgment, wherein they 
should endeavour to excel ; and they seem to 
have pitched on propriety of thought, elegance 
of words, and harmony of numbers. According 
to this model, Horace writ his Odes and Epodes : 
for his Satires and Epistles, being intended 
wholly for instruction, required another style— 

Omazl res ipsa negat, oonteotadooerl— 
and therefore, as he himself p ro f es ses , are •ermo' 
ftt firopiora, nearer prose than verse. But Yir- 
gil, who never attempted the lyric verse, is eveiy- 
where elegant, sweet, and flowing in his hex- 
ameters. His words are not only chosen, but 
the places in which he ranks them for the sound. 
He who removes them from the station wherein 
their master set them, spoils the harmony. 
What he says of the Sibyl's prophecies, may be 
as properly applied to every word of his : they 
must be read in order as they lie; the least 
breath discomposes them; and somewhat of 
their divinity is lost. I cannot boast that I have 
been thus exact in my verses ; but I have en- 
deavoured to follow the example of my master, 
and am the first Englishman, perhaps, who 
made it his design to copy him in his numbers, 
Us choice of woitls, and his placing them for the 
sweetness of the sound. On this last consider- 
ation, I have shunned the odsmra as much as 
possibly I couM : for wherever that is used, it 
gives a roughness to the verse ; of which we 
can have litlje need in a langtiage which is over- 
stocked with coospnants.* Such is not the 
Latin, where the voweb and consonants are 
miied in proportion to each other : yet Virgil 

*1t is singnUr, that, under this conviction, DrjnleB 
should have complied with the custom of his age, in 
striking out the vowel before the end of snch words 



judged the voweUi to have somewhat of an over* 
balance, and therefore tempers their ffweetnees 
with eomras. Such diflerenCe there is in tongues, 
that the same figure, whidi roughens one, gives 
majesty to another : and that was it which Virgil 
studied in his verses. Ovid uses it but rarely ; 
and hence it is that his versification cannot so 
properly be called sweet, as luscious. The 
Italians are forced upon it once or twice in every 
line, because they have a redundancy of vowels 
in their language. Their metal is so soft, that 
it will not coin without alloy to harden it^ Od' 
the other side, for the reason ah'eady named, it 
is all we can do to give suflkient s weetn e ss to- 
our language : we must not only choose our 
words for elegance, but for sound ; to perform- 
which, a mastery in the language is required ; 
the poet must have a magazine of words, and 
have the art to manage his few vowels to the 
best advantage, that they may go the forther. 
He must alw know the nature of the vowels 
— which are more sonorous, and which more 
soft and sweet — and so dispose them as his 
present occasions require ; all which, and a 
thousand secrets of versification beside, ho may 
learn from Virgil, if he win take him for hie 
guide. If he be above Virgil, and is resolved to 
follow his own verve, (as tho French call it,) 
the proverb will fall heavily U|ion him :— " Who 
teaches himself, has a fool for his master." 

Virgil employed eleven years upon his iBnels v 
yet be left it, as he thought himself, imperfect ; 
which when I seriously consider, I wish, that, 
instead of three years which I have spent in the 
translation of his works, I had four years more 
allowed me to correct my errors, that I might 
make my version somewhat more tolerable t^n 
itis : for a poet cannot have too great a reve- 
rence for his readers, if he expects his labours 
shouU survive him. Tet I will neither plead 
my age nor sickness, in excuse of the fiiults 
which I have made : that I wanted time, is all 
that I have to say ; for some of my subscribers 
grew so clamorous, that I couU no k>nger defer 
the publication. I hope, from the candour of 
your lordship, and your often experienced good- 
ness to me, that, if the (aults are not too many, 
yon will make allowances with Horace : 

— H plura lUtent in carmine, non eso panois 
Offendar maouUs, quas aut incuriafudlt, 
Am humana panim cavlt naCura.^ 

Tou may please also to observe, that there is nol^ 
to the best of my remembranre, one vowel gaping 
on another for want of a eosiira, m this whole 
poem : but, where a vowel ends a word, the nest 
begins either with a consonant, or what is itv 
qnivalent ; for our IF and A* aspirate, and oar 
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diplithongs, are plainly stich. The greatest lati- 
tude I take is in thr letter F, when it concludes 
a word, and the first syllable of the next begins 
with a Towel. Neither need I have called this 
a latitude, which is only an explanation of this 
general rule — that no vuwel can be cut off be- 
^e another, when we cannot sink the pronun- 
ciation of it ; as he^ ihe, me, /, &c. Virgil 
thinks it someliines a beauty to imitate the li- 
cense of Ihe Greeks, and leave two vowels 
opening on each other, as in that verse of the 
Third Pastoral, 

Et succus pecori, et Isc subducitur agnls. 
But, fio6w fion UeH esse tarn <fiser(u, at least 
if we study to refine our numbers. I have long 
had by roe the materials of an English Pmosodia, 
containing all the mechanical rules of versifica- 
tion, wherein I have treated, with some exact- 
ness, of the tkeif the quantities, and the pauses. 
The French and Italians know nothing of the 
two first ; at least their best poets have not prac- 
tised them. As for the pauses, Malherbe first 
l>rought them into France within this last cen- 
tury ; and we see how they adoin their Alex- 
andrines. But, as Virgil propounds a riddle, 
which he leaves unsolved- 
Die, quibus In terris, Inscriptl nomina regum 
Nascuntur flores ; et PhyUida solus tiabeto— 

so I will give your lordship another, and leave 
the exposition of it to your acute judgment. I 
am sure there are few who make verses, have 
not observed the sweetness of these two lines in 
Cooper's Hill: 

Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not don i 
Strong without rage ; without o'erflo wing, full—* 

and there are yet fewer who can find the reason 
of that sweetness. I have given it to some 
of my friends in conversation ; and they have 
allowed the criticism to be just. But, since the 
evil of false quantities is difficult to be cured in 
any modem language ; since the French and the 
Italians, as well as we, are yet ignorant what 
feet are to be used in heroic poetry ; since I 
have not strictly observed those rules myself, 
which I can teach others ; since I pretend to 
no dictatorship among my fellow-poets ; since, 
if I should instruct some of them to make well- 
running verses, they want genius to give them 
strength as well as sweetness; and, above all, 
since your brdship has advised me not to pub- 

• This celebrated coaplet occurs in Sir John Den- 
ham's " Cooper's Hill," a fK>em which was praised 
Iwvond iU merit by the author's contemporariea 
After allowing that the lines aroHmuDth aiulsonor- 
ous, which indeed were Infreai'ent qoaliues of the 
veraifkatlou otxht perioti. I (fur n.uch oftheir merit 
lies in the skilfal autttbesis of the attributes of the 
rtvcr. 



lish that little which I know, I lobk ( 
counsel as your coonnand, which I shaM « 
inviolably, till you shall please to revoke it, wad 
leave me at liberty to make my thoughts puUia. 
In the mean time, that I may arrogate nothpg 
to myself, I must acknowledge that Virgil bl 
Latin, and Spenser in English, have been wj 
roasters. Spenser has also given me the bold- 
ness to nuike use sometimes of his AleiaadroM 
line, which we call, though improperly, the Pia- 
daric, because Mr. Cowley has often em plo y e< 
it in his Odes. It adds a certain majesty to tbm 
verse, when it is used with judgment, end stops 
the sense from overflowing into another line. 
Formerly the French, like us, and the ItallaiiSi 
had but five feet, or ten syllables, in their beroie 
verse ; but, since Ronsard's time, as I soppoe^ 
they found their tongue too weak to support their 
epic poetry, without the addition of another IboC 
That indeed has given it somewhat of the nut 
and measure of a trimeter ; but it runs with more 
activity than strength: their language u not 
strung with sinews, like our English ; it has fiM 
nimbleness of a greyhound, but not the bulk mad 
body of a niastifl^. Our men and our v er ee e 
overbear them by their weight; and Pondett, 
non tmmerOf is the British motto. The Frendi 
have set up purity for the standard of their Ian* 
guage ; and a masculine vigour is tliat of oars. 
Like their tongue, is the genius of their poets, 
light and trifling in comparison of the English $ 
more proper for sonnets, madrigab, and el^iea, 
than heroic poetry. The turn on thoughts and 
words is their chief talent ; but the epic poem . 
is too stately to receive those little ornamentn. 
The painters draw their nymphs in thin and 
airy habits ; but the weight of gold and of em* 
broideries is reserved for queens and goddesses. 
Virgil is never frequent in those turns, like Ovid, 
but much more sparing of them in bis JEneis, 
than in his Pastorals and Georgics. 

Ignoscenda quidem, ■cirentsl ignosoere mansfc 
That turn is beautiful indeed ; but he employs it 
in the story of Orpheus and Eurydice, not in bk 
great poem. I have used that license in his 
^nels sometimes ; but I own it as my fai^L 
It was given to those who understand no better. 
It is like Ovid*s 

Semlvirumque bovem, semibovemque vlrum. 
The poet found it before his critics, but it was a 
darling sin, which he would not be persuaded to 
refonn. The want of genius, of which I iMtve . 
accused the French, is laid to their charge bj 
one of their own great authors, though I have 
forgotten his name, and where I read it U 
rewards could make good poets, their great mas- 
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^Ar* hu not been wanting 00 Ids part ID his boun- 
tiful eocountgements ; for he is wiss enough to 
imitate Augustus, if he had a Maro. The tri- 
umnr and proscriber bad descended to us in a 
more hideous form than they now appear, if the 
mnperor had not taken care to make friends of 
him and Horace. I confess, the banishment of 
Orid was a blot in his escutcheon : yet he was 
onlj banished *, and who knows but his crime 
was capital, and then his eiile was a favour? 
Ariosto, who, with all his faults, must be ac- 
linowledged a great poet, has put these words 
into the mouth of an erangelist :t but whether 
they will pass for gospel now I cannot tell. 

Non (h si santo ni benlipio Augiisto. 
Come la tuba dl VireiUo suona. 
L*haver haruto In poesla tnion ntsto^ 
La proscritUone Inlqua {U perdona. 

But heroic poetry is not of the growth of 
'Prance, as it might be of England, if it were 
culiivated. Spenser wanted only to have read 
Jie rules of Bossu ; for no man was ever bom 
with a greater genius, or had more knowledge to 
support iu But the performance of the French 
is not equal to their skill ; and hitherto we have 
wanted skill to perform better. S6grais, whose 
preface is so wonderfiilly good, yet is wholly 
destitute of elevation, though his version is much 
better than that of the two brothers, or any of 
the rest who have attempted Virgil. Hannibal 
Caro is a great name amongst the Italians; yet 
Jiis translation of the ^nels is most scandalous- 
ly mean, though he has taken the advantage of 
writing in blank verse, and (ireed himself from 
the shadcles of modem rhyme, if it be modem ; 
for Le Clerc has told us lately, and I believe has 
made it out, that David's Psalms were written 
in as errant rhyme as they are translated. Now, 
if a Muse cannot run when she is unfettered, it 
is a sign she has but little speed. I will not 
make a digression here, though I am strangely 
tempted to it ; but will only say, that he who 
can write well in rhyme, may write better in 
blank verse.| Rhyme is certainly a constraint 
even to the best poets, and those who make 
it with most ease ; though perhaps I have as 
liitle reason to complain of that hardship as any 
man, excepting duarles and Withers. What 
it adds to sweetness, it takes away from sense ; 
and he who loses the least by it, may be called 
a gainor. It oflen makes us swerve from an 

• LauIs XIY., whom Dryden prolwhly In afs heart 
compared with disadvantage to the need/ Charles, 
whs .oved lUerarx merit without rewanllng ft ; the 
saturnine James, who rewarded without loving It ; 
and *.he phlei^matio WUUam, who did neither the 
one nor the other. 

1 3t John, in his eooversatlon with Astolfo, on 
the latter*! arrival In the Moon. 

I This Is not expresjed with saflBclent precision. 
Undoubtedix one possessing those tnie poetic ^nal- 
^0L, u. — 6 



author's meaning ; as, if a mark be set op for oa 
archer at a great distance, let him aim as exact- 
ly as he can, the least wind will take his arrow, 
and divert it from the white. I return to our 
Italian translator of the JEnels. He is a foot- 
poet, he lacquejTs by the side of Virgil at the best, 
but never mounts behind him. Doctor Morelli,t 
who is no mean critic in our poetry, and there- 
fore may he presumed to be a better in his own 
language, has confirmed mo in this opinion bj 
his judgment, and thinks, withal, that he has 
often mistaken his master's sense. I woaM say 
so, if I durst, but am afraid I have committed 
the same fault more oflen, and more grossly; 
for I have forsaken Rucus, (whom generally I 
follow,) in many places, and made expositions 
of my own in some, quite contrary to him ; of 
which I win give but two examples, because 
they are so near each other, in the Tenth 
iEneid-* 

Sortl Pater aequos utrlque. 
Pkllas says it to Tumus, just before they fight. 
Rumus thinks that the word Paitr is to be re- 
ferred to Evander, tlie father of Pallas. Bot 
how could he imagine that it was the same thing 
to Evander, if his son were slam, or if he over^ 
came? The poet certainly intended Jupiter, 
the common father of mankind ; who, as PaUas 
hoped, wouki stand an impartial spectator of the 
combat, and not be more fovourable to Turnos 
than to him. The second is not long after it, 
and both before the duel is begun. They are 
the words of Jupiter, who comforts Hercules 
for the death of Pallas, which was immediately 
to ensue, and which Hercules could not hin- 
der, (thou|^ the young hero had addressed hii 
prayers to him for his assistance,) because the 
gods cannot control destiny. The verse follows: 

Sic alt: fttque oculos Rutuk>ram rc^jidtanrla,— 

which the same Rueus thus construes : Jupitsr, 
after be had said tliis, immediately turns Us 
eyes to the Rutulian fiekis, snd behoMIs the duel. 
I have givfo this place another expoeition, that 
he turned his efes firomthe fieM of combat, tliat 
he might not behokl a sight so unpleasing to him. 
The word r^ieU^ I know, will admit of both sen- 
ses; but Jupiter having confessed that he could 
not alter fate, and being grieved he could not, in 
consideration of Hercules— it soems to mo that 

Itles, which consist In the thoaght and not In the 
mere arranfement of expression, will shine most la 
the easiest structure of versification. But them to 
a very Inferior, jet not altogether contemptible Und 
of poet, whose merit consists more In mekNtar of 
versification, and neatness or even felicliy of sar> 
pTSSsion, than in his powers of conception. P^^ 
balds wUl do well to avail themselves of the a 
dy of rhjrme. 
• A learned phjnrtelan of DiTden's Ume. 
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h0 tbould avert hit eyes, rather than take pkaa- 
%M in the epeciacle. But of tKIa I am not lo 
oonfident as the other, though I think I have 
IbUoired VirgU*s wnae.* 

What I have taid, though it hat the face of 
afrogance, yet is intended for the honour of my 
country ; and therefore I will bokUy own, that 
this English translation has more of Virgil's 
spiril in it, than either the French or the Ita^ 
ian. Some of our countrymen hare transUted 
•|»isodes and olber parts of Virgil, with in'eat 
success: as particularly your lordship, whose 
Toision of Orpheus and Eurydiee is eminently 
gfiod. Amongst the dead authors, the Silenns 
of my Lord Roecommon cannot be too much 
commended. I say nothing of Sir John Den- 
ham, Mr. Waller, and Mr. Cowley ;t it is the 
Utmost of my ambition to be thought their equal, 
•r net ta be much inferior to them, and some 
others of the living. But it is one thing to take 
pains on a fragment, and translate it perfectly ; 
and another thing to have the weight of a whole 
author on my shouUers. They who believe the 
harden light, let them attempt the fourth, sixth, 
or eighth Pastoral ; the first or fourth €leorgic ; 
imd, amongst the iBneUis, the fourth, the fifth, 
the seventh, the ninth, the tenth, the eleventh, 
or the twelfth ; for in these I thinii I have sa&- 
osededbesL 

Long before I undertook this work, I was no 
stranger to the original. I bad also studied Vbw 
gil's design, his disposition of it, bis mannen, 
his judicious management of the figures, the so- 
ber vetrenchuents of his sense, which always 
lecfo somewhat lo gratify our imagksaition, on 
which it may ealsrge at pleasure ; but, above all, 
dm ebganoe of his expressions, and the hamo- 
■y of his numbers: for, as I have said in a for- 
mer dissertation, the words ars, in poetry, what 
the coloun are in paioting ; if the design be 
good, and the draught be true, the colouring is 
the first beauty that strikes the eye J Speiuer 
and Milton are the nearest, In English, to Vir- 
cU and Horace in the IjUin ; and J have eo- 
ie a f cur ed to form my style by imitating these 
Masters. I will ftirther own to you, aiy ford, 
that my chief ambition is to please those readers 

* There can be. I think, lltUe doubt, that In both 
trete passacei the poet has detected the true and 
foetleal tiense of the author, whloli bss escaped the 
mere coaunentator. 

^ All of whom had made slight and partial at- 
tsnwts as txansUtors from VirfflL 

I ThU oemparUon our author has detsned in his 
yrslaos to rresooy's «' Artof Palntina." 

*'l am now come, though with the eaoisskmef 
many likenesses, to the third part of Painting, 
irhiGhiscaliedshriuaatic,oroolourtnff. ExpNssten, 
aiMl all that bekmgs to wosds, is that in a poem 
which colouring is in a ptotore. The coleurs weO 
choaen in their proper places, together with the 
lighUand shadows whic* hskmg te ihsapi, QgMen 



who have discenonent onoogh to prefor Virfil 
before any other poet in the Latin tongue. Siicb 
apirits as he desired to please, sudi ivqnhl £ 
raoQse for my judges, and would stand or foil bv 
them alone. S^gnis has diitingniihed the raa»» 
era of poetry, according to their capacity of^udb^ 
ing, into three classes ; (he might havo aaid the 
same of writeis loo, if he had pleased.) In ihn 
lowest form he places those Whom he calb for 
wtitt eipnts— such things as are our upper pi- 
lery audience in a playhouse, who like aothng 
but the husk and rind of wit ; prefer a quibble, a 
conceit, an epigram, before solid sense and olo- 
gant expression; — these are mob readers. IT 
Virgil sjid Martial stood for parliament men, wo- 
know already who wouU carry it. But, though 
they make tbe greatest appearance in the fieU,. 
and cry the loi^est, the best on't is, they are 
but a sort of French Huguenots, or Dutch boors, 
brought over in herds, but not naturalized ; wlm- 
have not land of two pounds per snnum in Pnr> 
nassus, and therefore are not privileged to poll. 
Their authors are of the same level, fit to r^irs-> 
sent them on a mountebank's stage, or to bo 
raastera of the ceremonies in a bear gsidsn. Tot 
these are they who have the most admlron. 
But it often happens, to their mortification, thair 
as their readers improve their stock of senae, 
(as they may by reading better books, and bf 
conversation with men of judgment,) they soon 
ftmake them : and when the torrent (rem thn 
mountains falls no more, the swellhig writer in 
reduced into his shallow bed, like the Masf^ 
naresat Madrid, with scarce water to noistea 
his own pebbles.* There are a midAo sort of 
readers, (as we Kold there is a middle state of 
sods,) such as ^ave a forfher insight than tho 
former, yet have not the capacity of judginf 
right ; for I speak not of those who are bribed hf 
a party, and know better, if th<7 were not cor> 
tupted ; but I mean a oompany of warm y of 
men, who are not yet arrired so for as to dii* 
cen the diArence betwixt ftistian, orostcnta- 
tioos sentences, and the true sublime. 



the design, and make It pleasant to the eye. Tba 
words, the expressions, the tropes and figures, tka 
verslflcatlon, and iJl the other elegandea of souad^ 
as cadeocea, turns of words upon the tlMMaght, and 
many other things which are aUparts of expres- 
sion, pefymn exactly the same office, both In dra- 
matis and epic poetry* Our autlior calls colouring 
Utf wnrit ; in plain English, the bawd of her sia> 
ter, the design or drawing : she clothes, she dresses 
hsr up, ahe painu her, she maltes her appear mors 
lovely tku nmtundly she is, shs prooarss Cpr the 
design, and makes torers for her; for Che design of 
itself U only so saany naked liiws. Thnslnpoetir, 
the expression U that which charms the reader, mid 
beautifies the design, which is only the outUnss of 
the fables." 

* This river, which flows past Ifadrtd, Is distte- 
gulshed by the splendoar of its WMge, and tho 
-'—-*' loCtts 1 — * — 
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an ibof • likinc Martial, or Owvd'i Epigraina, 
bat lliey wouU certamly let Virgil below Sta- 
tioi or Laicao. I need not nj Uieir poeta are 
cf the aame taato with their Mlmiren. Thej 
affect grealDeea in all thev write; but it is a 
bladdered greatoessi like that of the vain roan 
whom S^eneca deecribe t an ill habit of body, 
fill! of bomours, and swelled with dropsy. Even 
dieM too desert their authors, as their judgment 
ripens. The young gentlemen themselves are 
commonly misled by their pedacogne at school, 
their tutor at the university, or their governor in 
their travels : and many of those three sorts are 
the moat positive blockheads in the world. How 
nuj of those flatulent writers have I known, 
uriK) have smik in their reputation, after seven or 
ei^ editions of their woiju ; for indeed they are 
poets only for young men. They had great sue- 
cess at their first appearance ; but not being of 
God, (as a wit said formerly,) they couhl not 
stand. 

I have already named two sorts of judges ; bat 
Virgil wrote for neither of them : and, by his 
enmple, I am not ambitious of pleasing the low- 
aft or the middle form of readers. 

He chose to please ihe most judicious— aouls 
of the highest rank, and trueat understanding. 
These are fow in number; but whoever is so 
happy as to gain their approbation, can never 
loit it, because the^ never give it blindly. Then 
they iMve a eertam magnetism in their judg* 
Bent, which aturacts oihers to their sense. 
Every day they gain some new proselyte, and 
in time becoaie the church. For this reason, a 
wolf weighed judicious poem, which at its first 
appearaace gains no more upon the world than 
to be just received, and rather not blamed than 
mocfa applauded, insinuates itself by insensible 
d e g rees into the liking of the reader : the more 
ho stodiea it, the more it grows upon him ; every 
lima he takes it up, be discovers some new 
graoos ia it. And whereas poems, which are 
prodaoad by the vigour of imagination only, 
have a gkiss upon them at the first, which time 
wears on; the works of judgment are like the 
diamond; the more they are polished, the more 
hiatre they receive. Such is thedifferepce bo- 
twixt Virgil*s JSnels and Marini's Adone. 
And, if I Btay be allowed to change the aseta- 
pbor, I woold aay, that Virgil is like the Fame 
which he deecribea : 

Motillitate vlget, vireique acqulrit eondo. 

Bach asort of reputation is my aim, though in 
a (hr inferior degree, aoeerding to my motto in 
the title-page— &9i^ter7us patrtm non possttas 
mqmiM: and iherelbre I appeal to the highest 
court of jodicatare, like that of the peen, of 
whiah yoor Wdship ia ao gN«t an 



Without this ambition, which I own, of da* 
siring to please the JudhtM noCos, I could never 
have been able to have done any thing at this 
age, when the fire of poetry is commonly eitio* 
guished in other men. Tet Virgil has given 
me the example of Entellus for my encourage- 
meot: when he was well heated, th^ younger 
champion could not stand before him. And wo 
find the elder contended not for the gift, but for 
the honour— oee dona manr : for IHunpier haa 
informed us, in his voyages, that the air of tho 
country which producea gold, is never whole* 



I had long since coosiJfred, that the way to 
please the host judges is not to translate a poet 
literally, and Virgfl least of any other : for, hia 
peculiar beauty lying in his choice of words, I 
am excluded from it by the narrow compass of 
our heroic verse, unless I would make uae of 
monosyllables only, and those dogged with con* 
aooants, which are the dead weight of our mo- 
ther-tongue. It is poasible, I confess, though it 
rarely happens, that a verse of monosyl l ab l e a 
may sound harmoniously ; and some examploa 
of it I have seen. My first line of the JEnels ia 
not harsh— 

Arais, and the bmoi I sing; wbo, forced by ftUe, *e. 

But a much better instance may be given firooa 
the last line of Manilius, made English, by oor- 
leamed and judicious Mr. Creech— 
Kor conld the world have bom's so fierce a flame-> 



where the many liquid roaaonnnia are [ 
artfully, that they give a pleasing sound to iho 
words, though they are all of one syllable. 

It is true, I have been sometimes forced upoD 
it ia other places of this work : hut I never dai 
it out of choice ; I was either in haste, or Virnil 
gave me no occasion for the omaoMnt of worda; 
for it sekfom happens but a moaosyUable Uaa 
tama verse te pvoae; and even that prose iaiuf- 
god and nnharmonious. Philarohus, I reaa^- 
her, taxes Balsac for pheiag twenty monoayfla* 
Uca in file, without one dissyllahle betwiat 
thaas. The way I have taken ia not so strait 
as metaphrase, aor ao loose as paraphraaas 
aome things too I have omitted, and aoosetimaa 
have added of my own. Tet the omiasioae, I 
hope, are bat of circuotanoee, and such aa 
would have ao grace ia Eagf iah ; and tho ad» 
ditions, I also hope, are easily deduoed froaa 
VirgiPs senw. They will aeem, (at least I hava 
Ihe vanity to think ao,) not atuak into bin^ hot 
growing out of him. He atudiea brevity aigra 
than any other poet : hot he had the advaaH^ 
of a language wherein much OMy be noaipra 
' in a little apaoe. We, and all the bm^- 
btff omra avtidat and i 
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becides signs of tenMs and caset, and other bar- 
barities on which our ^leedb is built by the faolti 
of our (brefathers. The Romans founded theirs 
upon the Greek : and the Greeks, we know, 
were labouring many hundred years upon their 
language, before they brought it to perfrctioo. 
They rejected all tbaee signs, and cut off* as 
many articles as they could spare ; comprehend- 
ing in one word what we are constrained to ex- 
press in two ; which is one reason why we can- 
not write so concisely as they have done. The 
word pater, for example, signifies not only a 
&iher, but your father, my father, his or her 
father, all included in a word. 

This inconvenience is copmon to all modem 
tongues ; and this alone constrains us to em- 

Sloy more words than the ancients needed. But, 
aving before observed, that Virgil endeavours 
to be short, and at the same time elegant, I pur- 
sue the excellence, and forsake the brevity : for 
there he is like ambergris, a rich perfume, but 
of so close and glutinous a body, that it must be 
opened with inferior scents of musk or civet, or 
the twt.'einess will not be drawn oat into an- 
other language. 

On the whole matter, I thought fit to steer 
i>etwixt the two extremes of paraphrase and lit- 
eral translation ; to keep as near my author as I 
could, without losing all his graces, the most 
eminent o( which are in the beauty of his 
words ; and those words, I must add, are always 
iiguradvo. Such of these as would retain their 
elegance in our tongue, I have endeavoured to 
graff on it ; but most of them are of necessity 
to be lost, because they will not shine in any 
but their own. Virgil has sometimes two of 
them in u line : but the scantiness of our heroic 
Terse is nnt capable of receiving more than one i 
and that too must expiate for many others which 
have none. Such is the difference of the lan- 
guages, or such my want of skill in choosing 
words. Tet I may presume to say, and I hope 
with as much reason as the French translator, 
that, taking all t)ie materials of this divine au- 
thor, I have endeavoured to make Virgil speak 
■uch Enjriish as he would himself have spoken, 
if he had been bom in England, and in this 
present age. I acknowledge, with S^grais, that 
I have not succeeded in this attempt according 
to my desire : yet I shall not be wholly without 
praise, if in some sort I may be allowed to have 
oopteo the clearness, the purity, the easiness, 
«im1 the magnificence, of his style. But I shall 
faave occasion to speak Airther on this subject 
before I end the Preface. 

When I mentioned the Pindaric line, I 
ihoidd have added, that I take another license 
in my verses: for I fi«qnently make use of 



triplet rhymes, and for the nuM rtaBon,beetiiie 
they bound the sense. And therefore I geo* 
erally join these two licenses together, and 
make the last verse of the triplet a Pindaric :* 
for, besides the majesty which it gives, it con- 
fines the sense within tbe barriers of three lines, 
which would languish if it were lengenihed into 
four. Spenser is my example for both theao 
privileges of English vCTses ; and Chapman has 
follow^ him in his translaiioB of Homer. Mr. 
Cowley has given into them after both ; and aU 
succeedii^ writers after him. I regard them 
now as the Magna Charta of heroic poetry, and 
am loo much an Englishman to kwe what niy 
ancestors have gained for me. Let the French 
and Italians value themselvea on their regular^ 
ity; strength and elevation are our standard. 
I said before, and I repeat it, that the affected 
purity of the French has unsinewed their he- 
roic verse. The language of an epic poem is 
ahnost wholly figurative: yet they are so fear- 
ful of a metaphor, that no example of Viqjil 
can encourage them to be boM with safo^. 
Sure they might warm themselves by that 
sprightly blaze, without approaching it so close 
as to singe their wings ; they may come as msar 
it as their master. Not that I woukl dia- 
courage that purity of diction in which he ex- 
cels all other poeu. But be knows how for to 
extend his fivichises, and advances to tho 
verge, without venturing a foot beyond it. On 
the other side, without oeing injurious to th» 
memory of our English Pindar, I will presume 
to say, that his metaphors are sometimes too 
violent, and his language is not always pore. 
But, at the same time, I must excuse him ; for, 
through the iniquity of the times, he was forced 
to travel, at an age when, instead of learning 
foreign languages, he should have studied the 
beauties of his mother-tongue, which, like aH 
other speechi^, is to be cultivated early, or we 
shall never write it with any kind of efegance.f 
Thus, by gaining abroad, he lost at home ; like 
the painter in the ** Arcadia," who, going to see 
a skirmish, had his arms lopped off, and re- 
turned, says Sir Philip Sidney, well instructed 
bow to draw a battle, but without a hand to per- 
form his work. 

There is another thing in which I have pre* 
sumed to deviate from him and Spenser. They 
both makehemistichs, (or half verses,) breaking 

* Now more commonly called an Alexandrine. 
Pope had perhaps this iMssafeln his memory, when 
he coropo«ed tbe famous triplet descriptive of Dry- 
den's versiflcatloii : 

Waller w%h smooth ; but Dryden tatii^t to Join 
The varyins veme, the full resounding line. 
The long majestic march, and enerfy divine. 

* Be alludes to Cewley, who wasfbrced abroad bf 
the Ulfoie of the royal party in tbe civil wan. 
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«ff in tiM ouddle of ft line. I eoofeH th«r« tre 
Ml mtny lacb in the ** Fairy Clue«n ;** and 
•VCB tboM few might be oecuioDed bj his u»- 
kam dwice ofao long a ftansa. Mr. Cowley 
httd wand out, that no kind of staff is proper for 
a heroic poem, as being all too lyrical: yet, 
though be wrote in couplets, where rhyme is 
freer from constraint, he frequently affects half 
▼enes ; of which we find not one in Homer, 
and I think not io any of the Oreek poets, or the 
Latin, excepting only Virgil : and there is no 
qoestlad "but he thought he had Virgil's au- 
thority tat that license. But, I am confident, 
oar poet never meant to leave him, or any other, 
wadk a precedent : and I ground my opinion on 
theae two re&sons : first, we find no example of 
a hemisdch in any of his Pastorab or Georgics : 
lor he had given the last finishing strokes to 
both these poems : but his ^nels he leA so in- 
correct, at least so short of that perfection at 
which he aimed, that we know how hard a sen- 
tence he passed upon it: and, in the second 
place, I reasonably presume, that he blended to 
have filled up all those hemistichs, because in 
one of them we find tbe.sense imperfect : 

Ouem tlW jam Trojt 

which tome foolish grammarian has ended for 
him with a half line of nonsense : 

■ ■- » — peperit f umante Creasa: 
lor Aaeanius must have been bom some years 
befbra the burning of that city ; which I need. 
BOl prove. On the other side, we find also, that 
he himself filled up one line in the Sixth JSneid, 
tba enthusiasm seizing him, while he was read- 
ing to Augustus : 

Mfsenom £olldem, quo non pnestantlor alter 
JDtt dsre rlros 

to whichhe added, in that transport, Marfem- 
qm atundgrt etmtu: and never was any line 
more nobly finished ; for the reasons which I 
have given in the Book of Painting. On these 
eooeideraiions I Iwve shunned hemistichs ^ not 
being willing to imitate Virgil to a fiiult, like 
* I courtiers, who affected to hold iheir 
I awry, because he could not help it.* I 
•B confident your lordship is by this time of 
my opinion, and that you will kmk on those half 
lines hereaAer, as the imperfect products of a 
hasty Muse : like the frogs and serpents in the 
"KUe ; part of them kindled into life, and part a 
lump of unibrmed unanimated mud. 

I am sensible thai many of my whole verses 
ara as imperfect as those halves, for want of 
tiflM to digest them better: but give me leave to 
■■ka the excuse of Boccace, who, when he was 

* Oor author has, however, svallsd himself of 
thIsUeanse In his eartJer poetiy. 



upbraided that some of his novels had not the 
spirit of the rest, returned this answer, that 
Charlemagne, who made the paladins, was never 
able to raise an army of them. The leaden 
may be heroes, but the multitude must consist 
of common men. 

I am also bound to tell your lordship, in my 
own defence, that, fit>m the beginning of the 
First Georgic to the end of the last JEneld, I 
found the difficulty of translation growing on mo 
in every succeeding book : for Virgil, above all 
poets, had a stock, which I may call almost fai- 
exhaustible, of figurative, elegant, and sounding 
words. I, who inherit but a Small portion of his 
genius, and write in a language so much inferior 
to the Latin, have found it very painful to vary 
phrases, when the same sense returns upon me. 
Even he himself, whether out of necessity or 
choice, has often expressed the same thing in 
the same words, and oAen repeated two or three 
whole verses, which he had used before. Wcmls 
are not so easily coined as money ; and yet we 
see that the credit, not only of banks, but of ex- 
chequers, cracks, when little comes in, and 
much goes out. Virgil called upon me in every 
line for some new word : and I paid so long, that 
I was almost bankrupt ; so that the latter end 
must needs be more burdensome than the begin- 
ning or the middle; and, consequently, the 
twelfth .£neid cost me double the time of the 
first and second. What had become of me, if 
Virgil had taxed me with another book ? I had 
certainly been reduced to pay the public in ham- 
mered money, for want of milleid; that is, iu 
the same old words which I had used before : 
and the receivers must have been forced to have 
taken any thing, where there was so little to be 
had.* 

Besides this difficulty, (with which I have 
struggled, and made a shift to pass it over,) 
there is one remaining, which is insuperable to 
all translators. We are bound to our author's 
sense, though with the latitudes already men- 
tioned ; for I think it not so sacred, as that one 
tola must not be added or dimiiushed, on pain 
of an anathema. But slaves we are, and la- 
bour on another man's plantation ; ws dress the 
vineyard, but the wine is the owner's : if the 
soil be sometimes barren, then we are sure of 
being scourged : if it bo fruitftil, and our care 
succeeds, we are not thanked ; for the proud 
reader will only say, the poor drudge has done 
his duty. But this is nothing to what follows i 
for, being obliged to make his sense intelligible, 

* The confusion occasioned by the rules of the 
mint, then recently adopted, crested great Incon- 
venieoce and distfefis to ludivldaals. It is often 
mentioned In ttie correspondence between Tonson 
and Dryden. 
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we mre (breed to untune our own venet, that we 
woaj gi?e his meftninf to the reader. He, Who 
invenui, i« roatftorofhia thoughUand worda: 
be can torn and tary them as he pleases, tin he 
renders them barmoniouj; but the wretched 
translator has no such privilege : for, being tied 
to the thoughts, he must make what music he 
«an in the expression ; and, for this reason, it 
cannot always be so sweet as tliat of the ori- 
ginal. There is a beauty of sound, as S^grais 
has observed, in some Latin words, whidi is 
whoUj lost in any modern language. He in- 
atances in thatmotfis omoracia, on which Ve- 
nus lays Cupid, in the First ^neid. If I 
ahould translate it stoeef-moiToram, as the word 
signifies, the reader would think I had mistaken 
Virgil : for those village words, as I may call 
them, give us a mean idea of the thing : but 
the sound of the Laiin is so much more pleas- 
ing, by the just mixture of the vowels with the 
consonants, that it raises our &ncies to con- 
ceive somewhat more noble than a common 
herb, and to spread roses under him, and strew 
lilies over him ; a bed not unworthy the grand- 
eon of the goddess. 

If I cannot copy his harmonious numbers, 
how shall I imitate his noble flights, where his 
thoughts and words are equally sublime ? Quern 



— — ^qolsqais Btudet cmularl 

ceratls ope OedaleA 

Nltltur ponnis, vlireo datums 
Nomi 



What modern language, or what poet, can 
express the majestic beauty of this one verse, 
amongst a thousand others ? 

Aude, hospes, contenmereopes, et to quoque dignum 
Finge deo. 

For my part, I am lost in the admiration of it : 
I contemn the world when I think on it, and 
myself when I translate it.'*' 

Lay by Virgil, I beseech your lordship, and 
all my better sort of judges, when you take up 
my version ; and it will appear a passable beauty 
when the original muse is absent. But, like 
Spenser's false Florimel made of snow, it melts 
and vanishes when the true one comes in sight. 
I will not excuse, but justify myself^ for one 
pretended crime, with which I am liable to be 
charged by false critics, not only in this transla- 
tion, but in many of my original poems — that I 
Latinise too much. It is true, that, when I find 

• Nevertheless our anther, Ions before underta- 
klni^tlte translstlon of Virgil, had iriven a noble 
INuaphrase of these lines In the Hind's address to 
thennther: 

l^fs mean retreat did mifrhtr Pan contain ; 
Be emulous of bim, and pompdlsdatn, 
And dare not to debase jour soul to gain. 



•n English word significant and 
neither borrow from the Latin, nor any •Cfaor 
language ; but, when I want at boaie» I maK 
seek abroad. 

If sounding words are not of our growth mad 
manufacture, who shall hinder me to iiqpoit 
them from a foreign country ? I carry not oat 
the treasure of the nation, which is never to !•• 
turn ; but, what I bring firom Italy, I apoid in 
England : here it remains, and here it cironktaa ; 
for, if the coin be good, it will pass trma cas 
hand to another. I trade both with the livoig 
and the dead, for the enrichment of oar native 
language. We have enough in England to m^ 
ply our necessity ; but if wo will have tlm^ of 
magnificence and splendour, we mutt get them 
by commerce. Poetry requires omameot ; mm| 
that is not to be had from our old Tenton laono 
syllables : therefore, if I find any elegant woid 
in a classic author, I propose it to be natnraliMd 
by using it myself; and, if the puUic approfvw 
of it^ the bill passes. But every nan cnonoi 
distinguish between pedantry and poetry : 9werf 
man, therefore, is not fit to innovate. Upoo ths 
whole matter, a poet must first be certain that 
the word he would introduce is beantifiil in tk» 
Latin, and is to consider, in the next plnan, 
whether it will agree with the English idioms 
after this, he ought to take the opfakion of jodi* 
cious friends, such as are learned in both Imh 
guages : and, lastly, since no man is in&Dible, 
let bim use this license very sparingly ; for, if 
too many foreign words are poured in upon us, 
it looks as if they were designed not to twist 
the natives, but to conquer them. 

I am now drawing towards a ccndoaioa, 
and suspect your lordship is very glad of it. 
But permit me first to own what helps I have 
had in this undertaking. The late Earl of Lau- 
derdale* sent me over his new translation of tho 
JEneUj which he had ended before I engaged 
in the same design. Neither did I then intend 
it : but, some proposals being afterwards made 
me by my bookseller, I desired his locdship^s 
leave that I might accept them, which he firc^ 
granted ; and I have his letter yet to show for 
that permission. He resolved to have printed 
his work, (which he might have done two years 
before I could publish mine,) and had perform- 
ed it if death had not prevented him. Hot, 
having his manuscript in my hands, I consulted 
it as often as I doubted of my author^ sense ; 
for no man understood Virgil better than that 
learned nobleman. His friends, I hear, have 

'Richard, fourth Earl of Lauderdale, nephewof 

table minister t*^- " ^ - ■ " 

line genius for c 
. n hlsPeeraffeoi-. 
elegant translation of TlrgiL" 



that respectable minister the Duke of ^udeitlale. 
" He had a line genius for poetry," says Sir Robert 
Douglass, in his Peerace oi Scotland i "wltneaatals 
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Tfl maolber aad more eorroct oopy of thai tno»- 
ittiM by then, wkich, had Umj plewed to h«?e 
giveo the public, the judges muet have been 
convinced thai I have not flattered him. Be- 
■idea thia help, which waa not iocoaaidcraUe, 
Mr. Ooofreve haa done me the frvoor to review 
the JEBoeia, and compare my veraion with the 
origiDal. I aball never be ashamed to own, 
that thia exoeUent young man haa showed me 
many fiuilta, which I hm endeavoured to co^- 
rtet. It is true, he might have easily found 
more, and then my translation had been more 
pcrieet. 

Two other worthy frienda of mine, who de- 
sire to have their namea ooneealed« aeeing me 
straitened in my time, took pity on me, and 
gave me the " Life of Virgil,** the two prsAu}ea 
to the " Paatorals'* and the « Georgics," and aU 
the argumenta in proae to the whole tranalatjoo } 
which, perhaps, has caused a report, that the 
two first poems are not mine.* If it had- been 
triM^ thati had taken their verses fer my own, I 
might have gloried in their aid, and, like Tor- 
sAce, have fathered the opinion that Scipio and 
LmUuB joined with me. Bat the same style 
being continued through the whole, and the 
same lawa of versificalion observed, are proob 
aaffident, that this is ens man's work : and 
yoor kirdahip ia too well acquainted with my 
manor, to doubt, that any part of it ia another'a. 

That your lonhhip may see I was in earnest 
when I promined to hasten to an end, I will not 
give the reasons why I writ not always in the 
proper terms of navigation, laad-eervice, or in 
the cant of any profession. I will only say, 
that Virgil has avoided those proprieties, be- 
Muae he writ not to mariners, soldiers, astron- 
eners, gardeners, peasants, 4cc. but to all in 
general, and in particular to men and ladiea ef 
the first quality, who have been better bred 
than to be too nicely knowing in the terms. In 
fuch cases, it is enough for a poet to write so 
phunly, that he asay be understood by his 
readers ; to avoid impropriety, and not affect 
to be thought learned in all things. 

I have omitted the four preliminary lines of 
the First JEneid, because I think ihem infe- 
rior to any ibur others in the whole poem, and 
eonaequently believe they are not VirgU'sf 
There is too great a gap betwixt the adjective 

« Dr. Knightly Chetwood and Mr. Addison. The 
Ibnner wrote the " Life of Virgil," and the " Preface 
to the Pastorals ," the latter, the " £sftay on the 
Cteonics." See Introductory notes on ihMe pieces, 
t file ego, qui quondam gracili modulaVii avena 
Carmen, et, egressus sllvls, victna coegi 
Ut quainvis avido parerent arva colono, 
Oratum opus agiricolis; at nunc horrentia 
Martis. . . 
Tlie characteristic modesty of our author, as well 
•as tba nigged and turgU stmcture of these Ui 



vimna in theseoend line, and the aiibetaatiY» 
anm m the latter end of the third, which keeps 
hia meaning in obacuri^ loo long, and ia ooa- 
trary to the dearaeas of his style. 

Utquamvlsavldo 
ia too ambitious an ornament to be hia ; tad 

Gratum opus agrlcoUs, 
are all words unnecessary, and independent of 
what he had aaid before. I 

Horrentia Maitis 

Ar m a 

is worse than any of thereat, iforrmfio ia aoflh 
a flat epithet, aa Tully would have given at m 
his verses. It is a mere filler, to atop a va- 
cancy ia the hexameter, and connect the prefhce 
te the work of VirgU. Our aHtborseema la 
sooad a charge, and begina like the clangour of 
at 



Arms, vtrmnque cano, Trojs qnl primus ab erla. 
aoarce a word without an r, and the vowels, for 
the greater part, sonorous. The prefacer begaa 
with IlU egs, which he was constrained to 
patch up in the fourtli line with at mme, to make 
the sense cohere { and, if both those words are 
not notorious botches, I am much deceived* 
though the French translator thinks otherwise. 
For my own part, I am rather of the opinion, 
that they were added by Tuoca^and Varius, 
than retrenched. 

I know it may be answered, by auch aa think 
Virgil the author of the four lines, that he as- 
serta his title to the iBnels in the beginning of 
this work, as he did to the two former in the 
last lines of the Fourth Georgic. I will not 
reply otherwise to this, than l^ desiring them 
to compare these four lines with the four others, 
which we know are his, because no poet but he 
akme could write them. If they cannot distk- 
guiah creeping from flying, let them lay down 
Virgil, and take up Ovid, de Pon/o, in hia 
stead. My master needed not the assistance 
of that preliminary poet to prove his claim. 
Hia own majostio mien diaoovem him to be the 
king, amidst a thousand courtiers. It waa a 
auperfluous office ; and, therefore, I woaU not 
aet those verses in the front of Vvgil, but hare 
mjected them* to my owu prefiiee. 

I, who heftore, with sbepheiris la the groves, 

Bong, to my oaten pipe, their rural loves. 

And, issuing thence, compelled the neighbouring 

field 
A plenteous crop of rising com to yield. 
Manured the glebe, and stock'd the f ultftil pkin 
(A poem grateful to the greedy swaiu, Ac.) 

If there be not a tolerable line in all these six, 

have authorised modem critics to oonclode, that nei- 
ther the sense nor expression of these fmir lines 
resemblsft^he genuine productions of yiifO. 
* A Latinum for" throwing back.' 
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the prefacer gave bm do occfttion to write bet- 
ter. This if a jutt apology in this place ; but 
I have dooe great wrong to Virgil in the whole 
translation: want of time, the inferiority of our 
language, the inconvenience of rhyme, and all 
the other excuses I have made, may alleviate 
my fault, but cannot justify the boldness of my 
undertaking. What avails it me to acknow- 
ledge freely, that I havs not been able to do him 
right in any line ? for even my own confession 
niakes against me; and it will always be re- 
turned upon me, " Why then did you attempt 
it?*' To which no other answer can be made, 
than that I have done him less injury than any 
of 'his former libellers. 

What they called his picture, had been 
drawn at length so many times, by the daubers 
of ahnost all nations, and still so unlike him, 
that I snatched up the pencil with disdain; 
being satisfied beforehand, that I could make 
some small resemblance of him, though I must 
be content with a worse likeness. A Siith 
Pastoral, a Pharmacfutria, a single Orpheus, 
and some other features, have been exactly 
taken: but those holyday-authors writ for 
pleasure ; and only showed us what they could 
have done, if they would have taken pains to 
perform the whole. 

Be pleased, my lord, to accept, with your 
wonted goodness, this unworthy present which 
I make you. I have taken off one trouble from 
you, of defehding it, by acknowledging its im- 
perfections ; and, though some part of them are 
covered in the verse, (as Erichthonius rode 
always in a chariot, to hide his lameness,) such 
of t^em as cannot be concealed, you will please 
to connive at, though, in the strictness of your 
judgment, you cannot pardon. If Homer was 
allowed to nod sometimes in so long a work, it 
wiU be no wonder if I often fall asleep. You 
took my " Aureng-Zebe *' into your protection, 
with all his faults : and I hope here cannot be 
■o many, because I translate an author who 
gives me such examples of correctness. What 
my jury may be, I know not ; but it is good for 
m criminal to plead before a &vourable judge : 
if I had said partial, would your lordship have 
forgiven me ? or will you give me leave to ac- 
quaint the world, that I have many times been 
obliged to your boimty since the Revolution? 



Though I never was reduced to beg « ohtritjr,. 

nor ever had the impudence to ask one, e ith er 
of your kmiship, or your noble kinsman tba- 
Earl of Dorset,* much less of any other ; yet, 
when I least expected it, you have both remem* 
bered me. So inherent it is in your family DO^ 
to forget an old servant. It looks rather bke- 
ingratitudeon my paK, that, where I have been 
so often obliged, I have appeared so seldom to 
return my thanks, and where I was also m> 
sure of being well received. Somewhat of 
laziness was in the case, and somewhat too of 
modesty, but nothing of disrespect or of unthank-> 
fulness. I will not say that your kirdship has 
encouraged me to this presumption , lest, if mf 
labours meet with no success in public, 1 may- 
expose your judgment to be censured. Aafer 
my own enemies, i shall never think them 
worth an answer ; and, if your lordship has any, 
they will not dare to arraign you for want of 
knowledge in this art, till they can produce 
somewhat better of their own, than your " Es- 
say on Poetry." It was on this consideraUon^ 
that I have drawn out my pre&ce to eo great & 
length. Had I not addressed to a poet and & 
critic of the first magnitude, I had myself been 
taxed for want of judgment, and shamed ay- 
patron for want of understanding. But neither 
will you, my lord, so soon be tinxi as any other, 
because the discourse is on your art ; neither- 
wiU the learned reader think it tedious, because 
it is Ad C/erum.| At least, when be begine- 
to be weary, the church-doors are open. That 
I may pursue the allegory with a short prayer 
after a kmg sermon — 

May you live happily and k>ng, for the ser^ 
▼ice of your country, the encouragement of 
good letters, and the ornament of poetry ; whicb 
cannot be wished more earnestly by any raaiv. 
than by 

Your Lordship's 
Moat humble. 

Most obliged, and 

Most obedient servant,. 
John Dbydbh 



* Tbelr mothers- were half-sisters, being both 
danfhters of I.lonel Cranflekl, Earl of MIddlefeejc 

* OpNeioatfCierum, a sermon preached bofbra^ 
leaned body. 
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THE £KXII. 
BOOK I. 

ARGUMENT. 

The Trojans, after a seven years* royase, set sail 
for Italy, bat are overtaken by a dreadftil storm, 
whleli ^lus raises at the request of Juno. The 
tempest sinks one, and scatters the resL Neptune 
drives off the winds, and calms the sea. JSneas, 
with his own ship and six more, arrives safe at 
an AfMcan port. Venus complains to Jupiter of 
her son's misfortunes. Jupiter comforts her, and 
sends Mercury to procure him a kind reception 
among the Carthaginians. iEneas, going out to 
discover the country, meets his mother in the 
atuipe of a huntress, who conveys him in a clotnl 
to Carthage, where he sees his friends whom he 
thought lost, and receives a kind entertainment 
from the queen. Oldo, by a device of Venus, be- 
gins to have a passion for hlnu and, after some 
discourse with him, desires the history of his ad- 
ventures since the siege of Troy, which is the 
subject of the twD following books. 

Abjm, and the man I sing, who, forc'd hy F&ta 
And haughty Juno's unrelenting hate, 
ExpellM and exU'd, left the Trcyan shore. 
Long labours, both by sea and land, he bore, 
And in the doubtful war, before he won 
The Latin realm, and built the destined town. 
His banishM gods restor'd to rites divine, 
And settled sure snccession in his line, 
From whence the race of Aiban fathers oome 
And the long glories oT majestic Rome. 

O Muse ! the causes and the crimes relate ; 
What goddess was provoked, and whence her 

hate; 
For what offence the queen of heav'n began 
To persecute so brave, so just a man ; 
Javolv'd his anxious life in endless cares, 
£zpos'd to wants, and hurried into wars ! 
Can heav'nly min^ such high resentment show, 
Or exercise their spite in human wo ? 

Against the Tyber's mouth, but far away, 
An ancient town was seated on the sea« 
A T jrian colony — the people made 
Stout for the war, and studious of their trade t 
Carthage the name— beloved by Juno more 
Than her own Argos, or the Samian shore. 



Here stood her chariot ; here if heaf'n weir» 

kind 
The seat of awful empire she design'd. 
Yet she had heard an ancient rumour fly, 
(Long cited by the people of the sky,) 
That times to come shouki see the Trojan race- 
Her Carthage ruin, and her iow*rs de&ce ; 
Nor thusconfin'd, the yoke of sov*reign sway 
Should on the necks of all the nations lay. 
She ponder'd this, and fear'd it was in (ate ; 
Nor could forget the war she wag'd of late. 
For conquering Greece, against the Trojan 

state. 
Besides, long causes working in her mind, 
And secret soeds of envy, lay behind : 
Deep graven in her heart, the doom remained 
Of partial Paris, and her form disdain'd ; 
The grace bestow'd on ravished Qanymed, 
Eicctra^s glories, and her injured bed. 
Kach was a cause alone ; and all combin*d 
To kindle vengeance in her haughty mind. 
For this, far distant from the Latian coast. 
She drove the remnants of the Trojan host : 
And sev*n long years th* unhappy wandVing 

train 
Were toss*d by storms, and scatter*d through 

the main. 
Soch time, such toil, requir* d the Roman name, 
Such length of labour for so vast a frame. 
Now scarce the Trojan fleet, with sails and 

oars, 
Had left behind the fair Sicilian shores. 
Entering with cheerful shouts the wat* ry reign, 
And ploughing frothy furrows in the main ; 
When lab'ring still with endless discontent, 
The queen of heav'n did thus her fury vent— 
" Then am I vanquish' d ? must I yieU?** 

said she ; 
" And must the Trojans reign in Italy ? 
So fote will have it ; and Jove adds his force v 
Nor can my pow^r divert their happy course. 
CouU angry Palhts, with revengeful spleen. 
The Grecian navy bum, and drown the meoT 
She, for the &ult of one offending foe, 
The bolts of Jove himself presumed to thrown 
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With whiriwindfl firom beiMath ihe IomM the 

■hip, 
And bare expos d the bosom of the deep : 
Then— aa an eagte gripei the trembliBf game-* 
The wretch, yet hissing with her fathers flame, 
43he strongly seix'd, and, with a burning womid, 
Transfiz'd, and naked, on a rock she bound. 
But I, who walk in awful state above, 
The majesty of heav'n, the suter wife of Jove, 
For length of years my fruitless force employ 
Against the thin remains ofruin*d Troy^ 
What nations now to Juno's pow'r will pray ? 
Or offerings on my slighted altars lay T* 

Thus rag'd the goddess; and with fbry 
frau^t, 
The restless regions of the stoms she sought, 
Where, m a spacious cave of livmg stone, 
The tyrant JBolus, from his airy tlurone, 
With pow*! imperial curbs the struggling winds, 
And sevndiBg tempests in dark prisons binds. 
This way, and that, th' impatient captives tend, 
And, pressing for release, the mountains rend. 
High in his hall th* undaunted monarch stamb, 
And shakes his sceptre, and their rage com- 

raftnds; 
Which did he not, their unresisted sway 
WouU sweep the word before them in their 

way; 
Eartfaj air, and «eas, through empty space wookl 

roD, 
And heaT*tt would fly before the driving soul. 
In fear of this, the fother of the gods 
OonfinM their fury to those dark abodes, 
And lock'd them safe within, oppressM with 

mountain loads ; 
Imposed a king with arbitrary sway, 
To loose their fetters, or their fbr«e allay ; 
To whom the suppliant queen her pray'rs ad- 

dress*d, 
And thus the tenor of her suit express'd, 

** O, ^olus !-4br to thee the king of heav*B 
The pow'r of tempests and of winds has giv'n ; 
Thy force alone their fury can restrain, 
And smooth the waves, or swell the troubled 

main— 
A race of wand'ring slaves, abhorr'd by me. 
With prosperous passage cut the Tuscnn sea : 
To fhiitfiil Italy their course they steer, 
And, for their vanquished gods, design new 

temples there. 
Raise all thy winds, with night involve the skies; 
Sink or disperse my fatal enemies. 
Twice sev'n, the charming daughters of the 

main, 
' Around my person wait, and bearmy train :' 
Booceed my wish, and socoikI my design, 
The fairest, Defaipeia, shall be thine, 
And make thee fiither of a happy line.'* 



To this the god—" *T is yoors, 
will 
The work, which duty binds me to fiilfiL 
These airy kingdoms, and this wide 
Are tSi the presents of your bounteous hand : 
Yours is my sovereign's grace ; and, as your 

guest, 
I sit with gods at their celestial feast. 
Ruse tempests at your pleasure, or subdue ; 
Dispose of enqnre, which I hold firom you." 

He said, and hnrTd against the mountain Mb 
His quivering spear, and all the god applied. 
The raging winds rush through the hoQoir 

wound. 
And dance aloft in air, and skim along tbs 

ground; 
Then settling on the sea, the surges sweep. 
Raise liquid mountains, and disdose the deep ; 
South,east, and west, with mijed confusion ronr* 
And roll the foaminc billows to the shore. 
The caUes crack; the saikirs' fearful criaa 
Ascend ; and sable night mvolves the Aiet ; 
And heaven itself is ravish'd &om their eyeau 
Loud peals of thunder from the poles ensos $ 
Then flashing fires the transient light renew 
The foce ofthincs a frightful image bean ; 
And present deau in various forms appear*. 
Struck with unusual fright, the Trojan ohisC 
With lifted hands and eyes, invokes reUif ; 
And " Thrice and four times happy those," 6# 
cried, [died ! 

« That under Iliaa walls, before their paraqla, 
Tydides, bravest of the Grecian train ! 
Why could not I by that strong ann be slain. 
And lie by noble Hector on the pltin. 
Or great Sarpedon, in those bloody 6eUs, 
Where Simois roUs the bodies and the shlnhhi 
Of heroes, whose dismembered hands yet bear 
The dart aloft, and clench the pointed spear 7" 
Thus, while the pious prince his fate bewails. 
Fierce Boreas drove against his flying saBs, 
And rent the sheets : the raging biUows risoi 
And mount the tossing vessel to the skies : 
Nor can the shivering oars sustain the hUm ; 
The galley gives her side, and turns her prour ; 
While those astern, descending down the steep. 
Through gaping waves behold Oie boiling deep. 
Three ships vrere harried by the southern bLnrt, 
And on the seeret shelves with Any cast, 
Those hkUen rocks the Ausonian saibrs knew ; 
They called them altars, when they rose in view. 
And show'd their spacious badis above the 

flood. 
Three more fierce Eunis, in his an^y meodi 
Dashed on the shallows of the moving sand, 
And in mid ocean left them moot'da^and. 
Orontea* baik, that bore the Lyoian erew 
(A horrid sight,) e'en in the heraPs ▼ism* 
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Ffom ftMi t5^*l«tt by ««vw wm oref b otliB t 
*th/b trembling pilot, (rom his rudder toni, 
Wu headloi^ huri'd: tkric« roMid Uie aUjp 

WM tOM'd, 

Then bulgM at oaoe, and in tlM deep wm kMt; 
And bore and there abore the wavea were eeea 
Anns, pioturea^eoioaa goodf^aad floating men. 
The stottteat veaael to the atorm gafe way, 
And auQk*d throogb looa«n*dplankatber«abiog 

aea. 
lUonevi waa her chief : AleteaeU, 
Achatee faithful, Abaa young and boU, 
Endw^d not leaat their ahipa, with gaping 



Admit the deluge of the bri^ atreama. 

Meantime imperial Neptane heard the aoittd 
Of ragittff biUowa breaking on the ground. 
Displeard, and fearing for his warry reign, 
He rear'd hia »wfiil head above the main 
Serene in majea^, — then rolPd hia eyea 
Around the space of earth, and seaa, andakiea. 
He saw the Trojan fleet dispersM, distreas'd, 
By stormy winds and wint'ry heaven oppreaa*d. 
Full well the god hia sister's envy knew, 
And what her aiaey , and what her arte puraoe. 
He summoa'd Eui^ and the Western klaat, 
And first an angry glance on both he east, 
ThsB thus rebuk'd— »*Aadaeio«awiDda! from 

whence 
Thb boki attempt, this rebel insolence ! 
Is it fi>r yoa to ravage seas and land. 
Unauthorized by my supreme coommnd 1 
To raise such mountains on the troubled main? 
Whom I— but first *t is fit the billows to rdatrain: 
And then you shall be taught obedience to ray 

reign. 
Hence, to your lord my royal mandate bear* 
The realms of ocean and the fields of air 
Are mine, not hia. By fatal lot to me 
The liquid empire fell, and irident of the aea. 
His pow'r to hollow caverns is coniin'd : 
There let him reign, the jailor of the wind; 
With hoarse commands his breathing aobjects 

can. 
And boast and bluster in his empty hall.** 
Ho spoke and while he spoke he smoothM the 

sea, 
DispellM the darkness and restorM the day. 
Gymothoe, Triton, and the seapgreen train 
Of beauteous nymphs, the daughters of the main, 
Clear fimn the rocks the vesseb with Uieir hands: 
The god himself with ready trident stands. 
And opes the deep, and spreads tlie moving 



As when in tnmulta rise th* ignobia orawd, 
Mad are their awtions, and their tcqguea vn 

kMid; 
And stones and brands fai rattling volleys fly. 
And aU the rustic arms that fury can supply 
If then aome grave and pioos man appear, 
They hush their noise, and lend a hst'nwg ear t 
He sooths with sober words their angry mood. 
And quenches their innate desire of Uood : 
So, Mibea the fiuher of the flood appeani, 
Aiid o^er the seas his sovereign trident rears, 
Theirfuryfidb: he skims the liquid plains, 
High on his chariot, and, with loosen'd reins, 
Majeatic moves along, and awfU peace rnaJn- 



Then heaves them off the shoals .—Where'er 

heguidea 
His fimiy ooorsers, and in triumph ndea, 
Tl«e wavea mmiflto, and tha aaa onbsidas. 



The weaiy Trojans ply their shatterM oais 
To nearest knd, and make the Libyan shoraf 
Within a long receaa there lies a bay ; 
An island shadea it from the rolling sea, 
And forms a portseenre for ahips to ride : 
Broke by the jutting land on either side, 
In double streams ^ briny waters glide 
Betwixt two rows of rocks: a sylvan scene 
Appears above, and groves fbr ever green t 
Agrot is fbrm'd benMth, with mossy seats. 
To rest the Nerekls, and eidnde the heala. 
Down through the crannies of the living walls. 
The crystal streams descend in nrarm'ring faBa* 
No halsera need to bind the vesseb here. 
Nor bearded anchors ; fbr no streams th^ feart 
Sev^n ships within than happy harbour meet. 
The thin remainderi of the scattered fleet : 
The Trojans, worn with toils, and speht with 
woes, [wish*d repoaa. 

Leap on the welcom'd land, and seek their 
First, good Achates, with repeated strokes 
Of clashing flints, their hidden fires provokes t 
Short flame sooceeds '^ a bed of widieHd leatai 
The dying sparkles in their fall receives 
Cau^t into Ufe, in fiery fumes they rise. 
And, fed with stronger food, invade the skiet . 
The Trojans, dropping wet, or stand around 
The cheerful Maze, or lie along the ground i 
Some dry their com, infected with the brine, 
Theu grind with marblea, and prepare to dine, 
^ncas climbs the mountain's airy brow. 
And takes a prospect of the seaa below. 
If Capys thence, or Anthous, he oouM spy, 
Or see the streamers of Cncus fly. 
No vessels were in view, but on the plain. 
Three beamy stags command a lordly train 
Of branching heads : the more ignoble throng 
Attend their stately steps, and slowly grasa 

along. 
He stood ; and while secure they fed below, 
He took the quiver and the trusty bow 
Achates us'd to bear ! the leaders first 
He laid along, and than the vulgar piai«afl I 
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Nor oeu'd his arrows, t31 the shady plain 
Svr'n mighty bodies with their blood distain. 
For the sev*n ships, he made an equal share, 
And to the port retum*d triumphant from the 

war. 
The jars of generous wine (Acestes* gift, 
When his Trinacrian shores the navy left) 
He set abroach, and for the feast preparM, 
In equal portions with the ven'son shar'd. 
Thus while he dealt it round, the pious chief 
With cheerful words aUay'd the common grief. 
** Endure and conquer! Jore wiU soon dispose, 
To future good, our past and present woes. 
With me, the R>ck8 of Scylla you have tried, 
Th* inhuman Cyclops and his den defied. 
What greater ills hereafter can you bear ? 
Resume your courage and dismiss your care. 
An hour will come, with pleasure to relate 
Tour sorrows past, as benefits of Fate. 
Through various hazards and events, wo move 
To Latium, and the reahns foredoomM by Jove: 
CallM to the seat (the promise of the rides) 
Where Trojan kingdoms once again may rise, 
Rndure the hardships of your present state ; 
Live, and reserve yourselves for better fate." 
These words he spoke, but spoke not from his 
heart; 
His outward smiles conceal M his inward smart. 
The joUy crew, unmindful of the past, 
The quarry share, their plenteous dmner haste. 
Some strip the skin ; some portion out the spoil; 
The limbs, yet trembling, in the caldrons boil ; 
Some on the fire the reeking entrails broil. 
Stretch*d on the grassy turf, at ease they dine, 
Restore their strength with meat, and cheer 

their souls with wine. 
Their himger thus appeased, their care attends 
The doubtful fortune of their absent friends : 
Alternate hopes and fears their minds possess, 
Whether to deem them dead or in digress 
Above the rest, JSneas mourns the iate 
Of bravo Orontes, and th* uncertain state 
Of Gyas, Lycus, and of Amyous. — 
The day, but not their sorrows, ended thus ; 
When, fixMn aloft, almighty Jove snrveys 
Earth, air, and shores, and navigable seas: 
At length on Libyan realms he fix'd his eyes— 
Whom, pood'ring thus on human miseries, 
When Venus saw, she with a lowly look. 
Not firee from tears, her heav*nly sire be- 
spoke:— 
*' O king of gods and men! whose awful hand 
Disperses thunder on the seas and land 
Disposes all with absolute command ; 
How could my pious son thy pow'r incense ? 
Or what, alas ! is vanquish'd Troy's offence ? 
Our hope of Italy not only kMt, 
(te variolM leas by varkwi tenpects uWd, 



Bat shot from ev'ry shore, and btrr'd fioD efVy 

coast. 
You promii'd once a progeny divine 
Of Romans, rising from the Trojan line, 
In after-times shcndd houi the worid in awe. 
And to the land and ocean give the law. 
How is your doom reversM, which eas'd my care 
When Troy was ruin'd in that cruel war f 
Then fates to fates I could oppose : but now, 
When Fortune still pursues her former blow, 
What can I hope ? What worse can still wno» 

ceed? 
What end of labours has your will decreed? 
Antenor, from the midst of Grecian ho«Cs,^ 
Could pass secure, and pierce th* IDyrian coait»| 
Where rolling down the steep, Timavus raves. 
And through nine channels disembogues hit 

waves. 
At length he founded Padua's happy seat, 
And gave his Trojans a secure retreat ; 
There fix*d their arms, and there renew'd tlieir 



And there in quiet rules, and crownM with I 
But we, descended from your sacred line, 
Entitled to your heav*n and rites divine, 
Are banishM earth, and, for the wrath of ooet, 
Remov'd fhun Latium, and the promuM duroao. 
Are these our sceptres ? these our due re w ar da f 
And is it thus that Jove his plighted faith ro> 

gards?" 
To whom the father of th' immortal race^ 
Smiling with that serene indulgent face. 
With which he drives the clouds and dears th^^ 

skies, 
First gave a holy kiss ; then thus replies—* 
*< Daughter, dismiss thy fears : to thy deeire, 
The fates of thme are fix'd, and stand entire. 
Thou shalt behold thy wish'd Lavinian walls ; 
And, ripe for heaven, when Fate JEneas oaOs, 
Then shalt thou bear him up, sublime, to me s 
No counsels have reversM my firm decree. 
And, lest new fears disturb thy hapny state, 
Know, 1 have search'd the mystic roiis of Fate f 
Thy son (nor is th' appointed season far) 
In Italy shall wage successful war. 
Shall Ume fierce nations in the Moody fieU, 
And sovereign laws impose, and cities buiU, 
Till, after ev'ry foe subdu'd, the sun 
Thrice though the signs his annual race ihdl 

run: 
This Lb his time prefixed. Ascanius then, 
Now call'd lulus, shall begin his reign, 
He thirty rolling years the crown diaJl wear^ 
Then from Lavinium shall the seat transfer, 
And, with hard labour, Alba-longa buiU.— > 
The throne with his succession shall be fill'd 
Three hundred drcuita more : than shall be i 
nia, the &ir, a priestees and a queen, 
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Who, full of Man, in time, with kindlj throes, 
ShaQ at a birth two goodly bo^s dindose. 
The royal babes a tatmy won shall drain : 
Then Romulus bis grandsire's throne shall gain. 
Of martial towers the fijunder shall become, 
The people Romans call, the city Rome. 
To them no bounds of empire I assign. 
Nor term of years to their immortal line. 
£*en haughty Juno, who, with endless broOsi 
Earth, seas, and heav'n, and Jore himself, tur- 
moils, 
At length atonM, her friendly poVr shall join. 
To cherish and adrance the Trojan line. 
The subject world shall Rome's dominion own. 
And, prostrate, shall adore the nation of the 



An age is rip*ning in revolving fate, 
When Troy shall overturn the Gh-ecian state, 
And sweet revenge her conquering sons shall csiUy 
To crush the people that conspir'd her fall. 
Then Cssar from the Juhan stock shall rise, 
Whose empire ocean, and whose fame the skies, 
Alone shall bound ; whom, fraught with eastern 

spoib. 
Our heav*n, the just roward of human toOs, 
Securely shall repay with rites divine ; 
And incense shall ascend befbro his saervd 

shrine. 
Then diro debate, and impioos war, shall cease. 
And the stern age be soften'd into peace : 
Then banish'd faith shall once again return, 
And vestal fires in hallow'd temples bum ; 
And Remus with Cluirinus shall sustain 
The righteous laws, and fraud and ibrce re- 
strain. 
Janus himself before his fame shall wait, 
And keep the draadful issues of his gate. 
With bolts and iron bars : within romains 
Imprison'd Fury, bound in braxen chains : 
High on a trophy rais'd, of useless arms, 
He sils,and threats the world with vain alarms." 

He said, and sent Cyllenius with conunand 
To free the ports, and ope the Pimic land 
To Trojan gtieets ; lest, ignorant of fate, 
The queen might force them from her town and 

sUte. 
Down from the steep of heav'n Cyllenius flies, 
And cleaves with all his wfaigs the yielding skies. 
Soon on the Libyan shoro descends the god. 
Performs his message, and displays his rod. 
The surly murmurs of the people cease ; 
And, as the Fates required, they give the peaee. 
The queen herself suspends the rigid laws, 
The Trojans pity, and protect their cause. 

Meantime in shades of night JEneas lies : 
Care setx'd his soul, and sleep forsook his eyes. 
But, when the sun restored this cheerful day, 
He rote, the oomn and country to survey, 



Anxious and eager to discover morow— 
It lookM a wild uncultivated shoro : 
But, whether human kind, or beasts alone, 
Possessed the new-found region, was unknown. 
Beneath a ledge of locks his fleets he hides : 
Tall trees surround the mountain's shady sides: 
The bending brow above a safe rotreat provides. 
Arm'd with two pointed darts, he leaves hif 

friends ; 
And true Achates on his steps attends. 
Lo! in the deep recesses of the wood. 
Before his eye his goddess mother stood— 
A huntress in her Imbit and her mien : 
Her dress a maid, her air confessed a queso. 
Bare were her knees, and knots her garments 

bind; 
Loose was her hair and wantonM in the wind : 
Her hand sustain'd a bow ; her quiver himg 

behind. 
She seem*d a virgin of the Spartan blood : 
With such array Harpalyce bestrode 
Her Tracian courser, and outstripped the rapid 

flood. [said, 

** Ho ! strangers ! have you lately seen/* sh* 
** One of my sisters, like myself arrayed. 
Who cross'd the lawn, or in the forest stray'd ? 
A painted quiver at her back she bore ; 
Varied with spots, a lynx's hide she vrore ; 
And at full cry pursu'd the tusky boar." 

Thus Venus ; thus her son replied again t 
'* None of your sisters have we heard or seen, 
O virgin ! or what other name you bear 
Above that style — O, more than mortal fiiir ! 
Tour voice and mien celestial birth betray ! 
If, as you seem, the sister of the day, 
Or one at least of chaste Diana's train. 
Let not a humble suppliant sue in vain : 
But tell a stranger long in tempests tost, [coast? 
What earth we tread, and who commands the 
Then on your name shidi wretched mortals call, 
And offered victims at your ahars fall."— 
** I dare not," she replied, assume the name 
Of goddess, or celestial honours daim : 
For Tyrian virgins bows and quivers bear, 
And purple buskim o'er their ankles wear. 
Know, gentle youth, in Libyan lands you are— 
A people rude in peaee, and rough in war. 
The rising city, which from &r you see, 
Is Carthage, and a Tyrian cokmy. 
Phmnician Dido rules the growing state, 
Who fled from Tyre to shun her lm>ther^s hate. 
Ghreat were her wrongs, her story full of fate ; 
Which I will sum in short. Sichnus, knows 
For wealth, and brother to the Punic threne 
Possess'd fair Dido's bed ; and either heart 
At once was wounded with an equal dart. 
Her father gave her, yet a spotless maid ; 
Pygmalion then the Tyrian soeptra swaj'd— 
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One who ooBtamo'd divino and humtii lawi t 
Then strife entu'd, and cuned gold the cause. 
The monarch, blinded with deeire of weallh, 
With ateel invades bis brotber^s life by steahh 
Belbre the sacred altar made him bleed, 
And long from her cooceaPd the cruel deed. 
Some tale, some new pretence, he daily ooin'd 
To sooth his sister, and delude her mind. 
At length, in dead of night, the ghost appears 
Of her unhappy lord : the spectre stares, 
And, with erected eyes, his bosom bares. 
The cruel altars, and his fete, he tells, 
And the dire secret of his house reveals ; 
Then warns the widow, and her hoiMebald 

gods, 
To seek a refuge in remote abodes. 
l«aat, to support her, m so long a way, 
His shows her where his hidden treasures lay. 
Admonish'd thus, and seizM with mortal fright. 
The queen pravidin companions of her flight. 
They meet, and all oombine to leare the state, 
Who hate tbe tyrant, or who fear his hate. 
They seize a fleet, which ready rigg*d they find ; 
Kcr is Pygmalion's treasure left behind. 
The vessels, heavy laden, put to sea 
With prosp'reus winds : a wantan leads the way. 
I know not, if by stress of weather dnv'n. 
Or was their fetal coarse disposed by heav'» ; 
At last they landed, where from far your eyes 
May view the turrets of new Carthage rise ; 
There bought a space of ground, which (Byrsa 
oaUM [wall'd. 

PVem the bulPs hide) they frst enclos'd, and 
But whanee are you 7 what country daims yow 

birth? 
What seek yoo, strangers on our Libyan earthf 
To whom, with sorrow streaming from his 
eyes. 
And de^y siting, thus her son replies ; 
<■ CouM you widi patience hear, or I relate, 
O nymph ! the tetiUous annals of our fete. 
Through such a train <^ woes if I shoukl run. 
The day would sooner than the tale be done. 
From ancient Troy, by force expellM, we came ; 
If you by chance have beard this Trojan name. 
On various seas by various tempests toas*d, 
At length we landed on your Libyan coast. 
The good £neas am I call'd — a name, 
While Fortune &vour*d, not unknown to feme. 
My househoU gods, companioBS of my woeS| 
With pKMU care I rescued fi«m our fees. 
To fruitful Italy my course was beat ; 
And kom the king of heav'n is my descent. 
With twice ten sail I crossM the Phrygian sea ; 
Fate and my mother goddess led my way. 
Scarce sev'n, the thin remainderB of my fleet, 
From siarsas prsserv'd, within your htibow 



Myself distress'd, an exile, and imki0WB| 
Debarr'd fi^wn Europe, and fixun Asia throiin^ 
In Libyan deserts wander thus alone.** . 
His tender parent coukl no longer henry 
But, interposing, sought to sooch his earn, 
** Whoe'er you are— not unbek>v*d by hnav^ 
Since on our friendly shore your ships mm 

driven— 
Have courage : to the gods pennit the rest. 
And to the queen expose your just requeat. 
Now take this earnest uf success fer'more ; 
Your Bcatter*d fleet is joined upon the shore 
The winds are chang'd, yoor friends from dtm^ 

gerfree; 
Or I rsoounce my skill in augury. 
Twelve swans behold in beauteous order mora. 
And stoop with closing pinions from abofs ; 
Whom late the bird of Jove had driv'n aloo^ 
And through the ckiuds pursued ths aoatt^cn^ 

thrMg. 
Now all united in a goodly tsam, 
They skim the ground, and seek the q«bl 

stream: 
As they, with joy returning, ckp their wings, 
And ride the circuit of the skies in i ' 



Not otherwise your ships, and ev'iy friswl, 
tsaiLidNM 



Already hoU the port, or with swifts 
No more advice is needfel, but ) 
The path before you, and the town in viaw.* 
Thns having said, she tniii'd, and oHMla ap* 

pear 
Her neck refiilgeot, and diiAievelTd hair, 
Which flowing from her sbouUers rsMb'd Um 

ground. 
And widely spread ambrosial scents around. 
In length of train descends her sweeping flowa; 
And, by her graceful walk, the quean of lova is 

known. 
The prince pursu'd the parting deity 
With words like these : <* Ah! whiither da job 

flyf 
Unkind and cruel ! to deceive your son 
In borrowM shapes, and his embrace to sinm ; 
Never to Mess my sight, but thus unknown; 
And stiU to speak in accents not your own." 
Against the goddess these complaints he made, 
But took the path, and her comiaaads obey'd* 
They march obscure ; for Venus kiadly shrouds, 
With mists, their persons, and involvss m 

ckmds, [staj. 

That, thus unseen, their passage none might 
Or force to tell the causes of llieir way. 
This part performed, the goddess flies sohlfans, 
To visit Paphos, and her native clima, 
Where garlands, ever green and ever fear, 
With vows are ofi'or'd, and with solemn praf'r 3 
A hundred altars in her temple snseke : 
A thonsandbleediBg hearts hsr pow'r iiTokt* 
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Iksf tXMtt tlM not MOMt, and, kMldiig 



Nair at a oearar diiUmee TiAwtiM towa. 
Thapdnoe with wonder mm dM stately tow'n, 
(Whkb late wera huts, and ■heflMtda' honely 

baw«f».) [part, 

The gates and itreeli; apa keara, froai erVy 
The noMe and buey uu a co uf aeof theiart. 
The toiliof Tjrriaaa oo each etlMr call, 
To ply their labow; aooM extend the wall; 
Bone build the dtadel ; the bimwny throng 
Or dig, or push oawieldy stonee along. 
Bene ior their dweilinga chooae a spot of ground, 
Whieh, 6ret designed, with ditehee they auiw 

rouad; 
iSoase lawi ordain ; and oome attend the choice 
Of holy aenatea, and elect by roioe. 
Here eome design a mole, while others there 
Lay deep fauadstinas far a theatre, 
Fpon marble qoanies mighlycolanaishewi 
For ornaments of seeass, aadfoture view. 
Snsh is thsir toil, and such their busy pake, 
As exofttise the bees in flow'ry plains, 
When winter past, and lummer scares begun, 
Invites them forth to labour in the snn : 
Some lead their youth abroad, while sosse eon- 



Their liquid store, and seme in cells dispense s 
Some at the gates stand ready to recetva 
The golden bueden, and their friends relieve : 
All, with united Utne, eombine to drive 
The lasy deoassftom the bborious hive c 
With envy stung, ffaey view each other's deeds 
Hm fiagimnt work with diigence proceeds. 
" Thrice happy you, whoee waUs akeady rise f* 
iBneas said, and visw*d, with lifted eyes. 
Their lofty tow>cs : ^len entVing at the ^| 
Oonce«l*d in clouds,(prodigions to refaUe,) 
He nna*d, anasaikM, among the busy throng, 
Borne fay the tide, and paai*d unseen aieng. 
Futtinlheeentve of the town there stood. 
Thick set with trees, a venerable wood : 
The Tyrians, huidinf aear this holy grooad. 
And digging here, a prosp'roos omen feund : 
From under earth a oourser's head they drew, 
Their growth and future fortune to fbveshew : 
This fctsd sign their fbundress June gave. 
Of a soil fWiMil, and a people brave. 
Sidonisn Dido here with solsnm state 
Did Jono's temple bufld, and consecrate, 
Enrich'd with gifts, and with a golden shrine 
But mors the f^ddem made the plaoe divine. 

n brazen steps the owrble threshold rose. 
And braasn phles the cedar beams enckioe t 
The rafters are with brazen covMngs crewa^d ; 
The lofty doors on brazen Mages wwmL 
What fbst .Bneas m this plaee beheld, 
X«viv»4Ui«MNig», mkI his Aw aipeird. 



Foi whfle, espectBUf mere the ooean, h^ 

imisM 
His wondering eyes, and round the temple gaif d« 
Admif'd the nrtune of the rising town. 
The striving artists, and their aiti* renown- 
He saw, in order painted on the wall. 
Whatever did unhappy Troy befall — 
The warsthatfiune around the worU had blows, 
An to the life, and ev'ry leader known. 
There Agamemnon, Priam here, he spies, 
And fierce Achilles, who both khigs defies. 
He stopped, and weepmg said, " O friend ! e'sD 

here 
The monuments of Trqfan woes appear! 
Our known disasters fill e'en foreign lands : 
See there, where old unhappy Priam stands ! 
E'en the mate waHs relate the warrior^ &me» 
And Trojan grie6 the Tyrians* pity daim." 
He said— (Ms teara a ready passage find) 
Devouring what he saw so well design'd. 
And with an empty picture fed his trnnd : 
For there he saw the fainting Grecians yield. 
And here the trembling Trojans ooit the fidd, 
Pursu'd by fieree Achilles through the plam. 
On his high chariot driving o*er the slain. 
The tents of Rhesus next h» grief renew. 
By their white sails betrey'd to nightly view; 
And wakefU Diomede, whose crael sword 
The sentries slew ; nor spaHd their slumbVfaif 

kml. 
Then took the fiery steeds, e*re yet the fbod 
Of Troy they taste, or drink the Xanthiao 

fwod. 
Elsewhere he saw where Troflus defied 
Achflles, and unequal combat tried ; 
Then, where the boy disarm'd, with l uo a wM 



Was by his horses hurried o'er the plains 
Hung by the neck and hair; and, dragf^d 



The hostile spear yet sticking in his wound, 
With tracks of blood faiscrib'd the dusty croiiiid. 
Meantime the Trejan dames, oppressM wrA 



To Pallas' fane in long procession go. 
In hopes to reconcile tteir heavenly fee : 
They wem; they beat their breasts; they 

rend tfieir hair. 
And rich embroiderM vests for presents bear : 
But the store goddess stands nnmov'd with 

prey'r. 
Thrice round the Trojan waOa AchUles drew 
The corpse of Hector, whom in fight he slew. 
Here Priam sues; and diere, for sums of gold* 
The lifelem body of his son he sold. 
So sad an object, and so well express'd. 
Drew stghs and groans from me grieved hsivli 
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To Me the figure of hit lifekae frieod. 
And his old sire his belplees hands extend. 
Himself he saw amidst the Grecian train, 
Mix'd in the bloody battle on the plain: 
And swarthy Memnon in his arms he knew, 
His pompous easifos, anJ his Indian crew. 
Penthesilea there, with haughty grace. 
Leads to the wars an AmsToniin race : 
In their right hands a pointed dart they widd ; 
The left, for ward, sustains the lunar shield. 
Athwart her breast a golden belt she throws. 
Amidst the press alone provokes a thousand 

foes, [po««* 

And dares her maiden arms to manly force op- 
Thus while the Trojan prince employs his eyea, 
Fix*d on the walls with wonder and surprise. 
The beauteous Dido, with a num*rous train. 
And pomp of guards, ascends the sacred &ne. 
Such on Eurotas* banks, or Cynthus' height, 
Dianaseems; and so die dtanns the sig^ 
When m the dance the gracefiil goddess leads 
The choir of nymphs, and orertops their heads: 
Known by her quiTer, and her ki^ mien. 
She walks majestic, and she looks their queen : 
Latonia sees her shine above the rest, 
And feeds with sarred joy her silent breast. 
Such Dido was ; with such becoming state, 
Amidid the crowd she walks serenely great. 
Their labour to her future sway she speeds. 
And pasKing with a gracious glance proceeds ; 
Then mounts the throne, high placM before the 

shrine : 
In crowds around, the swarmmg people join. 
She takes petitions, and dispenses laws, 
Hears and determines er'ry private cause : 
Their task in equal portions she divides. 
And where unequal, there by lot decides. 
Another way by chance iSneas bends 
Hb eyes, and unexpected sees his fiiends, 
Antheus, Sergestus grave, Cloanthus strong, 
And at their backs a mighty Trojan throng ; 
Whom late the tempest on the bilfows tosTi^ 
And widely scatter'd on another coast. 
"Hie prince, unseen, surpris'd with wonder 



> queen! indolg'd bj frvwr ofliw fodi 
'found an empire in tiwae new abodea ; 



To found 1 

To buiki a town ; with i 
T%B wiM inhabitants I 
We wretched Troiana, toasPd on ev'ry Aatt 
From sea to «ea, thy demeacy inpkre. 
Forbid the fires our shipping to defooe ; 
Receive th* unhappy fiigitivea to grace, 
And spare the remnant of a ptoos race ! 
We come not with iftesapi of wnstefiil prey, 
To drive the country, face the swaina away: 
Kor such our strength, nor such is oor desire; 
The vanquish'd dare BOttoancfa thou^ts aapirot 
A land there ia, Hesperia aam'd of oU— 
The soil is fhutfid, and tlM men are boU— 
Th' (Enotriam hdd it once— by common fiune. 
Now callM Italia, fioai the lender's name. 
To that sweet region was oor voyage bent, 
When winds, and every w aning etemeut, 
Distnrb'd ear course, and, fitf fitn sight of hund. 
Cast oor torn veoaels on the naoving sand : 
The aea cameon ; the South, with mighty roar, 
Diapers'd and daah'd dM rest upon die rocky 



Thooe fifiw you see escaped the storm, and fear. 
Unless you interpose, a ahipvrreck here. 
What men, what monsters, what inhinnan race, 
What laws, what baiharoua customs of the 



And longs, with joyful haste, to join their hands : 
But, doubtful of the wishM event, he stays, 
And fi-om the hollow cloud his friends surveys ; 
Impatient till they told their present state. 
And where they lefl their ships, and what their 

fate, 
And why they came, and what was their re- 
quest: 
For these were sent, commissionM by the rest. 
To sue for leave to land their sickly men. 
And gain admission to the cracious queen. 
Eni*ring, with cries they fiUM the holy fone ; 
Tlien thus, with lowly voice, Ilioneus began : 



Shot op a deaert shore to drowning men, 
And drive us to the cruel seas again? 
If our hard fortune no compassion draws, 
Nor hoapitabie rights, nor human laws. 
The gods are just, and will revenge our cave, 
fflneas was our prince— a juster lord. 
Or nobler warrior, never drew a aword — 
Obaenrant of the right, religioos of his word. 
If yet he lives, and draw^ this vital air. 
Nor we his friends of safety shall despair. 
Nor you, great queen, these offices repent. 
Which he vrill equal, and perhaps augment. 
We want not cities, nor Sicilian coasts. 
Where king Ancestes Trojan lineage boasta. 
Permit our ships a shelter on your shores, 
Refitted firom your woods vritfa ptonks and 

oars. 
That, if our prince be safe, we may renew 
Our destinM course, and Italy pursue. 
But if, O beat of men ! the Fates ordain 
That thou art 8walk>w'd in the Libyan main, 
And if our young Inlus be no more, 
Dismiss our navy from your friendly shore, 
That we to good Ancestes may return. 
And with our fiiends our common kMsea moom.* 
Thus spoke Ilioneus : the Trojan crew 
With cries and clamours his request renew. 
The modest queen a while, with downcast eyan, 
Ponder'd the speeob, then briody thoa replkt t 
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" Trojans ! disinisi yoor feart : mj eniel ftte, 
And doubts attcuding an unsealed state, 
Force me to guard mj coast from (urelgn foes. 
Who has not heard the story of your woes, 
The name and fortune of yoor native place, 
The fame and Talour of the Phrygian race 7 
We Tyrians are not so deroid of sense, 
Nor so remofe from Phoebus' influence. 
Whether to Latian shores your course is bent, 
Or, driven by tempests from your first intent, 
Tou suuk the good Ancestes* goyemment, 
Tour mm shall be receiT*d, your fleet repiur'd, 
And sail, with sfiips of convoy for your guard : 
Or, wo'iid yoa stay, and join your friendly 

pow*rs 
To raise and to4e6nd the Tynan tovr'rs, 
Mj wealth, my city, and myself are yoors. 
Aiid would to hearn, the storm yon felt, wodd 

bring 
On Carthaginian coasts yourwancP ring king. 
My people shall, by my command, explore 
The ports and creeks of erery winding shore, 
And towns, and wiUs, and shady woods, in 

quest 
Of so renown'd, and so desir'd a guest.'* 

Rais'd in his mind the Trojan h<!^ stood, 
And long'd to break from out his ambient doud: 
Achates found it, and thus urg'd his way: 
" From whence, O goddess-bom, this long de- 

Uy? 
What more can you desire, your welcome sure. 
Tour fleet in safety, and your fiends secure? 
One only wants ! and him we saw in vain 
Oppose the storm, and swaUow'd ia tiie nuun. 
Orontes in lus (ate our forfeit pud : 
The rest agrees with what yoor mother said." 
Scarce had bespoken, when the doud gave 

way, 
The mist flew opward, and dissolv'd in day. 
The Trojan chief appearM in open sight, 
August in visage, and serenely bright. 
His mother godless, with her hands divine, 
Had fbrm*d his curling lodes and made his tem- 
ples shine. 
And giv'n lus rolling eyes a sparkling grace, 
And breath'd a youthful vigour on his &ce ; 
Like poUsVd iv'ry beauteous to behold. 
Or Parian marble, when enchas'd in gold. 
Thus radiant from the cirding doud he broke 
And thus with manly modesty he spoke : 
** He whom you seek am I ; by tempests toas'd 
And sav'd from shipwreck on yoor Libyan coast; 
TVesenfing, gracious queen, before yfiur throne, 
A prince that owes his life to you alone. 
Pair mijesty ! the refuge and redress [press * 
Of those whom Fate pursues, and wants op- 
Tou, who your pious offices employ 
To save the relics of abandon'd Troy, 
▼OL. u.— 7 



Receive the shipwredk'd on your friendly shoro. 
With hospitable rights relieve the poor; 
Associate in your town a wand'rnig train. 
And strangers in yoor palaee entertain. 
What thanks can wretched fugitives return. 
Who, scattered through the world, in exile 

mourn? 
Tl.e gods, (if gods to goodness are indin'd— 
If acts of mercy (ouch their heavenly mind,) 
And, more than all the gods, your gen'roos 

heart. 
Conscious of worth, requites its 'own desert! 
In you this age is happy, and this earth ; 
And parents more than mortal gave you birth. 
While rdling rivers into seas shall run. 
And round the space ofheav'n the radiant sun ; 
While trees the mountain-tops wi^ shades 

supply, 
Tour honour, name, and praise, shall never die. 
Whatever abode my fortune has assi^n^d, 
Your image shall be present in my mind." 
Thus having said, he tum'd with pious haste, 
And joyful his expecting friends embraced : 
With his right hand Ilioneus was grac'd, 
Sergestes with the left ; then to his breast 
Cloanthus and the noble Gyas pressM; 
And so by turns, descended to the rest. 

The Tyrian queen stood fixM upon his face, 
Pleas'd with his motions, ravishM with his 

grace; 
Admir'd his fortunes, more admVd the man, 
Then recollected stood ; and thus befsn : 
"What fate, O goddess-bom! what angry 

pow*rs 
Have cast you shipwrecked on our barren 

shores? 
Are you the great JBneas, known to fiune. 
Who from celestial seed your lineage claim ? 
The same JBneas whom fair Vions bore 
To fkm*d Anchisei on th' Idisa^-shore 9 
It caBs into my mind, thou^ than a child, 
When Teucer came, fr«m Sahunis mdrd, . 
And sought my father's aid, to be reator'd : 
My father Belus tt»a with fire and sword 
Invaded Cyprus, made the region hare. 
And, conq*riag« ^ish*d the successfU war. 
Prom him th^ Trojan siege I understood, 
The Orecian chiefii, and your ilhistrious Uood. 
Tour foe himself the Oardan valour prais'd. 
And hi' own ancestry from Trojans rais'd. 
Entif 1 my noMe guest ! and yon shall find. 
If aot a cosily welcome, yet a kind : 
For I myself, like you, have been distreas'd, 
Tfl] heav'n aflbrded me this place of rest ; 
Like you, an alien in a land unknown, 
I leara to pity woes so like my own.** 
She said, and to the palace led her guest, 
Then ofllWd ineeMe, and piodaim'd a finib 
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Nor yet lais earefiil tbr her ebeent friends, 
Twice ten fiU oxen to the Bhips the sends : 
Besides a hundred boers, a hundred Umbs, 
With bleating cries, attend their milky dams : 
And jars of gen'rous wine, and spaciotu bowls, 
She gives to cheer the sailors' drooping souls. 
Now purple hangings clothe the paJace-waUs 
And sumptuous feasts are made in splendid 

halls. 
On Tynan carpets, richly wrought, they dine ; 
With loads of massy plate the sideboards shine. 
And antique vases, all of gold emboss'd, 
(The gold itself inferior to the cost 
Of curious work,) where on the sides were seen, 
The fights and figures of illustrious men, 
From dieir first founder to the present queen. 

The good £neas, whose paternal care 
lolus' shsence could no longer bear, 
Despateh'd Achates to the ships in haste, 
To give a glad relation of the past. 
And firaught with precious gifts, to bring the boy, 
Snatch'd from the ruins of unhappy Troy — 
A robe of tissue, stiff with golden wire ; 
An upper vest, once Helen's rich attire, 
From Argos by the fam'd adultVess brought, 
With g^en flow'rs and winding foliage 

wrought— 
Her mother Leda's present, when she came 
To ruin Troy, and set the work! on flame ; 
The sceptre Priam's eldest daughter bore. 
Her orient necklace, and the crown she wore 
Of doable texture, glorious to behold ; 
One order set with gems, and one with goU. 
Instructed thus, the wise Achates goes, 
And in his diligence, his du^ shows. 

But Venus, anxious for her son's affairs. 
New counsels tries, and new designs prepare 
Th^ Cupid should assume the shape and foce 
Of swovt Aacanius, and the sprightly grace j 
Shoukl bring tM presents in her nephew's stead. 
And in Eliza's vtins the gentle poison shed : 
For much she f«fcr»d the Tyrians, double- 

tongu'il. 
And knew the town to Jubc/g care bekxig'd. 
These thoughts by night her golden slumbers 



And thus, alarm'd, to winged Lov^ she spoke : 
My son, my strength, whose mighty pow'r 

akme 
Controls the thund'rer on his awful tkrooe, 
To thee thy much afllicted mother fliek. 
And on thy suocoor and thy friith relics. 
Thou know'st, my son, how Jove's reven^ul 

wife. 
By force and fraud, attempts thy brother's life . 
And often hast thou moum'd with me his pains 
Him Dido now with blandishment detains ; 
But I suspect the town where Jono reigni. 



For this, 't is needfijl to prevent her trt, 
And fire with ]ort the proud PboMMciaa*fchwttl 
A kyve so violent, so strong, so sure. 
That neither age can change, nor art can eofv. 
How this may be perform'd, now take iny maid t 
Ascanius, by his father, is designed 
To come, with presents laden, fi>om the port. 
To gratify the queen, and gain the court. 
I mean to plun^ the boy in pleasing sleep. 
And, ravi^'d, m Idalian bow'rs to keep. 
Or high Cythera, that the sweet deceit 
May pass unseen, and none prevent the cheat. 
Take thou his form and shape. Ibegthefraev, 
But only for a night's revolving space. 
Thyself a boy, assume a boy's dissembled hem ; 
That when, amidst the fervour of the feaal, 
The Tyrian hugs and fonds thee oo her braait. 
And with sweet kisses in her arms coBetrdns; 
Thou mayst infuse thy venom in her veniB.'* 
The god of fove obeys, and sets aside 
His bow and quiver, and his plumv prid« : 
He walks lohis in his mother's sight, 
And m the sweet resemblance takes deOglit. 
The goddess then to young Ascanius tSm, 
And in a pleasing slumber seab his eye*. 
LuU'd in her lap amidst a train of Loves, 
She gently bears him to her btissfld grovee, 
Then with a wreath of myrtle crowns hia head. 
And sofUy lays him on a flow'ry bed. 
Cupid meantime assiun'd his ftnn and &ee. 
Following Achates with a shorter pace, 
And brought ^e gifts. The queen akettdy atto 
Amidst the Trojan lords, in shining state, 
High on a golden bed : her princely guest 
Was next her side ; m order sate me rest. 
Then canisters with bread are heap'd on high : 
Th' attendants water for their hands supply. 
And, having wash'd, with silken towels dry. 
Next fifty handmaids in long order bore 
The censers, and with Amies the gods adore : 
Then youths and virgins, twice as many, join 
To place the dishes, and to serve the wine. 
The Tyrian train admitted to the feast, 
Approach, and on the painted couches rest. 
AUon the Trojan gifts with wonders gase. 
But view the beauteous boy with more amtt* 
His rosy colour'd cheeks, his radiant eyes. 
His motions, voice, and shape, and all the god^a 

disguise ; 
Nor pass unprais'd the vest and veil divine, 
Which wan dring foliage and rich flow'cs in* 

twine. 
But, fiiir above the rest, the royal dame 
(Already doom'd to love's disastroDS flame,) 
With eyes insatiate, and tumultuous joy. 
Beholds the presents, and admires the hoj. 
The guileful god, about the hero, long, 
Withchikh«n*spUy,and&]8e4 ' 
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Then sought the quean: the took him to her 

arms 
With greedy pleasure, and deTour'd his chamw. 
Unhappy Dido little thought what guest, 
How diTB a god, she drew so near her breast. 
But he, not mindless of his mother's pray'r, 
Works in the pliant bosom of the fair, 
And moulds her heart anew, and blots her for- 
mer care. 
The dead is to the tiring lore resign'd ; 
And all iBneas enters in her nund. 

Now, when the rage oTkMifsr was appeas'd, 
The meat remor'd, and m^rj guest was pleased, 
The golden bowls with qwrUing wine are 

crownM, 
And through the palace cheerful cries resound. 
From gilded roo& dependmg lamps display 
Nocturnal beams, that emulate the day. 
A golden bowl, that shone with gems dirine, 
The queen commanded to be crown'd with 

wine^ 
The bowl that Belus usM, and all the Tyrian line. 
Then, silence through the hall proclaimed, she 

spoke: 
*'0, hospitable Jore! we thusuiroke. 
With sdemn rites, thy sacred name and pow'r: 
Bless to both nations this auspicious hour ! 
So may the Trojan and the Tyrian line 
In lasting conccMxl from this day combine. 
Thou, Bacchus, god of joys and friendly cheer, 
And gracious Juno, both be present here ! 
And you, my lords of Tyre, your rows address 
To hear*n, with mine, to ratify the peace." 
The goblet then she took, with nectar crownM, 
(SprLokling the first libations on the ground,) 
And raisM it to her mouth with sober grace, 
Then, sipping, offer'd to the next in place. 
'T was Bitias whom she callM— a thirsty soul : 
He took the challenge, and embrac*d the bowl, 
With pleasure swill d the gold, nor ceasM to 
Till he the bottom of the brimmer saw. [draw, 
The goblet goes around : I5paak brou^t 
His golden lyre, and stmg what ancient Atlas 

taught- 
The rarious labours of the wand*ring moon. 
And whence proceed th* eclipses of me sun ; 
Th* original of men and beasts ; and whence 
The rains arise, and fires their warmth dispense, 
And fixM and erring stars dispose their influ- 
ence; 
What shakes the solid earth ; what cause delays 
The summer nights, and shortens winter days. 
With peals of shouts the Tyrians praise the 

•ong; 
Those peals are echoM by the Trojan throng. 
Th' unhappy queen mth talk prolonged the night, 
And drank large draughts of lore with rast de- 
light; 



Of Priam much inquired, of Hector more ; 
Then askM what arms the swarthy Memnoa 

wore, 
What troops he landed on the Trojan shore 
(The steeds of Diomede raried the disooorse^ 
And fierce AohUles, with his matchless force;) 
At length, as Fate and her ill stars required^ 
To hear the series of the war desired. 
'* Relate at large, my god-like guest," she said, 
'* The Grecian stratagems, the town betrayM : 
The fatal issue of so long a war ; 
Tour flight, your wand*rings, and your woes de* 

clare: 
For, since on erery sea, on er^ry 09^9^ 
Tour men hare been distress'd, yo<Upll|^lliii^ 
Ser'n times the sun has either trapSMi^ 
The winter banishM, and the spring tmmN^ 



BOOK II. 

ARGUMENT. 

JEneas relates how the city ef Troy was taken, 
after a ten year's siege, by the treachery ef 
Sinon, and the stratagem of a wooden horse. 
He declaros the fixed resolution he had taken not 
to sunrive the niln of his comUry, and the rar 
riooa adrentores he met with In defence of U. At 
last, harm; beenbeforc advised by Hector's fhMt,. 
and now by the appearance of his mollier Venus, 
he is preralled upon to leave the town, and settltf 
his household gods In another eoimtry. In order 
to thta, he carries off his father on his shoulders^ 
and leads his little son by the hand, his wife fol- 
lowing him behind. VThen he comes to the place 
appointed for the general rendexvous, he finds • 
great confluence of people, but miMet his wiib,. 
whose ghost afterwards appears to him, and tells 
him the land which was designed for him. 

All were attentire to the godlike man. 
When from his lofty couch he thus began : 
" Great queen, what you ooDunaiid me to relate 
Renews Jie sad remembrance of our &te. 
An emjrire from its old foundations rent. 
And erery wo the Trojans underwent; 
A peopled city made a desert place ; 
All that I saw and part of which I was ; 
Not e'en the hardest of uur foes could hear. 
Nor stem Ulysses hear, without a tear. 
And now the latter watch of wasting night, 
And setting stars, to kindly rest inrite. 
But, since you take such IntVest in our wo» 
And Troy's di«astrou8 end desire to know, 
I will restrain my tears, and briefly tell 
What in our last and fatal nifU belelL 
By destiny oompell'd, and in despair. 
The Greeks grew woary of the tedious wtTi 
And, by Minerra's aid, a &brie rear'd. 
Which like a steed of monstrous height ap* 
pear'd: 
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The tidei were plankM with pine : they feign'd 

it made 
For their return, and this the vow they paid. 
Thus they pretend, but b the hollow side, 
Selected oumbert of their soldiers hide : 
With inward arms the dire machine they load; 
And iron bowels stuff the dark abode. 
In sicht of Troy lies Tenedos, an isle 
(While Fortune did on Priam's empire smile) 
Remmn'd for wealth ; but, since a frithless bay, 
Where ships expos'd to wind and weather lay, 
Tliere was theV fleet eonceal'd. We thought 

for Qreece 
Their sails were hoisted, and our fears release. 
The Trcnans, coop'd within their walls so long, 
Unbar Iheir gatee, and issue in a throng. 
Like ewarmlngbees, and with delight sunrey 
The camp deserted, where the Grecians lay : 
The quarters of the several chiefs theyshow'd— 
Here IMtmnix, here Achilles, made abode ; 
Here jnitiM the battles ; there the nary rode. 
Part on the pile their wandVing eyes employ— 
The pite bjr Pallas rais'd to ruin Troy. 
T^T«MMee 6rsl (*t is doubtful whether hir'd, 
Or ee ihe Tn^an destiny required) 
M«Mr*d ikat Ike ranqiarts might be broken 

d«>wii» 
T«« )«d^ Ike HMMiiter fabric in the town. 
Mm Oeprt« and ike reel, of eoonder mind, 
TVe h*A\ i^yeeM l« ike fUnes deeign'd, 
tV I* the walVr deep; at least to bore 
Tke K^^'^K^w viliNk aiid kidJen frauds expkxe. 
Tke it^My militaf^ a> tkeir fiuKiee guide, 
Witk iK^ sikv w««kMig« and in parts diride. 
l«a».v\>^« lK^\wM kv a wtm^nMH crowd, 
Raafi\^wtkel^« aifei«tM« from ftir, alood : 
•• O «tr\cke<l sxHNiirv«H« * wkat funr reigas t 
WImi sMre ikaii iMiWn k^ foeseesM rov 

knuM* 
Tkiik rem tke Ofe««aM» freai yew coasts are 

geswt 
And are rbrM«V arte Mketler kwwa » 
This kolbw &kric ewker «mmi e»rkwK 
Within iu kUad ?«<«««•, ^nir septet fi>ee : 
Or *t t» an en^iM laisM ak^we tke iew» 
T* overlook the w«B», mJ Umhm Mi letter down. 
SoflM«hat b sure deeig«M. kr fhtud m Ikrre — 
Trust not iKeir prMiMs.Mr aibsM ike kene * 
Tkus Hariag mid. againel ibe eleed ke tkrew 
Kb farrrM epear, wWK, kiwiag ae it 6ew, 
Pbrc'd through the yieKlh^ plai^ (4* 



And tmukliag in tke kollow kelhr stood. 
The side* irMispierc*d, rptivn • rattlii^eomd 
Aad gmane of Greeks vaooeMeume ' 

through the i\xMaid. 
Aaikadaockeae'a ike &n erTtK^T d««igii*d 
<k kad aoc BMB been &led to ke kiiad, 



Enough was said and done, t' in^ire a better 

mind. [*roodp 

Then had our lancee piere'd the treach'roua 
And nian tow'ra and Priam's empire stood. 
Meantime, with shouts, the Trojan ifa^herda 

bring 
A captive Greek, inbaada, befi»re the kin^— 
Taken, to take— who made himself their prey, 
T* impoee on their belief, and Troy betray ; 
Fix*d on hb aim, and obstinately bent 
To die undaunted, or to 'circnmrent. 
About the captive tides of Trojans flow ; 
All press to see, and some insult the fi>e. 
Now hear how well the Greeks their wilea dik* 

gub'd : 
Behold a natioo in a man compris'd. 
Trembling the miacreant stood : nnarm*d and 

bound, 
He star*d, and roITd hb haggard eyes around ; 
Thensaid, *' Alas ! what earth remains, what 

sea 
Is open to receive unhappy me 7 
What &te a wretched fugitive attends, 
Scom'd by my foes, abandonM by my friends i 
He said, and sigh'd, and cast a rueful eye ; 
Our pity kindles, and our passions die. 
We cheer the youth to make hb own defence^ 
And freely tell us what he was, and whence : 
What news he could impart, we long to know, 
And what to credit from a captive foe. [e'er 
Hb fear at length dismissed, he said, *< Wliat- 
My &te ordains, my words shall be sincere : 
I neither can, nor dare my birth disclaim ; 
Greece ts n^ country, Smon b my name, 
Though phsng'd by fertnne's pow'r in ma 



*T b notinfbrtinw*s pow'r to make me He. 
If any chance has htdier brought the name 
Of PabsMdea, not unknown to &me. 
Who eufferVi from the malice of the times, 
AecnsM and senlcnc'd for pretended Crimea , 
Because the frtal wars be wouM prevent ; 
Wboae death the wretched Greeks too late la* 

ment — 
Me, then a boy, my frdier, poor and bare 
Of other means, committed to Jus care, 
Hn kinsman and comnanion in the war. 
While Fortune frvonrd, while hb arms support 
Tke cause, and rufd the counseb of the covta 
I nmde sooae figve there ; nor was my name 
Okecure, nor I without my share of &me. 
Bm when Uhrseee, widt ftDackms arts. 
Had snade im prea si ons in the paopb's hearts, 
And ferg^d a treaaon in my patron's name, 
(I 9peak of things too far divulg'd by &me,) 
My kinsman fell. Then I, widMUt ««i|ipoft, 
la'frirate mooni'd hb bee, and left the oomC 
MadisI was, I could not bear hb &t« 
With sflent grM; but badly blam'd the Hata. 
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And cursM the direful author of my woes.— 
'T WM told again, and hence my ruin rose. 
I threatened, if indulgent heaven once more 
Would land me safely on my native shore, 
His death with double vengeance to restore. 
This mov^d the murd*rer't! hate, and soon ensu*d 
Th* effects of malice from a man so proud. 
Ambiguous rumours through the camp he spread. 
And sought, by treason, my devoted head ; 
New crimes invented ; left untum'd no stone. 
To make my guilt appear, and hide his own ; 
Till Calchas was by force and threatening 

wrought— 
But why — why dwell I on that anxious thought ? 
If on my nation just revenge you seek, 
And 'tis t* appear a foe t' appear a Greek; 
Already you my name and country know : 
Assuage your thirst of bk)pd,and strike the bk>w: 
My death will both the kingly brothers please 
And set insatiate Ithacus at ease. 
This fair unfinish'd tale, these broken starts, 
Raised expectations in our longing hearts ; 
Unknowing as we were in Grecian arts. 
His former trembling once again renew'd, 
With acted fear, the villain thus pursu'd : 
<* Long had the Ghrecians (tir^d with fruitless 

care. 
And wearied with an unsuccessful war) 
Resolved to raise the siege and leave the town ; 
And, had the gods permitted, they had gone. 
But oft the wintry seas, and southern winds. 
Withstood their passage home, and chang*d 

their minds 
Portents and prodigies their souls aroaz*d ; 
But most, when this stupendous pile was raised: 
Then flaming meteors, hung in air, were seen. 
And thunders rattled through a sky serene. 
Dismay'd and fearful of some dire event, 
Eurypylus, t* inquire their fate, was sent. 
He fr(Mn the gods this dreadful answer brought: 
<0 Grecians! when the Trojan shores you 

sought, 
Your passage with a virgin*s blood was bought: 
80 must your safe return be bought again ; 
And Grecian blood once more atOne &t main.' 
The spreading rumour round the people ran ; 
All feared, and each believ'd himself the man. 
Ulysses took the advantage of their fright ; 
Called Calchas, and produced, in open sight. 
Then bade him name the wretch, ordaiu'd by 

fate 
The public victim to redeem the state. 
Already some presag'd the dire event, 
And saw what sacrifice Ulysses meant. 
For twice five days the good old seer withstood 
Th' intended treason, and was dumb to blood ; 
^nU, tir^d with endless clamours and pursuit 
Of Ithacus, he stood no kmger muie, 



But, as it was agreed, pronouncM that I 
Was destined by the wrathfid gods to die. 
All prais'd the sentence; pleas'd the 

should faU 
On one alone, whose fury threaten'd aH 
The dismal day was come, the priests prepare 
Their leavened cakes, and fillets for my hair 
I followed naturees laws, and must avow, 
I broke my bonds, and fled the fatal Mow. 
Hid in a weedy lake, all night I lay, 
Secure of safety when they sail'd away. 
But now what further hopes for me remain, 
To see my friends or native soQ again ; 
My tender infants, or my careful sire. 
Whom they returning will to death require ; 
Win perpetrate on them their first design, 
And take the forfeit of their heads for mine 
Which, O ! if pity mortal minds can move, 
If there be faith below, or gods above. 
If innocence and truth can claim desert. 
Ye Trojans, from an injured wretch avert.'* 
False tears true pity move : the king com- 



To loose his fetters, and unbind his hands, 
Then adds these friendly words : " Dismiss 

thy fears : 
Forget the Cheeks : be mine as thou wert theirs : 
But truly tell, was it for force or guile. 
Or some religious end, you rais'd the pile ?*• 
Thus said the king : He, fiill of fraudfui arts, 
This wdl-invented tale for truth imparts : 
" Ye lamps of heaven le* he said, and lifted high 
His hands, now free — '* thou venerable sky ! 
Inviolable powers, ador'd with dread ! 
Ye fatal fillets that once bound this head ; 
Ye sacred altars from whose flames I fled ! 
Be all of you adjured ; and grant I may. 
Without a crime, th' ungrateful Greeks betray, 
Reveal the secrets of the guilty state, 
And justly punish whom I justly hate ! 
But you, O king, preserve the faith you gave, 
If I, to save myself, your empire save. 
The Grecian hopes, and allth' attempts they 

made, 
Were only founded on Minerva's aid. 
But from the time when impious Diomede 
And false Ulysses, that inventive head. 
Her fotal image from the temple drew, 
Tlie sleeping guardians of the castle slew. 
Her virgin statue with their bloody hands 
Polluted, and pro&n'd her holy buids ; 
From thence the tide of fortune left their shore, 
And ebb'd much faster than it flowed before : 
Their courage languish'd, as their hopes de* 

cayed ; 
And Pallas, now averse, refbs'd her aid. 
Nor did the goddess doubtfully dedare 
Her alter'd mind,^ and alienated care. 
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When first her fatal image touchM the gromu!, 
She sternly cast her glaring eyes around, 
That sparided as they rollM, and seem*d to 

threat : 
Her heav'niy limbs distill'd a briny sweat. 
Thrice from the ground she leap'd, was seen to 

wield 
Her brandish'd lance, and shake her horrid 

shield. 
Then Calchas bade oar host for flight prepare, 
And hope no conquest from tlie tedious war, 
Till first they sailM for Greece : with pray*rs 

besought 
Her injur'd pow'r, and better omens brought. 
And, now their navy ploughs the wat'ry main ; 
Tet soon expect it on your shores again, 
With Pallas pleased ; as Calchas did ordain. 
But first, to reconcile the blue-ey*d maid 
For her stol'n statue and her tow*r betray'd, 
Wam*d by the seer, to her ofiended name 
We rais*d and dedicate this wondVous fiume, 
So softy, lest through your forbidden gnfcs 
It pass, and intercept our better fates : 
For, once admitted there, our hopes are lost ; 
And Troy may then a new palladium boost : 
For so religion and the gods ordain, 
That, if you violate with hands profane 
Minerva s gift, your town in flames shall bum, 
(Which omen, O ye gods, on Gr»cia turn !) 
But if it climb, with your assisting hands. 
The Trojan walls, and in the city stands ; 
Then Troy shall Argos and Mycaene bum, 
And the reverse of ULte on us retum.** 

With such deceits he gain'd their easy hearts. 
Too prone to credit his perfidious arts. 
What Diomede nor Thetln, greater son, 
A thousand ships, nor ten years* siege had 

done- 
False tears and &wning words the city won. 

A greater omen, and of worse portent 
Did our unweary minds with fear torment. 
Concurring to produce the dire event. 
Laocodn, Neptune's priest by lot that year. 
With solemn pomp then sacrificM a steer ; 
When (dreadful to behold !) from sea we spied 
Two serpents, rank'd abreast, the seas divide. 
And smoothly sweep along the swelling tide. 
Their flaming crests above the waves they 

E>how: 
Their heDies seem to bum the seas below : 
Their speckled tails advance to steer their 

course, 
And on the sounding shore the flying billows 

force. 
And now the strand, and now the plain, they 

held. 
Their ardent eyes widi bloody streaks were 

fillM: 



Their nimble tongues they brandish'd as th0f 

came, [llaaM. 

And lick'd their hissing jaws, thU s |Wt t i M 
We fled amaz*d : their de^tinM way they take. 
And to Laoco6n and hit children make : 
And first around the tender boys they i 
Then with their sharpenM fangs their If 

bodies grind. 
The wretched father, running to their aid 
With pious haste, but vain, they next i 
Twice round his waist the winding 

roUM; 
And twice about his gasping throat they teUL 
The priest thus doubly chok'd — ^tbeir cr«ls dl 

vide, 
And towVing o'er his head in triumph ride. 
With both his hands he labours at the I 
His holy fillets the blue venom blots ; 
His roaring fills the flitting air around. 
Thus, when an ox receives a glancing 
He breaks his bands, the frital altar flies, 
And with loud bellowings breaks the ;^ _ 

skies [pv^ 

Their tasks perfbrmM, the serpents quit their 
And to the tow'r of Pallas make their way : 
Couch'd at her feet, they lie protected there. 
By her large buckler, and pretended spetr. 
Amazement seizes all ; the general cry 
Proclaims Laocodn justly doom'd to die, 
Whose hand the will of Pallas had withftood, 
And dar'd to violate the sacred wood. 
All vote t* admit the steed, that vows be paid, 
And incense ofier'd to th' ofiended maid. 
A spacious breach is made : the town lies bare : 
Some hoisting-levers, some the wheels prepare. 
And fi»ten to the horse's foet : the rest 
With cables haul along th' unwieldy beast. 
Each on his fellow for assistance c^ls : 
At length the fatal fabric mounts the walls. 
Big with destruction. Boys with chs^ete 

crown *d, 
And choirs of virgins, sing and dsnce aroUnd. 
Thus rais*d aloft, and then descending down. 
It enters o*cr our heads and threats the town. 
A sacred city, built by hands divine ! 
O valiant heroes of the Trojan line ! 
Four times he struck : as o(\ the clashing soond 
Of arms was heard, and inward groans rebound. 
Tet, mad with zeal, and blinded with our fiite, 
We haul along the horse in solemn state ; 
Then place the dire portent within the tow'r. 
CassanHra cried, and curs*d th' unhappy hour ; 
Foretold our fate : but, by the gods' decree 
An heard, and none believ'd the prophecy. 
With branches we the fanes adom, and wastOi 
In jollity, the day ordain*d to be the last, [light. 
Meantime the ra|ii<l heavens rolVd down the 
And on the yb'i'ffvJ ocean rush'd the night: 
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Oormen secore, nor guards nor lentriM held ; 
But Msj deep their weary limbs compeU'd. 
The Grecians had embark'd their naval pow'rs 
Froei Tenedos, and sought our weU-lEnown 

shores. 
Safe under corert of the silent night, 
And guided by th' imperial galley's light ; 
When SinoQ, favouHd by the partial gotb, 
Unlock'd the horsoi and op'd his dark abodes ; 
Restored to Tital air our hidden foes, 
Who joyful from their long confinement rose, 
Thessander bold, and Sthenelus their gmde. 
And dire Ulysses down the cable slide : 
Then Thoas, Athamas, and Pyrrhus, haste ; 
Nor was the Podalirian hero last, 
Nor injur'd Menelaus, nor the fam'd 
Epeus who the fittal engine framM. 
A nameless crowd succeed ; their forces join 
T* mvade the town, oppressed with sleep and 

wine. 
Those few they find awake first meet their fiUe ; 
Then to their fellows they unbar the gate. 
'T was in the dead of night, when sleep re- 
pairs [cares, 
Our bodies worn with toils, our minds with 
When Hector's ghost beibre my sight appears ; 
A bloody shroud he seemM, and bath'd in tears ; 
Such as he was, when by Pelides slain 
Thessalian coursers dragg'd him o*er the plain. 
•Swoln were his feet, as when the thongs were 

thrust 
Through the borM holes ; his body black with 

dust; 
Unlike that Hector, who retumM from toils 
Of war, triumphant in iBacian spoils, 
-Or him, who made the fainting Greeks retire. 
And launched against their navy Phrygian fire. 
His hair and beard stood stifien'd with his gore ; 
And all the wounds be for his country bore 
Now streamed afresh, and with new purple ran. 
I wept to see the visionary man. 
And while my trance continu'd, thus began : 
*' O light of Trojans, and support of Troy, 
Thy father*8 champion, and thy country's joy ! 
O, long expected by thy friends ! from whence 
Art thou so late return'd for our defence ? 
Do we behold thee, wearied as we are. 
With length of labours, and with toils of war ! 
After so many fun'rals of thy own. 
Art thou restor'd to thy declining town 7 - 
But say, what wounds are these 7 what new dis- 
grace 
DeforuM the manly features of thy fiice?" 
To this the spectre no reply did frame. 
But answer'd to the cause for which he came, 
And, groaning from the bottom of his breast, 
This warning, in these mournful words ex« 
press'd : 



" O goddess bora ! ewmpe, by timely flight, 
The flames and horrors of this fittal night. 
The foes already have possess'd the wail : 
Troy nods from high, and totters to her fall. 
Enough is paid to Priam's royal name^ 
More than enough to duty and to fame. 
If by a mortal hand my &ther*s throne 
Goukl be defended, 't was by mine alone. 
Now Troy to thee commends her fiiture state, 
And gives her gods companions of thy fate : 
From their assistance happier walls expect, 
Which, wand'ring long, at last thou shalt erect" 
He said, and brought me from their bleet abodes, 
The venerable statues of the gods. 
With ancient Vesta from the sacred choir, 
The wreaths and relics of th' immortal fire. 
Now peals of shouts come thnnd'ring fi-om 
afar, [war ; 

Cries, threats, and loud laments, and mingled 
The noise approaches, though our palace stood 
Aloof from streets, encompass'd with a wood. 
Louder, and yet more k>ud, I hear th' alanns 
Of human cries distinct, and clashing arms. 
Fear broke my slumbers ; I no kmger stay, 
But mount the terrace, thence the town surrey. 
And hearken what the fiightfiil sounds convey. 
Thus— when a flood of fire by wind is borne. 
Crackling it rolls, and mows the standing corn ; 



Unroot the forest oaks, and bear away 
Flocks, (bids, and trees, an undistinguish'd prey ; 
The shepherd climbs the diflf, and sees from &r 
The wasteful ravage of the wat'ry war. 
Then Hector's faith was manifestly clear'd 
And Grecian frauds in open light appeaHd. 
The palace of Delphobus ascends 
In smoky flames, and catches on his friends. 
Ucalegon burns next : the seas are bright 
With splendour not their own, and shine with 

Trojan light. 
New clamours and new clangours now arise, 
The sound of trumpets mix'd with fighting cries. 
With frenzy seiz'd, I run to meet th' alsrms, 
Reaolv'd on death, resolv'd to die in arms. 
But first to gather friends, with them to oppose 
(If fortune favoor'd) and repel the foes^ 
Spurr'd by my courage, by my country fir'd. 
With sense of honour and revenge inspir'd. 
Panthus, Apollo's priest, a sacred name, 
Had 'scapM the Grecian swords, and paas'd tlM 

flame: 
With relics loadcn, to my doors he fled. 
And by the hand his tender grandson led. 
(< What hope, O Panthus ! whither can we na ? 
Where make a stand 7 and what may yH bo 

done?" 
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Scarce had I said, when Panihus, with a groan, 
*< Troy 19 00 more, and Ilium waB a town ! 
The fatal day, th* appointed hour, is come, 
When wrathful Jove's irrerocable doom 
Transft^ra the Trojan state to Grecian hands. 
The fire consumes the loivn, the foe commands ; 
And armed hosts, and unexpected force, 
Break from the bowels of the fatal horse. 
With'm the gates, proud Sinon throws about 
The flames ; and foes, for entrance, press with- 
out, 
With thousand others, whom I fear to name, 
More than from Argos or Myceme came. 
To sev'ral posts their parties they divide : 
Some block the narrow streets, some scour the 

wide ; 
The bold they kill, th* unwary they surprise : 
Who fights finds death, and death finds him who 

flies. 
The warders of the gates but scarce maintain 
Tk' unequal combat, and resist in vain." 
I heard : and heav*n, that well-bom souls in- 
spires, [fires, 
Prompts me, through lilled swords and rising 
To run where clashing arms and clamour calls, 
And rush undaunted to defend the walls. 
Ripbeus and Iphitus by my side engage, 
For valour one renown'd, and one fi>r age : 
Dymas and Hypanis by moonlight knew 
My motions and my mien, and to my party 

drew; 
With young Chorebus, who by love was led 
To win renown, and fair Cassandra's bed ; 
And lately brought his troops to Priam's aid, 
Forewam'd in vtiin by the prophetic maid : 
Whom when I saw resolv'd in arms to fidl, 
And that one spirit animated all, 
'< Brave souls !" said I—'* but brave, alas, in 

vain- 
Come, finish what our cruel fates ordain. 
You see the desp'rate state of our affairs ; 
And heaven's protecting pow'rs are deaf to 

pray'rs. 
The passive gods behold the Greeks defile 
Their temples, and abandon to the spoil 
Their own abodes : we, feeble few, conspire 
To save a sinking town, involv'd in fire. 
Then let us &11, but fall amidst our foes : 
Despair of life the means of living shows ." 
So bold a speech encourag'd their desire 
Of death, and added fuel to their fire. 

As hungry wolves, with raging appetite, 
Sooor through the fields, nor fear the stormy 

nights 
Their welps at home expect the promis'd food, 
Awi kag to temper their dry chaps in bloodr— 
So rusb'd we forth ^ oo<^> Resolv'd to die, 
Retolv'd in death the last extremea to try, 



We leave the narrow lanes behind, and 4 
Th' unequal combat in the public square : 
Night was our friend ; our leader waa despair* 
What tongue can tell the slaughter of that ni^tf . 
What eyes can weep the sorrows and affright^ 
An ancient and imperial city falls : 
The streets are fiU'd with frequent fimerab : 
Houses and holy temples float in Uood ; 
And hostile nations make a common flood. 
Not only Trojans fall \ but in their turn. 
The vanquish'd triumph, and the victors mounk. 
Ours take new courage from despair and oiglils^ 
Confus'd the fortune is, confus'd the fi^t. 
All parU resound with tumults, plaints, ab& 

fears; 
And grisly Death in sundry shapes appears. 
Androgeos fell among us, with his band. 
Who thought us Grecians newly come to land. 
**From whence,'' said he, <*my firienda, thk 

long delay ? 
Tou loiter while the spoils are borne awaj: 
Our ships are laden with the Trojan store ; 
And you, like truants, come too late ashore.** 
He said, but soon corrected his mistake. 
Found, by the doubtful answers whieh iso^ 

maJce. 
Amaz'd, he would have shunn'd th* unoqutL 

fight; 
But we, more num'rous, intercept hb fli^t. 
As vrfaen some peasant in a bushy brake, 
Has with unwary footing press'd a snake ; 
He starts aside, astonish'd when he ^iet 
His rising crest, blue neck, and rolling eyes ; 
So, from our arms, surpris'd Androgeos flies-*-. 
In vain : for him and his we compass round, 
Possess'd with fear, unknowing of the ground ;. 
And of their lives an easy conquest found. 
Thus Fortune on our first endeavour smiPd. 
Chorcebus then, with youthful hopes beguil*d, 
Swohi with success, and of a daring mind. 
This new invention fatally design'd. 
" My friends," said he, " since Fortune shows. 

the way, 
'T is fit we should th' auspicious guide obey. 
For what has she these Grecian arms bo- 

stow*d. 
But their destruction, and the Trojans* good t 
Then change we shields, and their devices. 

bear 
Let fraud supply the want offeree in war. 
They find us arms." This said, himself hft. 

dress'd. 
In dead Androgeos' spoils, his upper vest. 
His painted buckler and his plumy crest. 
Thus Ripheus, Dymas, all the Trojan train. 
Lay down their own attire and strip the slain. 
Mix'd with the Greeks, we go with ill presage^ 
Flatter*d with hopes to glut oor greedy rage. 
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Unknown avaultuif whom wo blindly moot, 
And itrow wiih Grocian carcMoos tho stroet. 
Thus, whilo their ttraggling partioo wo defoftt, 
Soroo to the shoro and aafor shipo rotrott f 
And some, opwroeo'd with more ignoble fear. 
Remount the noliow horM, and pant in teoret 

there. 
Bot ah! what noo of Talour can be made, 
When heav'a'ft propitioua pow'rt refute their 

aid? 
Behold the rojol propheteet, the fair 
Cassandra, draggM by her dishevellM hair, 
lYhom not Minenra's shrine, nor sacred bands, 
la safety oould protect from sacrilegious hands: 
On heav'n she cast her eyes, she sighM, she 

cried* (tied. 

'T was all she could— her tender arms were 
So sad a sight Chorosbus could not bear ; 
But fiHd with nige, distracted with despair. 
Amid the barb'rous rarishers he flew. 
Our leader's rash example we pursue : 
But storms of stones, from the proud temple's 

height. 
Pour down, and on oir batter'd helms ali^ : 
We from our friends received this fatal bk>w. 
Who thought us Grecians, as we seem'd in 

show. 
They aim at the mistaken crests, from hi^ ; 
And ours beneath the ponderous ruin lie. 
Then mov'd with anger and disdain, to see 
Their troops dispersed, the royal rirgin fr«e. 
The Grecians rally, and their pow'rs unite, 
With iury charge us, and renew the fight. 
The brother kings with Ajax join their force. 
And the whole squadron of Thessalian horse. 

Thus when the rival winds tlieir quarrel try, 
Contending for the kingdom of the sky. 
South, East, and West, on airy coursers 

borne— [ton: 

The whirlwind gathers, and the woods are 
Then Nereus strikes the deep: the billows rise. 
And, mizM with ooxe and sand, poUute the 

skies. 
The troops we squandered first again appear 
From seVral quarters, and enclose the rear. 
They first observe, and to the rest betray. 
Our diff 'rent speech ; our bon rn*d arms snr* 

▼ey. 
Oppressed with odds, we &U ; Chorabus first. 
At Pallas' altar, by Peneleus pierc'd, 
Then Ripheus (bUowed, in th' unequal fight 
jUst of hk-M word, obsenrant of the right : 
Heaven tliought not so. Dymas their fiUe at- 
tends, 
WiA Hypanis, mistaken by their firieads. 
Nor, Panthus, thee thy mitre nor the bands 
or awfiil Phosbus saved from impious hands. 
Te TrcfUi flames! your testimony bear, 



What I perforai'd and what I suffisred there, 
So sword avoiding in the fiual strife, 
Expos'd to death, and prodigal of life. 
Witness, ye heavens ! I live not by my fimh ; 
I strove to have deserv'd the death I sought. 
But when I couki not fight, and would have- 
died, 
Borne off to distance by the growing tide. 
Old Iphitus and I were hurried thence. 
With Pelias wounded, and without defence. 
New clamours fimn the invested palace ring : 
We ran to die, or disengage the king. 
So hot th' assault, so hi^ the tumult roee. 
While ours defend, and while the Greeks op» 
As all the Dardan and Argolic race [pose. 
Had been contracted in that narrow space ; 
Or as all Ilium else were void of fear. 
And tumult, war, and slaughter, only there. 
Theirtargets in a tortoise cast, their foes, 
Secure advancing, to tho turrets rose : [boM, 
Some mount the scaling ladders ; some, more 
Swerve upwards, and 1^ posts and pillars bold: 
Their leA hand gripes their bucklers in th* as- 
cent. 
While with the right they seise the battlement. 
From the demolith'd towers the Trojans throw 
Huge hesps of stones, that, fiiUing, crush the 

fee: 
And heavy beams and rafters from the sides, 
(Sneh arms their last necessity provides !) 
And gilded rood come tumbling from on higjh,. 
The marks of state and ancient royalty. 
Thfl^ guards below, fiz*d in the pass, attend 
The charge undaunted, and the gate defend. 
Renew'd in courage, with recovered breath, 
A sec o nd time we ran to tempt our death. 
To dear the pdace from the fee, succeed 
The weary living, and revenge the dead. 

A postern door yet unobserved, and free, 
Join'd by the length of a blmd gallery. 
To the king's closet led— a way well known 
To Hectores wife, while Priam held the 



Through which she brought Astjranaz, unseen, 
To cheer his grandshire, and his grandsirees 



Through this we pass, and mount the tow'r, 
from whence [fence. 

With unavailing anns the Trojans make de- 
From this the trembling king had o(l descried 
The Grecian camp, and saw their navy ride. 
Beams firom its kifty height with swords we hew, 
Then, wrenching with our hands, th* assaull 

renew; 
And, where the rafters on the columns meet. 
We push them headkmg with our arms and ftiec. 
The lightning flies not swifter than the fell ; 
Nor thunder loader than the mined wal t 
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Down goei the top at once; the Ghveki beneath 
Are piecemeal torn, or poonded into death. 
Tet more succeed, and more todeath are tent : 
We ceaae not from abore, nor they below re- 
lent. 
Befiire the gate atood Pyrrfatis, threatening loud, 
With glittering arms conspicuous in the crowd. 
■So shines, renew'd in youth, the crested snake, 
Who slept the winter in a thorny brake. 
And, casting off his skmgh when spring returns, 
Now looks aloft, and wUh new glory bums, 
RostorM with pois'noos herbs : his ardent sides 
Reflect the sun, and raisM on i^res, he rides 
Hi^ o'er the grass : hissing he rolls along, 
Ami brandishes by fits his rarky tongue. 
Proud P«iriphas, and fierce Automedon, 
His father's charioteer, together run 
To force the gate : the Syrian in&ntry 
Rush on in crowds, and the barr'd passage free. 
Eiit'ring the court, with shouts the ski^s they 

rend; 
And flaming firebrands to the rools ascend. 
Himself, among the foremost, deals his blows, 
And with his axe repeated strokes bestows 
On the strong doors: th«i all their shoulders 

ply, 

Tall firom the posts the brazen hinges fly. 
He hews apace : the double bars at lengUi 
Yield to his axe and unresisted strength. 
A mighty breach is made : the nxMns conceal'd 
Appear, and all the palace is reveal'd— 
The halls of audience, and of public sute. 
And where the kuiuly queen in secret sate. 
Arm'd soldiers now by trembling maids are seen, 
With not a door, and scarce a space, between. 
The house is fill'd with lou3 laments and cries, 
And i^rieks of women rend the vaulted skies. 
The fearfiil ifiatroos run fi'om place to place. 
And kiss thr thresholds, and the posts embrace. 
The fatal work inhuman Pyrrhus plies ; 
And all his fiuher sparkles in his eyes. 
Nor bars nor fightii^ guards his force sustain : 
The bars are broken and the euards are slain. 
In rush the Greeks, and all th' apartments fi 1 ; 
Those fc>v defendants whom they find, they kill ; 
Not wiiJi »t> fierce a rage the foaming flood 
Roars, yi 'ten he finds his rapid course withstood ; 
Bears do^vn the dams with unresisted s'-^y. 
And swfiM the calUe and the nota a« -y. 
These evm beheld htm, when he march'd be- 
tween 
The brother kings : I saw th* unhappy queen, 
The hundred wires, and where old Priam stood. 
To sta'm his hallowM altar with his blood. 
The fifVy nuptial beds, (such hopes bad he, 
■So large a promisr, of a progeny,) 
The posts of |4ated gold, and hung wiih spoils, 
FeO the reward of the proud victor's toils. 



Where'er the raging fire had left a apaest 
The Grecians enter and possess the plaea. 

Perhaps you may of Priam's fato inquire. 
He— when he saw his regal town on fire. 
His ruin'd palace, and his ent'ring Ibes, 
On ev'ry side ineritable woe»— 
In arms disus'd inrests bis limbs, decay'd, 
Like them, with age ; a late and useleas aid. 
Hi* feeble shoulders scarce the weight iwwtam? 
Loaded, not arm'd, he creeps along whh pain. 
Despairing of success, ambitious to be aUiai ! 
Unoorer'd but by beaT*n, there stood in Tt«ir 
An altar : near the hearth a laurel grew, 
Dodder'd with age, whose boughs e urmK^nm 

round 
The household gods, and shade the holy groond. 
Here Hecuba, with all her helpless train 
Of dames for shelter sought, but sought in Tmin. 
DriT*n like a flock of dores along the 5kj, 
Their images they hug, and to their aJtam 

fly. 
The queen, when she beheld her trenUinf lord. 
And hanging by his side a heavy sword, 
<* What rage," she cried, " has seis'd ^y ima. 

band's mind ? 
What arms are these, and to what use dcsignM t 
These times want other aids ! were Hector here. 
E'en Hector now in vain, like Priam, would 

appear. 
With us, one common dielter thou shsit find, 
Or in one common &to vrith us be jom'd.** 
She said, and with a hut salute embrac'd 
The poor old man, and by the laurel plae'd. 
Behold ! Polites, one of Priam's soos, 
Pursu'd by Pyrrhus, there for safety nroa. 
Through swords and foes, aniaz'd and hurt, he 

flies 
Through empty courts, and open galleries. 
Him Pyrrhus, urging with his lance, pursues, 
And often reaches, and his thrusts renews. 
The youth transfix'd, with lamentable cries, 
Espires before his wretohed parents' ercs: 
Whom gasping at his feet, when Priam saw. 
The fear of death gave place to nature's law : 
Ami, shaking more with anger than with age, 
*' The gods," said he, *♦ requite thy brutal raget 
As sure they will, barbarian, sure they muat, 
If there be gods in heaven, and gods be just— 
Who tak'st in wrongs an insolent delight*, 
With a son's death t' infect a father's sight. 
Not he whom thou and lying fame conspire 
To call thee his— ^ot he, thy vaunted sire. 
Thus us d my wretched a^e : the gods he feai'd, 
The laws of nature and of nations heard. 
H ; '^heer'd my sorrows, and, for sums of gold, 
Ttit *>*oodle«s carcass of my Hector sold ; 
Pitied the woes a parent -underwent. 
And sent me back in safety from hiatcoU" 
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Tbtf Mid, hk feable hind a jaTelin threw, 
Which, flutt'ring, Mem'd to loiter as it flew : 
Just, and but barely, to the mark k held, 
And fiuBtlj tinkled on the brasen shieU. 
Then Pjrrhus thus : <<Go thou from me to 

fate. 
And to mv iather mj tbu\ deeds relate. 
Kow die r— mth that he dragg'd the trembling 

sire, 
Slidd'ring through ckjtter'd bk>od and holy mire, 
(The mingled paste his mnrder'd son had made,) 
HauI'd from beneath the riolated shade, 
And on the sacred pile the rojral nctim laid. 
His right hand hekl his bloody &lchion bare; 
His len he twisted in his hoary hair : 
Then, with a speeding thrust, his heart he found: 
The lukewarm blood came rushing through the 

wound. 
And sanguine streams distain'd the sacred 

ground. 
Thus Priam fell, and shar'd one common fate. 
With Troy in ashes, and his ruin'd s tate 
He who the sceptre of all Asia sway*d. 
Whom monarchs like domestic slares obey'd. 
On the bleak shore now lies the abandon'd king, 
A headless carcass, and a nameless thing. 
Theo, notbfiibre, I felt my curdled blood 
Congeal with fear ; my hair with horror stood : 
My iather's image frll*d my pious mind, 
Leirt equal years might equal fortune find. 
Again I thought on my forsaken wife. 
And trembled for my son's abandon'd life. 
I look*d about, but found myself alone. 
Deserted at my need ! My friends were gone. 
Some spent with toil, some with despair op- 

press*d, 
Leap'd headlong from the heights ; the flamsa 

coosum*d the rest. 
Thus wand'ring in my way without a guide, 
The graceless Helen in the porch I spieid 
Of Vesta's temple : there shelurk'd akme : 
Muffled she sate, and what she could, unknown: 
But, by the flames that cast their blaze around. 
That common bane of Greece and Troy I found. 
For Ilium burnt, she dreads the Trojan sword ; 
More dreads the Tongeance of her injur'd lord ; 
£*en by those gods, who refug'd her, abhorr*d. 
Trembling with rage, the strumpet I regard, 
ResoWd to give her guilt the due reward. 
'* Shall she triumphant sail before the wind, 
And leave in flasaes unhappy Troy behind ? 
Shall she her kingdom and her friends review, 
In state attendedwith a captive crew, 
While unreveng'd the good old Priam fells. 
And Grecian fires consume the Trojan walk 7 
For this the Phrygian fields and Xanthian flood 
Wsre swell'd with bodies, and were drunk with 

Uood? 



*T is true, a soldier can small honour gain, 
And boast no conquest from a woman slain : 
Yet shall the fii«t not pass without applansei 
Of vengeance taken in so just a cause. 
The ptmish'd crime shall set my soul at ease, 
And murm'ring manes of my firiends appease." 
Thus while I rave, a gleam of pleasing light 
Spread o*er the place ; and, shining heav'nly 

bright. 
My mother stood reveaTd before my sight— 
(Never so radiant did her eyes appear ; 
Not her own star ooofessM a light so dear)— 
Ghreat in her charms, as when on gods above 
She k>oks, and breathes herself into their love. 
She held my hand, the destin'd bbw to break ; 
Then from her rosy lips began to speak : 
" My son ! from whence tlus madness, this n^ 

gleet 
Of my com m a nd s, and those whom I protect? 
Why this unmanly rage ? Recall to mind 
Whom you forsake, nHhat pledges leave behind. 
Look if your helpless lather yet survive. 
Or if Ascanius or Creosa live. 
Around your house the greedy Grecians err ; 
And these had perished in the nightly war. 
But for my presence and protecting care. 
Not Helen's fece, nor Paris, was in feuh : 
But by the gods was this destruction brought. 
Now cast your eyes around, while I dissolve 
The mists and films that mortal eyes involve. 
Purge from your sight the dross, and make you 
The shape of each avenging deity. [see 

EnUghten'd thus, my just commands fidfil, 
Nor fear obedience to your mother's will. 
Where yob disorder'd heap of ruin lies. 
Stones rent firom stones — where cknids of dust 

arise. 
Amid that smother, Neptune holds his place, 
Below the walPs foundation drives his mace. 
And heaves the building from the solid base. 
Look where, in arms, impmal Juno stands 
Full in the Scean gate, with loud commands, 
Urging on shore the tsnly Grecian bands. 
See ! Pallas, of her snaky buckler proud, 
Bestrides the tow'r refulgent through the cloud : 
See I Jove new courage to the foe supplies. 
And arms against the town the partial deities. 
Haste hence, my son ! this fruitless labour end : 
Haste where your trembling spouse and sire at" 

tend: 
Haste ! and a mother's care your passage shall 

befriend.** 
She said, and swiftly vanishM hom my sight, 
Obscure in clouds, and gloomy shades of night* 
I k>ok*d ; I listened : dreadfiil sounds I heari 
And the dire forms of hostile gods appear. 
Troy sunk in flames I saw, (nor could prevwl,) 
And Ilium from its old founda t wos rent 
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Rent like a mountain ash which dar'd the winds, 
And ttood the sturdy strokes of laboring binds. 
Aboul tbo roots the eruel aie resounds ; 
The stumps are pierc*d with oftFrepeated 

wouiads: 
The war is felt on high : the nodding crown 
Now threats a fall, and throws the leafy bonoors 

down. 
To their united force it yields, though late, 
And mourns with mortal groans th* approaching 

fate: 
The roots no more their upper load sustain ; 
But down she falls, and spreads a ruin through 

the plain. [fire : 

Descending thence, I 'scap'd through foes and 
Before the goddess foes and flames retire. 
Arrived at home, he, for whose only sake. 
Or most for his, such toils I undertake— 
The good Anchises— ^hom by timely flight, 
I purposed to secure on Ida's height — 
Refos'd the journey, resolute to die. 
And add bis fun'ral to the fate of Troy. 
Rather than exile and old age sustain : 
" Oo you, whose Uood runs warm in er'ry rein. 
Had Heav'n decreed that I should life enjoy, 
Heav'n had decreed to sare unhappy Troy. 
'T is, sure, enough, if not too much, for one, 
Twice to have seen our Ilium overthrown. 
Make haste to save Abe poor remaining crew ; 
And give this useless corpse a long adieu. 
These weak old hands suffice to stop my breath : 
At least the pitying foes will aid my death. 
To take my spoils and leave my body bare : 
As for my sepulchre, let heav'n take care. 
'T is long since I, for my celestial wife, 
Loath'd by the gods, have dragg'd a ling'ring 

life; 
Since ev'ry hour and moment I expire. 
Blasted from heav'n by Jove's avenging fire.'* 
This oft repeated, he stood fix'd to die : 
Myself, my wife, my son, my family. 
Entreat, pray, beg, and raise a doleful crf— 
** What! will he still persist, on death resolve. 
And in his ruin all his house involve." 
He still persists his reason to maintain : 
Our pray'rs our tears, our loud laments, are vain. 

Urg'd by despair, again I go to try 
The fate of arms, resolv'd in fight to die. 
What hope remsins but what my death must 

give? 
*' Can I without so dear a father live ? 
You term it prudence, what I baseness call : 
Coukl such a word firom such a parent fall ? 
If Fortune please, and so the gods ordain. 
That nothing should of ruin'd Troy remain. 
And you conspire with Fortune to be sUin ; 
Ths way to death is wide, th* approaches near : 
For sooa releaHass PyrrbuB will appear, 



Reekmg with Priam's blood— the wralflh wim 

slew 
The son (inhuman) in the &ther*s Tiew, 
And then the sire himself to the dire altar dnm^ 

goddess mother ! give me back to Fate; 
Tour gift was undesir 'd, and came too kte. 
Did you, for this, unhappy me ooovejr 
Through foes and fires to see my house aprajf 
Shall I my father, wife, and son behoM, 
Welt'ring in blood, each other's arma uAMf 
Haste ! (prd my sword, though spenty and over* 

come : 
'T is the last summons to receive our doem. 

1 hear thee. Fate ! and I obey thy oaAl 
Not unreveng'd the foe shall see my faSL 
Restore me to the yet unfinish'd fight: 

My death is wanting to conclude Uie nighc'* 
Arra'd once again, my glittering sword I wield , 
While th' other haiul sustains my welgb^ 

shield ; 
And forth I nisb'd to seek the abandon'd field, 
I went ; but sad Creusa stopp'd my way, 
And 'cross the threshold in my passage laT, 
Embrac'd my knees, and, when I wwiM hnm 

gone 
Show'd me my feeble sire, and tender sob. 
** If death be your design— at least,*' said she, 
** Take us along to 'share your destiny 
If any fiuther hopes ia arms remain. 
This pbce, these pledges of your love, mala 

tain. 
To whom do you expose your father's Hie, 
Your son's, and mine: your now fbmHUm 

wife?" 
While thus she fills the house with ekm'roii» 

cries, 
Our hearing is diverted by our eyes : 
For, while I held my son, in the short space 
Betwixt our kisses and our last embrace, 
(Strange to relate !) from young lulus' bead, 
A lambent flame arose, which gently spread 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed. 
Amaz'd, with running water we prepare 
To quench the sacred fire, and slake hb hair ; 
ButoU Anchises, vers'd in omens, rear'd 
His hands to heav'n, and this request preferred t 
" If any vows, almighty Jove, can bend 
Thy will — if piety can pray'rs eommeod— 
Confirm the glad presage which thou art pleas'd 

to send." 
Scarce had he said, when on our left we hear 
A peal of rattling thunder roll in air: 
There shot a streaming lamp along the sky, 
Which on the winged lightning seem'd tofly 
From o'er the roof the Maze began to move. 
And trailing, vanishM in th' Idasan grove. 
It swept a path in heav'n, and shone a goide, 
Then m a stsaming steneb of sulphur &d. 
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The good oM man with fappUant handi im- 

I>lor>d 
The goda* protection, and their itar ador'd. 
** Now, now/' said he, " mj aon, no more de- 

lay! 
I jield, I follow where heav'n shows the way. 
Kjeep, (O my country gods !) our dwelling place, 
And giiard this relic of the Trojan race. 
This tender child !— 4heseXNnens areyoarown; 
And yoa can yet restore the ruin*d toiFu. 
At least accomplish what your signs foreshow ; 
I stand resigned, and am prepared to go." 
He said. The crackling flames appear on high ; 
And driring sparkles dwice along the sky. 
With Vulcan's rage the nsing winds conspire. 
And near our palace roUs the flood of fire. 
** Haste my dear father ! (*t is no time to wait) 
And load my shooklers with a willing freight. 
Whatever befalls, your life shall be my care : 
One death, or one detiv'rance, we will share. 
My hand shall lead our little son ; and yoa. 
My fiuthfid consort, shall our steps pursue. 
Next you, my senrants, heed my strict con- 



Without the walls a ruin*d temple stands. 
To Ceres hallow*d once : a cypress nigh, 
Shoots up her ToneraUe head on high. 
By long religion kept : there bend your feet ; 
And in divided parties let us meet. 
Our country gods, the relics, and the bands, 
Hold you, my fetber, in your guiltless hands : 
In me *t is impious holy things to bear, 
Red as I am with slaughter, new from war 
Till in some lirmg stream I cleanse the guilt 
Of dire debate, and blood m battle spilt.* 
Thus ordering all that prudence could pronde, 
I clothe my shooklers with a lion's hide. 
And yellow spoils ; then on my bending back 
The welcome kiad of my dear fether take ; 
While on my better hand Ascanius hung. 
And with unequal paces tript akmg. 
Oreosa kept behind : by choice we stray 
Through ev'ry dark and er'ry derious way. 
I, who, so bold and dauntless, just before, 
The Grecian darts and shock of lances bore, 
At ev'ry shadow now am seiz'd with fear. 
Not, for myself, but for the charge I bear ; 
Till, near the ruin'd gate arriT'd at last. 
Secure, and deeming aU the danger past, 
A frightful noise of trampling feet we hear. 
My fiither, looking through the shades with 
fear, [nigh! 

Cried out, " Haste, haste my sen! the foes are 
Their swords and shining armour I descry." 
Some hostile god, for some unknown oflence. 
Had sure bereft my mind of better sense (fflgfat, 
For, while through winding ways I took my 
And sooght the shelter of the gkwmy night, 



Alas! IlostCrensa; hardtoteD . 
If by her fatal destiny she fell, 
Or weary sate, or wander'd with affright; 
But she wai< lost for ever to my »ight. 
I knew not, or reflected, till I meet 
My friends at Ceres' now deserted seat. 
We met : not one was wanting ; only she 
Deceiv'd her friends, her son, oind wretched me. 
What mad expressions did my tongue refuse ? 
Whom did I not <^gods or men accuse? 
This was the fetal blow, that pain'd me more 
Than all I felt from ruin'd Troy before. 
Stung with my loss, and raving with despair. 
Abandoning my now forgotten care. 
Of counsel, comfort, and of hope bereft, 
My sire, my son, my country gods, I left 
In shinmg armour once again I sheathe 
My imbs, not feeling wounds, nor fearin;; death ; 
Then headlong to Um burning walls 1 hm, 
And seek the danger I was forc'd to shun. 
I tread my former tracks, through night explore 
Each passage, ev*ry street I cross'd before, 
All things were full of horror and affright, 
And dreadful e*en the silence of the ni^t. 
Then to my father's house I make repair. 
With some small glimpse of hope to find bar 

there. 
Instead of her, the cruel Greeks I met : 
The house was fiU'd with foes, with flamaa 

beset. 
DrirVi on the wings of winds, whole sheets of 

fire, 
Through air transported, to the roofs aspire. 
From Uience to Priam's palace I resort. 
And search the citadel, and desert court 
Then, unobserv'd, I pass by Juno's church : 
A guard of Grecians liad possess'd the porch; 
There Phoenix and Ulysses watch the prey : 
And thither all the wealth of Troy convey— 
The spoils which they from ransack'd hooiM 

brought. 
And golden bowls from burning altars caught. 
The Ubles of the gods, the purple vests, 
The peo)ile'8 treasure, and the pomp of priests. 
A rank of wretched youths, with pinion'd 

hands, 
And captive matrons, in long order stands. 
Then, with ungovem'd madness, I proclaim. 
Through all the silent streets Creosa's name : 
Creiisa still I call : at length she hears, 
And sudden, through the shades of night, tp- 



Appears, no more Creosa, nor my wife, 
But a pale spectre, larger than the life. 
Aghast, astonish'd, and struck dumb with fear, 
I stood : like bristles rose my stifien'd hair. 
Then thus the ghost began to sooth my grief: 
** Nor tears, nor cries, can give the dead relief: 
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Dfltitt, my nmch-kwrM lord, t' indulge jour pain : 
You bear no nH>re than what the gods ordain. 
My iatee permit me not from hence to fly ; 
Nor he, the great cantroUer of the sky. 
Long wand*ring ways ibr you the powers de- 
cree- 
On land hard labours, and a Imgth of sea. 
Then, after many painful years are past, 
On Latiuro's happy shore you shall be cast, 
Where gentle Tyber from his bed beholds 
The flovr'ry meadows, and the feedinc folds. 
There end your toils ; and there your Uites pro- 
Tide 
A quiet kingdom and a royal bride : 
There fortune shall the Trojan line restore ; 
And you for lost Cre&ra weep no more. 
Fear not that I fihall watch with servile shsme, 
Th' imperious looks of some proud Grecian 



6lell7, where his ftuher Anehlset diss. Tlili !■ 
Uie pUce whkh he was salUnc firom, when tte 
tempest rose, and threw him upon the Gszthsfl 



Or, stooping to the rictor's lust, disgrace 
My goddess mother, or my royal race. 
And now, farewell ? the parent of the gods 
Restrains my fleeting soul in her abodes, 
I trust our common issue to your care." 
She said, and gliding pass*d unseen in air. 
I strove to spedi : but horror tied my tongue ; 
And thrice iJM>ut her neck my arms I flung. 
And, thrice deceiv'd, on vain embraces hung. 
Light as an empty dream at break of day, 
Or as a blast of wind, she rush'd away. 

Thus having passM the night in fruitless painj 
I to my longing friends return again — 
AmaxM th' augmented number to behold. 
Of men and matrons miz*d, of young and old^ 
A wretched eiiPd crew together brought. 
With arms appointed, and with treasure fraught, 
Resolv'd, and willing, under my command. 
To run all hazards both of sea and land. 
The Mom began, from Ida, to display 
Her rosy cheeks ; and Phosphor led the day ; 
Before the gates the Grecians took their post. 
And all pretence of late relief was lost. 
I yieki to fate, unwillingly retire, 
Aiid, loaded, up the hill convey my sire. 



BOOK III. 

AROUMfiNT. 

JEness proceeds In his relation : be gives an account 
of the fleet with which he sailed, and the success 
of hit flfBt vorace to Thrace. From thence he di- 
rects hit course to Delot, and asks the oracle what 
glace the ffodt had appointed for his hahltatlon. 
:y a mistake of the oracle't answer, he settles In 
Crete. His household cods give him the true 
seiitte of the oracle. In a dream. He follows their 
advice, and makeS the best of his war for Italy. 
He It cast on several shores^ and meeu with very 
suHNrtslag adventures, ttU at length he lands on 



When heav'n had overtuni'd the Trqiaa 

state. 
And Priam's throne, by too flerere a ftte ; 
MHien ruin*d Troy became theGreciaM* prey, 
And Ilium's UAj tow'rs in ashes lay ; 
Wam'd by celestial omens, we retreat. 
To seek in foreign lands ahappier seat. 
Near okl Antandros, and at Ida's foot. 
The timber of the sacred groves we cut. 
And buikl our fleet — uncertain yet to find 
What place the gods for oiir repoae assigned. 
Friends daily flock; ao^acaree IIm haadtj 

spring 
Began to clothe the groond, and birds toeing 
When old Anehises summon'd aJU to sea ; 
The crew my father and the Pates obey. 
With sighs and tears I leave my native siMra 
And empty fields, where Uum stood befcre. 
My sire, my son, our less and greater gods. 
All sail at once, and deave the briny floods. 
Against our coast appears aspacious land. 
Which once the fierce Lycurgus did oonmandf 
(Thracia the nsme the people boki in war- 
Vast are their fields, and liBage is their care,) 
A hospitable realm, while Fate was kind. 
With Troy in firiendship and religion join'd. 
I htnd, with luckless omens ; then adore 
Their gods, and draw a line akmg the shore t 
I lay the deep fbttidations of a wall, 
And iEnos, nam'd firom me, the city ckD. 
To Dionssan Venus vows are paid. 
And sin the pow'rs that rising labours aid ; 
A buQ on Jove's imperislahar laid. 
Not fkr, a rising hillock stood in view : 
Sharp myrtles, on the ndee, and cornels grew; 
There, while I went to crop the syhran scenes^ 
And shade our altar with their leafy greens, 
I puU'd a plant — with horror I relate 
A prodigy so strange and full of Fat»— 
The rooted fibres roee ; and, firom the wound. 
Black bloody drops distiU'd upon the ground. 
Mute and amas'd, my hair with terror stood. 
Fear shrunk my sinews, and congeaPd nj 

blood. 
Mann'd once agam, another plant I try : 
That ether gush'd with the same saagulBedit, 
Then, fearing guilt for some oflfence unknown, 
With pray'rs and vows the dryads I atone. 
With all the sisters of the woods, and most 
The god of arms, who rules the Thraetan 



That they, or he, these omens would avert, 
Release our fears, and better signs impart. 
Clear'd, as I thought, and fiiOy fix*d at length 
To learn the cause, I togg'd with all nj ttrsnglht 
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I bent mj knew &ga2i»ttb« ground: onoemora 
TIm TkUted mjrde ran with gore. 
Scmrcedarol teQthetequol: from the woaib 
Of wounded earth, and cavemi of the tomb, 
A groan, a« of a troubled gfaoet, renew'd 
Mt fright, and then these dreadfiil worda en- 

■u'd: 
Why doet thou thua my bury'd body rend 1 
O tpare the oorpee of thy unhappy friend ! 
Spare to poUote thy piout hands with blood : 
The tear* distil not from the wounded wood: 
But er'ij drop this living tree coniaiM, 
Is kindred blood, and ran in Trojan reins. 
O! fly from this nnhospitable shore, 
WamM by my fiite, for I am Polydore ! 
Here load« of lances, in my blood imbru'd, 
Again shoot upward, by my blood renew*d." 
My faultering tongue and shivering limbs de« 



My horror; and in bristles rose my hair. 
When Tn»y with Grecian arms was eloiely 



OM Priam, fearful of the war's event, 
This hapless Polydore to Thracia sent: 
Loaded with goM, he sent his darling, far 
From noise and tumults, and destructiTe war ; 
Committed to the faithless tiFamt's care ; 
Who, when he saw the pow'r of Troy decline, 
Forsook the weaker, with the strong to join- 
Broke ew'ry bond of nature and of truth, 
And mnrder'd, for his wealth, the royal youth. 

sacred hunger of pernicious goU ! 

What bands of fiuth can impious hicre hdd ? 
Now, when my soul had shaken off her fears, 

1 call my father, and the Trcgan peer»— 
Relate the prodigies of heav*n^-requiro 
What he coomiands, and their advice desire. 
All vote to leave that execrable shore, 
Polluted with the blood of Polydore ; 

Bat, ero we sail, his iun'ral rites prepare. 
Then, to hu ghost, a tomb and altars rear. 
In rooomful pomp the matrons walk the round, 
With baleful cypress, and blue fillets bound. 
With eyes dejected, and with hair unbound. 
Then bowls of tepid milk and blood we pour, 
And thrice invoke the soul of Polydore. 
Now, when the raging storms no kmger reign, 
But southern gales invite us to the main. 
We launch our vessels, with a prosp'rcos 

wind, 
And leave the cities and the shores behind. 
An ishmd in the iEmm main appears: 
Neptune and watery Doris claim it theirs. 
It floated once, till Phosbus fix'd the skies 
To rooted earth ; and now it braves the tides. 
Here, borne by friendly winds, we come ashore. 
With needful ease our weary limbs restore, 
And the Son's temple, and his town adore. 



Anius, the priest and king, with lanrtl 

crown d. 
His hoary k>cks with purple filets boond. 
Who saw my sire the Delian shore ascend. 
Came forth with eager haste to meet his fnend; 
Invites him to his palace ; and, in sign 
Of ancient love, their plighted hands they join. 
Then to the temple of the god I went. 
And thus before the shrine, my vows present s 
'< Give, O Thymbrmis ! give a resting place 
To the sad relics of the Trojan race— 
A seat secure, a region of their own, 
A lasting empire, and a happier town. 
Where shall we fix ? where shall our hOwon 

end? 
Whom shall we foDow, and what fate attend? 
Let not my prey'rs adoubtfiil answer find ; 
But in clear auguries unveil thy mind." 
Scarce had I s^ : he shook the holy ground. 
The laurels, and the lofty hiUs around ; 
And from the tripos rush'd a beUowing sound. 
Prostrate we fell ; confessed the present god. 
Who gave this answer fiwm his dark abode : 
'* Undaunted youths ! go, seek that nobler earth 
From which our ancestors derive their birtn. 
Th0 soil that sent you forth, her ancient race 
In her old bosom shall again embrace. 
Through the wide worU th* iBnein house shall 

reign. 
And chiUren's children shall the crown su»> 

tain." 
Thns Phoebus did our fbtnre fetes disclose : 
A migh^ tumult, mix'd with joy,,arose. 
All are concem'd to know what place the god 
Assign'd, and where determin'd our abode. 
My fether, long revolving in his mind 
The race and Uneap of the Trojan kind 
Thus answer'd then* demands ; *<Te princes, 

hear 
Tour pleasing fortune ; and dispel your fear. 
The firuitful isle of Crete, well known to feme 
Sacred of old, to Jove's imperial name. 
In the mid ocean lies, with large command ; 
And on its plains a hundred dties stand. 
Another Ida rises there ; and we 
From thence derive our Trojan ancestry. 
From thence, as 't is divulg'd by certain fame, 
To the RluBtean shores old Teucer came ; 
There fix'd, and there the seat of empire chose, 
Ere IHum tind the Trojan tow'ra arose. 
In humble vales they faiuih their soft abodes ; 
Till Cybele, the mother of the gods. 
With tinkling cymbals charm'd th' Idcaa 



She secret rights and osrenionies taught, 
And to the yoke the savage lions brought. 
Let us the land, which heav'n appoints, explore; 
Appease thewinds and seektheOnossianriiow. 
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If Jove aniits the pMMge of our fleet, 
The third propitious dawn discovers Ccete.** 
Thus having said, the sacrifices laid 
On smoking altars, to the gods he paid— 
A bull, to Neptune aa oblation due, 
Another bull to bright ApoUo slew — 
A milk-white ewe, the western winds to please, 
And one coal-black, to cahn the stormy seas. 
Ere this, a flying rumour had been spread, 
That fierce Idomeneus from the Crete was fled, 
EKpellM and exiPd ; that the cocwt was fi«e 
From foreign or domestic enemy. 
We leave the Delian ports, and put to sea ; 
By Naxos, famM for vintage, make our way ; 
Then green Donysa pass ; and sail in sight 
Of Paros* isle with marble quarries white. 
We pass the scattered isles of Cyclades, 
That, scarce distinguished, seem to stud the 

seas. 
The shouto of sailors double near the shores ; 
They stretch their canvass, and they ply their 

oars. 
«'A11 hands aloft? for Crete! for Crete ?** 

they cry. 
And swiftly through the (bamy bilbws fly. 
Full on the promised land at length we bore, 
With joy descending on the Cretan shore. 
With eager haste a rising town I frame, 
IMiich from the Trojan Pergarous I name : 
The name itself was gratefiil : I exhort 
To found their houses and erect a fort. 
Our ships are haul'd upon the yellow strand : 
The youth begin to till the laboured land ; 
And I myself new marriages promote, 
Give laws; and dwellings I divide by kyt; 
When rising vapours choke the wholesome air, 
And blasts of noisome winds corrupt the year; 
The trees devouring caterpillars bum ; 
Parch'd was the grass, and blighted was the 

com: 
Nor 'scape the beasts : for Sirius, from on hi^, 
With pestilential heat infects the sky : 
My men— 4ome fall, the rest in fevers fry. 
Aigain my father bids me seek the shore 
Of sacred Delos, and the god implore, 
To learo what end of woes we might expect, 
And to what clime our weary course direct. 
»T was night, when ev'ry creature, void of 



The common gift of balmy slumber shares i 
The statues of my gods, (for such they seem'd) 
Tliose gods whom I froin flaming Troy re- 

deemM, 
Before me stood, majestically bright. 
Full in the beams of Phmbe's entering light 
Then thus they spoke, and eas'd my troubled 

mind: 
M What from the Delian god thoa go*st to find, 



He tells thee here, and sends at to rahto ; 
Those pow'rs are we, companioBs of thy 6la| 
Who from the banUng town by 

brought, 
Thy fortune ibUow'd, and thy sale^ i 
Through seas aad lands as we thy steps attsai^ 
80 shall our care thy glorious race befriend. 
An ample realm for thee thy fates ordaia, 
A town, that o'er the conqoer'd world shaAiaifk 
Thoa mighty walls for mighty nations build ; 
Nor let thy weary mind to labours yMd : 
But change thy seat, for not the Delian god. 
Nor we, have giv^ thee Crete for yoar abada. 
A land there is, Hesperia callM of old, 
(The soil is fiwtfiil, and the natives boU-^ 
Th' (Enotrians held it once,) by later hmm. 
Now call'd Italia, from the leader's nana. 
lasius there, and Dardanos, were bora 
From thence we came, and thither anst retani. 
Rise, and thy sire with these glad tidings gr sfct; 
Search Italy ; for Jove denies tliee Creta?* 
Astonish'd at iheir voices and their si^t, 
(Nor were they dreams, but visions of tfaa aj^k; 
I saw, I knew their faces, and descried, 
In perfect view, their hair with fHlets tied,) 
I started firom my couch ; a clammy 1 



On all my limbs, and shiv'ring body, 1 

To heav'n I lift my hands with pious hasta, 

And sacred bcense in the flames I cast. 

Thus to the gods their perfect hoooara dsaa 

More cheerful to my good old sire I rua. 

And tell the {^easing news. In little 1 

He found his error erf* the double race, 

Not, as before he deem'd, deriv*d from CrSta ; 

No more deluded by the doubtful seat ; 

Then said, " O son, turmoil'd in Trqiaa fhto ! 

Such things as these Cassandra did relate. 

This day revives within my mind, what aha 

Foretold of Troy renew'd in Italy, 

And Latian lands : bat who coukl then hara 

thought (bra^gfaC; 

That Phrygian gods to Latram sboold ha 
Or who believ'd what mad Oassandm tanghtf 
Now let us go where Phoebus leads the way.* 
He said ; and we with giad consent obey ; 
Forsake the seat ; and, leaving fow behiMl« 
We spread our sails before the willing wind* 
Now from the sight of land oar galleys anva. 
With only seas around and skies abofa ; 
When o'er our heads descends a burst of raiBi 
And night with sable clouds involves the soaiai 
The ruflling wnids the foamy billows raise ; 
The scatter'd fleet is fbrc'd to sev'ral ways ; 
The face of heav'n is ravish'd from oor eyes ; 
And in redoubled peals the roaring thaader 

flies. 
Cast from our course, we wander in the dark ; 
No Stan to guide, no point of land to 1 
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E'en Palmurus no distinction foond 

Betwixt the night and dajr; such daxkneti 

reign'd around. 
Three staHeas nighta the doubtful navy atraja, 
Without distinction, and three sunless days : 
The fourth renews the light ; and from oar 

shrouds 
We view a rising land, like distant clouds : 
The mountain-tops confirm the pleasing sight, 
And curling smoke ascending from their height. 
The canvass falls ; their oars the sailors ply ; 
From the rude strokes the whirling waters fly. 
At length I land upon the Strophades, 
Safe from the danger of the stormy seas. 
Thotte isles are compass'd by th* Ionian main, 
The dire abode where the foul Harpies reign; 
ForcM by the winged warriors to repair 
To their old homee, and leave their costly fare. 
Monsters more fierce offended heav'ia ne'er 

sent 
From helTs abyss for human punishment— 
With Tirgin faces, but with wombs obscene, 
Foul paunches, and with odour still unclean ; 
With claws for hands, and looks for ever lean. 

We landed at the port, and soon beheld 
Fat herds of oxen graze the flow'ry field : 
And wanton goaU without a keeper stray'd. 
With weapons we the welcome prey invadoj 
Then call the gods for partners of our feast, 
And Jove himself, the chief invited guest. 
We spread the table on the greensward ground: 
We feed with hunger , and the bowls go round; 
When from the mountain-t<^, with hideous cry, 
And clattVing wings, the hungry Harpies 

fly: 
They snatch the meat, defiling all they find. 
And, parting, leave a k)athsomo stench behind. 
Close by a hoUow rock, again we sit 
New dress the dinner, and the beds refit, 
Secure from sight, beneath a pleasing shade, 
Where tufled trees a native arbour OMde, 
Again the holy fires on altars bum ; 
And once again the rav'nous birds retmii, 
Or from the dark recesses where they tie, 
Or from another quarter of the sky— 
With filthy claws their odious meal repeat, 
And mix their loathsome ordures with their 

meat. 
I bid my firiends for vengeance then prepare, 
And with the hellish nation wage the war. 
They, as commanded, for the fight provide. 
And in the grass their glitt'ring weapons hide : 
Then, when along the crooked shore we hear 
Their clattVing wings, and saw the foes ap- 
pear, 
Misenus sounds the charge : we take th* alarm, 
And our strong arms with swords and bocklers 
arm. 
f OL. u. — 8 F 



In thb new kind of combat, all employ 
Their utmost force, the monsters to destroy- 
In vain : the &ted skin is proof to wounds ; 
And from their plumes tho shining sword r» 

bounds. 
At length rebuffed, they leave their maagls^ 

prey. 
And their stretch'd pinions to the skies diflpla| 
Yet one remain*d— <he messeoger of Fate, 
High on a craggy cliff Cebeno sate, 
And thus her dismal errand did relate : 
** What 7 not contented with your oxen slain, 
Dare you with heav'n an impious war maintain 
And drire the Harpies from their native reign 1 
Heed, therefore, what I say ; and keep in min^ 
What Jove decrees, what Phcebus has design'd, 
And I, the Furies' queen from both relate— 
Tou seek th' Italian shore, foredoom'd by Fate: 
Th' Italian shores are granted you to find, 
And a safe passage to the fort assign'd. 
But know, that, ere your promis'd walls yov 

build, 
My curses shall severely be fulfilPd. 
Fierce &mine is your lot— for this misdeed, 
Reduc'd to grind the plates on which you feed.** 
She said, and to the neighb'ring forest flew : 
Our courage fiiils us, and our fears renew. 
Hopeless to win by war, to pray'rs we faD, 
And on the offended Harpies humbly call, 
And (whether gods or birds obscene they wwe) 
Our vows, for pardon and for peace, prefer. 
But old Anchises, offering sacrifice. 
And lifling up to heav'n his hands and e3rea, 
Ador'd the greater gods — " Avert," said he, 
'* These omens ! render vain this prophecy. 
And from th' impending curse a pious peic^e 

fVee." 
Thus having said, he bids us put to sea ; 
We loose from shore our halsers, and obey, 
And soon with swelling saib pvtue oar watVy 

way. 
Amidst our course, Zafnrnthian woods appear, 
And next by rocky Neritos we steer : 
We fly from Ithaca's detested shore, 
And curse the land which dire Ulysses bore. 
At length Leucate's cloudy top appears. 
And the Son's temple, which the sailor fean. 
Resolv'd to breathe awhile firom labours past. 
Our crooked anchors fitnn the prow we cast. 
And joyful to the little citf haste. 
Here, safe beyond our hopes, oar tows we pay 
To Jove, the guide and patron of our way. 
The customs of our country we pursue. 
And Trojan games and Action shores renew. 
Our youth their naked timbs besmear with off 
And exercise the wrestlers' noble toil— 
Pleas'd to hare sail'd so long before the wii^ 
And lefl so many G^recian towns behWU 
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The ton had now fuIfillM hit aimiiftl coone, 
And Boreas on the seas dupUjr'd his force : 
I fix'd upoa the templets lofty door 
The brazen shield which vanquish^ Abas bore : 
The Tenie beneath my name and action speaks : 
** These arms uEneas took from conquering 

Qrooks.'' 
Then I command to weigh : the seamen ply 
Their sweeping oars : the smoking billows fly. 
The sight ofh^h Pheacia soon we lost. 
And skimmM along Epirus' rocky coast. 
Then to Chaonia*s port our course we bend, 
And, landed, to Buthrotus* heighu ascend. 
Here wond*roua things were loudly blax'd by 



How Helenus reTiv'd the Trojan name, 
And reieoM in Greece ; that Priam's captire son 
Succeeded Pyrrhus in his bed and throne ; 
And fiur Andromache, restored by Fate, 
Once more was happy in a Trojan mate. 
I leave my galleys nding in the port, 
And long to see the new Dardanian court. 
By chance, the OMMmful queen, before the gate. 
Then solemnized her former husband's &te. 
Green altars, rais*d of turf, with gifts she 

crownM; 
And sacred priests in order stand around. 
And thrice the name of hapless Hector sound. 
The grove itself resembles Ida's woods; 
And Siroois seemM the well-dissembled flood. 
But when, at nearer distance, she beheU 
My shining armour, and my Trojan shiekl, 
Astonish'd at the sight, the vital heat 
Forsook her limbs, her veins no longer beat : 
She faints, she falls, and scarce recov'ring 

strength. 
Thus, with a faultering tongue, she speaks at 

length: 
" Are you alive, O goddess-bom?" she said, 
** Or, if a ghost, then where is Hector's shade ? 
At this she cast a loud and frightful cry. — 
With broken words I made thu brief reply : 
" An of roe that remains, appears in sight ; 
I live ; if living be to loathe the light — 
No phantom ; but I drag a wretched life ; 
My &te resembling that of Hector's wife. 
What have you suffer'd since you lost your lord ? 
By what strange blessing are you now re- 

stor'd? 
Still are you Hector's? or is Hector fled, 
And his remembrance V>st in Pyrrhus' bed V 
With eyes dejected, in a lowly tone. 
After a modest pause, she thus begun : 
" Oh, only happy maid of Priam's race. 
Whom death deliver'd from the foe's embrace! 
Commanded on Achilles' tomb to die, 
Nor ibrc*d, like us, to hard captivity, 
Or in a haughty master's arms to lie. 



In Grecian ships unhappy we wer« boraSy 
Endur'd the victor's lust, sustain'd the 9«oni r 
Thus I submitted to the lawless pride 
Of Pvrrbus, more a handmaid than a brid«. 
Clo/d witu possession, he forsook my bed. 
And Helen's lovely daughter sought to w«d; 
Then me to Trojan Helenus resign'd, 
And his two slaves in equal marriage join'd ; 
Till young Orestes, pierc'd with deep despair^ 
And longmg to redeem the promis'd fair, 
Before ApoUo's altar slew the ravisfaer. 
By Pyrrhus' death the kingdom we renia'dl 
At least one half with Helenus remain'd. 
Our part from Cliaon, he Chaonia cmOi, 
And names fit>m Pergamus his rising walla. 
But you what Pates have landed on oar coutt 
What gods h%ve sent you, or what storms Imkb 

toss'd? 
Does young Ascanius life and health enjoy, 
Sav'd from the ruins of unhappy Troy 7 
O ! tell me how his mother's loss he bears, 
What hopes are promis'd from his M«*«'*Trg 

years. 
How much of Hector in his face appears f 
She spoke ; and miz'd her speech with noonifijil 

cries; 
And fruitless tears came tricUing from hv 

eyes. 
At length her lord descends upon the plaia, 
In pomp, attended with a num'rous train ; 
Receives his friends, and to the city leads. 
And tears of joy amidst his welcome sheda. .. 
Proceeding on, another Troy I see. 
Or, in less compass, Troy's epitome. 
A riv'let by the name of Xanthos ran ; 
And I embrace the Scean gate again : 
My friends in porticoes were entertaio'd ; 
And feasts and pleasures through the city 

reign'd. 
The tables fill'd the spacious hall around ; 
And golden bowls with sparkling wine wun 

crown'd. 
Two days we pass'd in mirth, tiU friendly galMf 
Blown from the south, supplied our sw^iaf- 

sails. 
Then to the royal seer I thus began: 
" O thou who know'st, beyond the reach ofmaa. 
The laws of heav'n and what the stars cT 
Whom Phoebus taught unerring prophecy, 
From his own trq>od, and his hdy tree 
SkiU'd in the wing'd bhabitants of air. 
What auspices their notes and flights d 
O say — for all religious rites portend 
A happv voyage and a proep'rous end ; 
And ev'ry pow'r and omen of the sky 
Direct my course for destin'd Italy ; 
But only dire Celseno, from the ^<b, 
A dismal fiunine fataUy forebode*^ 
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O! say, whatdangen I am first to shun, 
What toils to Tanquish, and what course to 
run." 
The prophet first with sacrifice adores 
The greater sods ; their pardon then implores ; 
Unbinds the fillet from his holy head ; 
To Phosbus, next, my trembling stops he led, 
Full of rebgious doubts and awful dread. 
Then, with his god possess*d, before the shrine, 
These words proceeded fi'om his mouth divine : 
« O goddess bom ! (lor heav'n's appointed will, 
liVith greater auspices of good than ill. 
Foreshows thy voyage, and thy course directs : 
Thy fates conspire, and Jove himself protects,) 
Of many things some few I shall explain. 
Teach thee to shun the dangers of the main. 
And how at length the promis'd shoro to gain. 
The rest the Fates from Helenus conceal, 
And Juno's angry pow'r IbrLiiis to teU. [nigh, 
First, then, that happy shorfj that seems so 
Will far firom your deluded wishes fly : 
Long tracts of seas divide your hopes firom Italy: 
For you must cruise along Sicilian shores. 
And stem the currents with your struggling oars ; 
Then round th* Italian coast your navy steer, 
And, after this, to Circe's island veer ; 
And, last, before your new foundations rise. 
Must pass the Stygian lake, and new the nether 

skies. 
Now mark the signs of future ease and rest ; 
And bear them safely treasured in tky breast. 
When, in the shady shelter of a «^ood. 
And near the margin of a gentle flood. 
Thou Shalt behold a sow upon the ground. 
With thirty sucking young encompass'd round : 
The damn and oflspring white as falling snow— 
These on thy city shall their name bestow ; 
And there shall end thy labours and thy wo. 
Nor let the threaten'd famine fright thy mind : 
For Phoebus will assist ; and Fate the way will 

find. 
Let not thy course to that ill coast be bent. 
Which fronts from fiu* th' Epirian continent : 
Those parts are all by Ghecian foes possessed. 
The savage Locrians here the shores infest : 
There fierce Idomeneus his city builds. 
And guards with arms the Salentinian fields ; 
And on the mountain's browPetilla stands. 
Which Philoctetes with his troops commands. 
E'en when thy fleet is landed on the shore. 
And priests with holy vows the gods adore. 
Then with a purple veil involve your eyes. 
Lest hostile fiices blast the sacrifice. 
These rites and customs to the rest commend, 
That to your pious race they may descend. 
When parted, hence, the winds, that ready 
waits 
For Sicily, shall bear you to the stniti, 



Where proud Pelorus opes a wider way, 
Tack to the larboard, and stand ofl'to sea; 
Veer starbord sea and land. Th' lulian shore^ 
And fiiir Sicilia's coast, were one, before 
An earthquake caus'd the flaw: the roaring 

tides 
The passage broke, that land from land divides ; 
And, where the lands retir'd, die rushing ocean 

rides. 
Distinguish'd by the straits, on either hand, 
Now rising cities in long order stand 
And fruitful fiekis : so much can time invade 
The mould'ring work, that beauteous nature 

made. 
Far on the right, her dogs fkir Scylla hides : 
Charybdis roaring on the lefl pre^es. 
And in her greedy whiripool sucks the tides : 
Then spouts them from below : with fury driv'n, 
The waves mount up, and wash the face of 

heav'n. 
But Scylla from her den, with open jaws, 
The sinking vessel in her eddy draws. 
Then dashes on the rocks. — ^A human fiuje, 
And virgin bosom hides her tail's disgrace ; 
Her parts obscene below the waves descend. 
With dogs endos'd ; and m a dolphin end. 
'T is safer then to bear aloof to sea. 
And coast Pachynus, though with more delay, 
Than once to view misshapen Scylla near. 
And the loud yells of wat'ry wolves to hear. 

Besides, if faith to Helenus be due. 
And if prophetic Phcebus tell me true. 
Do not this precept of your friend forget, 
Whkh therefore more than once I must repeat! 
Above the rest, great Juno's name adore ; 
Pay vows to Juno ; Juno's aid implore. 
Let gifls be to the mighty queen design'd ; 
And moUiiy with prayers her haughty mind. 
Thus, at the length, your passage shall be firee^ 
And you shall safe descend on Italy. 
Arriv'd at Cunue, when you view the flood 
Of black Avemus, and the sounding wood, 
The mad prophetic Sibyl you shaD Ind, 
Dark in a cave, and on a rock reclin'd. 
She sings the Fates, and, m her frantic fits, 
The notes and names, inscrib'd, to leaves ooib« 

mits. 
What she commito to leaves, in order kid. 
Before the cavern's entrance are display'd : 
Unniov'd they lie : but, if a blast of wind 
Without, or vapours issue fimn behind, 
The leaves are borne aloft in liquid air ; 
And she resumes no more her musefiil care, 
Nor gathers fitmi the rocks herscatter'dvorw» 
Nor sets in order what the winds dLq>ers6, 
Tluis many, not succeeding, must upbraki 
The madness of the visiooanr maid. 
And with loud cunei leave the mysticdud** 
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Think it not low of time a while to tUy, 
Though thy companions chide thy long delay ; 
Tho' summon'd to the seas, tho' pleasing gales 
innte thy course, and stretdi thy swelling sails: 
But beg the sacred priestess to relate 
With willing words, and not to write thy fate. 
The fierce Italian people she will show, 
And all thy wars, and all thy future wo. 
And what thou mayst avoid, and what must 

undergo. 
She shall direct thy course, instruct thy mind. 
And teach thee how the happy shores to find. 
This is what heav'n allows me to relate : 
Now part in peace ; pursue thy better &te. 
And rabe, by strength of arms, the Trojan 

•tate." [clar'd. 

This when the priesi with friendly voice de- 
He gave me license, and rich gifls prepar*d ; 
Bounteous of treasure, he supplied my want 
With heavy gold, and poLshM elephant, 
Then Dodonsan caldrons put on board. 
And ev*ry ship with sums of silver stor*d. 
A trusty coat of mail to me he sent, 
Thrice chainM with gold, for use and ornament; 
The helm of Pyrrhus added to the rest, 
That flourishM with a plume and waving crest. 
Nor was my sire forgotten, nor my friends : 
And large recruits he to my navy sends— 
Men, horses, captains, arms, and warlike 

■tores; 
Supplies new pilots, and new sweeping oars. 
Meantime, my sire commands to hoist our sails, 
Lest we should lose the first auspicious gales. 
The prophet bless'd the parting crew, and last. 
With words like these, bis ancient friend emp 

bracM: 
** Old happy man, the care of gods above. 
Whom heav'nly Venus honoured with her love, 
And twice preserved thy life when Troy was 

lost! 
Behold fi^m far the wishM Ausonian coast : 
There land ; but take a larger compass round ; 
For that beibre is all forbidden ground. 
The shore that Phoebus has design'd for vou. 
At fiirther distance lies, conceal'd from view. 
Go happy hence, and seek your new abodes, 
BlessM in a son, and favoured by the gods : 
For I with useless words prolong your stay 
When southem gales have summon'd you 

away." l?^d. 

Nor less the queen our parting thence de- 
Nor was less bounteous than her Trojan lord. 
A noble present to my son she brought ; 
A robe vrith flo%v'rs on golden tissue wrought. 
A Phrygian vest ; and loads with gifts beside 
Of precious texture, and of Asian pride, [love, 
« 'Accept,** she said, '* these monuments of 
Whkh in my youth with happier hands I wove : 



Regard these trifles for the giver's wtk0 ; 
'T is the last present Hector's wife can 
Thou call'tft my lost Astyanaz to mind : 
In thee, his features and his form I find. 
His' eyes so sparkled with a lively flame ; 
Such were his motions ; such was all his I 
And ah ! had heav'n so pless'd, his yean had 

been the same." 
With tears I took my last adieu, sod said, 
** Tour fortune, happy pair, already made. 
Leaves you no further wish. My duTreot state. 
Avoiding one, incurs another &te. 
To you a quiet seat the gods allow : 
You have no shores to search, no seas to ploa||b: 
Nor fields of flying Italy to chase— 
Deludmg visions, and a vain embrace : 
You see another Simois, and enjoy 
The labour of your hands, another Troj, 
With better auspice than her ancient tom*n^ 
And less obnoxious to the Grecian powers. 
If e'er the gods, whom I vrith vows adore, 
Conduct my steps to Tyber's happy shor e 
If ever I ascend the Latian throne, 
And build a city I may call my own 
As both of us our birth from Troy derhre, 
So let our kindred lines in concord live, 
And both in acts of equal fiiendship strive.. 
Our fortunes, good or bad, shall be the same : 
The double Troy shall differ but in name : 
That what we now begin, may never end, 
But long to late posterity descend." [bow ■ 
Near the Ceraunian rocks our course we 
The shortest passage to th' Italian shore. 
Now had the sun withdrawn his radiant light. 
And hills were hid in dudcy shides of nigfat : 
We land, and, on the boBom of the ground, 
A safe retreat and a bare lodging found. 
Close by the shore we lay ; the sailors keep 
Their watches, and the rest securely sleep. 
The night, proceeding on with silent pace. 
Stood in her noon, and vicw'd with eqoal&ce 
Her steepy rise, and her declining race. 
Then wakeful Palinurus rose, to spy 
The face of heav'n, and the nocturnal sky; 
And listen'd ev'ry breath of air to try; 
Observes the stars, and notes their JMhtm 

course. 
The Pleiads, Hyads, and their wat'ry force; 
And both the Bears is carefiil to behold. 
And bright Orion, arm'd with bumisfa'd gold. 
Then, when he saw no threat' ning tenpeal 

nigh, 
But a sure promise of a settled sky, 
He gave the sign to weigh, we break our sleep, 
Forsake the pleasing shore, and plough the 

deep. 
And now the rising mom with rosy light 
Adorns the skies, and puts the stars to fligl* 
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*Wheii we from fkx, like Uuiah miit, deecry 
The hills, aod then the plaini of Italy. 
Achate* first pronounc'd the joyful sound ; 
Then *< Italy" the cheerful crew rehouod ; 
My sire Anchises crownM a cup with wine, 
And off'ringi thus impkMrM the powers divine : 
"7e gods, presiding over lands and seas, 
And you who raging winds and waves appease, 
Breathe on our swelling sails a prosperous wind, 
And smooth our passage to the port assign*d." 
The gentle gales their flagging force renew } 
And now the happy harbour is in view. 
Minerva*s temple then salutes our sight, 
PlacM, as a landmark, on the mountain's 

height. 
We ilirl our sails, and turn the prows to shore ; 
The curling waters round the ^leys roar. 
The land lies open to the raging East, 
Then, bending like a bow, with rocks com- 

pressM, 
Shuts out the storms ; the winds and waves 

complain. 
And vent their malice on the cliffs in vain. 
The port lies hid within ; on eitlier side, 
Two towering rocks the narrow mouth divide. 
The temple, which aloft we view'd before. 
To distance flies, and seems to shun the shore. 
Scarce landed, the first omens I beheld 
Were four white steeds that cropp'd the flowery 

field. 
" War, war, is threaten*d from this foreign 
ground, [found. 

(My father cried,^ where warlike steeds are 
Tet, since, reclaim*d, to chariots they submit, 
And bend to stubborn yokes, and champ the bit. 
Peace may succeed to war." — Our way we bend 
To Pallas, and the sacred hill ascend ; 
There prostrate to the fierce virago pray. 
Whose temple was the landmark of our way. 
Each with a Phrygian mantle veil'd his head, 
And all onnmands of Helenus obey'd, 
And pious rites to Grecian Juno paid. 
These dues perform*d, we stretch our sails, and 



To sea, forsaking that suspected land. 
From hence Tarentum*s bay appears in view 
For Hercules renown'd, if fame be true. 
Just opposite, Licinian Juno stands ; 
Cauionian towers and Scylacaan strands, 
For shipwrecks fear'd. Mount JStna thenoe 

we spy. 
Known by the smoky flames which cloud the 

Ay. 
Far off we hear the waves with surly sound 
Invade the rocks, the rocks their groans re- 
bound. 
The billows break upon the sounding strand, 
And roll the rising tide, injure with sand. 



Then thns Anchises, in experience old ; 
< 'T is that Chary bdis which the sew foretold^ 
And those the promis*d rocks ! Bear off lo 

sea"* 
With haste the frighted raarinerB obey. 
First Palinurus to the larboard veer'd ; 
Then aU the fleet by his example sleer'd. 
To heav*n aloft on ridgy waves we ride. 
Then down to hell descend, when they divide : 
And thrice our galleys knock*d the stony groundi 
And thrice the hollow rocks returned the sound. 
And thrice we saw the stars that stood with 

dews acound. 
The flagging winds forsook us with the son ; 
And, wearied, on Gyclopian shores we nm. 
The port, capacious and secure from wind, 
Is to the foot of thund'ring ^tnajoin'd. 
By turns a pitchy doud she rolls on high ; 
By turns hot embers from her entrails fly. 
And flakes of mountain flames that liok tlw 

Oft firom her bowels massy rocks are throfwn, 
And, shiver'd by the force, oome pieeemeal 

down: 
Oft liquid lakes of burning sulphur flow. 
Fed from the fiery springs that boil below. 
Enceladus, they say, transfix*d by Jove, 
With blasted limbs came tumbling from above; 
And, where he fell, tfa' avenging fotber drew 
This flaming hill, and on his body threw. 
As often as he turns his weary sides, 
He shakes the solid isle, and smoke the hea- 
vens hides. 
In shady woods we pass the tedious night, 
Where bellowing sounds and groans our Mdt 

affright. 
Of which no cause is offer'd to the sight. 
For not one star was kindled m the sky. 
Nor could the moon her bonrow'd light supply: 
For misty ckHids involv'd the firmament ; 
The stars were muffled, and the moon was pent. 
Scarce had the rising sun the day reveal*d ; 
Scarce had his heat the pearly dews dispell'd ; 
When fr'om the woods, their bolts before our 

sight, 
Somewdiat betwixt a mortal and a eprtee, 
So thin, so ghastly meager, and so wan. 
So bare of flesh, he scarce resembled man. 
This thing, all tatter*d, seem'd from &r t* in»> 

plore 
Our pious aid, and pointed to the shore. 
We look behind ; then view his shaggy beard : 
His clothes were tagg'd with thorns ; and flhh 

his limbs besmear'd. 
The rest, in mien, in habit, and in fiice. 
Appeared a Greek ; and such indeed he wm. 
He cast on us, from far, a frightfhl view, 
Whom soon for Tr^oav nnd for foot he I 
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Stood itin and paot'd ; tlieo all at ooca began 
To alretdi his UmlM, and trembled at be ran. 
Soon a« afiproach'd, upon hia knees he falb| 
And thus with lean and nghi for pitj calls : 
** Now, by the powers id)OTe, and what we 

share 
From nature's oommon gift, this rital air, 
O Trojana, take me hence ! I beg no more, 
But bMr me iar from this unhappy shore. 
'T is true, I am a Greek, and further own, 
Among your foes besieg*d the imperial town. 
For such demerits if my death be due. 
No more for this abandoo'd life I sue : 
This only faTour let my tears obtain. 
To throw me headkmg in the rapid main: 
Since nothing more than death my crime d»- 



I die content, to die by human hands." 

He said, and on his knees my knees embraced : 

I bade him bokUy tell his fortune past. 

His present state, his lineage, and his name, 

Th* occasion of Us fears, and whence he came. 

The good Anchises rais'd him with his hand. 

Who, thus encouraged, answered our demand : 

*' From Ithaca, my native soil, I came 

To Troy ; and Achamenides my name. 

Me my poor father with Ulysses sent; 

(O! had I stay'd, with porerty content !) 

But fearful for themselres, my countrymen 

Left me forsaken in the Cydop's den. 

The cave, though large, was dark ; the dismal 

floor 
Was paved with mangled limbs and putrid gore. 
Our monstrous host, of more than human size, 
Erects his head, and stares within the skies. 
Bellowing his voice, and horrid is his hue. 
Ye gods, remove this plague from mortal view ! 
The joints of slaughter'd wretches are his food. 
And for his wine he quaffs the streaming bkxid. 
These eyes beheld,when with his spacious hand 
He seized two captives of our Grecian band ; 
8tretch*d on his back, he dash'd against the 

stones 
Their broken bodies, and their crackling bones : 
With spouting blood the purple pavement 

swims, [limbs. 

While the dire glutton grinds the trembling 
Not unrevenged Ulysses bore their fate, 
Nor thoughtless of his own unhappy state ; 
For, gorg*d with flesh, and drunk with human 

wine, 
While fast asleep the giant lay supine^ 
Snoring aloud, and belching from his maw 
His indigested foam, and morsels raw— 
We pray, we cast the lots, and then surround 
The monstrous body, stretchM along the ground: 
Each, as he could approach him, lends a hand. 
To bore his eyeball with a flaming brand. 



Beneath his frowning forehead lay hit €f9 1 
For only one did the vast frame supply— 
But that a globe so large, hu front it BfVdf 
Like the sun's disk, or like a Grecian ahield. 
The stroke succeeds ; and down the papO iModR 
This vengeance followed for our slaugiktacM 

friends. — 
But haste, unhappy wretches ! haste to fly ! 
Your cables cut, and on your oars rely ! 
Such and so vast as Polypheme appears, 
A hundred more this hated island bears : 
Like him, in caves, they shut their wooQy sheepf 
Like him, their herds on tops of mountains kos^ 
Like him, with mighty strides, they stalk mm 

steep to steep. ["'^f 

And now three moons their sharpen'd bonis rs- 
Since thus in woods and wiUs, obscure ftoai 

view, 
I drag my loathsome days with mortal frigfct* 
And in deserted caverns lodge by nig^t ; 
Oft from the rocks a dreadful prospect ses, 
Of the huge Cyclops, like a walking tree : 
From &r I hear his thund*ring voice 
And trampling feet that shake the solid groiHid. 
Cornels, and savage berries of the wood. 
And roots and herb8,have been my meager fiiod* 
While all around my longing eyes I cast, 
I saw your happy ships appear at last. 
On those I fix*d my hopes, to these I runs 
'T is all I ask, this cruel race to shun. 
What other death you please, yourselvss be- 

■tow." [broir 

Scarce had he said, when on the moontaisPs 
We saw the giant shepherd stalk before 
His following flock, and leading to the sbor»— 
A monstrous bulk, deformed, deprived oTsi^t ; 
His staff a tnmk of pine, to guide his steps 

aright. 
His ponderous whistle from his neck descends s 
His woolly care their pensive lord attends : 
This only solace his hard fortune sends, 
Soon as he reached the shore, and touch'd dis 

waves 
From his bofed eye the glutterins blood he lavas: 
He gnashM his teeth, and groanVi : throu^ ssas 

he strides ; [sides* 

And scarce the topmost billows touch*d bis 

Seized with a sudden fear, we run to sea, 
The cables cut and silent haste away ; 
The well«<ieserving stranger entertain ; [main. 
Then, buckling to the work, our oars divide th* 
The giant hcarkenM to the dashing sound : 
But, when our vessels out of reach he found, 
He strided onward, and in vain essayed 
The Ionian deep, and durst no farther wade. 
With that he roarM aloud : the dreadful cry 
Shakes earth and air and seas ; the billows flyg 
Before the belloiving noise, to distant Italy. 
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The neighb'ringf JEtna trombling all aroondi 
The wiiKling caTemi echo to the souiid. 
Hu brother Cyclops hear the jelling roari 
And rushing down the moantains, crowd Ihe 

shore. 
We saw their stem distorted looks from far, 
Andone-ey'd glance, that ratnly threatened 



A dreadful council! with their heads on high 
(The misty clouds about their foreheads fly) 
Not yielding to the towVing tree of Jore, 
Or tallest cypress of Diana's grove. 
New pangs of mortal (bar our minds assail ; 
We tog at sT'ry oar, and hoist up eyery sail, 
And take th' advantage of the friendly gale. 
Forewam'd by Helenus, we strive to shun 
Charybdis* gulf, nor dare to Scylla run. 
An equal fate on either side appears : 
We, tacking to the left, are free from fears : 
For, from PekMrus* point, the north arose. 
And drove us back where swtfl Pantagias flows. 
His rocky mouth we pass : and make our way 
By Thapsus, and Megara's winding bay. 
This passage Ach»aiienides had shown, 
Tracing the course which he before had run. 
Right o'er against Plemmyrium's wat*ry strand, 
There lies an isle, once call'dth' Ortygian 

land. 
Alpheos, as old fame reports, has found 
From Ghreece. a secret passage under ground, 
By love to beauteous Arethusa led ; 
And, mingling here, they roll in the same sa- 
cred bed. 
As Helenus enjoinM, we next adm^ 
Diana's name, protectress of the shofe. 
With prosp*rous gales we pass the quiet sounds 
Of still Helorus, and his fruitfbl bounds. 
Then, doubling cape Pachjmus, we survey 
The rocky shore extended to the sea. 
The town of Camarine from far we see, 
And fenny lake, undrain'd by Fate's decree. 
In sight of the Geloan fields we pass. 
And the large walls, where mighty Gela was ; 
Then Agragas, with lofly summits crownM, 
Long for the race of warlike steeds renown'd. 
We passM Selinos, and the palmy land. 
And widely shun theLilybasan strand, 
Unsafe for secret rocks and moving sand. 
At length on shore the weary fleet arnv'd. 
Which Drepanum*s unhappy port receiv'd. 
Here, after endless labours, often tossM 
By raging storms, and driven on cv*ry coast, 
My dear, dear faUier spent with age, I knt— 
Ease of my cares, and solace of my pain, 
Sav^d through a thousand toils, but sav'd in 

vain. 
The prophet, who my future woes reveal'd, 
Tet this, the greatest and the worst, cobceal'd : 



And dire CeUsno, whose foreboding skill 
Denounc'd all else, was silent of this ill. 
This my last labour was. Some friendly god 
From thence convey M us to your blest aboida.'- 

Thus to the list'ning queen, the royal gueat 
His wand'ring course and all his toils express'd, 
And here concluding, he retir'd to rest. 



BOOK IV. 

ARGUMENT. 

Dido dfsoovera to her sister her passion for 
and her thoughts of marrying him. She 



a hunting match Ibr his entenalnmenL Juno.lqr 
Venos's consent, raises a storm, which sepaiatw 
the hunters, and drives JEneaa and Dido into the 
same cave, where their marriage ia supposed to be 
completed. Jupiterdespatdies Mercury to JEneas, 
to warn him fh>m Carthage. JEneas secretly pre- 
pares for his voyage. Dido finds out hfs design, 
and, to put a atop to it, makes use of licr own um 
her sister's entreaties, and discovers aJI the vari- 
ety of passions chat are incident to a neglected 
lover. When nothing could prevail upon hiiB,sha 
contrives her own deatli, with which this book 
concludes. 

BiTT anxious cares already ■eiz'd the qneen : 
She fed within her veins a flame unseen ; 
The hero's vakMnr, acts, and birth, inspire 
Her sold with k)ve, and fon the secret fire. 
His words, his k»oks, imprinted in her hewrt, 
Improve the passion, and increase the smart. 
Now, when the purple mom had chas'd away 
The dewy shadows, and restored the day, 
Her sister first with early care she sought. 
And thus in mournful accents eas'd her thoiui^t : 
** My dearest Anna ! what new dreams afliight 
My laboring soul ! what visions of the night 
Disturb my quiet, and distract my breast 
With strange ideas of our Trojan guest! 
His worth, his actions, and majestic air, 
A man descended from the gods declare. 
Fear ever argues adegen'rate kind : 
His birth is well asserted by hi^ mind. 
Then, what he suffer'd when by Fate betray'd. 
What brave attempts for falling Troy he made . 
Such wero his looks, so gracehdly he spoke, 
That, were I not resolvM against the yoke 
Of hapless marriage— never to be curs'd 
With second love, so&tal was my first— 
To this one error I might yiekl again : 
For, since Sichcus was untimely slain. 
This only man is able to subvert 
The fix'd foundations of my stubborn heart. 
And, to confess my frailty to my shame, 
Somewhat I find within, if not the same, 
Too like the sparkles of my former flame. 
But first let yawning earth a passage read. 
And let me through the dark abyas deiesad^ 
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Pint let areQ|;iiig Jove, tvith flamee from high, 
Drive down this body to the nether eky, 
CondemnM with gbo«rts in endlees night to lie — 
Before I break the plighted faiih I gave ! 
No ! he who had my vows, shall ever have : 
For, whom I lov'd on earth, I worship in the 

grave.'* 
She said: the tears ran gushing from her eyes, 
And stopp'd her speech. Her sister thus re* 

plies : 
** O, dearer than the vital air I breathe ! 
Will you to grief your blooming years bequeath, 
CondemnM to waste in woes your lonely life, 
Without the joys of mother, or of wife I 
Think you these tears, this pompous train of wo, 
Are known or valu*d by the ghosts below ? 
I grant that while your sorrows yet were greeo, 
It well became a woman, and a queen, 
The vows of Tyrian princes to neglect. 
To scorn larbas, and his love reject. 
With all the Libyan lords of mighty name : 
But will you fight against a pleasing flame ? 
This Uttle spot of land which heav'n bestows, 
On ev'ry side is henun'd with warlike foes : 
G«tulian cities here are q>read around, 
And fierce Numidians there your frontiers 

bound: 
Here lies a barren waste of thirs^ land, 
And there the Syrtes raise the moving sand : 
BarcaMn troops besiege the narrow shore. 
And from the sea Pygmalion threatens more. 
Propitious heav*n, ami gacious Juno, lead 
This wand*ring navy to your needful aid : 
How will your empire spread, your city rise, 
From such a union, and with such allies ! 
Implore the (avour of the pow'rs above ; 
And leave the conduct of the rest of love. 
Continue still your hospitable way. 
And still invent occasions of their stay. 
Till storms and winter winds thall cease to 

threat, 
And planks and oars repair their shattered 

fleet.** 
These words, which from a friend and sis- 
ter came, 
With ease resolv*d the scruples of her fame, 
And added fiiry to the kindled flame. 
Inspir*d with hope, the project they pursue : 
On evVy altar sacrifice renew ; 
A chosen ewe of two years dd they pay 
To Ceres, Bacchus, and the god of day. 
Preferring Juno*spow*r (for Juno ties 
The miptial knot, and makes the marriage 

joyi,) 
The beauteous queen before her altar stands, 
And holds the golden goblet in her hands, 
A milkwwhite heifer she with flow*rs adorns. 
And poufs tho ruddy wine betwixt her homt 



And, while the priests with pray'r tlM foib !■» 

voke, 
She feeds their altars with Sabeaa i 
With hourly care the sacrifice renews. 
And snxiously the panting entrails views. 
What priestly rites, alas ! what pious art. 
What vows avail to cure a bleeding heart f 
A gentle fire she feeds within her veiDSy 
Where the sofl god secure in silence Feifoa, 

Sick with desire, and seeking him she kufvi^ 
From street to street the raving Dido roves. 
So, when the watchful shepherd, fi?om the bliady. 
Wounds with a random shaft the rsreleaa hind^ 
Distracted with her pain she flies the woods. 
Bounds o*er the lawn, and seeks the alsal 

floods— 
With fruitless care ; for still the fatal dart 
Sticks in her side, and rankles in her heart. 
And now she leads the Trojan chief along 
The lofty walls, amidst the busy throng ; 
Displays her Tyrian wealth, and rising town« 
Which love, without his labour, naakeshk own. 
This pomp she shows, to tempt her wand'raig 

guest; 
Her fault*ring tongue forbids to speak the i 
When day declines, and feasts renew the i ^ 
Still on his (ace she feeds her famish*d sight; ' 
She longs again to hear the prince relate 
His own adventures, and the Trojan fate. 
He tells it o*er and o'er ; but still in vain. 
For still she begs to hear it once again. 
The hearer on Uie speaker's mouth depends : 
And thus the tragic story never ends. [light 

Then, when they part, when Phoebe** peler 
Withdraws, and falling stars to sleep invite 
She last remains, when ev'ry guest is gone. 
Sits on the bed he press'd, and sighs aloiie 
Absent, her absent hero sees and hears ; 
Or in her bosom young Ascanius bears, 
And seeks the father's image in the ch^, 
If love by likeness might be so beguii'd. 

Meantime the rising tow'rs are at a stand ;; 
No labours exercise the youthftU band. 
Nor use of arts, nor toils of armn, they know ; 
The mole is left unfinish'd to the foe ; 
The mounds, the works, the walls, neglected Ue^ 
Short of their promis'd height, that seem*d to 
threat the sky. 

But when imperial Juno, from above, 
Saw Dido fetter'd in the chains of kyve, 
Hot with the venom which her veins infiam'df 
And by no sense of shame to be redaim'd. 
With soothing words to Venus she begtm : 
" High praises, endless honours, you have wqb» 
And mighty trophies, with your worthy son! 
Two gods a silly wonuui have undone ! 
Nor am I ignorant, you both suspect 
This rising city, which my haadi erect : 
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Bot ihall celaiiial discord nerer cease 1 
T is better ended in a lasting peace. 
You staad possessed of all jour soul desirM ; 
Poor Dido with coosuming love is fir*d. 
Your Trojan with my Tyrian let us join ; 
So Dido shall be jours, iEneas iiiin»— 
One commoo kingdom, one united line. 
Eliza shall a Dardan lord obey, 
And lofty Carthage for a dow'r convey ." 
Then Venus (who her hidden fraud descried, 
Which would the sceptre of the world misguide 
To Libyan shores) thus artfully replied : 
*< Who, but a (bol, would wars witli Juno choose. 
And such alliance and such gifla refuse. 
If fortune with our joint desires comply ? 
The doubt is all from Jore, and destiny ; 
Lest he forbid, with absolute ooromand, 
To mix the people in one oommon land— 
Or will the Trojan and the Tyrian line, 
In Issting leagues and sure succession, join. 
Bui you, the partner of his bed and throne, 
May move his mind: my wishes are your 

own." 
** Mine," said imperial Juno, *' be the care :— 
Time urges now : — to perfect this affair, 
Attend my counsel, and the secret share. 
When next the Sun his rising light displays. 
And gilds the world below with purple rays, 
The queen, ^neas, and the Tyrian court, 
Shall to the shady woods, for sylvan game, re- 
sort; 
There, while the huntsmen pitch their (oils 

around, 
And cheerful horns, from side to side, reeound, 
A pitchy cbud shall cover all the plain 
With hail, and thunder, and tempec^tuoos rain : 
The fearful train shall take their speedy flight. 
Dispersed and all involvM in gloomy night : 
One cave a grateful shelter shall afford 
To the fair princess and the Trojan lord. 
I win myself the bridal bed prepare. 
If you, to bless the nuptials, wiU be there : 
So shall theirloves be crownM with due delights. 
And Hymen shall be present at the rites.*' 
The queen of love consents, and closely smiles 
At her vain project, and disoover'd wiles. 

The rosy mom was risen from the main. 
And boms and hounds awake the princely 

train: 
They issue early through the city gate, 
Where the more wakefiil huntsmen ready wait, 
With nets, and toils, and darts, besKie the 

force 
Of Spartan dogs, and swifl Massylian horse. 
The Tyrian peers and odScers of state, 
For the slow queen, in antechambers wait : 
Her lofly courser, in the court bekm, 
(Wbohk majestic rider seemf to knowj 



Proud of his purple trapping, paws the ground^ 
And champs the golden bit, and spreads the 

foam around. 
The queen at length appears t on either hand. 
The brawny guards in martial order stand. 
A flowered cymar with golden fringe she wore. 
And at her back a golden quiver bore. 
Her flowing hair a gulden caul restrains, 
A golden dasp the Tyrian robe sustains. 
Then young Ascanius, with a sprightly grace^ 
Leads on the Trojan youth to riew the chase. 
But frur above the rest in beauty shines 
The great ^neas, when the troop he joins; 
Like fair Apollo, when he leaves the frost 
Of wintry Xanthus, and the Lycian coast, 
When to his native Delos he resorts, 
Ordains the dances, and renews the sports ; 
Where painted Scythians, mix'd with Cretan 



Before the joyful altars join their hands : 
Himself, on Cynthus wsUcing, sees below 
The merry madness of the sacred show. 
Green wreaths of bays his length of hair endote i 
A golden fillet binds his awful brows : 
His quiver sounds. — ^Not less the prince is watm 
In manly presence, or in k>fly mien. 
Now had they reach*d the hills, and storm'd 
the seat 
Of savage beasts, in dens, their last retreat. 
The cry pursues the mountain-goats: they 

bound 
From rock to rock, and keep the craggy ground t 
Quite otherwise the stags, a trembling train, 
In herds unsingled, scour the dusty plain. 
And a long chase, in open view maintaia 
The glad Ascanius, as his courser guides, 
Spurs through the vale, and these aiKi those out- 
rides. 
His horse's flanks and sides are fbrc'd to feel 
The clanking lash, and goring of the steel. 
Impatiently be views the (eeble prey, 
Wishing some nobler beast to cross his way ; 
And rather woukl the tusky boar attend, 
Or see the tawny lion downward bend. 
Meantime, the gaibVing donds obscure the 
skies: 
From pole to pole the fbrky liditning flies 
The rattling thunders roU ; and Juno pours 
A wintry deluge down, and sounding show'rs. 
The company dispers'd, to coverts riie, [side. 
And seek the homely cots, or mountain's huQow 
The rapid rains, descending from the hills, 
To rolling torrents raise the creeping rills. 
The queen and prince, as Love or FoctoM 

guides. 
One common cavera in her boeom hides. 
Then first the trembling earth the signal gare; 
And flashing fires enlighten all the oave: 
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Hen from below, and Juno from abore, 

And bowling nympha, were conscious to their 

lore. 
Froa this iU-ocneDM hour, in time arose 
Debate and death, and all succeeding woes. 
The queeo, whom sense of honour could not 

move, 
No longer made a secret of her love, 
But call'd it marriage, bj that specious name 
To veil the crime, auid sanctify die shame. 

The loud report thro^rii Libyan cities goes : 
Fame the great ill, from small beginnings 

grows— 
Swift from the first; and ev'ry moment brings 
New rigour to her flights, new pinions to her 

wings 
Soon grows the pigmy to gigantic size ; 
Her tott on earth, her forehead in the skies. 
Sorag'd acainst the gods, rerengefiil Earth 
Produc*dher, last of the Titanian birth- 
Swift is her walk, mote swift her winged haste— 
A rooostrous phantom, horrible and rast. 
As nuiny phmiai as liSse her lofty flight. 
So many piercing eyes enlarge her sight : 
Millions of op'ning mouths to Fame belong ; 
And er*ry mouth is fiimishM with a tongue ; 
And round with listening ears thefljring plague is 

hung< 
She fills the peaceful unirerse with cries : 
No slumbers erer close her wakeful eyes : 
By day, from lofty towers her head she shows. 
And spreads thro* trembling crowds disas*trous 

news, 
With court informers haunts, and royal spies ; 
Things done relates ; not done she feigns ; and 

mingles truth with lies. 
Talk is her bus*neas ; and her chief delight 
To tell of prodigies, and cause afiright. 
fihe fills the people's eurs with Didoes name, 
Who, '* lost to honour and the sense of shame, 
Admits into her throne and nuptial bed 
A wandering guest, who from his country fled : 
Whole days with him she passes in delights, 
And wastes in luxury long winter nights, 
Forgetftil of her fame and royal trust, 
Dissdr'd in ease, abandon'd to her lust.*' 

The goddess widely spreads the loud report 
And flies at length to king larbas* court. 
When first possess*d with this unwelcome 

news, 
Whom did he not of men and gods accuse 1 
This prince, fixwn rarished Garmantis bom, 
A hundred temples did with spoils adorn. 
In Aiamon*s honour, his celestial sire ; 
A hundred altars fed with wakeful fire ; 
Attl, through his rast dominions, priests or- 

dainM, 
Whoae watcfafbl care these holy rites maintain*d. 



The gates and columns were with 



And Mood of rictim beasts eorich'd tbegrouMl* 

He, when he heard a ftigitire ooukl mora 
The Tyrian princess, who disdain'd his 1ot», 
His breast with fury bum'd, his eyes with fir»-* 
Mad with despair, impatient with desire- 
Then on the sacred altars pouring wine, 
He thus with pray*rs implor*d his sire diriDe : 
" (Sreat Jove, propitious to the Moorish race, 
Who ieast on painted beds, with off*rings graee 
Thy temples, and adore thy pow'r divine, 
With blood of rictims, and with sparkling wiBe; 
Seest thou not this ? or do we fear in vain 
Thy boasted thunder, and thy thoughtless reigaf 
Do thy broad hands the forky lightnings lanest 
Thine are the bolts, or the blind work <rf'cfaaDect 
A wand' ring woman builds, within ow state, 
A little town, bought at an easy rate ; 
She pays me homage, (and my grants allow 
A narrow space of Libyan lands to plough,) 
Tet, scorning me, by passion blindly led, 
Admits a banish'd Trojan to hor bed! 
And now, this other Paris, with his train 
Ofconquer'd cowards, must in Afric reign! 
(Whom, what they are, their looks and garb 

confess. 
Their locks with oil perftnn'd, their Lydiam 

dress.) 
He takes the spoil, enjoys the princely dame ; 
And I, rejected I, adore an empty name ! 

His vows, in haughty terms, he thus preferr'd. 
And held his altar's horns : the mighty Thund'rer 

heard. 
Then cost his eyes on Carthage, where he Ibund 
The lustful pair in lawless pleasure drown'd. 
Lost in their loves, insensible of shame, 
And both forgetftil of their better fame. 
He calls Cyllenius ; and the god attends ; 
By whom this menacing command he sends : 
" Oo mount the western winds, and cleave the 

sky; 
Then, with a swift de«:ent, to Carthage fly ; 
There find the Trojan chief, who wastes hia 

days 
In slothftil riot and inglorious ease, 
Nor minds the ftiture city, given by Fate. 
To him ihiyr message from my mouth relate : 
Not so fair Venus hop'd, when twice she won 
Thy life with pray*rs ; nor prorais'd such a sco. 
Hers was a hero, destin'd to command 
A martial race, and rule the Latian land ; 
Who should his ancient line from Teucer draw; 
And on the conquer *d world impose the law. 
If glory cannot move a mind so mean, 
Nor future praise firom fading pleasure wean, 
Yet why should he defraud his son of fame 
And grudge the Romans their immurtal nam* 
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l^hat are hit Ttin detignf ? what hopes he more 
From hit loof lingering on • hoeCale tbore, 
Regardlen to redeem hie booour lost. 
And for his race to gain the Auionian ooMt ? 
Bid him with speed the Tyrian court forsake : 
With this command the slumb'ring warrior 

wake." 
Hermes obe^rs : with golden pinions binds 
His flying feet, and rooonu the western winds : 
And, whether o'er the seas or earth he flies, 
With rapid force ihey bear him down the skies. 
But first he grams within his awful hand 
The mark of sor reign pow*r, his magic wand : 
With this he draws the ^osts from boUow 

graves; 
With this he drires them down the S^gian 

waves; 
With this he seals in sleep the wakeful sightf 
And eyes, though clos'd in death, restores to 

light. 
Thus arm'd, the god begins his airy race, 
And driTes the racking clouds along the liquid 

space;* 
Now sees the top of Atlas, as he flies, 
Whose brawny back supports the starry skie»— 
Atlas, whose head, with piny foresU crownM, 
Is beaten by the winds— with foggy vapours 

bound. [chin 

Snows hide his shoulders : from beneath his 
The foimts of rolling streams their race begin : 
A beard of ice on his large breast depends--- 
Here, poisM upon his wings, the god descends : 
Then, resting thus, he from the tow'ring height 
Piung'd downward with precipitated flight. 
Lights on the seas, and skims along the flood ; 
As water fowls, who seek their fishy food, 
Less, and yet less, to distant prospect show ; 
By turns they danoe aloft, and dive below; 
Like these, Uie steerage of his wings he plies, 
And near the sur&ce of the water flies : 
Till, having pass'd the seas, and cross'd the 

sands, 
He cWd his wings, and stoopM on Libyan 



Where shepherds once were hous'd in homely 
sheds, [heads. 

Now tow'rs within the douds advance their 
Arriving there, he found the Trojan prince 
New ramparts raising for the town's defence, 
A purple scarf, with gold arobroiderM o^er, 
(dueen Dido's gift,) about his waist he wore ; 
A sword, with glittering geois diversified, 
For ornament, not use, hung idly by his side. 
Then thus, with winged words, the god began. 
Resuming his own shape — " I>egen'rate man! 
Thou woman's property ! what mak'st thoa 

here, 
These foreign walls and Tyrian tow'rs to rear, 



Forgetful of thy own ? All-powerful Jove, 
Who sways the world below and heav'n above, 
Has sent me down with this severe command : 
What means thy ling'ring in the Libyan land ? 
If gkiry cannot move a mind so mean, 
Nor future praise from flitting pleasure weany 
Regard the fortunes of thy rising heir : 
The promised crown let young Ascanius wear, 
To whom th* Ausoaian scepure, and the state 
Of Rome's imperial name, is ow'd by Fate." 
So spoke the god ; and, speaking, took his flight, 
Involv'd in cknids ; and vanish'd out of sight. 
The pious prince was seiz'd with sudden 
fear : [hair : 

Mute was his tongue, and upright stood his 
Revolving in his mmd the stem command. 
He longs to fly, and kiathes the charming land. 
What shoukl he say ? or how should he begin? 
What course, alas ! remains, to steer between 
Th' oflended lover and the pow'rfiil queen ? 
This way, and that, he turns his anxious mind, 
And all expedients tries, and none can find. 
Fix'd on the deed, but doubtful of the means- 
After long thought, to this advice he leans : 
Three chiefii he calls, commands them to re- 
pair 
The fleet, and ship their men, with silent care : 
Some plausible pretence he bids them find. 
To colour what in secret he design'd. 
Himself, meantime, the softest hours would 

choose. 
Before the love-sick lady heard the news ; 
And move her tender mind by slow degrees, 
To suflTer what the sovereign power decrees ; 
Jove will inspire him, when, and what tosay.^— 
They hear with pleasure, and with haste obey. 
But soon the queen perceives the thin dis- 
guise: 
(What arts can blind a jealous woman's eyes ?) 
She was the first to find the secret firaud, 
Before the fatal news was blaz'd abroad. 
Love the first motions of the lover hears, 
Quick to presage, and e'en in safety fears. 
Nor impious Fame was wanting to report 
The ships repair'd, the Trojan's quick resort. 
And purpose to forsake the Tyrian court. 
Frantic with fear, impatient of the wound. 
And impotent of mind, she roves the city round. 
Loss wiM the Bacchanalian damos appear, 
When, from afar, their nightly god they hear. 
And howl about the hills, and shake the wreathy 



At length she finds the dear perfidious man. 
Prevents his form'd excuse, and thus began : 
** Base and ungrateful ! could you hope to fly. 
And, undiscovered, 'scape a lover's eye? 
Nor coukl my kindness your compassioa move, 
Nor plighted vows, nor dearer bands of lore t 
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Or is the death of a despairing queen 

Not worth preventing, though too well fijreieen? 

It'oa when the wintry wmds ooounand yottr 

Too dare the tempests, and defy the sea. 
False as you are, suppose you were not bound 
To lands unknown, and foreign coasts to sound; 
Were Troy restoHd, and Priam's happy reign, 
Now durst you tempt, for Troy, the raging 

main? 
See, whom you fly ! am I the foe you shun ? 
Now, by those holy vows, so late begun, 
By this right hand (since I have nothing more 
To challenge, but the faith you gave before) 
I beg you by these tears too truly shed. 
By die new pleasures of our nuptial bed ; 
If ever Dido, when you roost were kind. 
Were pleasing in your eyes, or touch'd yo«r 

mind : [pl^ce, 

By these my pray'rs, if pray'rs may yet have 
Pity the fortune of a ladling race ! 
For you I have provok'd a tyrant's hate, 
Incens'd the Libyan and the Tyrian state ; 
For you alone, I suffer in my fiune, 
Bereft of honour, and ezposM to shame ! 
Whom have I now to tnist, ungrateful guest ? 
(That only name remains of all the rest !) 
What have I left ? or whither can I fly ? 
Must I attend Pygmalion's cruelty, 
Or till larbasshaH in triumph lead 
A queen, that proudly soom'd his proffer'd bed ! 
Had you deferr'd, at least, your hasty flight, 
And left behind some pledge of our delight, 
Some babe to bless the mother's mournful sight, 
Some young ^neas to supply your place. 
Whose features might express his fiither's laoe; 
I should not then ooraplain to live bereft 
Of aU my husband, or bo whoUy left." 
Here paus'd the queen. Unmov'd he holds 

his eyes. 
By Jove*B command ; nor suffered love to rise, 
Tho' heaving in his heart ; and thus at length 

replies: 
** Fair queen, you never can enough repeat 
Your boundless favours, or I own my debt ; 
Nor can my mind fi>rget Eliza's name. 
While vital breath inspires this mortsl frame. 
This only let me speak in my defence— 
I never hop'd a secret flight from hence, 
Much less pretended to the lawful claim 
Of sacred nuptials, or a husband's name. 
For, if indulgent heav'n would leave me free, 
And not submit my life lo Fate's decree. 
My choice would lead me to the Trojan shore, 
Those relics to review, their dust adore. 
And Priam's ruin'd palace to restore. 
And now the Delphian oracle commands, 
And Fate invites me to the Latian lands. 



That is the promis'd place to which T i 
And an my vows are terminated there. 
If you, a Tyrian and a stranger bora, 
With walls and tow'rs, a Libyan town adotn^ 
Why may not we— like you, a foreign rac«— 
Like you, seek shelter in a foreign placed 
As often as the night obscures the sidee 
With humid shades, or twinkling stars ariaa, 
Anchises* angry ghost in dreams appears. 
Chides my delay, and fills my soul with fearvs 
And young Ascanius justly may complauiiy 
Defrauded of his fate, and destin'd reign. 
E'en now the herald of the gods appeared— 
Waking I saw him, and his messace heard. 
From Jove he came commiasionM, heavaal^ 

bright 
With radiant beams, and manifest to sight 
(The sender and the sent I both attest :) 
These walls he enter'd, and these words e^- 

press'd. 
Fair queen, oppose not what the gods coaunaod : 
Forc'd by my fate, I leave your happy land.** 

Thus while he spoke, already «he began 
With sparkling eyes to view the guiky man, 
From head to foot, survey'd his person o^er, 
Nor longer these outrageous tiireats forbore t 
"False as thou art, and more than fUae, flib 

sworn! 
Not sprimg from noble blood, nor goddess buiUt 
But hewn from harden'd entrails df a rocic ! 
And rough Hyrcanian tigers gave thee snck ! 
Why should I fawn ? what have I vnno to fear T 
Did he once look, or lend a list'ning ear, 
Sigh'd when I sobb'd, or shed one kindly tearf 
AU symptoms of a base ungrateful mind. 
So fcKil, that which is worse 't is hard to find. 
Of man's injustice why should I complaint 
The gods, and Jove himself, behold in vain 
Triumphant treason ; yet no thunder flies ; 
Nor Juno views my wrongs, with equal eyes : 
Faithless is earth, and faithless are the skies! 
Justice is fled, and truth is now no more ! 
I sav'd the ^hipwreck'd exile on my shore ; 
With needful food his hungry Trojans fed ; 
I took the traitor to my throne and bed : 
Fool that I was — 't is little to repeat 
The rest— I stor'd and rigg'd his ruin'd fleet. 
1 rave, I rave ! a god's command he pleadi, 
And makes Keav'n accessory to his deeds. 
Now Lycian lots, and now die Delian god, 
Now Hermes is employ'd from Jove's abode. 
To warn him hence ; as if the peaceful state 
Of heav'nly pow'rs were touch'd with humaa 
But go ! thy flight no longer I detain — [fiite. 
Go! seek thy promis'd kingdom through tb^ 

main! 
Yet, if the heavhis will hear my picas vow, 
The faithless waves, not half so false as thou, 
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Or 0tacret sandf, ahftll Mpolcfarw afibrd 
To the prouH Taneb, and their perjur'd lord. 
Then shall thou call on ininr'd Dido's name ; 
Dido shall come in a Mack sulphury flame : 
When death has ooce diaMiT*d her mortal 

framo — 
Shad smile to tee the traitor mbAf weep : 
Her angry ghost arising from the deep, 
Shall haunt thee waking, and disturb thy sleep. 
At least my shade thy punishment shall know ; 
And Fame shall spread the pleasing news b»- 

k)w." 
Abf uptly here she stops— then turns away 
Her loathing eyes, and shuns the sight of day. 
Amaz*d he stood, rerolnng in hii nuod 
What speech to frame, and what excuse to find. 
Her fearful maids their fearful mistress led, 
And softly laid her on her iWry bed. 

But good ^neas, though he much desir*d 
To give that pity which her grief requir*d— 
Though much he moum'd and laboured with hit 

lore— 
Resoly'd at length, obeys the wiU of Jove ; 
Reriews his forces : they with early care 
Unmoor their veesels, and for sea prepare. 
The fleet is soon afloat, in all its pride ; 
And well-caulk'd galleys in the harbour ride. 
Then oaks for oars they feli'd ; or, as they stood, 
Of its green arms deepoil'd the growing wood, 
Studious of flight. The beach is eover'd 

o'er 
With Trojan bands that blacken all the shore : 
On et'ry side are seen, descending down, 
Thick swarms of soldiers, loaden from the town. 
Thus, in batulia, march unbodied ants, 
Fearful of winter, and of future wants, 
T* inrade the corn, and to their cells convey 
The phmder'd forage of thoir yellow prey. 
The sable troops, akmg the narrow tracks, 
Scarce bear the weighty burden on their backs i 
Some set their shoulders to the pond'rous grain ; 
Some guard the spoil, some lash the lagging 

train; 
All ply their set'ral tasks, and equal toil sustain. 
What pangs the tender breast of Dido tore. 
When (irom the tow'r she saw the corer'd shore, 
And heard the shouts of sailors, from afar, 
Mix*d with the murmurs of the wal'ry war ! 
All-powerful Love ! what changes canst tboa 

cause 
In human hearto, SQb|ected to thy laws ! 
Once more her haughty soul the tyrant bends : 
To pray'rs and mean submisvioDs she descends. 
No female arts or aids she lefi untried. 
Nor coim«eU unexplored, before she died. 
« Look, Anna ! look I the Trepans crowd to sea ; 
Tliey spread ihnr eanvafs, and their ancfaon 

weigh. 



The shouting crew their ships with guriaads 

bind. 
Invoke the sea-gods, and invite the wind. 
CouU I have thought this threat'ning blow to 

near, 
My tender soul had been forewarned to bear. 
But do not you my last request deny : 
With yon perfidious man your interest try. 
And bring me news, if I must lire or die* 
You are hb fav*rite ; you akme can find 
The dark recesses of his inmost mind : 
In all his trusted secrets you have part, 
And know the sofk approaches of his heart. 
Haste then, and humbly seek my haughty fee; 
Tell him, I did not with the Grecians go, 
Nor did my fleet against his friends empk)j, 
Nor swore the rain of unhappy Troy, 
Nor mov'd with hands profiuie his fiitber's dnsC : 
Why should he then reject a suit so just? 
Whom does he shun ? and whither would he 

fly? 
Can he this last, this only pray'r deny ? 
Let him at least his dangerous flight delay t 
Wait better winds, and hope a cidmersea. 
The nuptials, he disclaims, I urge no mac<s : 
Let him pursue the promis'd T«atin shore. 
A short delay is all I ask him now— 
A pause of grief, an interval from wo, 
Till my soft soul be tempered to sustain 
Aocustom'd sorrows, and inorM to pain. 
If you in pity grant this one request, 
My death shall glut the hatred of his breast.*' 
This mournfU message pious Anna bears. 
And seconds, with her own, her sister's tears ; 
But all her arts are still employ'd in vain: 
Again she comes, and is refiis'd again. 
His harden'd heart nm pray'rs nor threatenings 

move; 
Fate, and the god, had stopp'd hu ears to love. 

As when the winds their airy quarrel try, 
Justling from every quarter of the sky,- 
This way and that the mountam oak they bead ; 
His boughs they shatter, and his branches rend ; 
With leaves and fidliag mast they spread thft 

ground ; 
The h(4low valleys echo to the sound i 
Unmoved, the royal plant their fury mocks, 
Or, shaken, clings more cloeely to the rocks t 
Far as he riioots his feow'ring head on hi^ 
So deep in earth his fixed fimndations lie. 
No less a storm the Trojan hero bears ; 
Thick messages and lond complaints he heari. 
And bandied words, still beating on his ears. 
Sighs, groans, and tears, pioclaim his inward 



But the firm purpose of his heart remains. 

The wretched queen, pursu'd by cruel Fate, 
BegiM at kagth the light of hewen to nata, 
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AmA loathei to live. Then dire portents she 

sees, 
To hasten on the death her soul decrees— 
Strange to relate ! for when belbreihe shrine 
She pours in sacrifice the purple vrine, 
The purple wine is tum'd to putrid blood ; 
And the white offer'd milk oonrerts to mud 
This dire presage, to her alone reveal'd, 
From all, and e*en her sister, she conceal'd. 
A marble temple stood within the grove, 
Sacred to death, and to her mordeHd love ; 
That honour'd chapel she had hung around 
With snowy fleeces, and with gariands crown'd : 
Oft, when ilie visited this kmelj dome, 
Strange voices issued from her husband's tomb : 
She thought she heard him summon her away, 
Invite her to his grave, and chide her stay. 
Hourly 't is heard, when with a boding note 
The solitary screech-owl strains her throat, 
And, on a chimney's top or turret's height. 
With songs obscene disturbs the silence of the 

night. 
Besides, old prQ|>hecies augment her fears ; 
And stem ^neas in her dreams appears, 
Disdainful as by day : she seems alone, 
To wander in her sleep, through ways unknown, 
Guideless and dark ; or, in a desert plain. 
To seek her subjecU, and to seek in vain- 
Like Pentheus, when distracted with his fear, 
He saw two suns and double Thebes appear ; 
Or mad Orestus, when his mother's ghost 
Full in his &ce infernal torches toard, 
And shook her snaky locks : he shuns the sight, 
Flies o'er the stage, surpris'd with mortal fright ; 
The fiiries guard the door, and intercept his 
flight. 
Now, smking underneath a kmd of grief. 
Prom death alone she seeks her last relief: 
The time and means resdv'd within her breast, 
She to her mournful sister thus address'd : 
(Dissemoling hope, her cloudy front she dears, 
And a false vigour in her eyes appears.) 
•' Rejoice !" she said, " instracted from above, 
My kyver I shall gain, or lose my love. 
Nigh rising Atlas, next the filling son. 
Long tracts of ^Ethiopian climates run : 
There a Massylian priestess I have found, 
Honour'd for age, for magic arts renown'd : 
Th' Hesperian temple was her trusted care ; 
'T was she supplied the wakeful dragm'sfiure. 
She poppy-seeds in honey taught to steep, 
Bedaim'd his rage, and sooth'd him into sleep : 
She watch'd the golden fruit. Her charms un- 
bind 
The chains of love, or fix them on the mind : 
She stops the torrents, leaves the channd 

dry, 
Repsb the stars, and backward bswt the riqr. 



The yawning earth rebellows to her call ; 
Pale ghosts ascend ; and mountain ashes falL 
Witness, ye gods, and thou my better part. 
Row losJth I am to try this impious art ! 
Within the secret court, with silent care. 
Erect a lofty pile, expos'd in air ; 
Hang, on the topmost part, the Trojan vest, 
Spoils, arms, and presents, of my &ithless guest* 
Next, under these, the bridal bed be plac'd, 
Where I my ruin in his arms embrac'd. 
All relics of the wretch are doom'd to fire ; 
For so the priestess and her charms require." 
Thus fiu* she sakl, and fWther speech forbears. 
A mortal palenses in her &ce appears 
Yet the mistrusuess Anna couki not find 
The secret fiio'ial in these rites design'd ; 
Nor thought so dire a rage possess'd hernuod. 
Unknowing of a train conceal'd so well. 
She fear'd no worse than when Sidueus tdk 
Therefore obeys. The fatal pile they rear. 
Within the secret court, expos'd in air. 
The cloven holms and pines are heap'd on hi^fi. 
And garlands on the holk>w spaces lie. 
Sad cypress, vervain, yew, compose the wreath; 
And ev'ry baleful green denoting death. 
The queen, determin'd to the &tal deed. 
The spoils and sword he left, in order spread 
And the man's image on the nuptial bed. 
And now (the sacred altars plac'd around 
The priestess enters with her hair unbound. 
And ^rice invokes the pow'rs below the ground* 
Ni^t, Erebus, and Chaos, she prodaims, 
And threefoM Hecat with her hundred names. 
And three Dianas : next she sprinkles round, 
With feign'd Avemian drops, the hallow^ 

ground; 
Gulls hoary simples, found by Phoebe's light. 
With brazen sickles reap'd at noon of ni^t ; 
Then mixes baleful juices in the bowl. 
And cuts the forehead of a new-bom fbali 
Robbing the niocher*s love. The destin'd queen 
Observes, assisting at the rites obscene : 
A leaven'd cake in her devoted hands 
She hokis ; and next the highest altar stands : 
One tender foot was shod, her other bare ; 
GKrt was her gatheHd gown, and ktose her hair. 
Thus dress'd, she summon'd, with her dying 

' breath. 
The heavens and planets,coos<^ious ofher deathf 
And ev'ry pow*r, if any rules above. 
Who minds or who revenges injur'd love. 

'Twas dead of night,when weary bodies doso 
Their eyes in bakny sleep, and soft repose : 
The winds no longer whisper through the woods» 
Nor murm'ring tules disturb the gentle floods* 
The stars in sUent order mov'd around ; 
And Peace, with downy wings, was brooding on 
the ground. 
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The floda mad hmeit, and partyoolour'd fowl 
Which hauDt the woods or swim the weedy pool, 
StrotchM OD the quiet earth, securely lay, 
Forgetting the past labours of the day. 
All else of nature's commaa gift partake; 
Unhappy Dido was alone avi^e. 
Nor sleep nor ease the fiirions queen can find : 
Sleep fled her eyes, as quiet fled her mind. 
Despair, and rage, and lore, divide her heart ; 
Despair and rage had some, but love the greater 
part. 
Then thus she said within her secret mind : 
<* What shall I do? what succour can I find? 
Beoorae a suppliant to larbas* pride. 
And take my turn to court and be denied ? 
Shall I with' this ungrateful Trojan go, 
Forsake an empire, and attend a foe ? 
Himself I refug'd, and his train relieved— 
'T is true— 4Mit am I sure to be received 
Can gratitude in Trogan souls have place ? 
Laomedon still lives in all his race ! 
Then, shall I seek alone the churlish crew. 
Or with my fleet, their flying sails pursoe ? 
What force have I but those, who scarce before 
I drew reluctant from their native shore? 
Will they again embark at my desire, 
Once more sustain the seas, and quit their se- 
cond Tyre? 
Rather with steel thy guilty breast invade, 
And take the fortune thou thyself hast made. 
Tour pity, sister, first seduc'd my mind. 
Or seconded too well what I designM. 
These dear-bought pleasures had I never 

known. 
Had I continued free, and stiU my own- 
Avoiding love, I had nq^ found despair. 
But shared with savage beasts the common air. 
Like them, a lonely lUTe I might have led, 
Not moum'd the living, nor dbturbM the dead." 
These thoughts she brooded in her anxiouf 

breast.— 
On board, the Trojan found more easy rest. 
Resolv'd to sail, in sleep he passM the night ; 
And ordered all things for his early flighL 
To whom onoa more the winged god appears 
His former youthful mien and shape he wears, 
And with this new alarm invades his ears : 
" Sleep'st thou,0 goddes84iom? and canst 

thou drown 
Thy needful cares, so near a hostile town, 
Beset with foes; nor hear'st the western gales 
Invite thy passage, and inspire thy sails? 
She harbours in her heart a furious hate, 
(And thou shalt find the dire effects too late,) 
Fix'd on revenge, and obstinate to die. [fly. 
Haste swiftly hence, while thou hast pow*r to 
The sea with ships will soon be coveHd o*er, 
And Mazing firebrands kindle all the shore. 



Prevent her rage, while night obscaret the 

skies; 
And sail beibre the purple room arise. 
Who knows whafhazards thy delay may briiaf ? 
Woman 's a various and a changeful thing.*^ 
Thus Hermes m the dream; then took his i^^it, 
Aloft in air unseen, and mix'd in night. 

Twice wam'd by the celestial messenger. 
The pious prince arose with hasty fear ; 
Then rous*d his drowsy train without delay : 
*' Haste to your banks, yoor crookod anchors 

weigh. 
And spreads your flying sails, and stand to sea! 
A god commands : he stood before my sight, 
And urg'd us once again to speedy flight. 
O sacred pow'r ! what pow*r soo'er thou art. 
To thy blest orders I resign my heart. 
Lead thou the way ; protect thy Trojan bands 
And prosper the design thy will commands." 
He said ; «nd, drawing finth his flaming swofd, 
His thund'ring arm divides the many-twisted 

Qord. 
An emulating seal inspires his train : 
They run; they snatch; they rush into the 

main. [shorea, 

With headlong haste they leave the desert 
And brush the liquid seas with laboring oar*. 

Aurora now had left her saflfron bed. 
And beams of eariy light the heav'ns o*erspread, 
When fixKn a tow'r, the queen, with wakeftd 

eyes, 
Saw day point upward Cnxa the rosy skies. 
She look'd to seaward : but the sea was void, 
And scarce in ken the sailing ships descried. 
Stung with despite, and fiirious with deqjair. 
She struck her trembling breast, and tore her 

hair. 
'And shall th' ongratefiil traitor go, (she said,) ^ 
My land forsaken, and my love betra/d ? 
Shall we not arm ? not rush from ev*ry street? 
To follow, sink, and bum his perjur*d fleet? 
Haste ! haul my galleys out! pursue the foe ! 
Bring flaming brands! set sail, and swiftly row! 
What have I said ! where am I ? Fuiy turns 
My braini and my distemper'd bosom bums ; 
Then, when I gave my person and my throne. 
This hate, this rage, had been more timely 

shown. 
See now the promisM fitith, the vanntea name, 
The pious man, who rushing through the flamOi 
Preserv'd bis gods, and to the Phrygian shorn 
The burden of his feeble fother bore ! 
I shoubl have torn him pieoe-meal— •trew'dfal 



His scattered limbs, or left ezposM in wood»* 
Destroy'd his firiends and son—and from tlw 

fire 
Have sent the reeking boy before the sire. 
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ErmAB are doaldbl, irhich on battle wait ! 
Yet where 's the doubt, to soule secure of &te? 
My Tyriam, at their injured queen's oemmaiRl, 
Had toin'd their fires amid the Trogan baud ; 
At once extinguish'd all the faithless naoie; 
And I myself, in Tengeanco of my shame, 
Had fair n upon the pile, to mend the fun'ral 

flame. 
Thou sun, who ▼iew'st at once the worU be> 

low! 
Thoa Juno, guardian of the nuptial to/w! 
Thou Hecat, hearken from thy dark abodes ! 
Ye Furies, fiends, and riolated gods ! 
AU pow*rs, invok'd with Dido's djring breath, 
Attend her curses and arenge her death ! 
If so the Fates ordain, and Jove commands, 
Th* ungrateful wretch shMdd find the Latian 



Yet let a race ontam'd, and haughty ibes, 
Hb peaceflil entrance with dire arms oppcee 
Oppressed with numbers in th' unequal field, 
His men discourag'd, and himself expelPd, 
Let him for succour sue from place to place, 
Tom fit>m his subjects, and his son's embrace. 
First let him see his friends in battle slain. 
And their untimely fate lament in Tain: 
And when at length the cruel war shall cease, 
On hard conditions may he buy his peace : 
Nor lee him then enjoy supreme command ; 
But (an, untimely, by some hostile hand. 
And lie onburied on the barren sand ! 
These are my prayVs, and this my dying wiD : 
And you, my Tyrians eWry curse flilfl. 
Perpetual hate and mortal wars proclaim 
Against the prince, the people, and the name. 
These grateful oflTrings on my grave bestow; 
Nor league, nor love, the hostile natkns know ! 
Now, anid from hence, in ev'ry future age. 
When rage excites your arras, and strength 

supplies the rage. 
Rise some avenger of ow Libyan blood. 
With fire and sword pursue the perjured broods 
Our arms, our seas, our shores, opposed to 

theirs— 
And the same hate descend on an our heirs!" 

This said, withfai her aniioos mind she weighs 
The means of cutting short her odious days. 
Then to Sichaeus' nurse she briefly said, 
(For, when she left her country, hers was dead) 
*' GOj Baree, call mj sbter. Let her care 
"me suremn rites of satnfice prepare : 
The sheep, and all thf atoning off'rings, bring, 
Bprinklmg her body fVom the crystal spring 
With living drops ; then let her come ; and 

thou 
With sacred fiUets bind thy hoary brow. 
Thua will I pay my vows to Stygian JofVe, 
And end the cares of my disas^ous kive ; 



Then oast the Trojan image on the fbc ; 
And, as that bums, my passion shall expire.* 

The nurse moves onward with officious car»» 
And all the speed her aged limbs can bear. 
But furious Dido, with dark thoughts inTohr'4» 
Shook at the mighty mischief she resolv'd. 
With livid spots distinguish'd was her &ee ; 
Red were her roUia^eyes, and discompos'dhtt 
pace: [breath; 

Ghastly she gat'd; with pain she drew bar 
And nature shiver'd at approaching death. 

Then swifUy to the &tal place she pass'd. 
And mounts the fim'ral pile with fbrioiis haste ; 
Unsheathe the sword the Trojan left behind, 
(Not for so dire an enterprise design'd.) 
But when she view'dtho garments looaeljr 
spread, [bad. 

Which once he wore, and saw the canaciow 
She paos'd, and with a sigh the robes embrac'd, 
Then on the couch her trembling body oast, 
Repress'd the ready tears, and spoke her last t 
« l>ear pledges of my love, while heav'a so 

pieas'd. 
Receive a soul, of mortal anguish eas'd. 
My fatal course is finish'd ; and I go, 
A glorious name, among the ghoets bebw. 
A lofty city by my hands is rais'd ; 
Pygmalion punish'd and my lord appeas'd. 
What conki my fortune have afforded more» 
Had the false Trojan never touch'd ray shore V 
Then kiss the couch : and ** Must I die," the 

said, 
" And unreveng'd ? 't is doubly to be dead ; 
Yet e'en this death with pleasiu-e I receive : 
On any terms, 'tis better than to live. 
These flames, fipom fk^ may the false Trojaa 

view; 
These boding omens his base flight pursue !" * 
She said, and struck : deep enter'd in her sida 
The piercing steel, with reeking purple d/d: 
CloggM in the wound the cruel weapon stands; 
The spouting bkiod came streaming on hor 



Her sad attendants saw the deadly stroke. 
And with loud cries the sounding palace sboefc. 
Distracted from the &tal sight they fled. 
And through the town the dismal nmoour spread. 
First from the frighted court the yell began; 
Redoubled, thence firum house to hooee it ran : 
The groans of men, with shrieks, laments, adi 

cries 
Of mixing women, mount the vaulted sides. 
Not less the clamour, than if ancient T^re, 
Or the new Carthage, set by foes on fire-* 
The rolling ruin, with their lov'd abodes, 
Involv'd the blazing temples of their gods. 
Her sister hears, end, furious with despair. 
She beass her breast, and rends her yellow haift 
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And, calling on EUs&'a ntme aloud, 

Runs breathless to the place, and breaks the 

crowd. 
** Was all that pomp of wo for this prepared, 
These fires, this funVal pile, these altars reared ? 
Was all this train of plots contriv'd, (said she,) 
All only to deceive unhappy me ? 
Which is the worst? Didst thou in death pre- 
tend 
To scorn thy sister, or delude thy friend? 
Thy summoned sister and thy friend had come : 
One sword had serT*d us both, one common 

tomb: 
Was I to raise the pile, the pow'rs invoka, 
Not to be present at the &tal stroke ? 
At once thou hast destroyed thyself and mo, 
Thy town, thy senate, and thy colony ! 
Bring water ! bathe the wound ; while I la deadi 
Lay close my lips to hers, and catch the flying 

breath.** 
This said, she mounts the pile with eager haste, 
And in her arms the gasping queen embrac'd, 
Her temples chaTd ; and her own garments tore. 
To stanch the streaming blood and cleanse the 

gore. 
Thrice Dido tried to raise her drooping head, 
And, fainting, thrice fell grov'ling on the bed ; 
Thrice op*d her heavy eyes, and saw the light, 
But, having found it, sickeo'd at the sight. 
And clos'd her lids at last in endless ni^L 
Then Juno, grieving that she should sustain 
A death so lingVing, and so full of pain, 
Sent Iris down, to free her from the strife 
Of laboring nature, and dissolve her life. 
For, since she died, not doom*d by heaVn's d** 

cree, 
Or her own crime, but human casualty, 
And rage of love, that plung'd her in deepair, 
The sisters had not cut the topmost hair, 
Which Proserpine and they can only know ; 
Nor made her saored to the shades bekuw. 
Downward the various goddess took ber flighti 
And drew a thousand o(^ours from the light ; 
Then stood above the dying lover's heed. 
And said, " I thus devote thee to the dead t 
This off*ring to the infernal gods I bear.'* 
Thus while uhe spoke, she cut the fatal hair: 
The struggling soul was ioos'd, and life dissolv'd 
in air. 



BOOK V. 

AROOMENT. 

J, setUngsaU from AflrUia, Is driven b7 astorm 
on the coast of diellj. where he 1% hospttablj receiv- 
ed. \sy his friend Aeestes king of part ofttaeisland. 
and born of TrctJan parentage. He applies blaMslf 
▼OL ■.—9 



to celebrate the memory of his father with dlvlno 
honour*,and accordingly ln»titiites ftmeral games, 
%aA appomu prises for those whoshould consuer 
in them. While the oaremonies are performing, 
Juno sends Iris to persuade the Trojan women to 
bum the ships, who, upon her instigation, set lire 
to them : which burned four, and would have con- 
sumed the rest, had not Jupiter, by a miracuioaa 
shower, extinguished it. Upnn this, iEneas, by 
the advice of one of his renerats, and a vision of 
his lather, builds a eit; for the women, oM men, 
and others, who were either unfit for war, or 
weary of the voyage, and sails foriuiy. Venus 
procures of Meptune a safe voyage for him and 
all his men, excepting only his pUoi Pallnuraf, 
who was unfortunately lost. 

McaimME the Trojan cuts the wat'ry way 
Fix'd on his voyage through the curling saa^ 
Then casting back his eyes, with dire amaie, 
Sees on the Punic shore the mounting blasa. 
The cause unknown ; yet his presaging mind 
The fitte of Dido firom the fire divin'd. 
He knew the stormy souls of woman-kind ; 
What secret springs their eager passions move, 
How capable of death for injuHd love. 
Dire auguries from hence the Trojans draw; 
Till neither fires nor shining shores they saw. 
Now seas and skies their prospect only bounds— 
An empty space above, a floating fieki around. 
But soon the heav'ns with shadows were o'er« 

spread; 
A swelling ckudhung hov'ring o*er their head ; 
Livid it look'd— the threatningof a storm 
Then night and horror ocean's &ce deform. 
The pilot, Palinurus, cried aloud, 
" What gusts of weather from that gath'riog 

dcMid 
My thoughts presage ! Ere yet the tempeat 

roars. 
Stand to your tackle, mates, and stretch your 

oars; 
Contract your swelling sails, and luflT to wind.** 
The firightad crew perfom the taak asaign'd. 
Then, to his fearless chief, Notheav'n (said he) 
Though Jove himsolf shouU promise Italy, 
Can stem the torrent of this raging sea. 
Mark, how the shifUng winds from west atfae, 
And what collected night involves the skies* 
Nor can our shaken vessels live at sea. 
Much less against the tempest force their wmy. 
'T iB Fata diverts our course : and Fata wt 

must obey. 
Not far from hence, if I obeerv'd aright 
The southing of the stars, and polar light 
Sicilia lies, whose hospitable shores 
In safety we may reach with struggling can.* 
JEneas then replied : " Too soon I find. 
We strive in vain against the seas and wind : 
Now shifl your sails : what place can pleasa an 



Than what yott proniM, the SieiUaii ihon^ 
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WhoM haOowM earth Anchitee* bonef coaUinf, 
And where a prince of Trojan lineage reigna.*' 
The course reaolv'd, before the western mad 
Thej scud amainy and make the port assign'd 

Meantime Acestes, from a lofty stand, 
Beheld the fleet descending on the land ; 
And, not oamindful of his ancient race, 
Down from the cliff he ran with eager pace, 
And held the hero in a strict embrace. 
Of a rough Libyan bear the spoils he wore ; 
And either hand a pointed jav'lin bore. 
His mother was a dame of Dardan blood ; 
His sire, Crinisus, a Sicilian flood. 
He welcomes his returning friends ashore 
With plenteous country cates, and homely 



Now, when the following mom had chaa'd 

away 
The flying stars, and light restor'd the day, 
JEneas caird the Trojan troops around. 
And thus bespoke them from the rising ground : 
<* Offspring of heav'n, dinne Dardanian race ! 
The sun, rerohring through th* etherial space, 
The shining circle of the year has fill'd, 
Since first this isle my father's ashes held : 
And now the rising day renews the year^— 
A day for erer sad, for erer dear. 
This would I celebrate with annual games, 
With gifb on altars pilM, and holy flames. 
Though banishM to Getulia's barren sands, 
Caught on the Grecian seas, or hostile lands : 
But since this happy storm our fleet has driren 
(Not, as I deem without the vrill of heaven) 
Upon these fiiendly shores, and flow*ry plains, 
Which hide Anchises and his blest remains ; 
Let us with joy perform his honours due. 
And pray for prosp'rous winds, our Toyage to 

renew— 
Pray, that, in towns and temples of our own. 
The name of great AnchisM may be know* ; 
And yeariy games may spread thegod's renown. 
Our sports, Acestes, of the Trojan race. 
With royal gifts ordain'd, is pleas'd to grace : 
Two steers on every ship the king bestows : 
His gods and ours shall share your equal 

vows. 
Besides, if, nine days hence, the rosy mom 
Shall, with unclouded light, the skies adora, 
That day with solemn sports I mean to grace : 
Light galleys on the seas shall run a wat'ry 

race; 
Some shall in swiftness for the goal contend. 
And others try the twanging bow to bend : 
The strong, with iron gauntlets ann'd, iball 



Oppos'd in combat on the yellow sand. 
Let aO be present at the games prepar'd ; 
And joyful vielort wait the joat reward. 



But now assist the ritea, with gtrianls 

crown'd." 
He said and first his brows with myrtle bound : 
Then Helymus, by his example led. 
And oM Acestes, each adora'd his head 
Thus young Ascanius, with a sprightly grace^ 
Hu temples tied, and all the Trojan race. 
JEneas then advancM amidst the train, 
By thousands foUow'd through the flow'ry 

plain, 
To great Anchises* tomb; which when h* 

found. 
He pour'd to Bacchus, on the halk>w'd ground. 
Two bowls of sparkling wine, of milk two moray 
And two (firom oflfeHd bulls) of purple goro. 
With roses then the sepulchre he strow'd, 
And thus his father's ghost bespoke aloud s 
« Hall, O ye holy manes ! hail again, 
Paternal ashes, now review'd in vain ' 
The gods permitted not, that you, with ma 
Shouki reach the promisM shores of Italy, 
Or Tyber's flood, what flood soe*er it be.** 
Scarce had he finish'd, when, with spelled 

pride, 
A serpent from the tomb began to glide 
His hugy bulk on seWn high vohimes rolPd ! 
Blue was his breadth of back, but streak*d wUk 

scaly gold : 
Thus riding on his curls, he seem*d to paaa 
A rolling fire akmg, and singe the grass. 
More various colours through his lx>dy ran, 
Than Iris, when her bow imbibes the son. 
Betwixt the rising altars, and around. 
The sacred monster shot along the ground 
With harmless play amidst the bowk he paaa'd. 
And with his lolling tongue aasay'd the taste ? 
Thus fed with holy food, the wondrous guest 
Within the hollow tomb retir'd to rest. 
The pious prince, surpris'd at what he view'd. 
The fun'ral honours with more zeal renewed* 
Doubtfiil if this the place's genius were, 
Or guardian of his father's sepulchre. 
Five sheep, according to the rites, he slew; 
As many swine, and steers of sable hue ; 
Now gen'rous wine he firom the goblets poor'd. 
And call'd his fiither'a ghost, firom heU restor'd. 
The glad attendanU in long order come, 
OflT'ring their gifts to great Anchises' tomb ; 
Some add more oxen ; some divide the spoil, 
Some place the chargers on the grassy soil ; 
Some blow the fires, and offer *d entrails brofl. 
Now came the day desir'd. The skies were 

briglit 
With rosy lustre of the rising light : 
The bord'ring people, rows'd by sounding f 
Of Trojan feasts, and great Acestes' name, 
The crowded shore with acclamations fill, 
Part to behold, and part to prove their aUU. 
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And fint the fifts in i«ubUc yiew they place, 
Qreen laurel wreaths^ and palm— the nctor'a 

grace. 
Within the circle, arms and tripods lie, 
Ingota of gold and silrer heapM on high, 
Ami Teats emhroideHd, of the Tyrian die. 
The trumpet^s clangour then the feast proclaims, 
And all prepare for their appointed games. 
Four galleys first, which equal rowers bear. 
Advancing 1 in the watery lists appear. 
The speedy Ddphtn that outstrips the wind. 
Bore Mnestheus, author of the Memmian kind : 
Gyas the Tast Chimera's bulk commands, 
MThich rising, like a towering city stands : 
Three Trojans tug at ev'ry laboring oar ; 
Three banks, in three degrees, the saikMV bore 
Beneath their sturdy strokes the billows roar. 
Sergestus, who began the Sergian race, 
In the great Centaur took the leading place : 
Cloanthus on the sea'^een Scylla stood ; 
From whom Cluentius draws his Trojan blood. 

Far in the sea, against the foaming shore. 
There stands a rock : the raging billows roar 
Above his head in storms : but, when 't is clear. 
Uncurl their ridgy backs, and at his foot appear; 
In peace below the gentle waters run; 
The cormorants above lie basking in the son. 
On this the hero fixM an oak in sight. 
The mark to guide the mariners aright. 
To bear with this, the seamen stretch their oars: 
Then round the rock they steer, and seek the 

former shores. 
The kits decide their place. Above the rest, 
Bach leader shining in h'ls Tyrian vest; 
The common crew, with wreaths of poplar 

boughs, [brows ; 

Their temples crown, and shade their sweaty 
Besmear'd with oil, their naked shoulders shine. 
All take their seats, and wait the sounding sign : 
They gripe their oars ; and ev'ry panting breast 
Is raisM by turns with hope, by turns with fear 

depressed. 
The clangour of the trumpet gives the sign : 
At once they start, advancing in a line : 
With shouts the saikm rend the starry skies ; 
Lash'd with their oars, the smoky billows rise ; 
Sparkles the briny main, and the vez'd ocean 

fries. 
Exact in time, with equal strokes they row : 
At once the brushing oars and brazen prow 
Dash up the sandy waves, and ope the depthi 

below. 
Not fiery coursers, in a chariot race, 
Invade the field with half so swift a pace : 
Not the fierce driver with more fury lends 
The sounding laah, and, ere the stroke dA- 



Low to the wheels hit pliant body bendi. 



The partial crowd their hopes and fears dividoi 
And aid, with eager shouts, the favouHd side. 
Cries, murmurs, clamours, with a mbdnf 

sound. 
From woods to woods, Crom hills to hills 
rebound. 
Amidst the loud applauses of the shore, 
Gyas outstripped the rest, and sprung befwe : 
Cloanthus, better mannM, pursu'd him fast 
But his o'eiHtnasted galley check'd his haste 
The Centaur and the Dolphin brush the brino 
With equal oars, advancing in a line 
And now the mighty Centaur seems to lead. 
And now the speedy Dolphin gets ahead : 
Now board to board the rival vessels row 
The billows lave the skies, and ocean groan* 

below. 
They reached the mark. Proud Ghras and hit 

train 
In triumph rode, the victors of the main : 
But, steering round, he charged his pilot— 

«SUnd 
More close to shore, and skim along the sand! 
Let others bear to sea."— Menoetes heard ; 
But secret shelves too cautiously he fear'd. 
And, fearing, sought the deep : slimI still aloof he^ 

steePd. 
With louder cries the captain call'd again : 
'* Bear to the rocky shore, and shun the main.* 
He spoke, and, speaking, at his stem he saw 
The bold Cloanthus near the shelvings draw* 
Betwixt the mark and him the Scylla stood, 
And in a closer compass plough*d the flood. 
He pass'd the mark ; and, wheeling, got be* 

fore:— 
Gyas blasphem'd the gods, devoutly swore, 
Cried out for anger, and his hair he tore. 
Mindless of others' lives, (so high was growir 
His rising rage,)and careless of his own. 
The trembling dotard to the deck he drew, 
And hoisted up, and overboard he threw : 
This done, he seiz'd the helm ; his feIIow» 

cheer'd ; 
Tum'd short upon the shelves, and madlj 

steer'd. 
Hardly his head the plunging pilot rears. 
Clogged with his clothes, and cumbered with hn 

years; 
Now dropping wet, he climbs the diff with pain. 
The crowd, that saw him fall, and float again, 
Shout firom the distant shore ; and loudly laught, 
To see his heaving breast disgorge the briaj 

draught. 
The following Centaur, and the Dolphin's creiP» 
Their vanish'd hSpes of victory renew ; 
While Gyas hgs they kindle in the race, 
To reach the mark. Sergestus takoa tlw 

place; 
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Mneflthettt punues ; and, while aroand they 

wind, 
Gomes up not half hie galley's length behind ; 
Then on the deck, amidst his mates, appearM, 
And thus their drooping courages he cheeHd ; 
" My friends, and Hector's followers heretofore. 
Exert your rigour ; tug the laboring oar ; 
Stretch to your strokes, my still unconquer'd 

crew. 
Whom from the flaming walls of Troy I drew. 
In this our common int'rest, let me find 
That strength of hand, that courage of the mind, 
As when you stemmM the strong Malean flood, 
And o*er the Syrtes* broken billows row'd. 
I seek not now the foremost palm to gain ; 
Though yetr— but, ah ! that haughty wish is 

vain ! 
Let those enjoy it whom the gods ordain. 
But to be last, the lags of all the race! — 
Redeem yourselves and me from that disgrace.'* 
Now, one and all, they tug amain ; they row 
At the full stretch, and shake the brazen prow. 
The sea beneath them sinks ; their laboring sides 
Are swell'd, and sweat runs gult'ring down in 

tides. [cess :— 

dhanee aids their daring, with unhop'd suc- 
Sergestus, eager with hb beak to press 
Betwixt the rival galley and the rock. 
Shuts up the unwieldy Centaur in the lock. 
The vessel struck ; and, with the dreadful shock 
Her oars she shiver'd and her head she broke. 
The trembling rowers from their banks arise. 
And anxious for themselves, renounce the prize. 
With iron poles they heave her off the shores. 
And gather from the sea the floating oars. 
The crew of Mnestheus, with elated mmds, 
Urge their success, and call the willing winds; 
Then ply their oars, and cut their liquid way 
In larger compass on the roomy sea. 
As when the dove her rocky hold forsakes, 
Rous'd in a fright, her sounding wings she 

shakes; 
The cavern rings with clatt*ring ; out she flies, 
And leaves her callow care, and cleaves the 

skies: 
At first she flutters, but at length she springs 
To smoother flight, and shoots upon her wings : 
So Mnestheus in the Dolphin cuts the sea ; 
And flying with a force, that force assists his 

way. 
Sergestus in the Centaur soon he pass'd, 
Wedg'd in the rocky shoals, and sticking fast. 
In vain the victor he with cries implores. 
And practises to row with shatter'd oars. 
Then Mnestheus bears with Gyas, and outflies ; 
The ship, without a pilot, yiekb the prize. 
Vnvanquish'd Scylla now akme remains :— 
Her he persues ; and all his vigour strains. 



Shouts from the fav'ring muMtode arisa { 
Applauding Echo to the shouU replies ; 
Shouts, wishes, and applause, run rattlinf 

through the skiea. 
These clamours with disdain the Scylla heard, 
Much grudg'd the praise, but more the robb'd 

rewoud: 
Resolv'd to hold their own, they mend their pace. 
All obstinate to die, or gain the race. 
Rais'd with success, the Dolphin swifUy ran— > 
For they can conquer who believe they can.— 
Both urge their oars; and Fortune both suppliea. 
(And both perhaps had shar'd an equal prize ;) 
When to the seas Cloanthus holds his hands, 
And succour from the wat'ry pow'rs demands : 
"Gods of the liquid realms on which I row ! 
If, gif'n by you, the laurel bind my brow, 
(Araist to make me guilty of my vow !) 
A snow-white bull shall on your shore be slain: 
His ofler'd entrails cast into the main. 
And ruddy wine fixmi golden goblets thrown, 
Your grateful gifl, and my return shall own." 
The choir of nymphs, and Phorcus firom below. 
With virgin Paiiopea, heard his vow ; 
And old Portunus with his breadth of hand, 
PushM on and sped the galley to the land. 
Swifl as a shaft, or winged wind, she flies. 
And, darting to the port, obtains the prize. 

The herald summons all, and then proclaims 
Cloanthus conqueror of the naval games. 
The prince with laurel crowns the victor's head ; 
And three fat steers are to his vessel- led — 
The ship's reward — ^with gen'rous wine beside, 
And sums of silver, which the crew divide. 
The leaders are distinguish'd from the rest ; 
The victor honour'd with a nobler vest. 
Where gold and purple strive in equal rows, 
And needlework its happy cost bestows. 
There, Ganymede is wrought with living art, 
Chasing through Ida's groves the 

hart: 
Breathless he seems, yet eager to pursue : 
When from aloft descends, in open view. 
The bird of Jove, and sousing on his prey. 
With crooked talons bears the boy away. 
In vain, with lifted hands and gazing eyes, 
His guards behokl him soaring Uinragh the s' 
And dogs pursue his flight, with imitated cries. 

Mnestheus the second victor was dedar'd 
And, summon'd there, the sec(»d prize he 

shar'd— 
A coat of mail, which brave Demoleus bore, 
More brare iBneas from his shoulders tore, 
In single combat on the Trojan shore ; 
This was ordain'd for Mnestheus to po sses s ■ 
In war for his defence, for ornament in peace. 
Rich was the gift, and glorious to behold. 
And yet so pood'nwB with its plates of gold, 
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That scarce two lerraiiti eodd the weight me- 

tain: 
Yet loaded thus, Demoletts o*er the plain 
Pursu*d, and lightly seized the Trojan train. 
The third, succeeding to the last reward, 
Two goodly bowb of massy silver shar'd, 
With figures prominent, and richly wrought, 
And two brass caldrons from Dodooa brought. 

Thus all rewarded by the hero's hands. 
Their conqu'ring temples bound with purple 



And now Sergestus, clearing from the rock. 
Brought back his galley, shattered with the 



Forlorn she look*d, without an aiding oar, 
And, hooted by the vulgar, made to shore : 
As when a snake, surprised upon the road, 
Is crush'd athwart her body by the load 
Of heavy wheels ; or with a mortal wound 
Her belly bruis'd, and trodden to the ground- 
in vain, with loosen*d curb, she crawls along ; 
Yet, fierce above she brandishes her tongue, 
Glares with her eyes, and bristles with her 

scales ; [she traib. 

But, grov'ling in the dust, her parts unsound 
So slowly to the port the Centaur tends, 
But, what she wants in oars, with sails amends. 
Yet, for his galley sav'd, the grateful prince 
Is pleas'd th' unhappy chief to recompense : 
Pholoe, the Cretan slave, rewards his caro, 
Beauteous herself, with lovely twins as fair. 

From thence his way the Trojan hero bent 
Into the neighboring plain, with mountains pent. 
Whose sides were shaded with surrounding 

wood. 
Full in the midst of this fair valley stood 
A native theatre, which, rising slow 
By just degrees, o*erk>okM the ground below, 
^gh on a sylvan throne the leader sate : 
A num'rous train attend in solemn state. 
Here those, that in the rapid course delight. 
Desire of honour, and the prize, invite. 
The rival runners without order stand ; 
The Trojans mix'd with the Sicilian band. 
First, Nisus with Euryahis appears— 
Euryalus, a boy of blooming years. 
With sprightly grace and equal beauty 

crown'd— 
Nisus, fur friendship to the youth, renown*d. 
Diores next, of Priam's royal race, 
Then Salius, join'd with Patron, took their 

place; 
(But Patron in Arcadia had his birth. 
And Salius his from Acamanian earth ;) 
Then two Sicilian youths— the names of tfaeee 
Swift Helymus, and lovely Panopes, 
(Both jolly huntsmen, both in forests bred, 
And owning okl Acestes for their head,) 



With sev*ral othen of ignobler name, 
Whom time has not delivered o*er to fame. 

To these the hero thus his thoughts ezplailM^'. 
In words which gen'ral approbation gain'd j 
" One common largess is for all design*d, 
(The vanquish*d and the victor shall be join'd :) - 
Two darts of polish'd steel and Ghiossian wooo^ 
A silver studded axe, alike bestowM. 
The foremost three have olive wreaths decreed s 
The first of these obuins a stately steed 
AdomM with trappings ; and the next in fame 
The quiver of an Amazonian dame. 
With feathered Thracian arrows well suppli^:: 
A golden belt shall gird his manly side. 
Which with a sparkling diamond shall be tied- 
The third this Grecian hehnet shall content.** 
He said. To their appointed base they went : 
With beating hearts th* expected sign receive, 
And, starting all at once, the barrier leave. 
Spread out, as on the winged winds, they flew, 
And seiz*d the distant goal with greedy view. 
Shot from the crowd, swift Nisus all o*erpass*d. 
Nor storms, nor thunder, equal half his haste. 
The next, but, though the next, yet far disjoined. 
Came Salius ; and Euryalus behind ; 
Then Helymus, whom young Diores plied. 
Step after step, and ahnost side by side, 
His shoulders pressing — and, in longer space. 
Had won, or IdH at least a dubious race. 
Now spent, the goal they almost reach at 
last. 
When eager Nisus, hapless in his haste, 
SlippM, first, and, slipping, fell upon the plain, 
Soak'd with the blood of oxen newly slain. 
The careless victor had not mark*d his way ; 
But, treading where the treach*roos puddle lay. 
His heels flew up ; and on the grassy floor 
He fell, bosmear*d with filth and holy gore. 
Not mindless then, Euryalus, of thee. 
Nor of the sacred bonds of amity. 
He strove th* immediate rival*s hope to cross, 
And caught the foot of Salius as he rose ; 
So Salius lay extended on the plain ; 
Euryalus springs out, the prize to gain. 
And leaves the crowd ;— applauding peals at- 
tend 
The victor to the goal, who vanquish*d by hit 

friend. 
Next Helymus ; and then EMoree came. 
By two misfortunes made the third in fame. 

But Salius enters, and, exdaiming loud 
For justice, deafens and disturbs the crowd ; 
Urges his c^use may in the court be heard ; 
And pleads the prize is wrongfiiUy c<»ferr*(L 
But favour for Euryalus appears ; 
His blooming beauty, with his tender yean, 
Had brib'd the judges for the promi5i*d prin ^. 
Besides, Diores filb the court with criee. 
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W1m> ▼ainly retches at the Ust reward, 
If the first palm on SaliiM be conferr'd. 
Then thus the prince ; ** Let no disputes arise : 
Where Fortune plac'd it, I award the prize. 
But Fortune's errors give me leare to mend, 
At least to pitj mj deserving friend." 
He sud, and, firom among the spoils, he draws 
(Pond*rous with shaggy mane and golden paws) 
A Htm's hide : to SaSus this he gives : 
Nisus with envj sees the gift, and grieves : 
** If such rewanis to vanquish'd men are due, 
(He said,) and (ailing is to rise by you. 
What prize may Nisus from your bounty claim. 
Who merited the first rewards and fame ? 
In (ailing, both an equal fortune tried ; 
Would Fortune for my fall so well provide !** 
With this he pointed to his face, and showM 
His hands and all his habit smear'd with blood. 
TPt? indulgent father of the people smil'd, 
And caus'd to be produced an ample shield, 
Of wondrous art, by Didymaon vrrought. 
Long since, from Neptune's bars, in triumph 

brought. 
This giv'n to Nisus, he divides the rest. 
And equal justice in his gifls expressed. 
The race thus ended, and rewards bestow'd. 
Once more the prince bespeaks th' attentive 

crowd: 
** If there be here, whose dauntless courage 

dare 
Id gauntlet fight, with limbs and body bare. 
His opposite sustain in open view, 
Stand forth the champion, and the games re- 
new. 
Two prizes I propose, and thus divide— 
A bull with gilded horns, and fillets tied, 
Shall be the portion of the conquering chief: 
A sword and helm shall cheer the loser's grief." 

Then haughty Dares in the lists appears : 
Stalking he stridea, his head erected bears : 
His nervous arms the weighty gauntlet wield ; 
And loud applauses echo through the field. 
Dares alone in combat us'd to stand 
The match of mighty Paris, hand to hand ; 
The same, at Hector's fun'rals, undertook 
Gigantic Botes, of th' Amycian stock, 
And, by the stroke of his resistless hand, 
Stretch'd the vast bulk upon the yelk>w sand. 
Such Dares was ; and such he strode along. 
And drew the wonder of the gazing throng. 
Hii brawny back and ample breast he shows ; 
His lifted arms around his head he throws, 
And deals, in whistling air, his empty blows. 
His match \b sought *, but, through the trem- 
bling band. 
Not one dares answer to the proud demand. 
Presuming of his force, with sparkling eyes 
Already he devours the promis'd prize. 



He claims the bull with awless insolence, 
And, having seiz'd his horns, accosts the prince: 
" If none my matchless vabur dare oppose. 
How long shall Dares wait his dastard foes ? 
Permit me, chief, permit without delay, 
To lead this uncootended gift away." 
The crowd assents, and, with redoubled cries, 
For the proud challenger demands the prize. 

Acestes, fir'd with just disdain to see 
The palm usinp'd without a victory, 
Reproach'd Entellus thus, who sate beside, 
And heard, and saw, unmov'd, the Trqjanffl 



" Once, but in Tain, a champion of renown, 
So tamely can you bear the ravish'd crovm, 
A prize in triiunph borne before your sight, 
And shun for fear the danger of the fightf 
Where is our Eryz now, the boasted name, 
The god who taught your thund'ring arm tiM 

game? 
Where now your baffled honour ; where tho 

poil [isle T* 

That fiU'd your house, any fame that fiU'd oar 
Entellus thus : " My soul is still the same, 
Unmov'd with fear, and moved with martial 

&me. 
But my diill blood is curdled in my veins 
And scarce the shadow of a man remains, 
Oh ! could I turn to that fair prime again, 
That prime, of which this boaster is so vain ! 
The brave, who this decrepit age defies, 
Should feel my force, without the promis'd 

prize." 
He said, and rising at the word, he threw 
Two pond'rous gatmtlets down in open view— 
Gauntlets, which Eryx wont in fight to wieki, 
And sheath his hands with, in the listed fiekl. 
With fear and wonder seiz'd, the crowd beholds 
The gloves of death, with sev'n distinguished 

folds 
Of tough bull-hidea : the space within is spread 
With iron, or with loads of heavy lead. 
Dares himself was daunted at the sight 
Renounc'd bis challenge, and refused to fight. 
Astonish'd at their weight, the hero stands. 
And pois'd the pond'rous engines in his hands. 
" What had your wonder (said Entellus) been. 
Had you the gauntlets of Alcides seen 
Or view'd the stem debate on this unhappy 

green: 
These which I bear, your brother Eryx bore, 
Still nuirk'd with batter'd brains, and mingled 

gore. [arm ; 

With these he long sustain'd the Herculean 
And these I wielded while my blood was warm, 
This languished fi^roe while better spirits fed. 
Ere age unstnmg my nerves, or time o'ersnow'd 
my bead. 
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Bnt, if the challenger theie mnns refoee. 

And cannot wield their weight, or dare not use ; 

If great iEneas and Acestes join 

In his request, these gauntlets I resign : 

Let us with equal arms perform the fight ; 

And let him leave to fear, since I resign mj 

right." 
This said, Entellus for the strife prepares ; 
Striptof his quilted coat, his body bares; 
ComposM of might J bones,and brawn he stands, 
A goodly tow'ring object on the sands. 
Then just TBneas equal arms supplied, 
Which round their shoulders to their wrists they 

tied. 
Both on the tiptoe stand, at full extent, 
Their arms alofl, their bodies inly bent i 
Their heads from aiming blows they bear afitf ; 
With clashing gauntlets then provoke the war. 
One on his youth and pliant limbs relies ; 
One on his sinews and his giant size. 
The last is stiff with age, his motion slow ; 
He heaves for breath ; he staggers to and firo ; 
And clouds of issuing smoke lus nostrils loudly 

bk>w. 
Yet equal in success, they ward, they strike ; 
Their ways are diflTrent, but their art alike. 
Before, behind, the blows are dealt ; around 
Their hollow sides the rattling thumps resound. 
A storm of strokes, well meant, widi fury flies, 
Andorra about their temples, ears, and eye*— 
Nor always errs ; for ofl die gauntlet draws 
A sweeping stroke along the crackling jaws. 
Heavy with age, Entellus stands his ground, 
But with his warping body wards the wound. 
His hand and watchful eye keep even pace ; 
While Dares traverses, and shifls his place, 
And, like a captain who beleaguers round 
Some strong-built castle on arising ground. 
Views all th* approaches with observing eyes s 
This and that other part in vain he tries, 
And more on industiy than force relies. 
With hands on high, Entellus threats the foe ; 
But Dares watch'd the motion from below, 
And slippM aside, and shunnM the long de- 
scending blow. 
Entellus wastM his forces on the wind, 
And, thus deluded of the stroke design'd. 
Headlong and heavy fell : his an^>le breast 
And weighty limbs his ancient mother prew'd. 
So falls a hollow pine, that long had stood 
Onlds's height, or Erymanthus' wood, 
Tom from the roots. The difTring nations rise ; 
And shouts and mingled murmurs rend the skies. 
Acestes runs %vith eager haste, to raise 
* The fallen companion of his youthful days. 
Dauntless he rose, and to the fight retumM : 
With shame his glowing cheeks, his eyes with 
fiary bum'd. 



Disdain and conscious virtue fir'd his breast. 
And with redoubled force his foe he press'd ; 
He lays on load with either hand, amain, 
And headkxig drives the Trojan o'er the plain ; 
Nor stops, nor stays ; nor rest, nor breath al- 
lows; 
But storms of strokes descend about his browi, 
A rattling tempest and a hail of blows. 
But now the prince, who saw the wild increase 
Of wounds, commands the combatants to cease. 
And bounds Entellus' wrath, and bids the 

peace. 
First tQ the Trojan, spent with toil, he came. 
And sooth'd his sorrow for the sufier'd shame. 
<* What fury seiz'd my friend ? The gods, (said 
To him propitious, and averse to thee, [he,) 
Have giv*nhis arms superior force to thine : 
'T is madness to contend with strength divine," 
The gauntlet-fight thus ended, from the shore 
His faithful fi-ieods unhappy Dares bore : 
Hii mouth and nostrib pour'd a purple flood 
And pounded teeth came rushing with his blood. 
Famtly he staggered through the hissing throng, 
And hung his head, and tnil'd his legs along. 
The sword and casques are carriMi by hit 

train; 
But with his foe the palm and ox remain. 

The champion, then, before iEneas came, 
Proud of his prize, but prouder of his fame ; 
'* O goddess-bom, and you, Dardanian host, 
Mark with attention, sind forgive my boast : 
Leara what I was, by what remains ; and knoW| 
From what impending fate you sav'd my foe.** 
Sternly he spoke, and then confronts the bull ; 
And, on his ample forehead aiming full 
The deadly stroke, descending, piercM the skulL 
Down drops the beast, nor needs a second 

wound, [ground. 

But sprawls in pangs of death, and spurns the 
Then thus : '< In Dares' stead I offer this. 
Eryx ! accept a nobler sacrifice : 
Take the last gift my wilher'd arms can yield : 
The gauntlets I resign, and iiere renounce the 

field." 
This done, JEneas orders for the close. 
The strife of archers, with contending bows. 
The mast, Sorgestus' shatterM galley bore. 
With his own hands he raises on the shore 
A fluttVing dove upon the top they tie. 
The living mark at which their arrows fly. 
The rival archers in a line advance. 
Their turn of shooting to receive from chance. 
A helmet holds their names: the lots weie 

drawn; 
On the first scroll was read Hippoco5n : 
The people shout. Upon the next was foand 
Young Mnestheus, late with naval hoooure 

crown'd. 
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The third conUio'ci Enrytion's noble name, 
Thy brother, Pandaros, and next in lame, 
Whom Pallas urg*d the treaty to confound. 
And send among the Greelcs a feather*d wownL 
Acestes, in the bottom, last remained, [strain*d. 
Whom not his age from youthful sports re- 
Soon all with Vigour bend their trusty bows ; 
And from the quiver each his arrow chose. 
Hippocodn's was first : with forceful sway 
It flew, and, whizzing, cut the liquid way, 
FixM in the mast the feather'd weapon stands 
Tile fearful pigeon flutters in her bands ; 
And the tree trembled ; and the shoutin^^ cries 
Or the pleas'd people rend the vaulted skies; 
Then Mnestheus to the head his arrow drove, 
Withliflod eyes, and took his aim above. 
But made a glancing shot, and missM the dove. 
Tet miss'd so narrow that he cuts the cord, 
Which &sten'd by the foot the flitting bird. 
The captive thus releasM, away she flies, 
And beats with clapping wings the yieldfaif 

skies. 
His bow afaready bent, Eurytion stood ; 
And, having first invok'd his brother god, 
His winged shaft with eager haste he sped. 
The fatal message reached her as she fled : 
8he leaves her life aloft ; she strikes the groimd, 
And renders back the weapon in the wound. 
Acestes grudging at his lot, remains, 
Without a prise to gratify his pains. 
Tet sfaootnig upward, tends his shaft, to show 
An archer's art, and boast hb twanging bow. 
The feather'd arrow gave a dire portent i 
And latter augurs ju<^e from this event. 
OhaPd by the speed, it fir'd; and as it flew, 
A trail of following flames, ascending, drew : 
Kindling they mount, and mark the shiny way ; 
Across Uie sky as falling meteors play. 
And vanish into wind, or in a blaze decay. 
The Trojans and Sicilians wildly stare. 
And, trembling, turn their wonder into pra/r 
The Dardan prince put on a smiling face. 
And strainM Acestes with a close embrace ; 
Then hon'ring him with gifts above the rest, 
Tum*d the bad omen, nor his fears confessed, 
*< The gods (said he) this miracle have wrought, 
Andorder'd you the prize without the loC 
Accept this goblet, rough with figur'd gold, 
Which Thracian Ctsseus gave my sire of old. 
This pledge of ancient amity receive. 
Which to my second sire I justly give." 
He said, and with the trumpet's cheerftil sound, 
Proclaim'd him victor, and with laurel crown'd: 
Nor good Eurytioo envied him the prize, 
Though he transfixM the pigeon in the dues. 
Who cut the line, with second gifts was grac'd; 
The third was hb, whose arrow pierc'd the 
mast. 



The chief, before the games were wholly done, 

Call'd Periphantes, tutor to his son. 

And whisperM thus : <* With speed Ascanini ^ 

find; 
And, if his childish troop be ready join'd, 
On horse back let him grace his grandsire's day, 
And lead his equals arm*d in just array." 
He said ; and, calling out, the cirque he clean: 
The crowd withdrawn, an open plain appears. 
And now the noUe youths, of form divine. 
Advance before their fathers, in a line : 
The riders grace the steeds ; the steeds with 

glory shine. 
T*hus marching on in military pride. 
Shouts of applause resound from side to side. 
Their casques adorn'd with hturel wreaths dMj 

wear. 
Each brandishing aloft a cornel spear. 
Some at their backs their gilded quivers borefc 
Their chains of bumish'd gold hung down b»» 

fore. 
Three graceful troops they form'd upon the 



Three graceftU leaders at their head were seen 
Twelve foUow'd ev'ry chief, and left a space 

between. 
The first young Priam led— a lovely boy, 
Whose grandsire was the unhappy king eT 

Troy; 
(His race in after-times was known to fane 
New honours adding to the Latian name) 
And well the royal boy his Thracian steed be» 



White were the fetlocks of his feet before ; 
And on his fix»t a snowy star he bore. 
Then beauteous Atys, with lolus bred 
Of equal age, the secoiid squadron led. 
The \MMi m order, but the first in place, 
Fhrst in the lovely features of his face. 
Rode fair Ascanius on a fiery steed. 
Queen Dido's gifl, and of the Tyrian breed. 
Sure coursers for the rest the king ordainS| 
With golden bits adom'd, and purple reins. 

The pleas'd spectators peals of shouts renew^ 
And all the parents in the children view ; 
Their make, their motions, and their sprightly- 
grace. 
And hopes and fears alternate in their face 
Th' unfledg'd commanders, and their martial 
train. 
First make the circuit of the sandy plain 
Around their sires, and, at the appointed sign« 
Drawn up in beameous order form a line. 
The second signal sounds : the troop divides 
In three distinguish'd parts, with three die- ' 

tinguish'd guides. 
Again they close, and once again disjoin : 
In troop to troop oppos'd, and line toUne^ 
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Thuj meet ; they wkael ; tff^ throw Ihair darts 

afar, 
With harmleaa raga, and wen«dissomUed war. 
Than in a ro)ind the mingl<id bodies run i 
Plying they follow, and pursuing shon ; 
Broken, »hey break ; and rallying, they renaw 
In other forra* the mitiiary shew. 
At last, in order undiscem*d they join, 
And march toj^ether in a friendly line, 
And as the Cretan htbyrinth of old, 
With wand'ring ways, and many a winding fold, 
Involr'd the weary feet without redress, 
In a round error, which denied recess ; 
So fought the Trojan boys in warlike play, 
Tum'd and retorn'd, and still a diff*rent way. 
Thus dolphins, in the deep, each other chase 
Iw circles, when they swim anmnd the wat'ry 

race. 
This game, these carousals, Aseanius taught ; 
And building Alba, to the Latins brought ; 
Show'd what he leara'd : the Latin sires impart 
To their succeeding sons the graeefiil art : 
y<om these, hnperial Rome receir'd the game, 
\7hich Troy, the youths the Trojan troop, they 

nauie. 
Thus far the sacred sports they celeorate: 
But Pontine soon resum*d her ancient hate : 
For, while they pay the dead his annual dues, 
Thoee envied rites Satomian Juno views ; 
And sends the goddess of the ▼arious bow, 
To try new methods of revenge below ; 
Supplies the winds to wing her airy way, 
Where in the port secure the navy lay. 
Swiftly fair Iris down her arch descends, 
And, undiseem'd, her fatal voyage ends. 
She saw the gath'ring crowd; and gUdiag 

thence. 
The desert shore, and fleet without defence. 
The Trojan matrons, on the sands alone, 
With sighs and tears, Anchises' death bemoan : 
Then, turning to the sea their weeping eyes, 
Their pity to themselves, renew their cries. 
" Alas !" said one, " what oceans yet remain 
For us to sail ! what labours to sustain !" 
AU take the word, and with a gen'ral groan, 
Irjplore the gods for peace and places of their 

own. 
The goddess, great in mischief, views theL 

pains, [strains. 

And in a woman's form her heavenly limbs re- 
in face and shape, old Beroe she became, 
Dorychis* wife, a venerable dame, 
Once blessM with riches and a mother's name. 
T<r>» changed, amidst the crying crowd she ran, 
Mh'd with the matrons, and these words bepm : 
« O wretched we! whom not the Grecian 

pow'r, 
Nor ilaine% destroy'd, in Troy's luhaiipy boor ! 



O wretched we ! reserv'd by cniel Fife, 
Beyond the ruins of the sinking state ! 
Now sev'n revolving years are wholly rm^ 
Since this improep'roos voyage we begun; 
Since toss'd from shores te ^oree, from ' 

to lands. 

Inhospitable rocks and barren sands, 
Wand'ring in exile through the stormy sea, 
We anarch in vain for flying Italy. 
Now ca£i by Fortune on this kindred land, 
What should our rest and rising walls wifli* 

stand. 
Or hinder here to fix our banish'd band 7 
O country loet, and gods redeemM in vain. 
If still in endless exile we rosnain ! 
Shall we no more the Trojan walls renew, 
Or streams of some disseinbled Simob view) 
Haste ! join with me ! th' unhappy fleet con* 



Cassandra bids ; and I declare her doom. 
In sleep I saw her ; she supplied my hands 
(For this I more than dreamt) with flaming 

brands: 
< With these (said she) these wand'ring s)«f» 

destroy; 
These are your fated seats, and this your Troy. 
Time calls you now, the precious hour employ : 
Slack not the good presage, while heavHi iB» 

spires 
Our minds to dare, and gives the ready fires. 
See ! Neptune's altars minister their brands : 
The god is pleas'd ; the god supplies our hands.*^ 
Then fi?om the pile a flaming fire she drow, 
And, toss'd in air, amidst the galleys threw. 
Rapt in amaxe, the matrons wildly stare : 
Then Pyrgo, reverenc'd for her hoary hair, 
Pyrgo, the nurse of Priam's num'roos race, 
" No Beroe this, though she belies her flice 
What terrors from her frowning front arise 
Behold a goddess in her ardent eyes ! 
What rays around her heavenly face are se«ir 
Mark her majestic voice, and more than mor- 
tal mien ! 
Beroe but now I left, whom, pin'd with pain. 
Her age and anguish from these rites detain.*^ 
She saui. The matrons, seiz'd with new 



Roll their malignant eyes, and on the navy gaxe,. 
They fear, and hope, and neither part obey : 
They hope the fated land, but fear the fatal way. 
The goddess, having done her task beh>w, 
Mounts up on equal wings, and bends her palnl» 

edbow. [viae^ 

Struck with the sight, and seix'd with rage di» 
The matrons prosecute their mad design : 
They shriek akxid ; they snatch, with implM» 

hands. 
The food of ahart, tin and flaming braadb, 
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Qrean boughs and Mplingi, noAgled m their 



And smoking torches, on the ships they cast. 
The flame, unatopp*d at first, more fury gains ; 
And Vulcan rides at large with loosen'd reins : 
. Triumphant to the painted stem he soars. 
And seizes, in his way, the banks, and crackling 

oars. 
Eumelus was the first the news to bear. 
While yet they crowd the rural theatre. 
Then, what they hear, is witness^ by their 

eyes: 
A storm ofsparides, and of flames, arise. 
Ascanius took th' alarm, while yet he led. 
His early warriors on his |M«ncing steed. 
And, spurring on, his equals soon o'erpassM ; 
Nor could his frighted friends reclaim nis haste. 
Soon as the royal youth appear*d in view. 
He sent his voice before him as he flew : 
*' What madness moves you, matrons ! to de- 
stroy 
The last remainders of unhappy Troy ? 
Not hostile fleets, but your own hopes you bum, 
And on your friends your fatal fury turn. 
Behold your own Ascanius !'*— While he said. 
He drew his gUtt'ring helmet from his head, 
In which the youths to sportftd arms he led. 
By thb, ^neas and his train appear ; 
And now the women, seized with shame and 

fear, 
Dispers'd, to woods and caverns take their flight, 
Abhor their actions, and avoid the light ; 
Their friends acknowledge, and their error find, 
And shake the goddess from their altered mind. 

Not so the raging fires their fury cease. 
But, lurking in the seams, with seeming peace. 
Work on their way amid the smould*ring tow, 
Sure in destruction, but in motion slow. 
The silent plague through the green timber 

eats. 
And vomits out a tardy flame by fits, 
Down to the keels, and upward to the sails, 
The fire descends, or mounts, but still prevaiLi ; 
Nor buckets poured, nor strength of human hand, 
Can the victorious element withstand. 

The pious hero rends his robe, and throws 
To heav'n his hands, and with his hands, his 

vows. 
" O Jove ! (he cried,) if pray'rs can yet have 

place ; 
If thou abhor'st not all the Dardan race ; 
If any spark of pity still remain ; 
If gods are gods, and not invoked in vain ; 
Yet spare the relics of the Trojan train ! 
Tet from the flames our burning vesseb firee ! 
Or let thy fury fall alone on me ; 
At this devoted head thy Jiunder throw. 
And send the wilhng sacrifice below.** 



Scarce had he said, when southera stonu 
arise: 
From pole to pole, the fbrky lightning flies : 
Loud rattling shakes the mountains and tho 

plain: 
Heav'n bellies downward, and descends in rain. 
Whole sheets of water from the clouds are 



Which hissing through the planks the I 

prevent. 
And stop the fiery pest. Four ships alone 
Burn to the waist, and four the fleet alone. 

But doubtfiil thoughts the hero's heart divide, 
If he should still in Sicily reside, 
Forgetfiil of the &tes,— or tempt the main, 
In hope the prnmii'd Italy to gain. 
When Nantes old and wise— to whom alone 
The will of heav'n by Pallas was foreshown — 
VersM in portents, experienc'd and inspir'd 
To tell events, and what the Fates requir'd, 
Thus while he stood, to neither part indin'd, 
With cheerful words relieved his labVing mind ; 
« O goddess4>om ! resignM in ev'ry state. 
With patience bear, with prudence push your 

fate. 
By suflfring well, our fortune we subdue ; 
Fly when she frowns ; and when she calls pur- 
sue. 
Tour friend Acestes is of Trojan kind ; 
To him disclose the secrets of your mind ; 
Trust in his hands your old and useless train, 
Too num*rotts for the ships which yet remai»— 
The feeble, old, indulgent of their ease, 
The dames who dread the dangers of the seas, 
With all the dastard crew who dare not stand 
The shock of battle with your foes by land. 
Here you may build a common town for all. 
And, firom Acestes* name, Acesta call.** 
The reason, with his firiend*8 experience join'd, 
Encourag'd much, but more disturb'd his mind. 
*T was dead of night ; when to his slumb*ring 

eyes. 
His fiaher*8 shade descended from the skies ; 
And thus he spoke ; " O, more than vital breath, 
Lov*d while I liv*d, and dear ev*n afler death ! 
O son, in various toils and troubles toss'd ! 
The king of heav*n employs my careful ghost 
On his commands — the god who sav*d from fire 
Your flaming fleet, and heard your just desiro, 
The wholesome counsel of your friend receive, 
And here the coward train and women leave ; 
The chosen youth, and thofie who nobly dare. 
Transport, to tempt the dangers of the war. 
The stem Italians will their courage try ; 
Rough are their manners, and their minds are 

high. 
But first to Pluto's palace you shall go. 
And seek my shade among the blest below : 
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For oot with impioas ghosti mjaQol remaibff 
Nor suri'ers, with the danrn'd, perpetual paini, 
But breathes the Uring air of soft Elysian pbins. 
The chaste Sybilla shaO yoor steps conTey, 
And blood of aiSet^A nctims free the way. 
There shall you know what realms the gods 

assign, 
And learn the fates and fortunes of your line. 
But now farewell ! I ranish with the night, 
And feel the blast of hear'n's approoching 

light." 
Hesaid, andmiz'd with shades, and took his airy 

flight. 
** Whither so fast 7" the filial duty cried ; 
** Ah why, ah ! why the wish'd embrace de- 
nied r 
He said, and rose : as holy zeal inspires, 
He rakes hot embers, and renews the fires ; 
His country gods and Vesta then adores 
With cakes and incense, and their aid im- 
plores. 
Next, for his friends and royal host he sent, 
Rereal'd his vision, and the god*s intent, 
With hb own purpose. — AD, without delay, 
The will of Jove, and his desires, obey. 
They list with women each degen'rate name, 
Who dares not hazard Ufe for future fame. 
These they cashier. The brave remaining few, 
Oars, banks, and cables, half consum'd, renew. 
The prmce designs a city with the plough : 
The lots their several tenements allow. 
This part is nam'd firom Ilium, that from Troy ; 
And the new king ascends the throne with joy : 
A chosen senate from the people draws ; 
Appoints the judges, and ordains the laws. 
Then, on the top of Eryx, they begin 
A rising temple to the Paphian queen, 
Anchises, last, is honoured as a god : 
A priest is added, annual gifts bestow'd ; 
And groves are planted round his blest abode. 
Nine days they pass in feasts, their temples 

crownM ; 
And fumes of incense in the fanes abound. 
Then from the south arose a gentle breeze. 
That curlM the smoothness of the glassy seas : 
The rising winds a ruffling gale afford. 
And call the merry mariners aboard. 

Now loud laments along the shores resound, 
Of parting friends in close embraces bound. 
The trembling women, the degenerate train 
MTboshunn'd the frightful dangers of the main, 
E'en those desire to sail, and Uke their share 
Of the rough passage, and the promis'd war; 
Whom good JBneas cheers ; and recommends 
To their new master's care his fearful friends : 
On Eryx' altars three fat calves he lays ; 
A lamb new-fallen to the stormy seas ; 
Than slips his halsen, and his anchors weighs. 



High on the deck the godlike hero stands, 
With olive crown'd, a charger in his hands, 
Then cast the reekmg entrails in the brine. 
And pour'd the sacrifice of purple wine. 
Fresh gales arise : with eqiud strokes ihey m. 
And brush the buxom seas, and o'er the billowt 
fly. 
Meantime the mother-goddess, full of (ean. 
To Neptune thus address'd, with tender team : 
<* The pride of Jove's imperious queen, tbo 

«. "*«•' 

The malice, which no suflfrings can assiiAM, 

Compel me to these prayers ; sinco neitbtr 

&te, 

Nor time, nor pity, can remove her hate. 

E'en Jove is thwarted by his haughty wile 

Still vanquished, yet she still renews the strife. 

As if 't were litde to consume the town 

Which aw^d the worU, and wore th' imperial 



She prosecutes the ghost of Troy with pains. 
And gnaws, e'en to the bones, the last remaim. 
Let her the causes of her hatred tell ; 
But you can witness its efiects too well. 
Tou saw the storm she rais'd on Libyan floods. 
That mix*d the mountain billows with the 

clouds; 
When, bribing JSdus, she took the main, 
And mov'd rebellion in your watery reign. 
With fury she possess'd the Dardan dames, 
To bum their fleet with execrable flames. 
And forc'd /Bneas, when his ships were kist, 
To leave his followers on a foreign cosst. 
For what remains, your godhead I implore, 
And trust my son to your protecting pow*r. 
If neither Jove's nor Fate's decree withstand, 
Secure his passage to the Latian land." 

Then thus the mighty ruler of the main : 
*' What may not Venus hope from Neptune's 

reign? 
My kingdom claims your birth : my late defence 
Of your endanger'd fleet may claim your confi- 
dence. 
Nor less by land than sea my deed<i declare, 
How much your k>v'd £neas in my care. 
Thee, Xantbus ! and thee, Simois ! I attest^ 
Your Trojan troops when proud Achilles 

press'd. 
And drove before him headlong 6n the plain. 
And dash'd against the walls the tnmbhnf 

train ; 
When floods were fill'd with bodies of the slain ; 
When crimson Xanthus, doubtful of his way, 
Stood up on ridges to behold the sea ; 
(New heaps come tumbling in, and chok'd hii 

way.) 
When your JEneas fought, but fought with odds 
Of force imequai, and unequal gods ; 
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I tpnmd a cloud beibre the Tictor*iB sight, 
Sustun'd the vanquishM, and secured his 

flight— 
EVn then eecuHd him, when I soofht with joy 
The Tow*d destruction of ungrateful Troy. 
My will's the same: fair goddess! lear no 

more, 
Tour fleet shall safely gain (he Latian shore : 
Their lives are giv'n : one destinM head alone 
Shall perish, and for multitudes atone." [mind, 
Thus having armM with hopes her anxious 
His finny team Satumian Neptune joinM, 
Then adds the foamy bridle to their jaws, 
And ro the looeen'd reins permits the laws. 
High on the waves his azure car he guides : 
Its axlea thunder ; and the sea subsides ; 
And the smooth ocean rolls her silent tides. 
The tempests fly before their father's face ; 
TVains of inferior gods his triumph grace ; 
And monster whales before their master play, 
And choirs of Tritons crowd the wat'ry way. 
The marshalled powers in equal troops divide 
To right and left : the gods his better side 
Enclose ; and, on the worse, the Nymphs and 
Nereids ride, t 
Now smiling hope, with sweet vicissitude, 
Within the heroes mind his joys renew'd. 
He calls to raise the masts, the sheets display : 
The cheerful crew with diligence obey ; 
They scud befiire the wind, and sail in open sea 
Ahead of ail, the master pilot steen. 
And, as he leads, the following navy veers. 
The steeds of Night had traveU'd half the sky 
The drowsy rowers on their benches lie ; 
When the soft god of sleep, with easy flight, 
Descends, and draws behind atrail ofli^^t. 
Thou, Pahnuros, art his destinM prey ; 
To thee alone he takes his &tal way. 
Dire dreams to thee, and iron sleep, he bears ; 
And, lighting on thy prow, the form of Phor- 

das wears. 
Then thus the traitor god began his tale : 
" The winds, my friend, inspire a pleasing gale ; 
The ships, without thy care, securely sail. 
Now steal an hour of sweet repose ; and I 
Will take the rudder, and thy room supply." 
To whom the yawning pilot, half asleep : 
" Me dost thou bid to trust the treacherous deep, 
The barlot-emtles of her dissembling face. 
And to her faith commit the Trojan race ? 
Shall I believe the Syren South again, 
And, ofl betray'd, not know the monster main ?** 
He said ; his fastened hands the rodder keep ; 
And fiz^d on heaven, his eyes repel invading 

sleep. 
The god was wroth, and at his temples threw 
A hranefa in Lethe dipp'd, and drunk with Sty- 
gian dew: 



The pik)C,vanquish'd by the powV divine, 
Soon ckw'd his swimming eyes, and lay supine*. 
Scaiee were his limbs extended at their length ^ 
The god, insulting with superior strength, 
Fell heavy on him, plungM him in the sea, 
And, with the stem, the rudder tore away. 
Headlong he fell, and struggling ui the main. 
Cried out for helping bands, but cried in vain* 
The victor demon mounts obscured in air ; 
While the ship sails without the pilot's care. 
On Neptime's faith the floating fleet relies : 
But what the man forsook, the god supplies ; 
And o'er the dang'rous deep, secure the iiaTy 

flies; 
Glkles by the Syren's difls, a sheify coast. 
Long infamous for ships and sailors lost. 
And white with bones. Th' impetuous ocean 

roars, 
And rocks rebellow from the sounding shores. 
The watchful hero felt the knocks ; and fomd 
The tossing vessel sail'd on shoaly ground, 
Sure of his pilot's loss, he takes himself 
The helm, and steers aloof, and shuns the sheKl 
Inly he griev'd, and, groaning from the breast, 
DeploHd his death ; vmA thus his pain expreas'dt 
'* For faith repos'd on seas, and on the flatt'rii^ 

■ky, 
Thy naked corse is doom'd on shores unknomi 

to Ue." 
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The Sibyl foretells JEneasthe adventures he shoold^ 
meet with in Italy. She aitemts him to hell : de- 
scribing to him the various scenes of that place* 
and conducting him to his father Anchises, who 
izistrocts him in those sublime mysteries, of the 
soul of the world, and the tranBmigration ; and 
ahows him that glorious race of heroes, which 
was to descend from lilm and his posterity 

He said, and wept ; then spread his sails before- 
The winds, and reach'd at length the Ciunan 

shore: 
Their anchors dropp'd, his crew the vessd» 

moor; 
They turn their heads to sea, their sterns to^ 



And greet with greedy joy th> Italian strand. 
Some strike from cUshing flints their fiery seed ; 
Some gather sticks, the kindled flames to feed. 
Or search for hollow trees, and fell the wood. 
Or trace through valleys the discover'd flood. 
Thus while their sev'ral charges they fulfil, 
The pious prince ascends the sacred hill 
Where Phosbus is adored ; and seeks the shadS} 
Whieh hides firon sight his venerable maid* 
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That sevco two ffMrantseooId the weight soi- 

tain: 
Tet loaded thus, Demoletie o'er the plain 
I*unu*d, and lightly seiz'd the Trofan train. 
The third, eueceeding to the last reward, 
Two goodly bowb ef massy •ihrer shai'd, 
With figures prominent, and richly wrought. 
And two brass cakirons frpm Dodona brought. 

Thus all rewarded by the hero's hands, 
Tlieir conquering temples bound with purple 



And now Sergestus, clearing (rom the rock. 
Brought back his galley, shattered with the 

shock. 
Foriom she look'd, without an aiding oar. 
And, hooted by the vulgar, made to shore : 
As when a snake, surpris'd upon the road, 
Is crush'd athwart her body by the load 
Of heavy wheels ; or with a mortal wound 
Her belly bruisM, and trodden to the ground^ 
In rain, with loosen*d curls, she crawls along ; 
Tet, fierce abore she brandishes her tongue, 
Glares with her eyes, and bristles with her 

scales ; [she trails. 

But, gror'ling in the dust, her parts unsound 
So slowly to the port the Centaur tends. 
But, what she wants in oars, with sails amnnds. 
Yet, for his galley sav'd, the grateful prince 
Is pleased th' unhappy chief to recompense : 
Pholoe, the Cretan slare, rewards his caro. 
Beauteous herself, with lovely twins as fair. 

From thence hk way the Trojan hero bent 
Into the neighboring plain, with mountains pent. 
Whose sides were shaded with surrounding 

wood. 
FuU in the midst of this fair valley stood 
A native theatre, which, rising slow 
By Just degrees, o'erlook'd the ground below. 
High on a sylvan throne the leader sate : 
A num'rous train attend in solemn state. 
Here those, that in the rapid course delight, 
Desire of honour, and the prize, invite. 
The rival runners without order stand ; 
The Trojans miz'd with the Sicilian band. 
First, Nisus with Euryahis appears^ 
Euryalus, a boy of blooming years, 
Witfi sprightly grace uid equal beauty 



Kmus, ibr friendship to the youth, renown'd. 
es next, of Priam's royal race, 

Salius, join'd with Patron, took their 
place; 
I Patron in Arcadia had hb birth, 
"lus his from Acamanian earth ;) 
"' '" ■ names of these 

Panopes, 

^ — -- 1. 1 
loresis DreO) 

be«i,) 




With sevOral others of ignobler name» 
Whom time has not delivered o'er to fame. 

To these the hero thas his thoughts explaitAT,- 
In words which gen'ral approbation gain'd j 
<' One common largess is for all design*d, 
(The vanquish'd and the victor shall be join'd :) 
Two darts of pohsh'd steel and Grnossian wood^ 
A silver studded axe, alike bestow'd. 
The foremost three have olive wreaths decreed : 
The first of these obtains a stately steed 
Adom'd with trappings ; and the next in fame 
The quiver of an Amazonian dame, 
WithfeatheHd Thracian arrows well supplied :* 
A golden belt shall gird his manly side. 
Which with a sparkling diamond shall be tied*. 
The third this Grecian helmet shall content.** 
He said. To their appointed base they went ; 
With beating hearts th' expected sign receive, 
And, starting all at once, the barrier leave. 
Spread out, as on the winged winds, they flew, 
And seiz'd the distant goal with greedy view. 
Shot from the crowd, swift Nisus all o'erpassed. 
Nor storms, nor thunder, equal half his haste. 
The next, but, though the next, yet far disjoined, 
Came Ssiius ; and Euryalus behind ; 
Then Helymus, whom young Diores plied. 
Step after step, and ahnost side by side, 
His shoulders pressing— and, in longer space, 
Had won, or left at least a di:^ious race. 

Now spent, the goal they almost reach at 
last, 
When eager Nisus, hapless in his haste, 
Slipp'd, first, and, slipping, fell upon the phdn, 
Soak'd with the bk>odor oxen newly slain. 
The careless victor had not mark'd his way ; 
But, treading where the treach'rous puddle lay, 
His heels flew up ; and on the grassy floor 
He fell, bosmear'd with filth and holy gore. 
Not mindless then, Euryalus, of thee. 
Nor of the sacred bonds of amity, 
He strove th' immediate rival's hope to cross. 
And caught the ibot of Salius as he rose ; 
So Salius lay extended on the plain ; 
Euryalus springs out, the prize to gain. 
And leaves the crowd ;— applauding peals at- 
tend 
The victor to the goal, who vanquish'd by his 

friend. 
Next Helymus ; and then Diores came. 
By two misfortunes made the third in fame. 

But Salius enters, and, exclaiming knid 
For justice, deafens and disturbs the crowd ; 
Urges his dause may in the court be heard ; 
And pleads the prize is wrongfiilly conferr'cL 
But favour for Euryalus appears ; 
His blooming beauty, with his tender years, 
Had brib'd the jndsres ibr the promis'd prise ;-. 
Besides, Diores fills the court with ciias» 
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Mnettbeut punuea ; and, while aromid they 

whid, 
Oomes up not half hia gaHe/s length behind ; 
Then on the deck, amidst his mates, appeared, 
And thus their drooping courages he cheer'd ; 
<* My friends, and Hector's followers heretofore, 
Exert your rigour ; tug the laboring oar ; 
Stretch to your strokes, my still uncooquer'd 

crew, 
Whom from the flaming walla of Troy I drew. 
In this our common int'rest, let me find 
That strength of hand, that courage of the mind, 
As when you stemro'd the strong Malean flood, 
And o*er the Syrtes* broken billows row'd. 
I seek not now the foremost palm to gain ; 
Though yet— but, ah ! that haughty with is 

vain ! 
Let those enjoy it whom the gods ordain. 
But to be last, the lags of all the race!— 
Redeem yourselves and me from that disgrace." 
Now, one and all, they tug amain ; they row 
At the full stretch, and shaJce the brazen prow. 
The sea beneath them sinks ; their lab'ring sides 
Are swell'd, and sweat runs gutt'ring down in 

Udes. [com :— 

dbance aids their daring, with unhop'd tuc- 
^ Sergestus, eager with his beak to press 
Betwixt the rival galley and the rock. 
Shuts up the unwieldy Centaur in the lock. 
The vessel struck ; and, with the dreadful shock 
Her oars she shivered and her head she broke. 
The trembling rowers from t^ieir banks arise, 
And anxious for themselves, renounce the prize. 
With iron poles they heave her off* the shores, 
And gather firom the sea the floating oars. 
The crew of Mnestheus, with elated minda. 
Urge their success, and call the willing winds ; 
Then ply their oars, and cut their liquid way 
In larger compass on the roomy sea. 
As when the dove her rodcy hold forsakes, 
Rous'd in a fright, her sounding wings ahe 

shakes; 
The cavern rings with clatt*ring ; out she flies. 
And leaves her callow care, and cleaves the 

skiM : 
At first she flutters, but at length she springs 
To smoother flight, and shoots upon her wings : 
So Mnestheus in the Dolphin cuts the sea ; 
And flying with a force, that force assists his 

way. 
Sergestus in the Centaur soon he pass*d, 
Wc^'d in the rocky shoals, and sticking fast. 
In vain the victor he with cries implores, 
And practises to row with shattered oars. 
Then Mnestheus bears with Gy as, and outfUes ; 
The ship, without a pilot, yields the prize. 
TTttvanqutsh'd Scylla now alone remains :— 
Her he persuee ; and all his vigour strains. 



Shoots from the fav'ring mnldtodd triao ( 
Applauding Echo to the shoots replies ; 
Shouts, wishes, and applause, run rattling 

through the skiea. 
These clamours with disdain the Scylla heard, 
Much grudg'd the praise, but more the robb'd 

reward ; 
Resolv'd to hold their own, they mead their pace, 
AU obetinate to die, or gain the race. 
Rais'd with success, tiM Dolphin swifUy raiH— 
For they can conquer who believe they can.— 
Both urge their oars ; and Fortune both auppliea. 
(And b^ perhaps had shar'd an equal prize ;) 
When to the seas Ckianthos holds his hands, 
And suceoor from the wat'ry pow'rs demands ; 
** Qods of the liquid realms on which I row ! 
If, giv'n by you, the laurel bind my brow, 
(AflNiist to make me guilty of my vow !) 
A snow-white bull shall on your shore be slain : 
His offer'd entrails cast into the main. 
And ruddy wue from golden goblets thrown. 
Your grateful gift, and my return shall own." 
The dioir of nymphs, and Phorcus from below. 
With virgin Panopea, heard his vow ; 
And old Portunus with his breadth of hand, 
Pushed on and sped the galley to the land. 
Swift as a shaft, or winged wind, she fHes, 
And, darting to the port, obtains the prize. 

The herald summons all, and then proclaims 
Cloanthtts conqueror of the naval games. 
The prince with laurel crowns the victor's head ; 
And three fat steers are to his vessel led — 
The ship's reward— with gen'rous wine beside, 
And sums of silver, which the crew divide. 
The leaders are distinguished from the rest ; 
The victor honouHd with a nobler vest, 
Where gold and purple strive in equal rowa, 
And needlework its happy cost bestows. 
There, (xanymede is wrought with living art, 
Chasing through Ida's groves the trembUiig 

hart: 
Breathless he seems, yet eager to pursue : 
When finom aloft deaoends, in open view, 
The bird of Jove, and sousing on his prey, 
With crooked takms bears the boy away. 
In vain, with lifted hands and gazing cyaa, 
His guards behoM him soaring through the skiaa^ 
And dogs pursue his flight, with imitated criea. 

Mnestheus the second victor waa declar'd 
And, suramonM there, the second prize he 

ahar»d— 
A coat of mail, which brave Demdeoa bore. 
More brave ^neas from his shoulders tore, 
In single combat on the Trojan riiore ; 
This was ordain*d for Mnestheus to poaae a a ■ 
In war for his defence, for ornament in peeee. 
Rich was the gift, and glorious to behold, 
And yet eo powPraoa with ita platee of goUi 
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That sevco two fferrants eoold the weight Bai> 

tain: 
Yet loaded thus, Demoleiu o*er the plaia 
Piirtu*d, and lightly seis'd the Trojan train. 
Tlie third, socceedkng to the last reward; 
Two goodly bowls of massy sUrer shai'd. 
With figures prominent, and richly wrought, 
And two brass caldrons frpm Dodooa brought. 

Thus all rewarded by the hero's hands, 
Their cooqu'ring temples bouild with purple 



And now Sergestus, clearing from the rode, 
Brought back his galley, shattered with the 



Forlorn she look*d, withoot an aiding oar, 
And, hooted by the vulgar, made to shore : 
As when a snake, surprised upon the road, 
Is crush'd athwart her body by the load 
Of heavy wheels ; or with a mortal wound 
Her belly bruis'd, and trodden to the ground^ 
In rain, with loosen'd curls, she crawte along ; 
Tet, fierce above she brandishes her tongue, 
Glares with her eyes, and bristles wUh her 

scales ; [she trails. 

But, grovUing in the dust, her parts unwMmd 
So slowly to the port the Centaur tends. 
But, what she waiUs in oars, with saUs amends. 
Tet, for his galley sa?*d, the grateful prince 
Is pleasM th' unhappy chief to recompense : 
Pboloe, the Cretan slave, rewards his caro, 
Beauteous herself, with kwely twins as (air. 

From thence his way the Trojan hero bent 
Into the neighb*ring plain, with mountains pent. 
Whose sides were shaded with surrounding 

wood. 
Full in the midst of this fair vaDey stood 
A native theatre, which, rising slow 
By just degrees, o'eriook'd the ground below. 
High on a sylvan throne the leader sate : 
A numerous train attend in solemn state. 
Here those, that in the rapid course delight, 
Desire of honour, and the prize, invite. 
The rival runners without order stand; 
The Trojans miz'd with the Sicilian band. 
First, Nisus widi Euryahis appears— 
Euryalus, a boy of blooming years. 
With sprightly grace and equal beauty 

crowned— 
Kisus, for friendship to the youth, renownM. 
Diores next, of Priam's royal race, 
Then Salius, join'd with Patron, took their 



(But Patron in Arcadia had hb birth, 
And Salius his from Aearaanian ear^ ;) 
Then two Sicilian youths— the names of these 
Swift Helymus, and lovely Panopes, 
(Both jolly huntsmen, boUi in forests bied, 
And owning old Acestes for their bead,) 



With sev'ral others of ignoUer i 

Whom time has not delivef*d o'er to fame. 

To these the hero thus his thoughts ezplainM'|< 
In words which gen'ral approbation gain'd j 
" One common largess is for all design*d, 
(The ranquish'd snd the victor shall be join'd :) 
Two darts of poUsh'd steel and Gkiossian wood« 
A silver studded axe, alike bestow'd. 
The foremost three have olive wreaths decreed : 
The first of these obtains a stately steed 
Adom'd with trappings ; and the next in fame 
The quiver of an Amazonian dame, 
Withfeather'd Thracian arrows well supplied:' 
A golden belt shall gird his manly side. 
Which with a sparkling diamond shall be tied*. 
The third this Grecian helmet shall content.** 
He said. To their appointed base they went : 
With healing hearts th' expected sign receivoi 
And, starting all at once, the barrier leave. 
Spread out, as on the winged winds, they flew, 
And seiz'd the distant goal with greedy view. 
Shot from the crowd, swift Nisus all o'erpass'd. 
Nor storms, nor thunder, equal half his haste. 
The next, but, though the next, yet far disjoined, 
Came Salius ; and Euiyalus behind ; 
Then Helymus, wh<Mn young Diores plied. 
Step after step, and ahnost side by side, 
His shoulders pressing — and, in longer space, 
Had won, or left at least a dubious race. 

Now spent, the goal they almost reach at 
last, 
When eager Nisus, hapless in his haste, 
Slipp'd, first, and, slipping, fell upon the pkin, 
Soak'd with the blood of oxen newly slain. 
The careless victor had not mark'd his way ; 
But, treading where the treach'rous puddle lay, 
His heels flew up ; and on the grassy floor 
He fell, bosmear'd with filth and holy gore. 
Not mindless then, Euryalus, of thee. 
Nor of the sacred bonds of amity, 
He strove th* immediate rival's hope to cross. 
And caught the foot of Salius as he rose ; 
So Salius lay extended on the plain ; 
Euryalus springs out, the prize to gain. 
And leaves the crowd ; — applauding peals at- 
tend 
The victor to the goal, who vanquish'd by his 

friend. 
Next Helymus ; and then Diores came. 
By two misfortunes made the third in fame. 

But Salius enters, and, exclaiming knid 
For justice, deafens and disturbs the crowd ; 
Urges his c^use may in the court be heard ; 
Ai^ pleads the prize is wrongfully conferr'd*. 
But favour for Euryalus appears ; 
His blooming beauty, with his tender years, 
Had bribed the judges for the promis'd prize ; 
Besides, Diores fills the court with cries. 
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Wlw Tainlj retcbog at the last reward, 
If the first palm on Salius be coQferr'd. 
Then thus the prince ; " Let no disputes arise : 
Where Fortune plac'd it, I award the prize. 
But Fortune^s errors give me leave to mend, 
At least to pity my deserving friend." 
He said, and, firom among the spoils, he draws 
(Pond'rous with shaggy mane and golden paws) 
A lion's hide : to Salius this he gives : 
Nisus with envy sees the gift, and grieves : 
*' If such rewanls to vanquished men are due, 
(He said,) and falling is to rise by you. 
What prize may Nimis from your bounty claim. 
Who merited the first rewards and fame ? 
In filling, both an equal fortune tried ; 
Would Fortune for my (all so well provide !'* 
With this he pointed to his face, and show'd 
His hands and all his habit smear'd with blood. 
Th* indulgent father of the people smil'd. 
And caus'd to be producM an ample shield, 
Of wondrous art, by Didymaon vrrought, 
Long since, from Neptune's bars, in triumph 

brought. 
This giv'n to Nisus, he divides the rest, 
And equal justice in his gifts expressed, 
The race Uius ended, and rewards bestow'd, 
Once more the prince bespeaks th' attentive 

crowd: 
** If there be here, whose dauntless courage 

dare 
In gauntlet fight, with limbs and body bare, 
His opposite sustain in open view, 
Stand forth the champion, and the gamee re- 
new. 
Two prizes I propose, and thus divide— 
A bull with gilded horns, and fillets tied, 
Shall be the portion of the conqu'ring chief: 
A sword and helm shall cheer the loser's grief." 

Then haughty Dares in the lists appears : 
Stalking he strides, his head erected bears : 
His nervous arms the weighty gauntlet wieki ; 
And loud applauses echo trough the field. 
Dares alone in combat us'd to stand 
The match of mighty Paris, hand to hand ; 
The same, at Hector's funerals, undertook 
Gigantic Bntes, of th' Amycian stock, 
And, by the stroke of his resistless hand, 
Stretch'd the vast bulk upon the yellow sand. 
Such Dares was ; and such he strode along. 
And drew the wonder of the gazing throng. 
His brawny back and ample breast he shows ; 
His lifted arms around his head he throws. 
And deals, in whistling air, his empty blows. 
His match is sought *, but, through the trem- 

blingband, 
Not one dares answer to the proud demand. 
Presuming of his force, with sparkling eyes 
Already he devours the promisM prize. 



He daims the bull vrtth vmiem insoleaos^ 
And, having seiz'd his horns, accosts the prince: 
" If none my matchless vakiur dare oppose, 
How long shall Dares wait his dastanl ibes t 
Permit me, chief, pennit without delay, 
To lead this unoontended gift away." 
The crowd assents, and, with redoubled cries, 
For the proud challeoger demands the prize. 

Acestes, fired with just disdain to see 
The palm usurp'd without a victory, 
Reproach'd Entellus thus, who sate beside. 
And beard, and saw, unmov'd, the TVqjan'i 

pride: 
" Once, but in vain, a champion of renown. 
So tamely can you bear the ravish'd crown, 
A prize in trhimph borne before your sight, 
And shun for fear the danger of the figfati 
Where is our Eiyz now, the boasted name. 
The god who tsAight your thund'ring arm tfa* 

game? 
Where now your baffled honour ; where the 
poll [isle 9* 

That fitt'd your house, any fione that fill'd oar 
Entellus thus : " My soul is still the same, 
Unmov'd with fear, and mov'd with martial 

fiune, 
Butmy chill Mood is curdled in my veins 
And scarce the shadow of a man remains. 
Oh ! cookl I turn to that fidr prime again, 
That prime, of which this boaster is so vain ! 
The brave, who this decrepit age defies, 
Shouki feel my force, without the promis'd 

prize." 
He said, and rising at the word, he threw 
Two pond'rous gauntlets down in open view— 
Gauntlets, which Eryx wont in fight to wield. 
And sheath his hands with, in the listed field. 
With fear and wonder seiz'd, the crowd beholds 
The gloves of death, with sev'n distinguish'd 

folds 
Of tough bull-hides : the space within is spread 
With iron, or with loads of heavy lead. 
Dares himself was daunted at the sight 
Renounc'd his challenge, and refiisM to fight. 
Astonish'd at their weight, the hero stands. 
And pois'd the pond'rous engines in his hands. 
" What had your wonder (said Entellus) been. 
Had you the gauntlets of Alcides seen 
Or view'd the stem debate on this unhappy 

green : 
These which I bear, your brother Eryx bore. 
Still roark'd with batter'd brains, and mingled 

gore. [am ; 

With these he long sustain'd the Herculean 
And theee I wielded while my blood was warm, 
This languish'd fi'ame while better spirits fed, 
Ere age unstrung my nerves, or time o'ennowM 
my head. 
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But, if the chaUonger theie mnns rafoM, 

And cannot wield their weight, or dare not use ; 

If great JEnaas and Aceates join 

la his request, these gauntlets I resign: 

Let us with equal arms perform tfae fight ; 

And let him leave to fear, siaee I resign tasf 

right." 
This said, Entellus for the strife prepares ; 
Striptof his quilted coat, his body bares; 
Composed of might J bones,and brawn he stands, 
A goiodly tow'ring object on the sands. 
Then just TBneas equal arms supplied, 
Which round their shoulders to their wrists they 

tied. 
Both on the tiptoe stand, at full extent, 
Their arms aloA, their bodies inly bent i 
Their heads from aiming blows they bear afitf ; 
With clashing gauntlets then provoke the war. 
One on his youth and pliant limbs relies ; 
One on his sinews and his giant size. 
The last is stiff with age, his motion stow; 
He heaves for breath ; he staggers to and fro ; 
And clouds of issuing smoke lus nostrils loudly 

bk>w. 
Yet equal in success, they ward, they strike ; 
Their ways are diflTrent, but their art alike. 
Before, behind, the blows are dealt; around 
Their hoUow sides the rattling thumps resound. 
A storm of strokes, well meant, with fury flies, 
And errs about their temples, ears, and eye*— 
Nor always errs ; for oft the gauntlet draws 
A sweeping stroke along the crackUng jaws. 
Heavy with age, Entellus stands his ground. 
But with his warping body wards the wound. 
His hand and watchful eye keep even pace ; 
While Dares traverses, and shifb his place, 
And, like a captain who beleaguers round 
Some strong-built castle on a rising ground, 
Views all th' approaches with observing eyes : 
This and that other part in vain he tries, 
And more on industiy than force relies. 
With hands on high, Entellus threats the foe ; 
But Dares walchM the motion from below. 
And slippM aside, and shunn'd the long de- 
scending blow. 
Entellus wastes hb forces on the wind, 
Aud, thus deluded of the stroke design*d, 
Headlong and heavy fell : his ample breast 
And weighty limbs his ancient mother pressed. 
So fidls a hollow pine, that long had stoiod 
Onlds's height, or Erymanthus' wood, 
Tom from the roots. The diflPring nations rise ; 
And shouts and mingled murmurs rend the skies. 
Acestes runs with eager haste, to raise 
' The fallen companion of his youthful days. 
Dauntless he rose, and to the fight retum'd : 
With shame his glowing cheeks, his eyes with 
fury bum'd. 



Disdain and conscious virtue fir'd his breast. 
And with redoubled force his foe he press'd ; 
He lays on k>ad with either hand, amain, 
And headlong drives the Trojan o'er the plain ; 
Nor stops, nor stays ; nor rest, nor breath al- 
lows; 
But storms of strokes descend about his brows, 
A rattling tempest and a hail of blows. 
But now the prince, who saw the wikl increase 
Of wounds, commands the combatants to cease, 
And bounds Entellus' wrath, and bids the 

peace. 
First tq the Trojan, spent with toil, he came. 
And soothM his sorrow for the sufier'd shame. 
<' What fury seizM my friend ? The gods, (said 
To him propitious, and averse to thee, [he,) 
Have giv*n his arms superior force to thine : 
'T is madness to contend with strength divine." 
The gauntlet-fight thus ended, from the shore 
His &ithful firieods unhappy Dares bore : 
His mouth and nostrib pour'd a purple flood 
And pounded teeth came rushing with his blood. 
Famtly he staggered through the hissing throng, 
And hung his head, and trail'd his legs along. 
The swmrdand casques are carriMi by liia 

train; 
But with his foe the palm and ox remain. 

The champion, then, before £noas came. 
Proud of his prize, but prouder of his fame ; 
" O goddess-bom, and you, Dardanian host, 
Mark with attention, and forgive my boast : 
Leara what I was, by what remains ; and know, 
From what impending fate you sav'd my foe.** 
Sternly he spoke, and then confronts the bull ; 
And, on his ample forehead aiming full 
The deadly stroike, descending, piercM the skuU. 
Down drops the beast, nor needs a second 

woimd, [ground. 

But sprawls in pangs of death, and spurns the 
Then thus : " In Dares' stead I ofier this. 
Eryx ! accept a nobler sacrifice : 
Take the hut gift my wilher'd arms can yield : 
The gauntlets I resign, and here renounce the 

fieW." 
This d(nie, JSneas orders for the close, 
The strife of archers, with contending bows. 
The mast, Sorgestus' shatter'd galley bore, 
With his own hands he raises on the shore 
A fluttering dove upon the top they tie, 
The living mark at which their arrows fly. 
The rival archers in a line advance, 
Their turn of shooting to receive from chance. 
A helmet holds their names: the lots wera 

drawn ; 
On the first scroll was read HippocoAn : 
The people shout. Upon the next was foond 
Toung Mnestheus, late with naval honours 

crown'd. 
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Scarce had he said, wfa«i southera iriortBM 

arise: 
From pole to polo, the fixrky lightning flies : 
Loud rattling shakea the moimfains and the 

plain: 
Heav*n bellies downward, and descends in rain. 
Whole sheets of water from the clouds are 

sent, 
Which hissing through the planks the flames 

prevent. 
And stop the fiery pest. Four ships alone 
Burn to the waist, and four the fleet alone. 

But doubtful thoughts the hero's heart divide. 
If he should still in Sicily reside. 
Forgetful of the &tes^— of tempt the main. 
In hope the pmmisM luly to gain. 
When Nantee old and wise— 4o whom alone 
The will of heaven by Pallas was foreshown — 
Vers'd in portents, experiencM and inspir'd 
To tell events, and what the Fates requir'd. 
Thus while he stood, to neither part inclinM, 
With cheerful words relieved his labVing mind : 
« O goddess-bora ! resigned in every state. 
With patience bear, with prudence push your 

fate. 
By suflfering weD, our fortune we subdue ; 
Fly when she fit>wns ; and when she calls pur- 
sue. 
Tour friend Acestes is of Trojan kind ; 
To him disclose the secrets of your mind ; 
Trast in his hands your oki and useless train. 
Too num'rous for the ships which yet remain^* 
The feeble, old, indulgent of their ease, 
The dames who dread the dangers of the seas. 
With all the dastard crew who dare not stand 
The shock of battle with your foes by land. 
Here you may build a common town for all, 
And, from Acestes* name, Acestacall.e* 
The reason, with his friend's experience joined, 
Encouraged much, but more disturb'd his mind. 
'T was dead of night; when to his slumbering 

eyes. 
His Cftther's shade descended from the skies ; 
And thus he spoke ; " O, more than viul breath. 
Loved while I lived, and dear eyen afrer death ! 
O son, in various toils and troubles tossed ! 
The king of heaven employs my careful ghost 
On his commands — the god whosav'd from fire 
Your flaming fleet, and beard your just desire, 
The wholesome counsel of your friend receive. 
And here the coward train and women leave ; 
The chosen youth, and those who nobly dare. 
Transport, to tempt the d.'utgers of the war. 
The stera Italians will their courage try ; 
Rough are their manners, and their minds are 

high. 
But first to Pluto's palace you shall go, 
And seek my shade among the blest below : 
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wiw^MOTCwM hoB, whm I sooght with joy 
y^,,-^ dwuucrion ofangrUefiil Troy. 
^ «dl> tho MBM : &ir godden ! fiiar no 

^H^iifi itell Miely gain (he Latian shore : 
^1^1^ Km* are giT^ : one destin'd head alone 
jtli pef wh, and for multitudes atone." [mind, 
Ttei haring armM with hopes her anxious 
Hl^l^y team SkUumian Neptune joined, 
f^M adds the foamy bridle to their jaws, 
AmA to the looeenM reins permits the laws. 
]ii|h on the waves his azure car he guides : 
In ades thunder ; and the sea subsides ; 
J^ the smooth ocean rolls her silent tides. 
The tempests fly before their father's face ; 
IMbs of inforior gods his triumph grace ; 
And monster whales before their master play. 
And choirs of Tritons crowd the wat*ry way. 
TIm marshallM pow'rs in equal troops divide 
To right and left : the gods his better side 
Enclose ; and, on the worse, the Nymphs and 
Nereids ride. 
Now smiling hope, with sweet vicissitude, 
Within the heroes mind his joys renew'd. 
He calls to raise the masts, the sheets display : 
The cheerful crew with diligence obey ; 
They scud before the wind, and sail in open tea 
Ahead of ail, the master pilot steers. 
And, as he leads, the following navy veers. 
The steeds of Night had travellM half the sky 
The drowsy rowers on their benches lie ; 
When the soft god of sleep, with easy flight, 
Descends, and draws behind a trail of li^^t. 
Thou, Pahnuros, art his destin*d prey ; 
To thee alone he takes his fatal way. 
Dire dreams to thee, and iron sleep, he bears ; 
And, lighting on thy prow, the form of Phor- 

das wears. 
Then thus the traitor god began his tale : 
** The winds, my friend, inspire a pleasing gale ; 
The ships, without thy care, securely sail. 
Now steal an hour of sweet repose ; and I 
Will take the rudder, and thy room supply.'* 
To whom the yawning pilot, half asleep : 
*' Me dost thou bid to trust the treacherous deep, 
The harlot-smiles of her dissembling face. 
And to her faith commit the Trojan race ? 
Shall I believe the Syren South again, 
And, ofl betray'd, not know the monster main ?** 
He said ; his fasten'd hands the rudder keep; 
And fix*d on heaven, his eyes repel invading 

sleep. 
The god was wroth, and at his temples threw 
A branch in Lethe dippM, and drunk with Sty- 
gian daw: 



The pikiC, vanquiah'd Iqf tlM povV dttfflMy 
Soon ckwM his swimaiing «JM| aBdlur Mpi 
Scarce were his limba eitoDded at ibavlnglh; 
The god, insulting with superior strength, 
Fell heavy on him, plungM him in the sea, 
And, with the stem, the rudder tore away. 
Headlong he fell, and struggling in the main. 
Cried out for helping bands, but cried in vain. 
The victor demon mounts (rfMcur^d in air ; 
Whfle the ship sails without the pilot's care. 
On Neptune's faith the flcMiting fleet relies : 
But what the man forsook, the god supplies ; 
And o'er the dangerous deep, secure the navy 

flies; 
GlMes by the Syren's clifli, a shelfy coast. 
Long infomous (or ships and sailors lost, 
And white with bones. Th' impetuous ocean 

roars. 
And rocks rebellow finon the soonding shores. 
The watchful hero felt the knocks ; and found 
The tossing vessel sail'd on shoaly ground. 
Sure of his pilot's loss, he takes himself 
The helm, and steers aktof, and shims the shelf. 
Inly he griev'd, and, groaning from the breast, 
DepWd his d<«th ; and thus his pain expreas'd: 
'* For foith repos'd on seas, and on the flau'rii^ 

■ky, 
Thy naked corse is doom'd on shores imknowB 

to Ue." 
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The Sibyl foretells JBneas the adventures he should' 
meet with in Italy. She auemts him to hell : de- 
scribing to him the various scenes of thst place, 
and condocttng htm to his &ther Anchises, who 
instructs him in ttiose sublime mysteries, of tha 
soul of the world, and the transmigration ; end 
shows him that glorious race of heroes, which 
was to descend from him and his posterity 

He said, and wept ; then spread his sails before- 
The winds, and reach'd at length the Cimun 

shore: 
Their anchors dropp'd, his crew the vessd» 

moor; 
They turn their heads to sea, their stems l» 

land, 
And greet with greedy joy th* Italian strand. 
Some strike from clashing flints their fiery sead ; 
Some gather sticks, the kindled flames to feed. 
Or search for hollow trees, and fisll the wood, 
Or trace through valleys the discover'd flood. 
Thus while their sev'ral charges they fulfil. 
The pious prince ascends the sacred hiU 
Where Phoebus is ador'd ; and seeks the a 
Which hkles firon sight his venerabia maid. 
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Deep in a cmve the Sibyl makes abode ; 
Thence full of &te returna, and of the god. 
Throagh Trivia's grare they walk, and now 

behold, 
And enter now, the temple roof d wi& goU. 
When Dsedalus, to fly the Cretan ahore, 
His heatry limbs, on jointed pinions bore, 
(The firiit who sailM in air,) *t is sung by Fame, 
To the Cuouean coast, at length he eane, 
And here alighting, built this costly frame. 
Inscrib'd to Phoslms, here he hung on high 
The steerage of his wings, that cut the sky : 
Then o*er Jie lofty gate, his art eroboss'd 
Aodrogeos* death, and fotiTrings to his ghost) 
Ser'n youths from Athens, yearly sent to meet, 
The fate appointed by revengefiil Crete. 
And next to these the dreadfol urn was plac'd, 
In which the destined names by lots were csst : 
The mournful parents stand around in tears ; 
And rising Crete against their sh%»re appears. 
There too, in liring sculpture, might be seen 
The mad affection of the Cretan queen ; 
Then how she cheats her bellowing lover^ eye; 
The rushing leap, the doubtful progeny— 
The lower part a beast, a man above— 
The monument of their polluted love. 
Nor far from thence he grar'd the wondroos 

maze, 
A thousand doors, a thousand winding ways : 
Here dwells the monster hid from human Tiew, 
Not to be found but by the faithful clue ; 
Till the kind artist, mor'd with pious grief, 
Lent to the kmng maid this last relief. 
And all those erring paths describM so well 
That Theseus conquered, and the monster 

fell. 
Here hapless Icams had found his part, 
Had not the father's grief restrainM his art. 
He twice essay'd to cast his son in goM ; 
Twice from hui hands he dropp'd the fermiog 

mould. 
All this with wondering eyes ^neas ▼iew'd t 
Each varying object his delight renew'd. 
Eager to read the rest-~ Achates came, 
And by his side the mad divining dame. 
The priestess of the god, Deiphobeher name. 
" Time suffers not,'^she said, « to feed yoor 

eyes 
With empty pleasures : haste the sacrifice. 
Sev*n bullocks, yetunyok'd, for Phoebus choosa, 
And for Diana sev'n unspotted ewes." 
This said, the servants urge the sacred ritaa, 
While to the temple she the prince invites. 
A spaciotis cave, within its farmost part, 
Was hew*d and fashiofk'd by laborious art, 
Through the hill's hollow sides: before the 

place, 
A hundred doors a hftndred entries graco ; 



As many voices issue, and the sound 
Of Sibyl's words as many times rebound. 
Now to the mouth they cone. Aloud tba 



** This is the time ! inquire your destinies ! 
Ho comes ! behold the god !" Thus while aba 

said, 
(And shiv'ring at the sacred entry stay'd,) 
Her colour chang'd; her fiice was not the 



And hoUow groans from her deep spirit came. 
Her hair stood up ; convulsive rage possess'd 
Her trembling Umba, and heav'd her lab'riiig 

breast. 
Greater than human kind she seem'd to look, 
And with an accent more than mortal spoke. 
Her staring eyes vrith sparkling fury roll, 
When all the god came rushing on her souL 
SwifUy she tum'd, and, foaming as she spoke, 
<' Why this delay?" she cried-^< the pow'rs 

invoke. 
Thy pray'rs alone can open this abode : 
Else vain are my demands, and dumb the god.** 
She said no more. The trembling Troiaaa 

hear, 
0'ersp.*sud with a damp sweat, and holy fear. 
The prince himself, with awful dread po ss e ss ed. 
His vows to great Apollo thus address'd : 
** Indulgent god ! propitious powV to Troy. 
Swift to relieve, unwilling to destroy ! 
Directed by whose band, the Dardandart, 
Pierc'd the proud Grecian's only mortal part! 
Thus far, by Fate's decrees, and thy commaadi, 
Through ambient aeas, and through devouring 

sands, [ground : 

Our exil'd crew has sought th' Ausonian 
And now, at length, the flying coast is found. 
Thus far the fate of Troy, from place to plaoo. 
With fury has pursu'd her wand'ring race. 
Here cease, ye pow'rs, and let your vengeance 

end: 
Troy is no more, and can no more offend. 
And thou, O sacred maid, inspired to see 
The event of things in dark fbuirity ; 
Give me what heav'n has promis'd to my fiUo, 
To conquer and command the Latiaa state ; 
To fix my wand*ring gods, and find a place 
For the kmg exiles of the Trojan race : 
Then shall my grateful hands a temple reat 
To the twin gods, with vows and solemn pray^; 
And annual rires, and festivals, and games, 
Shall be perform'd to their auspicious names. 
Nor shall thou want thy honours in my land : 
For there thy fiiithftil oracles shall stand, 
Preserv'd in shrines : and ev'ry sacred hty 
Which by thy mouth ApoUo shall conveys— 
All shall be treasur'd by a chosen train 
Of holy priests, and over shall i 
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Bat oh ! commit not thy prophetic mind 
To flitting leaves, the epHtutoTey'ry windi 
Lest they disperse in air oar empty fate. 
Write not, but what the pow'rs ordain relate." 

Struggling in vain, impatient of her load. 
And lab'ring underneath the pond'rous god, 
The more she strove to shake him fi^ her 

breast. 
With more and &r superior force he pressed ; 
Commands his entrance, and without oootroli 
Usurps her organs, and inspires her soul. 
Now, wiih a ftirious blast, the hundred doors 
Ope of themselves ; a rushing whirlwind roars 
Within the cave, and Sibyl's voice restores : 
" EscapM the dangers of the wat'ry reign, 
Tet more and greater ills by land remain. 
The coast, solongdesir'd, (nor doubt th' event,) 
Thy troops shall reach, but, having reach*d 

repent. 
Wars, horrid wars, I view— a field of blood, 
And Tyher rolling with a purple flood. 
Simois nor Xanthus shall be wanting there : 
A new Achilles shall in arms appear. 
And he , too, goddess-bom. Fierce Juno's hate. 
Added to hostile force, shall urge thy fate. 
To what strange nation shalt not thou resort, 
Driven to solicit aid at every court .' 
OThe cause the same which Ilium once op- 

pres'd— 
A foreign mistress, and a foreign guest. 
But th^, secure oif soal, unbent with woes, 
The more thy fortune frowns, the more oppose. 
The dawnings of thy safety shall be shown, 
From — whence thou least shall hope — a (Gre- 
cian town.'* 
Thus, from the dark recess, the Sibyl spoke ; 
And the resisting air the thunder broke ; 
The cave rebellow'd, and the temple shook. 
Th' ambiguous god, who nilM her lab'ring 

breast. 
In these mysterious words his mind express'd. 
Some truths reveal'd, in terms involv'd the rest. 
At length her fury fell ; her foaming ceas'd, 
And, cM>ing in her soul, the god decreaa'd. 
Then thus the chief: " No terror to my view 
No frightful fiu:e of danger can be new. 
Inur'd tosuflTer, and resolv'd to dare, 
The Fates, without my pow'r, shall be without 

my care. [road 

This let me crave — since near your grove the 
To hell lies open, and the dark abode, 
Which Acheron surrounds, th' innavigable 

flood- 
Conduct me through the regions void of light, 
And lead me longing to my father's sight. 
For him, a thousand dangers I have sought, 
And, rushing where the thickest Ghrecians fought, 
Safe oo my back the sacred bardm brought. 



He, for my sake, the raging ocean tried, 

And wrath of heav'n, (my still auspicious guide,) 

And bore, beyond the strength decrepit age 

supplied. 
Oft since he breath'd his last, in dead of nighty 
His rev'rend image stood before my sight; 
Enjoin'd to seek, below, hb holy shad^— 
Conducted there by your unerring aid. 
But yoo, if pious minds by pray'rs are woo, 
Oblige the fiither, and protect the son. 
Tours is the pow'r ; nor Proserpine in vain 
Has mode you priestess of her nightly reign. 
If Orpheus, arm'd with his enchanting lyre. 
The ruthless king with pity could inspire, 
And from the shades bcjow redeem his wifo. 
If Pollux, offering his alternate life, 
Could fi«e his brother, and can daily go 
By turns aloft, by turns descend below ;— 
Why name I Theseus, or his greater friend. 
Who trod the downward path, and upward 

could ascend ? — [came ; 

Not less than theirs, trcm Jove my lineag* 
My mother greater, my descent the same." 
So pray'd Uie Trojan prince, and, while he 

pray'd, 
His hand upon the holy altar laid. 
Then thus replied the prophetess divine : 
« O goddess-bom, of great Anchises' line ! 
The gates of hell are open night and day ; 
Smooth the descent, and easy is the way 
But, to return, and view the cheerful slues- 
In this the task and mighty labour lies. 
To few great Jupiter imparts this grace. 
And those of shining worth, and heav'nly race. 
Betwixt those regions and our upper light, 
Deep forests and impenetrable night 
Possess the middle space : th' infernal bounds 
Cocytus, with his sable waves, surrounds. 
But, if so dire a love your soul invades. 
As twice below to view the tremUing shades , 
If you so hard a toil will undertake. 
As twice to pass th' innavigable lake ; 
Receive my counsel. In the neighb'ring grove 
There stands a tree : the queen of Stygian Jove 
Claims it her own: thick woods and gk>omjr 

night 
Conceal the happy plant from human sight. 
One bough it bears ; but (wond'rous to behold) 
The ductile rind and leaves of radiant goki : 
This from the vulgar branches must be torn, 
And to fair Proserpine the present borne, 
Ere leave be giv'o to tempt the nether sMec, 
The first thus rent, a second will arise ; 
And the same metal the same room suppliee. 
Look round the wood with lifted eyes, tosee 
The lurking gold upon the fatal tree : 
Then rend it oflT, as holy rites command 
The willing metal will obey thy hand, 
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Fonowiog with ease, if, (avoored by thy ftte^ 
Thou art foredoomM to view the Stygian state: 
If not, no labour can the tree constrain ; 
And strength of stubborn arms, and steel, are 

▼ain. 
Besides, you know not, while you here attend, 
Th' unworthy fate of your untu^ipy friend : 
Breathless he lies : and his unburied ghost, 
Deprir'd of fun*ral rites, pollutes your host. 
Pay first his pious dues ; and, for the dead, 
Two sable sheep around his hearse be led ; 
Then, living turii upon his body lay ; 
This done, securely take the destin'd way. 
To find the regions destitute of day." 
She said, and held her peace. — iBneas went 
Sad from the cave, and fiill of discontent. 
Unknowing who the sacred Sibyl meant ; 
Achates, die companicxi of his breast, 
Gk>es grieving by his side, with equal cares op- 
pressed. 
Walking, they talk'd, and fiiiitlessly divin'd, 
What friend the priestess by those words de- 

sign'd. 
But soon they found an object to deplore : 
Misenus lay extended on the shore-^ 
Son of the god of winds-nnone so renown'd, 
The warrior trumpet m the field to sound. 
With breathing brass, to kindle fierce alarms, 
And rouse to dare their fate in honourable arms. 
He servM great Hector, and was ever near, 
Not with his trumpet only, but his spear. 
But, by Pelides' anti when Hector fell. 
He chose ^Bneas ; and he chose as well. 
Swoln with applause, and aiming still at more, 
He now provc^es the seagods fi^om the shore. 
With envy, Triton heard the martial sound. 
And the bold champion, for his challenge, 

drown'd ; 
Then cast his mangled carcass on the strand.— 
The gazing crowd around the body stand. 
All weep : but most ^neas mourns his &te, 
And hastens to perform the funVal state, 
In altar-wise, a stately pile they rear ; 
The basis broad below, and top advancM in air. 
An ancient wood, fit fbr the work designed, 
(The shady covert of the savage kind,) 
The Trojans feund : the sounding axe is plied : 
Firs, pines, and pitch-trees, and the towering 

pride 
Of forest ashes, feel the &tal stroke ; 
And piercing wedges cleave the stubborn oak. 
Huge trunks of trees, fell'd from the steepy 



Of the bare mountains, roQ with ruin down. 
Arm*d like the rest the Trojan prince appears, 
And by his pious labour, urges theirs. 
Thus while he wrought, revolving in his mind 
Tlie ways to compass what his iHah design'd, 



He cast his eyes upon the gloomy grov«, 
And then with vows implor'd the queen cClawti 
« O may thy power, propitious still to mo, 
Conduct my steps lo find the fatal tree 
In this deep forest, since the Sibyl's breath 
Foretold, alas! too true, Misenus' death." 
Scarce had he said, when, full before his sight. 
Two doves descending from their airy flight, 
Secure upon the grassy plain alight. 
He knew hb mother's birds, and thus he pray'd: 
" Bo you my guides with your auspicious aid ; 
And lead my footsteps till the branch bo found. 
Whose gliti'ring shadow giMs the sacred 

ground: 
And thou, great parent ! with celestial care. 
In this distress, be present to my pray'r." 
Thus having saki, he stoppM, with watchful 

sight 
Observing still the motions of their flight. 
What course they took, what happy signs they 

shew. 
They fed, and fluttering by degrees, withdrew 
Still &rther from the place, but still in view : 
Hopping and flying thus they led him on 
To the slow lake, whose baleful stench to shun. 
They wing'd their flight aloft, then stooping 

low, 
Perch'd on the double tree, that bears the goldeo 

bough. 
Through the green leaves the>glitt'ring shadows 

glow. 
As, on the sacred oak, the wintry misletoe. 
Where the proud mother views her precious 

brood, 
And happier branches which she never sowed. 
Such was the glitt'ring ; such the ruddy rind. 
And dancing leaves, that wanton'd in the wind. 
He seiz'd the shining bough with griping hoM, 
And rent away, with ease, the Ung'ring gold, 
Then to the Sibyl's palace bore the prize 
Meantime the Trojan troops, with weeping 

eyes. 
To dead Misenus pay his obsequies. 
First, from the ground, alofly pUe they rear, 
Of pilch-trees, oaks, and pines, and unctuous 

fir; 
The fabric's firont with cypress twigs they 

strew. 
And stick the sides with boughs of baleful yew. 
The topmost part his glitt'ring arms adorn : 
Warm waters, then, in brazen caldrons borne. 
Are pour'd to wash hb body, joint by joint ; 
And fragrant oils the stiffen'd limbs anoint. 
With groans and cries, Misenus they deplore : 
Then on a bier, with purple cover'd o*er, 
OThe breathless body, thus bewail'd, they lay, 
And fire the pile, their fiu^es tum'd away : 
(Such rev'rent ritat their fitthers He'd to pay.) 
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Pure oil and bcense on the fire they throw, 
And fiit of nclioM which his friends bestow, 
^hete gifls the greedy flames to dust devour ; 
Then on the Jiving coals, red wine they pour ; 
And last the relics by themselves dispose, 
Which in a brazen urn the |)riests enclose. 
Old CorynflMJs compass'd thrice the crew, 
And dippM an olive-branch in holy dew ; 
Which thrice he sprinkled round ; and thrice 

aloud 
IaTok*d the dead, and then dismiss'd the crowd. 

But good ^neas order'd on the shore 
A stately tomb, whose top a trumpet bore, 
A soldier's falchion, and a seaman's oar. 
Thus was his friend interred: and deathless 

£une 
Still to the lofty cape consigns his name. 
These rites performed, the prince without 

delay, 
Hastes to the nether world his destin'd way. 
Deep was the cave ; and, downward as it went 
From the wide mouth, a rocky rough descent ; 
And here th' access a gloomy grove defends ; 
And here th' ionavigable lake eitends. 
O'er whose unhappy waiers, void of light, 
No bird pre4unes lo steer his airy flight : 
And deadly stenches from the depth arise. 
And streaming sulphiv, that infects the skies. 
From hence Oie Grecian bards their legends 

make, 
And give the name Avemus lo the lake. 
Four sable buUocks, in the yoke untaught, 
For sacrifice, the pious hero brought. 
The priestess pours the wine betwixt their 

horns; 
Then cuu the curlmg hair ; that first oblation 

bums, 
Invoking Hecat hither to repair— 
A powerful name in hell, and upper air. 
The sacred priests, with ready knives, bereave 
The beasts of life, and in full bowls receive 
The streaming blood : a lamb to Hell and Night 
(The sable wool without a streak of white) 
iBneas offers : and by Fate's decree, 
A barren heifer, Proserpme to thee. 
With holocausts he Pluto's altar fills ; 
Sev'n brawny bulls with his own hand he kills : 
Then, on the broiling entrails, oil he pours : 
Which, ointed thus, the raging flame devours. 
Late the nocturnal sacrifice begun. 
Nor ended, till the next returning sun. 
Then earth began to bellow, trees to dance, 
And howling dogs in ghmm'ring light advance, 
Ere Hecat came-^*' Far hence be souls pro- 
fane!" 
The Sibyl cried — '* and from the grove abstain! 
Now, Trojan, take the way thy fates afford : 
Aasume thy oourage, and iinshealh thy sword.** 



She said, and pass'd along the j^loonij ap^ee t 
The prince pursu'd her stops with equal pao«* 

Te realms yet unreveal'd to human sight I 
Te gods, who rule the regions of the night ! 
Te gliding ghosts ! permit me to relate 
The mystic wonders of your silent state. 
Obscure they went thro' dreary shades, th^C 

led 
Akng the waste dominions of the dead. 
Thus wander travellers in wood by night. 
By the moon's doubtful and malignant light. 
When Jove in dusky clouds involves the skie% 
And the faint crescent shoots by fits before thmir 

eyes. 
Just in tjie gate, and in the jaws of hell, 
Revengefid Cares and sullen Sorrows dwell, 
AikI pale Diseases, and repining Age, 
Want, Fear, and Famine's unresisted rage ; 
Here, Toils, and Death, and Death's ha$4iro- 

ther. Sleep, 
(Forms terrible to view,) their sentry keep ; 
With anxious Pleasure of a guilty mind, 
Deep Frauds before, and open Force behind ; 
The furies' iron beds ; and Strife, that shakes 
Her hissing tresses, and unfolds her snakes : 
Full in the midst of this infernal road. 
An elm displays her duxky arms abroad : 
The god <^ sleep there hides hu) heavy headi 
And empty dreams on ev'ry leaf is spread. 
Of various forms, unnumber'd spectres more. 
Centaurs, and double shapes, besiege the door* 
Before the passage horrid Hydra stands. 
And Briareus with all his hundred hands ; 
Gorgons, Geryon with his triple frame ; 
And vain Chimera vomits empty flame. 
The chief unsheath'd his shining steel, prepar'd, 
Though seiz'd with sudden fear, to force tho 

guard, 
OflTring his brandish'd weapon, at their face , 
Had not the Sibyl stopp'd his eager pace, 
And told him what those empty phantoms wer«— 
Forms without bodies, and impassive air. 
Hence to deep Acheron they take their way. 
Whose troubled eddies, thick with oose and 

clay, 
Are whirl'd alofl, and in Cocytus lost : 
There Charon stands, who rules the dreary 

coast — 
A sordid god : down fixmi his hoary chin 
A length df beard descends, uncomb'd, unclean : 
His eyes like hollow furnaces on fire ; 
A girdle, foul with grease, binds his obscena 

attire. 
He spreads his canvass; with hb pole he 

steers ; [bears. 

The freights of flittmg ghosts in his thin bottom 
He look'd in years ; yet, in his years, were seoft 
A youthful vigour, and autumnal green. 
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An 9xrj crowd came nnhtiig where he itood, 
Which fiU'd the margin of the fatal flood— 
Hushuxb and wives, boyi and unmarried 

maids, 
And mighty heroes* more majestic shades, 
And youths, entomb'd before Uieir fathers' eyeti , 
With hollow groans, and shrieks, and feeble 

cries. 
Thick as the leayes in autumn strow the woods, 
Or fimls, by winter fercM, forsake the fk>ods, 
And wing their hasty flight to happier lands- 
finch, and so thick, the shivering army stands, 
'And pren for passage with extended hands. 
Now these, now those, the surly boatman 

bore: 
The rest he drove to distance from the shore. 
The hero, who beheld, with wondering eyes, 
The tumult mix*d with shrieks, laments, and 

cries, [meant? 

Ask'd of his guide, what the rude concourse 
Why to the shore the thronging people bent ? 
What forms of law among the ghosts were us'd ? 
Why some were ferried o*er, and some refused ? 
" Son of Anchises ! oflfspring of the gods ! 
^he Sibyl said,) you see the Stygian floods. 
The sacred streams, which hear'n's imperial 

sUte 
Attests in oaths, and fears to rioiate. 
The ghosts rejected are th' unhappy crew 
Depriv'd of sepulchres andfun'ral due: 
The boatman, Charon : those, the buried host, 
He ferries over to the fartlier coast ; 
Kor dares his transport vessel cross the waves 
With such whose bones are not composed in 

graves. 
A hundred years they wander on the shore ; 
At length, their penance done, ore wafled o'er." 
The Trojan chief his forward pace repress'd, 
Revolving anxious thoughts within his breast. 
He saw his firiends, who, whelm'd beneath tho 

waves, 
Their fim'ral honours claim'd, and adc'd their 

quiet graves. 
The lost Leucaspis in the crowd he knew. 
And the brave leader of the Lycian crew, 
Whom, on the Tyrrhene seas, the tempest met ; 
The sailors mastered, and the ship o'erset. 
Amidst the spirits, Palinurus press'd. 
Yet fresh from life, a new-admitted guest, 
Who, while he steering view'd the stars, and 

bore 
His course from Afric to the Latian shore, 
Fen headlong down. The Trojan fix'd his view. 
And scarcely thro* the gloom Uie suUen shadow 

knew. 
Then thus the prince : " What envious pow'r, 

O friend ! 
Brought your lov'd life to this disaatroua «nd ? 
▼OL. n. — 10 



For Phosbos, ever true in all h€ uid, 
Has in your fate alone, my I ui^ beiray'd. 
The god foretold you ^oiikl not die, before 
You reach*d secure fironi seas, th* Italian shore. 
Is this th' imerring pow'r !*'— The ghost re* 

plied: 
« Nor Phosbus flatter'd, nor his answerv lied ; 
Nor envious gods have sAit me to the deep : 
But, while the stars and course of heav'n I 

keep, 
My wearied eyes were seiz*d with fatal sleep. 
I fell ; and, with my weight, the helm constrained, 
Was drawn along, which yet my gripe retain'd. 
Nor by the winds and raging waves I swear, 
Your safety, more than mine, was then my 

care; 
Lest, of the guide berefl, the rudder lost, 
Your ship should run against the rocky coast. 
Three blust'ring nights, borae by the southern 

Mast, 
I floated, and discover'd land at hut ; 
High on a mounting wave, my head I bore. 
Forcing my strength, and gath'ring to the shore. 
Panting, but past the danger, now f seb'd 
The craggy clifTs, and my tir'd members eas'd. 
While, cumber'd with my drooping cbthes, I 

lay, 
The cruel nation, covetous of prey, 
Stain'd with my blood th' unhospitable coast : 
And now by wbds and waves, my lifeless limbs 

are toas'd : 
Which, O ! avert, by yon ethereal light, 
Which I have lost for this eternal night : 
Or, if by dearer ties you maybe won, 
By your dead sire, and by your living son, 
Redeem from this reproach my wand'ring ghost, 
Or with your navy seek the Velin coast, 
And in a peaceful grave my corpse compose : 
Or, if a nearer way your mother shows, 
(Without whose aid, you durst not undertake 
This frightful passage o'er the Stygian lake,\ 
Lend to this wretch your hand, and waft mm 

o'er 
To the sweet banks of yon forbidden shore." 
Scarce had he said ; the prophetess began : 
*' What hopes delude thee, miserable man 
Think'st thou, thus unintomb'd, to cross the 

floods. 
To view the Furies and infernal gods. 
And visit, without leave, the dark abodes? 
Attend the term of long revolving years : 
Fate, and the doommg gods, are deaf to tsars. 
This comfort of thy dire misfortune take^ 
The wrath of heav'n inflicted for thy sake, 
With vengeance shaP pursue th* inhuman coaif^ 
Till they propitiate thy offended ghost, 
And raise a tomb, with vows and solemn pray'r, 
And PaUnurus' namo the plaoe shall betr." 
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This calmM his cares— «ooUiM with his future 

fame, 
And pleas'd to hear his propagated name. 

Now nearer to the Stygian lake they draw ; 
Whom, from the shore, the surly hoatman 

saw 
Obsenr'd their passage through the shady wood, 
And mark'd their iftar approaches to the flood : 
Then thus he callM aloud, intlamM with wrath : 
*' Mortal, whate*er, who this forbidden path 
In arms presum'stto tread ! I charge thee, stand 
And tell thy name, and business in the land. 
Know this the realm of nighl— the Stygian 

shore: 
My boat conveys no living bodies o'er : 
Nor was I pleasM, great Theseus once to bear, 
(Who forc'd a passage with his pointed spear,) 
Nor strong Alcides — men of mighty lame ; 
And from th* immortal gods their lineage came, 
In fetters one the barking porter tied, 
And took him trembling from his sovereign's 

side: 
Two sought by ftrce to seize his beauteous 

bride." 
To whom the Sibyl thus : '* Compose thy mind : 
Nor frauds are here contriT'd, nor fiiirce de- 

sign'd. 
Still may the dog the wand'ring troops con- 
strain 
Of airy ghosts, and vex the guilty train ; 
And with her grisly lord hu lovely queen re- 



Tho Trojan chief, whose lineage is from Jove, 
Much firnn'd for arms, and more for filial love, 
Is sent to seek his sire in your Elysian grove 
If neither piety, nor heaven's command, 
Can gain his passage to the Stygian land, 
This i&Ul present shall prevail, at least" — 
Then showed the shining bough, conceal'd with- 
in her vest. 
No more was needful : for the gloomy god 
Stood mute with awe, to see the golden rod ; 
Admir'd the destin'd offering to his queen — 
A venerable gift, so rarely seen. 
Hit fury thus appeas'd, he puts to land : 
The ghosts forsake their seats at his command : 
He ckars the deck, receives the mighty freight ; 
The leaky vessel groans beneath the weight. 
Slowly she sails, and scarcely stems the tides : 
The pressing water pours within her sides. 
His passengers at length are wafled o'er, 
Eipos'd, in muddy weeds, upon the miry shore 
No sooner landed, in this den they found 
The triple porter of the Stygian sound. 
Grim Cerberus, who soon l^gan to rear 
Hia crested snakes, and arm'd his bristling hair. 
The prudent Sibyl had before prepared 
A sop, in hooey steep'd to charm the guard ; 



Which, mix'd with powerful drugs, she cast b»» 

fore 
His greedy grinning jaws, just op'd to roar. 
With three enormous mouth he gapes; and 

straight. 
With hunger press'd, devours the pleasing bait. 
Long draughts of sleep his monstrous limbs en- 
slave; 
He reels, and falling, fills the spacious cave. 
The keeper chartn'd, the chief without delajr 
Pass'd on, and took th' irremeable way. 
Before the gates, the cries of babes new-bo^^ 
Whom Fate had from their tender mothers ton, 
Assault his ears : then those, whom form oflaws 
Condemn'd to die, when traitors judg'd their 

cause. 
Nor want they lots, nor judges to review 
The wrongful sentence, and award anew. 
Minos, the strict inquisitor, appears ; 
And lives and crimes, with his assessors, bean. 
Round in his urn, the blended balls he rolls. 
Absolves the just, and dooms the guilty souk. 
The next in place aiid punishment, are they 
Who prodigally threw their souls away — 
Fods, who, repining at their wretched state. 
And loathing anxious life, subom'd their fate. 
With late repentance, now they would retrieve 
The bodies they forsook, and wish to live ; 
Their pains and poverty desire to bear, 
To view the light of heav'n, and breathe the 

vital air. 
But &te forbids ; the Stygian floods oppose, 
And with nine circling streams, the captive soula 
enclose. 
Not far from hence, the Mournful FieMa ap- 
pear, 
So call'd from lovers that inhabit there. 
The souls, whom that unhappy flame invadee 
In secret solitude and myrtle shades 
Make endless moans, and, pining with desire. 
Lament too late their unextinguish'd fire. 
Here Procris, Eriphyle here he found 
Baring her breast, yet bleeding with the wound 
Made by her son. He saw Pasiphae there. 
With Phaedra's ghost, a foul incestuous pair. 
There Laodamia, with Evadne, moves^ 
Unhappy both, but loyal in their loves 
Ceneus, a woman once, and once a man, 
But ending in the sex she fir»t began. 
Not far from these Phoenician Dido stood, 
Fresh from her wound, her busora bath'd in 

blood; 
Whom when the Trojan hero hardly knew, 
Obscure in shades, and with a doubtful view; 
(Doubtful as he who sees, tliroogh dusky night. 
Or thinks he sees, the moon's uncertain light ;) 
With tears he first approach*d the sullen shade ; 
And as his love inspired him, thus be said. 
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** Unhappy queen ! then is the common breath 
Of nunour true, in your reported death, 
And I, alas! the cause ? — By heav'n, I vovr, 
And all the powr's that rule the realms below, 
Unwilling I forsook your friendly state, 
Commanded by the gods, and forced by Fate — 
Those gods, that Fate, whose unresisted might 
Have sent me to those regions void of light 
Through the vast empire of eternal night. 
Nor dar'd I to presume, that, pressM with 

grief. 
My flight should urge you to this dire relief. 
Stay, stay your steps, and listen to my vows ! 
T is the last interview that Fate allows !** 
In vain he thus attempts her mind to move 
With tears and pray'rs and late repenting love. 
Disdainfully she lookM ; then turning round, 
She fix'd her eye? utunovM upon the ground. 
And, what he says and swears, regards no more, 
Than the deaf rocks, when the loud billows roar ; 
But whirled away to shun his hateful sight, 
Hid in the forest, and the shades of night ; 
Then sought Sichtfus through the shady grove, 
Who anawerM all her cares, and equallM idl her 

love. 
Some pious tears the pitying hero paid. 
And ioilow'd with his eyes the flitting shade. 
Then took the forward way by Fate ordain'd, 
And with his guide, the furtlier fields attain'd. 
Where, sever'd from the rest, the warrior souls 

remain'd. 
Tydeus he met, with Meleager's race, 
The pride of armies, and the soldier's grace ; 
And pale Adrastrus with his ghastly face. 
Of Trojan chie& he view'd a numerous train, 
All much lamented, all in battle slain— 
Glaucus and Medoo, high above the rest, 
Antenor*s sons, and Ceres' sacred priest, 
And proud Idous, Priam's charioteer. 
Who shakes his empty reins, and aims his airy 

■pear. 
The gladsome ghosts, in circling troops, attend, 
And with unwearied eyes behold their fi^end ; 
Delight to hover near, and kmg to know 
What bus'ness brought him to the reahns below. 
But Argive chiefs, and Agamemnon's train. 
When his refulgent arms flash'd through the 
shady plam, [fear, 

Fled firom his well-known face, with wonted 
As when his thund*rtng sword and pointed spear 
Drove headlong to their ships, and gleanM the 

routed rear. 
Thoy rais'd a feeble cry with trembling notes : 
But the weak voice deceiv'd their gasping 

throats. 
Hare Priam's son, Deiphobus, he found, 
Whose face and limbs were one continued 
wound. 



Dishonest ,with lopp'd arms, the youth appears, 
Spoil'd of his nose, and shorten'J of his ears. 
He scarcely knew him, striving to disown 
His blotted form, and blushing to be known ; 
And therefore first began : ** O Teucer's race 
Who durst thy faultless figure thus deface ? 
What heart could wish, what hand inflict this 

dire disgrace? 
T was fam'd, that in our last and &tal night, 
Your single prowess k>ng sustain'd the fight, 
Till tir'd, not forc'd, a glorious fate you chose 
And fell upon a heap of slaughtered foes. 
But, in remembrance of so brave a deed, 
A tomb and fun'ral honours I decreed ; 
Thrice cali'd your manes on the Trojan phuns : 
The place your armour and your name retains. 
Your body too I sought, and, had I found, 
Design'd for burial in your native ground." 
The ghost replied, *' Your piety has paid 
All needful rites, to rest my wand'ring shade : 
Bui cruel Fate, and my more cruel wUe, 
To Gh«cian swords betra/d my sleeping Ufe. 
These are the monuments of Helen's love— 
The shame I bear below, the marks I bore 

above. 
You know in what deluding joys we past 
The night, that was by heav'n decreed our last. 
For, when the &tal horse, descending down. 
Pregnant with arms, o'erwhelm'd th' unhappy 

town, 
She feign'd nocturnal orgies : left my bed. 
And, mix'd with Trojan dames, the dances led ;. 
Then, waving high her torch, the signal made, 
Which rous'd the Grecians from their ambus- 
cade. 
With watching overworn, with cares c^press'd. 
Unhappy I had laid me down to rest ; 
And heavy sleep my weary limbs poesess'd. 
Meantime my worthy wife our arms mislaid, 
And firom beneath my head my sword oonvey'd : 
The door unlatchM, and, with repeated caUs, 
Invites her former lord within my walls. 
Thus in her crime her confidence she plac'd, 
And with new treasons would redeem the past. 
What need I more ? Into the room they ran , 
And meanly murder'd a defenceless man. 
Ulysses, basely bom, first led the way.— 
Avenging pow'rs ! with justice if I pray, 
That fortune be their own another day ! 
But answer you ; and in your turn relate. 
What brought you, living, to the Stygian state. 
Driv'n by the winds and errors of the sea. 
Or did you heav'n's superior doom obey ? 
Or ten what other chance conducts your way. 
To view, with mortal eyes, our dark retreats, 
Tumults and torments of th' infernal seats." 
While thus, in talk, the flying hours they pa«, 
Theiun had fioish'd more than half his race: 
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And they perhaps in words and tears had sfieni 
The little time of stay which heav^nhart lent: 
But thus the Sibyl chides their long dohiy : 
" Night rashes down, and headlong drives the 

day 
'T is here, in diflT'rent paths, the way divides : 
The right to Pluto's golden palace gtiides : 
The left, to that unhappy region tends. 
Which to the depth of Tartarus descends— 
The seat of night profound, and punish'd fiends.*' 
Then thus Deiphobus : *' O sacred maid ! 
Forbear to chide ; and be your will obey'd. 
Lo ! to the sacred shadows I retire, 
To pay my penance till my years expire. 
Proceed, auspicious prince, with glory crown'd, 
And bom to better fates than I have found." 
He said : and, while he said, his steps he turn*d 
To sacred shadows, and in silence moum'd. 
The hero, looking on the left, espied 
A lofty tow*r, and strong on ev'ry side 
With treble walls, which Phlegethon inr- 

ronnds. 
Whose fiery flood the burning empire bounds : 
And, press'd betwixt the rocks, the bellowing 

noise resounds. 
Wide is the fronting gate, and rais'd on high 
With adamantine columns, threats the sky. 
Yam is the force of man, and heaven's as vain, 
To crash the pillars whidi the pile sustain. 
Sublime on these, a tow'r of steel is rearM , 
And dire Tisiphone there keeps the ward, 
Girt in her sanguine gown, by night and day, 
Observant of the soids that pass the downward 

way. 
From hence are heard the groans of ghosts, the 

pains 
Of soundmg lashes and of dragging chains. 
The Trojan stood astonish'd at their cries, 
And askM his guide, from whence those yeOs 

arise ; 
And what the crimes,and what the tortures were, 
And loud laments that rent the liquid air. 
She thus replied : '* The chaste and holy race 
Are an forbidden this polluted place 
But Hecat, when she gave to rale the woods, 
Then led roe trembling thro* these dire abodes. 
And taught the tortures <^th' avenging gods. 
These are the realms of unrelenting Fate ; 
And awfiil Rhadaroanthus rales the state. 
He hears and judges each committed crime ; 
Inquires into the manner, place, and time. 
The conscious wretch must all his acts reveal, 
(Loath to coniets, unable to conceal,) 
Prom the first moment of his vital breath, 
To his last hour of nnrepenting death. 
Straight o*er the guilty ghost, the Fury shakes 
The soonding whip, wnA brandishes bar snakes, 
AkJ cbs pala sinmr, with bet iImmb, taket. 



Then •;f itself, unfolds the eternal door : 
With dreadful sounds, the brazen hinges roar. 
You see, before the gate, what stalking glaist 
Commands the guard, what sentries keep thm 

post. 
More formidable Hydra stands within. 
Whose jaws with iron teeth severely griD. 
The gaping gulf low to the centre lies, 
And twice as deep as earth is distant from the 

skies. 
The rivals of the gods, the Titan race, 
Hero sing'd with lightning, roll within th* m- 

iathomM space. 
Here fie th' Aloean twins, (I saw them both,) 
Enormous bodies of gigantic growth ; 
Who dar*d in fight the Thund'rer to defy, 
AflTect his heaven, and force him from tb« irity. 
Salmoneus, suffering crdel pains, I found, 
For emulating Jove ; the rattling sound 
Of mimic thunder, and the glittering blaze 
Of pointed lightnings, and their forky rays. 
Through Elis, and the Grecian towns he fleir : 
The audacious wretch four fiery coursers dresr: 
He wav'd a torch aloft, and, madly vain. 
Sought godlike worship from a servile train. 
Ambitious fool ! with horay hoofs to pass 
O'er hollow arches of resounding brass, 
To rival thunder in its rapid course, 
And imitate inimitable force ! 
But he, the king of heaven, obscure on high, 
BaHd his red arm, and launching from the iky 
His writhen bolt, not shaking empty smoke, 
Down to the deep abyss the flaming fthn 

strack. 
Where Tityus was to see, who took his birik 
From heaven, his nursing firom the foodfiil earth. 
Here his gigantic limbs, with large embrace. 
Infold nine acres of inferaal space. 
A ravenous vulture, in his open'd side. 
Her crooked beak and crael talons triad ; 
Still for the growing liver digged his breast : 
The growing liver still supplied the feast; 
Still are his entrails firuitful to their pains; 
Th' immortal hunger lasts, the jjngiofi^ |j^ 



Ixion and PirithoosI couUI name. 

And more Thessalian chiefb of mighty fiune. 

High o'er their heads a DKNikiering rock is 

plac'd. 
That promises a fall, and shakes at eVry UaiL 
They lie bek>w on golden beds display'd ; 
And genial feasts, with regal pomp are made. 
The queen of Furies by their side is set, 
And snatches from their mouths th' 

meat, 
Which if tiiey tondi, her hissing 



Tossing her torch and diundering m their ean. 
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Then thej, who brothers' better daim diacnnii 
Expel their parents, and usurp the throoa ; 
JDeihuid their clients, and, to hicre sold, 
Sit brooding on unprofitable gold-^ 
Who dare not five, and e'en refiise to lend 
To their poor kindred, or a wanting friend—* 
Vast is the throng of these ; nor less the train 
Of lustful youths, for foul adnlt'ry slain— 
Hosts of deserters, who their honour sold, 
And baselj broke dieir faith for bribes of gold. 
All these within the dungeon's depth remain, 
Despairing pardon, and expecting pain. 
Ask not what pains ; nor further seek to know 
Their process, or the (brms of law bebw : 
Some roil a mighty stone ; some, laid along. 
And bound wi& burning wires, on spokes of 

wheels are hung. 
Unhappy Theseus, do<xn'd lor ever there. 
Is fixM by Fate on his eternal chair : 
And wretched Phlegyas warns the world with 

ones, [wise,) 

(Could warning make the world more just or 
* Learn righteousness, and dread th' avenging 

Deities.' 
To tyrants others have their countries sold, 
Imposing foreign lords, for foreign gold : 
Some have old laws repeal'd, new statutes made. 
Not M the people pleas'd, but as they paid. 
With incest some their daughter's bed pro&n'd. 
All dar'd the worst of ills, and, what they dar*d 

attain'd 
Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tanffues. 
And throats of brass, inspired with iron lungs, 
I could not half those hocirid crimes repeat. 
Nor half the punishments those crimes have 

met. 
But let us haste, our voyage to pursue : 
The walls of Pluto's palace are in view, 
The gate, and iron arch above :^t stands— 
On anvils laboor'd by the Cydops' hands. 
Before our farther way the Fates allow, 
Here must we fix on high the golden bough." 
She said : and through the gloomy shades they 

past, 
And chose the middle path.— Arriv'd at hut 
The prmce, with living water, sprinkled o'er 
His limbg and body, then approach'd the door. 
Possessed the porch, and on the front above 
He fix'd the fatal bough, required by Pluto's love. 
These holy rites perfom^d, they took their way. 
Where long extoided plains of pleasure lay. 
The verdant fields with those of heaWn may vie, 
With ether vested, and a purple sky— 
The UiMfol seats of happy souls below : 
Stars of their own, and their own suns, they 

know. 
Their airy limbs in sports they exercise, 
And, on the green, contend the wrestler's priio. 



Some, in heroic vem, divinely sing : 
Othen in artful measures l**ad the ring» 
The Thracian bard, surrounded by the real. 
There stands conspicuous in his flowing veat* 
His flying fingers, and harmonious quill. 
Strike seven distinguish'd notes, and seven at 

onoe they fill. 
Here found they Teucer's old heroic race, 
Bom, better times, and happier years to graoSi, 
Assaracos snd Ilus here enjoy 
Perpetual fame, with him who founded Troy. 
The chief beheld their chariots firom afar. 
Their shining arms and coursers train'd to war» 
Their lances fix'd in earthr— their steeds arouod« 
Free from their harness, graze the flowery 

ground. 
The love of horses which they had alive. 
And care of chariots, after death survive. 
Some cheerful souls were feasting on the plain ; 
Some did the song and some the dioir maintain, 
Beneath a laurel shade, where mighty Po 
Mounts up to woods above, and h^es his head 

below. 
Here patriots live, who, for their country's good| 
In fighting fields, were prodigal of blood : 
Priests ofimblemish'd lives here make abode, 
And poets worthy their inspiring god ; 
And searchii^ wits, of more mechanic parts. 
Who grac'd their age with new-invented arts ; 
Those who to worth their bounty did extend, 
And those who knew that bounty to commend. 
The heads of these, with holy fillets bound, 
AndaU their temples were with garlands 
crown d. 
To these the Sibyl thus her speech address'd, 
And first to him surrounded l^ the rest— 
(Tow'ring his height, and ample was hia 

breast.) 
" Say, happy souls ! divine Mosmus! say. 
Where lives Anchises, and where lies oar waj 
To find the hero, for whose only sake 
We sought the dark abodes, and cross'd the 

bitter lake." 
Tothis the sacred poet thus replied : 
" In no fix'd place the happy souls reside. 
In groves we live, and lie on mossy beds. 
By crystal streams, that murmur through the 

meads : 
But pass yon easy hill, and thence descend ; 
The path eondocts you to your journey's end." 
This said, he led them up the mountain's brow 
And shows them all the shining fiekb below. 
They wind the hill, and through the blissfol 

meadows go. 
But old Anchises, in a flow'ry vale, 
Review'd his miuter'd race, and took the tale^-* 
Those happy spirits, wMch, ordain'd byFkta^ 
For future being and new bodies wait— 
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With studious thought, obsery'd th' illustrioos 

throng 
In Nature's order, u they passM along— 
Their names, their iates, their conduct, and 

their care. 
In peaceful senates, and suocessful war 
He, when ^neas on the plain appears. 
Meets him with open arms and falling tears. 
** Welcome,** he said, << the gods' undoubted 

race! 
O long expected to my dear embrace ; 
Once more 'tis gir'n me to behold your face ! 
The love and pious duty which you pay, 
Have pass'd the perils of so hard a way. 
'T is true, computing times, I now belicT'd 
The happy day approach'd ; nor are my hopes 

deceir'd. 
What length of lands, what oceans haTc you 

pass'd, 
What storms sustained, and on what shores been 

cast! 
How have I fear*d your fate, butfeaHd it most. 
When love assaii'd you on the Lybian coast." 
To this, the filial duty thus replies : 
" Tour sacred ghost, before my sleeping eyes, 
Appear'd, and often urg'd this painful enter- 
prise. 
After long tossing on the Tyrrhene sea, 
My navy rides at anchor in the bay. 
But reach your hand, O parent shade ! nor shon 
The dear embraces of your longing son !" 
He said ; and falling tears his &ce bedew : 
Then thrice around his neck his arms he 

threw; 
And thrice the flitting shadow slipp'd away, 
Like winds, or empty dreams that fly the day. 
Now, in a secret vide, the Trojan sees 
A sep'rate grove through which a gentle breeze 
Plays with a passing breath, and whispers 

through the trees : 
And, just before the confines of the wood, 
The gliding Lethe leads her silent flood. 
About the boughs an airy nation flew, 
Thick as the humming bees, that hunt the gold- 
en dew. 
In summer's heat ; on tops of lilies feed. 
And creep within their bells, to suck the balmy 

seed: 
The winged army roams the field around ; 
The rivers and the rocks remurmur to the 

sound. 
JRneas wond'ring stood, then ask'd the cause, 
Wltich to the stream the crowding people 

draw^. 
Then thus the sire : ** The souls that throng 

the flood 
Are those, to whom by Fate arc ollrcr hodiei 

ow'd: 



In Lethe's lake they long oblivion taste, 
Of future life secure, Itirgetful of the psst. 
Long has my soul desir'd this time and places 
To set before your sight your glorious race, 
That this presaging joy may fire your mind, 
To seek the shores by destiny design'd.'*— 
** O flitheri can it be, that souls sublime 
Return to visit our terrestrial clime, 
And that the gen'rous mind, releas'd by death. 
Can covet lazy limbs, and mortal breath V* 
Anchises then, in order, thus begun 
To clear those wonders to his godlike son : 
** Know, first, that heav'n, and earth's oon* 

pactedfi^me, 
And flowing waters, and the starry flame. 
And both the radiant lights, one comrooa soul 
Inspires and feeds — and animates the whole. 
This active mind, infiis'd through all the space, 
Unites and mingles with the mighty mass. 
Hence men and beasts the breaUi of life obtain. 
And birds of air, and monsters of the main 
Th' ethereal vigour is in all the same ; 
And ev'ry soul is fiU'd with equal flame- 
As much as earthly limbs and gross allay 
Of mortal members, subject to decay, 
Blunt not the beams ofheav'n and edge of day. 
From this coarse mixture of terrestrial parts, 
Desire and fear by turns possess their hearts. 
And grief, and joy : nor can the grov*ling mind, 
In the dark dungeon of the limbs confin'd. 
Assert the native akies, or own its hear'nly 

kind; 
Nor death itself can wholly wash their stain* 
But long-contracted filth e'en in the soul re- 



The relics of invet'rate vice they wear ; 
And spots of sin obscene in ev'ry face appear. 
For this are various penances enjoin'd ; 
And some are hung to bleach upon the wind, 
Some plung'd in waters, others purg'd in fires, 
Till all the dregs are drain'd, and all the rust 

expires. 
All have their manes, and those manes bear : 
The few, so cleans'd, to these abodes repair. 
And breath in ample fields the sofl Elysian air. 
Then are they happy, when by length of 

time [crime ; 

The scurf is worn away of each committed 
No speck is lefl to their habitual stains ; 
But the pure ether of the soul remains. 
But, when a thousand rolling years are past, 
(So long their punishments and penance last,) 
Whole droves of minds are, by the driving god, 
CompelI'd to drink the deep Lethean flood. 
In large forgetful draughts, t > <(crp the cares 
Of their past labours aivJ th<)rr irksome years, 
That, unrememb'ring oi'it« forme/ f«ain. 
The soul may soflfer mortal flesh agiin.'* 
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Thin htying said, the father-yptrit leads 

The priestess and his soo chroufh swai uis of 

shades, 
And takes a rising ground, from thence to see 
The long procession of his progeny. 
•** Surrey (pursued the sire) this airy throng. 
As, oSer'd to the view, they pass along. 
These are th' Italian names, which Fate will 

join 
With ours, and graffupon the Trojan tine. 
Observe the youth who first appears in sight, 
And holds the nearest station to the light. 
Already seems to snuiTthe rital air, 
And leans just forward on a shining spear ; 
Stlrius is he, thy last begotten race. 
But first in order sent, to fill thy place — 
An Alban name, but mii'd with Dsrdan blood : 
Bom in the covert of a shady wood, 
Him fair Laviaia, thy sunriving wife, 
Shall breed in grores, to lead a solitary life. 
In Alba he shall fix his royal seat. 
And, bom a king, a race of kings beget ;— 
Then Procas, honour of the Trojan name, 
Capys, and Numitor, of endless fame. 
A second Silvius afUr these appeara— 
ISilrius iBneas, for thy name he bears^- 
For arms and justice equally renownM ; 
Who, late restored, in Alba shall be crown'd. 
How great they look! how rigorously they 

wieW 
Their weighty lances, and sustain the shield ! 
But they, who crown'd with oaken wreaths ap- 
pear, 
"Shall Gabian walls and strong Fidaene rear ; 
Nomentum, Bola, with Pometia, found : 
And raise Collatian tow'rs on rocky ground. 
All these shall then be towns of mighty fame. 
Though now they lie obscure, and lands without 

a name. 
See Romulus the great, bom to restore 
The crown that once his injnrM grandsire wore. 
This prince a priestess of our blood shall 

bear; 
And like his sire in arms he shall appear. 
Two rising crests his royal head sxiom : 
Born from a god, himself to godhead bom. 
His sire already signs him for the dites. 
And marks his seat amidst the deities. 
Auspicious chief, fliy race, in times to come. 
Shall spread the conquests of imperial Rome- 
Rome whose ascending tow'rs shall heav'n in- 
vade, 
Involving earth and heav'n into her shade ; 
High as the mother of the gods in place, 
Ai^ proud, like her, of an immortal race, 
^hen, when in pomp she makes the Phrygian 

round, 
With golden turrets on her temples crown'd ; 



A bundled gods her sw<*q>ing train mi^jiff 
Her offspring all ; ard all command the wkf 
Now fix your sight, and stand intent to see 
Your Roman race, and Julian progeny. 
There mighty C«sar waits his rital hour, 
Impatient for the world, and grasps his promis'd 

pow'r. 
But next behold the youth of fiirm divine— 
Cassar himself, exalted in his line- 
Augustus, promis'd ofl, and long foretold. 
Sent to the reahn that Saturn rul'd of old -, 
Bora to restore a better age <^gold. 
Afric and India shall his pow'r obey 
He shall extend his propagated sway 
Beyond the solar year, without the stany 

way. 
Where Atlas turns the rolling heav'ns aroand. 
And his broad shoulders with their lights are 

crown'd. 
At his foreseen approach, already quake 
The Caspian kingdoms and Masotian lake. 
Their seers behold the tempest from afiu* { 
And threat'ning oracles denounce the war. 
Nile hears him knocking at his sevenfold gates. 
And seeks his hidden spring, and fears hie 

nephew's fates. 
No Hercules more lands or labours knew, 
Notthongh the brazen-footed hind he slew 
Freed Erymanthus from the foaming boar, 
And dipp'd his arrows in Lemiean gore ; 
Nor Bacchus, turning from his Indian war, 
By tigers drawn triumphant in his car, 
From Nysa*s top descending on the plains. 
With curling vines around his purple reins. 
And doubt we yet through dangers to pursue 
The paths of honour, and a crown in riew?^ 
But what 's the man, who from afar appears. 
His head with olive crown'd, his hand a censer 

bears? 
His hoary beard and holy vestments bring 
His lost idea back. I know the Roman king. 
He shall to peaceful Rome new laws ordain, 
Call'd firom his mean abode, a sceptre to sue- 
Him Tullus next in dignity succeeds, [tain. 
An active prince, and prone to martial deeds. 
He shall his troops for fighting fiekis prepare, 
Disus'd to toils and triumphs of the war. 
By dint of sword, his crown he shall increase, 
And scour his armour from the rust of peace. 
Whom Ancus f<dlows with a fawning air, 
But vain within, and proudly popular. 
Next riew the Tarquin kings, th' avengiof 

sword 
Of Brutus, justly drawn, and Rome restor'd* 
He first renews the rods and axe severe. 
And gives the consuls royal robes to wear* 
His sons, who seek the tyrant to sustain. 
And long for arbitrary k>rds again. 
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With igivttiUny goourg'd in open sight, 

H« domuM to death deeory'd, asserting public 

right. 
TTnhftppy m«Q ! to bretk the pious laws 
Of nature, pleading in his children's cause ! 
'H.off9*er the doubtful fact is understood, 
Tis love of honour, and his country's good : 
The consul, not the father, sheds the blood. 
Behold Tarquatus the same track pursue ; 
And next the two devoted Decii view— . 
The Drusian line, Camillus loaded home, 
With standards wellredeem'd, and foreign ibes« 

shall come. 
The pair, you see, in equal armour shine, 
Now friends below, in close embraces Jom : 
But, when they leave the shady realms of ni^t. 
And, cloth*d m bodies, breathe your upper light, 
With mortal hate each other shall pursue : 
What wars, what wounds, what slaughter, shall 

ensuQ. 
From Alpine heights the &ther first descends ; 
His daughter's husband in the plain attends : 
His daughter's husband arms his eaatera 

friends. 
Embrace again my sons ! be foes no more ; 
Nor stain your country with her children's gore ! 
And thou, the first, lay down thy lawless daim. 
Thou, of my blood, who bear'st the Julian 

name! 
Another comes, who shall in triumph ride, 
And to the Capitol his chariot gMide, 
From conquer'd Corinth, rich with Grocion 



An4 yet another, &m'd for warlike toils 
On Argus shall impose the Roman laws, 
And on the Greeks revenge the Trojan caoM ; 
Shall drag in chains their Achillean race ; 
Shall vindicate his ancestors' disgrace, 
And Pallas, for her violated place. 
Great Caio there, for gravity renown'd. 
And conq'uering Cossus goes with laurels 

crown'd. 
Who can omit the Gracchi ? who declare 
The Scipio's worth, those thunderbolts of war, 
The double bone of Carthage ? Who can see 
Without esteem for virtuous poverty. 
Severe Fabricius, or can cease t' admire 
The ploughman consul in his coarse attire ? 
Tir'd as I am, my praise the Fabii claim ; 
And thou, great hero, greatest of thy name, 
Ordain'd in war to save the sinking state. 
And bv delays, to put a stop to Fate ! 
Let others better mould the running mass 
Of metab, and inform the breathing brass, 
And soften into flesh a marble face ; 
Plead better at the bar ; describe the skies, 
And nhen the stars descend, and when they 



But Rome ! 't is thine alone, with awful oway^ 
To rule mankind, and make the world obey, 
l>isposing peace and war thy own ma^stie 

way: 
To tame the proud, thy fetter'd slave to firoe 8-« 
These are imperial arts and worthy thee." 
He paus'd— and, while with wondVing ^en- 

they view'd 
The passing spirits, thus his speech renew'd : 
'* See great Marcellus ! how, untir'd in toils, 
He moves with manly grace, how rich with. 

regal spoils : 
He, when his country (threaten'd with alamis)> 
Requires his courage, and his conq'ring arms, 
Shajl more than once the Punic baiids aflright ; 
Shall kill the Gaulish king in single fight; 
Then to the Capitol in triumph move : [ Jove«**^ 
And the third spoils shall grace Feretrioa 
^neas here beheld, of form divine, 
A godlike youth, in glitt'ring armour shine. 
With great Marcellus keeping equal pace : 
But gloomy were his ejes, dejected was hio^ 

face. 
He saw, and wond'ring, ask'd his airy guide. 
What and of whence was he, who press'd the 

hero's side? 
** His son, or one of his illustrious name ? 
How like the former, and almost the same 7 
Observe the crowds that compass him around^ 
AU gaze, and all admire, and raise a shouting 

sound: 
But hovering mists around his brows are spread; 
And night with sable shsdes involves his head.'* 
** Seek not to know, (the ghost replied, with 

tears,) 
The sorrows of thy sons in future years. 
This youth (the blissful vision of a day) 
Shall just be shown on earth, then snatch'd 

away. 
The gods too high had rais'd the Roman state,. 
Were but their gills as permanent as great. 
What groans of men shall fill the Martian Fiekl! 
How fierce a blaze his flaming pile shall yield I 
What fun'ral pomp shall floating Tyber see. 
When, rising firom his bed, he views the sod 

solemnity ! 
No youth shall equal hopes of glory give. 
No youth ofibrd so great a cause to grieve. 
The Trojan honour, and the Roman boast, 
Admir'd when living, and ador'd when lost! 
Mirror of ancient faith in early youth! 
Undaunted worth, inviolable truth ! 
No foe, unpunish'd, in the fighting field 
Shall dare thee, foot to foot, with sword and* 

shield, 
Much less in arms oppose thy matchless force. 
When thy sharp spurs shall urge thy foaming. 

h«CM. 
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Alf ! coaldst thou break throng Fate*s levere 

decree, 
A new Marcellu* shall arise u thee ! 
FuU canisters of fragrant lilies bring, 
Mtx'd with the purple roses of the spring.: 
Let me with fun'ral flow'rs his body strow, 
This gill, which parents to their children owe, 
This unavailing giA, at least I may bestow !" 
Thus having said, he led the hero round 
The confines of the blest filysian ground ; 
Which when Anchisefc to his son had shown. 
And fir*d his mind ro mount the promised throne. 
He teUs the future wars, ordainM by Pate ; 
The strength and customs of the Latian state ; 
The prince, and people ; and ibreanns his 

care 
With rules, to push his fortune, or to bear. 

Two gates the silent house of Sleep adorn; 
Of polish*d iv'ry this, that of transparent bom : 
True Tisions through transparent horn ariiet 
Through polishM iv*ry pass deluding lies* 
Of various things discoursing as he pus'd, 
Anchises hither bends his steps at hist. 
Then, through the gate of iv'ry he dismissed 
His valiant offspring, and divining guest. 
Straight to the ships iBneas took his way, 
Embarked his men, and skimm'd along the seai 
Still coasting, till he gainM Caieta's bay. 
At length on oozy ground his galleys moor : 
Their heads are tnm'd to sea, their stems to 

shore. 



BOOK VII. 

ARGUMENT. 

King Latlnus entertains JEneas, and promises him 
his only daughter, Lavlnla, the heiress of his 
crown. TumuB, tielng In love with her, favoured 
by her mother, and by Juno and Alecco, breaks 
the treaty which was made, and engages in his 
quarrel Mezentius, Camilla, Messapus, and many 
other of the neighbouring princes ; whose forces, 
and the names of their commanders, are par- 
ticularly related. 

AzTD thou, O matron of immortal fame ! 
Here dying, to the shore hast left thy name : 
Caieta stiU the place is callM from thee. 
The nurse of great iBneas' infancy. 
Here rest thy bones in rich Hesperta's plains ; 
Thy name ('t is all a ghost cvi have) remains. 
Now, when the prince her fun^rai rites had 

paid. 
Ho pIoughM the Tyrrhene seas with soils tU9» 

play'd. 
From land a gentle breeze arose b> night ; 
Serenely shone the stars ; the muon was brigfal ; 
And 4be sea trembled with her silver light. 



Now. near the shelves of Circe's shores they nm§ 

(Circe the rich, the daughter of the sun,) 

A dang'rous coast!— the goddess wastes I^ 

days 
In joyous songs ; the rocks resound her lays. 
In spinning, or the loom, she spends the night ; 
And cedar brands supply her lather's light. 
From hence were heard, rebellowing to tli9 



The roars of lions that refuse the chain. 

The grunts of bristled boars, and groans of 

bears, 
And herds of howling wolves that stun thesaiU 

ors'ears. 
These from their caverns, at the ckise of nighty 
Fill the sad isle with horror and affright. 
Darkling they mourn their fate, whom CiiceV 

pow*r, 
(That watchM the moon, and planetary hour,) 
With words and wicked herbs, from humao-kiDd 
Had alter'd, and in brutal shapes confin'd. 
Which monsters lest the Trojan's pious host 
Should bear, or touch upon th' enchanted ooosl^ 
Propitious Neptune steer'd their counse by 

night. 
With rising gales, that sped their happy fligtit. 
Supplied with these, they skim the mntnfmg 

shore, 
And hear the swelling surgos vainly roar. 

Now, when the rosy mom began to rise, 
And wav'd her saffron streamer through tli» 

skies, 
When Thetis blusbM in purple, not her osm. 
And from her &ce the breathmg winds wer» 

blown, 
A sudden silence sate upon the sea, [w*/* 
And sweeping oars, with struggling urge their 
The Trojan, fixMn the main, beheld a wood^ 
Which, thick with shades, and a brown horror 

stood. 
Betwixt the trees, the Tyber took his course. 
With whiripools dimpled ; and with downward 

force 
That drove the sand along, he took hb way> 
And rotl'd his yellow billows to the s«*a. 
About him, and above, and roiuid the wood. 
The birds that haunt the borders of his flood. 
That bathVl within, or bask'd upon his side. 
To tuneful songs their narrow throats applied. 
The captive gives command : the joyful train 
Glide through the gloomy shade, axid leave ti^ 



Now, Erato ! thy poet's mind mspire, 
/\i>d fill his soul with thy celestial fire. 
rtohUe what Latium was ; her ancient k'mgss 
Declare the past and present state •/* ihLift|rs, 
When first the Trojan fleet Auaonia s«.>igiitt 
And how tlie ri\als lovM, and how Uicyfdoght^ 
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Th6M are my theme, and how the war began, 
And how coiiduded by the godlike man : 
For I shall sing of battles, Mood, and rage, 
Which princes and their people did engage ; 
And haughty souls, that, moy'd with motual 

hate, 
In f^hting Belds pursuM and (bond their fate ; 
That rousM the Tjrrrhene reahn with loiid 

alarms. 
And peaceful Italy involT'd in arms. 
A larger scene of action b display *d ; 
And, rising hence, a greater work is weigh'd. 

Latinus, old and mild, had long posses'd 
The Latian sceptre, and his pe<^le blessM ; 
His father Faunus : a Laurentian dame 
His mother ; fair Marica was her name. 
But Faunus came from Picus : Picus drew 
His birth from Saturn, if records be true. 
Thus king Latinus, in the third degree, 
Had Saturn author of his family. 
But thb old peaceful prince, as heav'n decreed. 
Was bles8*d with no male issue to succeed : 
His sons in blooming youth were snatch'd by 

Ikte: 
One only daughter heir'd the royal state. 
Fir'd with her lore, and with ambition led, 
The neighboring princes court her nuptial bed. 
Among die crowd, but far above the rest, 
Toung Tumustothe beauteous maid addreas'd. 
Tumus, for high descent and graceful mien, 
Was first, and &TOttrM by the Latian queen : 
With him she strove to join Lavinia's hand ; 
But dire portents the purposM match with- 
stand, [stood 
Deep in the palace, of long growth, there 
A laurels trunk, a venerable wood; 
Where rites divine were paid ; whose holy hair 
Was kept and cut with superstitious care. 
Thb plant, Latinus, when his town he walPd, 
Then fotmd, and from the tree Laurentium 

caU'd: 
And last, in honour of his new abode. 
He vow*d the laurel to the laurers god. 
It happen'd once, (a boding prodigy !) 
A swarm of bees, that cut the liquid sky, 
(Unknown from whence they took their airy 

flight,) 
Upon the topmost branch in clouds alight ; 
There, with their clasping feet, together clung, 
And a long cluster from the laurel hung. 
An ancient augur prophesied from hence : 
** Beh(4d on Latian shores a foreign prince \ 
From the same parts of heaven hb navy stands, 
To the same parts on earth : hb army lands ; 
The town he conquers, and the tow'r com- 
mands." 
Tet more, when fair Lavinia fed the fire 
Beibre the gods, and stood beside her sire. 



(Strange to relate!) the flames, iimilv'd itt 

smoke 
Of incense, from the sacred altar liroke, 
Caught her dbhevelPd hair, and rich attire : 
Her crown and jeweb crackled in the fire : 
From thence the fuming trail began lo spready 
And lambent glories danc'd about her head. 
Thb new portent the seer with wonder viewi^ 
Then pausing, thus hb prophecy renews : 
<< The nymph,who scatters flaming fires aroaiid« 
Shan shine with honour— shall herself bo 

crown d I 
But, cansM by her irrevocable fate. 
War shall the country waste, and change the 

sute." 
Latinus, frighted at thb dire ostent, 
For counsel to hb father Faunus went, 
And sought the shades renown'd for prophecj. 
Which near Albunea^s sulph'rous fountain lie. 
To those the Latian and the Sabine land 
Fly, when distress'd: and thence relief d»* 

mand. 
The priest on skins of oflTVings Ukes hb ease, 
And nightly visions in hb slumber sees : 
A swarm of thin aerial shapes appears. 
And, flutt'ring round his temples, deafr hb ears. 
These he consults, the future fates to know, 
From powers above, and from the fiends be- 
low. 
Here for the god's advice Latmus flies, 
Offering a hundred sheep for sacrifice ; 
Their woolly fleeces, as the rites required. 
He laid beneath him, and to rest retii^d. 
No sooner were hb eyes in slumber bound, 
When from above, a more than mortal sound 
Invades hb ears ; and thus the vbion spoke : 
" Seek not, my seed, in Latian bands to yoke 
Our fairLavinU, nor the gods provoke. 
A foreign son upon the shore descends. 
Whose martial fame from pole to pole extends. 
His race, in arms and arts of peace renown'd, 
Not Latium shaU contain, nor Europe bound : 
'T b theirs what'erthe sun surveys around." 
These answers, in the silent night receiv'd. 
The king himself divuIgM, the land believ*d : 
The fame through all the neighboring nations 

flew, 
When now the Trojan navy was in view. 

Beneath a shady tree, the hero spread 
Hb table on the turf, with cakes of bread ; 
And, with hb chiefs, on forest firuits he fed. 
They sate ; and, (not without the god's com- 
mand,) 
Their homely fare despatch'd, the hungry band 
Invade their trenchers next, and soon devour. 
To mend the scanty meal, their cakes of flour, 
Ascanius thb observ'd, and smiling said, 
* See ! we devour the plates on which we fed.*' 
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Hie fpoech had omen, that the Trojan race 
Should find reposoi and this the time and place. 
iEneas took the word, and thns repliea :— 
(Confessing fate, with wonder in hb ejes:) 
^ All hail, earth ! all hail, my household goda ! 
Behold the destin'd place of your abodei ! 
For thus Anchisea {^ophesied of old, 
And this our fatal place of rest foretc^d : 
* When, on a foreign shore, instead of meat, 
By famine forcM, your trenchers yon shall eat, 
Then ease your weary Trojans will attend, 
And the long labours of your yoyage end. 
Remember on that happy coast to build : 
And with a trench enclose the fruitful field.' 
This was that fiunine, this the fatal place, 
Which ends the wand'ring of our exii'd race. 
Then on to-morrow's dawn, your care employ, 
To search the land, and where the cities lie, 
And what the men ; but give this day to joy. 
Now pour to Jore ; and, after Jore is blest, 
Call great 'Anchises to the genial feast : 
Crown high the goblets with a cheerful draught : 
Enjoy the present hour; adjourn the fii^ire 
thought." 

Thus having said, the hero bound his brows 
With leafty branches, then performed his tows; 
Adorning first the genius of the place. 
Then Earth, the mother of the heav'nly race, 
The nymphs, and native godheads yet unknown, 
And Night, and all the stars that gild her sable 
And ancient Cybel, and Ideian Jove ; [throne, 
And last his sire below, and mother-queen abore. 

Then heaven's high monarch thtmder'd thrice 
aloud 
And thrice he shook alofl a golden cloud. 
Soon through the joyful camp a rumour flew. 
The time was come their city to renew. 
Then er'ry brow with cheerftd green is crown'd; 
The feasts are doubled,and the bowls go round. 

When next the rosy mom disclos'd the day, 
The scouts to sev'ral parts divide their way. 
To learn the natives' names, their towns ex- 
plore. 
The coast, and tendings of the crooked shore : 
Here Tybor flows, and here Numicus stands; 
Here warlike Latians hold the happy lands. 

The pious chief who sought by peaceful ways 
To found his empire, and his town to raise, 
A hundred youths from all hb train selects. 
And to the Latian court their course directs, 
(The spacious palace where their prince re- 
sides,) 
And all their heads with wreaths of olive hides. 
To go commbsion'd to require a peace. 
And carry pre^tmts to procure access. 
Thus while they speed their pace, the prince 

designs 
The new-elected seat, and draws the lines. 



The Trojans round the place a rampire cast, 
And palisades about the trenches plac'd. 
Meantime the train, proceeding on their 
way, 
From fiur the town and lofty tow'rs mmrey : 
At length approach the waUs. Without tiie 

g*tc, 
They see the boys and Latian youth debate 
The martial prizes on the dusty plain : 
Some drive the cars, and some the conraers 

rein; 
Some bend thp stubborn bow for victory ; 
And some wiUi darts their active sinews try. 
A posting messenger, despatch'd from hence. 
Of this &ir troop advb'd their aged prince, 
That foreign men, of mighty stature, came; 
Uncouth tlieir habit, and unknown their naoM. 
The king ordains their entrance, and ascends 
Hb regal seat, surrounded by his friends. 
The pdace built by Hcus, vast and proud, 
Supported by a hundred pillars stood, . 
And round enoompass'd with a rising wood. 
The pile o'erlook'd the town, and drew daa 

sight, 
Surpris'd at once with rev'rence and delight. 
There kings receiv'd the marks of sov'raign 

pow'r: 
In state the monarchs mareh'd ; the lictorsboM 
Their awful axes and the rods before. 
Here the tribunal stood, the house of pray'r ; 
And here the sacred senators repair ; 
All at large tables, in long order set, 
A ram their ofTring, and a ram their meat. 
Above the portal, carv'd in cedar wood, 
Plac'd in their ranks, their godlike grandsire 

stood^ 
Old Saturn, with hb crooked scythe, on high ; 
And Italus, that led the cokmy ; 
And ancient Janus, with his double &ce. 
And bunch of keys, the porter of the place. 
There stood Sabinus, planter of the vines : 
On a short pruning-hook hb head reclines. 
And studiously surveys hb gen'rous wines ; 
Then wariike kings, who for their country 

fought. 
And honourable wounds from battle brought. 
Around the posts hung helmets, darts, and 

spears, 
And captive chariots, axes, shields, and bars 
And brdcen beaks of ships, the trophies of their 

wars. 
Above the rest, as chief of all the band. 
Was Picus plac'd ; a buckler in his hand ; 
Hb other wav'd a long divining wand. 
Girt in hb Gabine gown the hero sate. 
Yet could not with hb art avoid hb fiite : 
For Circe long had Wd the youth in vain, 
Till bve refus'd converted to disdain : 
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Theff^ oitsing powerfiil herbci with magic art 
Sbe diaos'd nib form, who could nol change 

hit heart; 
GoofltrainM him in a bird, and made him fly. 
With party-colourM plumes, a chatl'ring pie. 
Ih thia high temple, on a chair of state, 
The seat of audience, old Lai inus sate ; 
Then gave admission to the Trojan train; 
And thus with pleasing accents he began : 
" Tell me. ye Trojan^^or that name you own; 
Nor is your course upon our coasts unknown — 
Say what you seek, and whither were you 

bound? 
Were you. by stress of weather cast aground ? 
(Such dangers of the sea are often seen, 
And oil befall to miserable men ;) 
Or come your shipjpingin our porta to lay, 
Spent and dbabled in so long a way ? 
Say what you want : the Latiant you shall find 
Not forced togood-ness, but by will indin'd. 
For since the time of Saturn's holy reign, 
His hospitable customs we retain : 
I call to mind, (but time the tale has worn,) 
Th' Aurunci told, that Dardanus, though bom 
On Latian plauis,yet sought the Phrygian shore. 
And Saraoihracia, Samos call'd before. 
From Tuscan Corythum he claimM his birth : 
But after, when exempt firom mortal earth, 
From thence ascended to his kindred skies, 
A god, and, as a god, augments their sacrifice.*' 
He said.— Ilioo^ua made this reply ; 
O king, of Faunus' royal &mily ! 
Nor wintry winds to Latium forcM our way, 
Nor did the stars our wandVing course betray. 
Willing we sought your thoM ; and, hither 

bound. 
The port, so long desir'd, at length wo fi>und ; 
From our sweet homes and ancient realms ex- 

pell'd; 
Great as the greatest that the sun beheld. 
The god began our line, who rules above ; 
And, as our race, our king descends from Jove : 
And hither are we come by his comnund, 
To crave admission in your happy land. 
How dire a tempest from Mycenepour'd, 
Oar plains, our temples, and our town, devourM ; 
What WM the waste of war, what fierce alarms 
Shook Asia's crown with European arms ; 
E'en such have heard, if any such there be. 
Whose earth is bounded by the frozen sea ; 
And such as, bom beneath the burning sky 
And sultry sun, betwixt the tropics lie. 
From that dire deluge, through the wat'ry waste, 
(Such (cn^ oc years, such various perils past,) 
At labt eseaf/d, to I.ati'jim we repair. 
To beg what yt.0 without your want may 

sparc^ 
The common water, af|d the comm^air ; 



Sheds which ourselves will build, acJ 



Fit to receive and serv« our banishM gods. 
Nor our admission shall your realm d&sgraee,^ 
Nor lei^th of time our gratitude efiace— 
Besides what endless honour vou shall gain. 
To save and shelter Troy's unhappy tram. 
Now, by my sov'reign, and his fiite, I swear— 
Renown'd for faith in peace, for force in war*— ~ 
Oft otu- alliance other lands desir'd. 
And what we seek of you, of us required. 
Despise not then, that in our hands we bear 
These holy boughs, and sue with words oT 

pray'r. 
Fate and the gods, by their supreme command* 
Have doom'd our ships to seek the Latia» 

kind. 
To these abodes, our fleet Apollo sends ; 
Here Dardanus was bora, and hither tends ; 
Where Tuscan Tyber rolls with rapid force. 
And where Numicusopes his holy source. 
Besides, our prince presents, with his request. 
Some small remains of what his sire possess'd* 
This golden charger ,snatch'd from burning Troy, 
Anchises did in sacrifice employ : 
This royal robe and thu tiara wore 
Ok) Priam, and this goklen sceptre bore. 
In fiill assemblies, and in solemn games : 
These purple vests were weav'd byDardaik 

dames." 
Thus while he spoke, Latinus roU'd around 
His eyes, and fix'd a while upon the ground* 
Intent he seem'd and anxious in his breast : 
Not by the sceptre mov'd, or kingly vest, 
But pond'ring future things, of wond'roua 

wei^t — 
Succession, empire, and his daughter's fate. 
On these he mus'd within his thoughtful mind ; 
And then revolv'd what Faunus had divin'd 
This was the foreign prince, by fate decreed 
To share his sceptre, and Lavinta's bed : 
This was the race that sure portents foreshow 
To sway the world, and land and sea subdue. 
At length he rais'd his cheerful head, and spokes 
<* The pow'rs," said he, " the pow'rs we both 

invoke, 
To you, and yours, and mine, propitious be. 
And firm our purpose with our augury ! 
Have vrhat you ask : your presents I receive ; 
Land where and when you please, with ample 

leave : 
Partake and use my kingdom as your own : 
All shall be yours while I command the crown. 
And, if my wish'd alliance please your king, 
TeU hiro he should not send the peace, bul 

bring: 
Then let him rv/, a friend*8 embraces fear : 
The pe«ce is made when 1 behold him herew 
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BmUm this anfwer, toll mj royal guett, 
I add to his oommands my own roquoat : 
One only dauf htor heira my crown and atate, 
MThom not our oradea, nor heav'n, nor &te, 
Nor frequent prodifiea, permit to join 
With auy native of th' Ainooian line. 
A foreign aoD>in4aw ahall come fram fiir, 
{Such ia our doom,) a chief renowned in war, 
Wboae race ahall bear aloft the Latian naate, 
And through the conquered world diffuae our 

fame. 
HimaeU* to be the naan the &tea require, 
I firmly judge, and, what I judge, deaire." 
He aaid, ai^ then on each beetow'd a ateed. 
Three hundred horaee, in high atableafed, 
Stood ready, ahining all, and emoothly dreia'd : 
Of iheie he choae the fidreat and the beat, 
To mount the Trojan troop. At hia conmiand, 
The ateeda capariaon'd with purple atand, 
With golden trappinga, glorioua to behold, 
And champ betwixt their teeth the foaming 

gold. 
Then to hia abaent gneat the long decreed 
A pair of coursers bom of bear'nly breed, 
Who from their nostrils breath'd etherial fire, 
Wliom Circe stole firom her celestial sire. 
By substituting marea producM on earth, 
Wboae womba conceiv*d a more than mortal 

birth. 
Tbeae draw the chariot which Latinua aenda ; 
And the rich present to the prince commends. 
Si^lime on stately steeds the Trojans borne, 
To their expecting lord with peace return. 
But jealous Juno, from Pachynus' height. 
As she from Argos took her airy flight, 
Bttheld, with enftoos eyes, this hateful sight. 
She saw the Trojan and his joyful train 
Descend upon the shore, desert the main. 
Design a town, and, with nnhop'd suoceaa, 
Th* ambassadors return with promisM peace. 
Then, pierc'd with paia, she ahook her haughty 

head, 
Sigh'd from her inward aoul, and thua ahe aaki : 
" O hated oflspring of ray Phrygian foea! 

fatea of Troy, which Juno'a fotea oppoae ( 
Ooukl they not iaU unpitied on the plain. 
But, slain, reviTo, and taken, 'scape again T 
When execrable Troy in ashes lay. 
Through firea and awards and seas they foccM 

their way. 
Then ranquishM Joao muat in vain oontendi 
Her rage disarmM, her empire at an end ! 
Breathless and tir'd, is all my fury spent? 
Or does my glutted sfrfeen at length relent? 
As if *t were little from their town to chase, 

1 through the seas pursu'd their exil'd race : 
Engae'd the hear'na, npposM the stormy main : 
Bat bittowi roar'd, and tampeats rag'd hi Tain. 



What have my Scyllas and my Syrtaa dona, 
When these they overpass, and those they 

ahun? 
On Tyber*s shores they land, secure of fkte, 
Triumphant o^erthe atorms of Juno's hate! 
Mara couki in wncual blood the Centaurs bathe ; 
And Jove himself gave way to Cynthia's wrath, 
Who sent the tusl^ boar to Calydon? 
(What great offence had either people dona ?) 
But I, the consort of the Thunderer 
Have wag'd a kmg and uasucoeasfol war, 
With variooa arts and arms in vain have toiPd, 
And by a mortal man at length am fotlM! 
If native pow'r prevail not, shall I doubt 
To seek for needftd anccour fitm without: 
If Jove and heav'n my just desires deny. 
Hell shall the pow'r of heav'n and Jove supply. 
Grant that the Fatea have firm'd, by their de- 
cree. 
The Trojan race to reign in Italy : 
At least I can defor the nuptial day, 
And, with protracted wan, the peace delay t 
With blood the dear alliance shall be bought, 
And botli the people near destruction brou^itf 
So shall the son-in-law and fother join. 
With ruin, war, and waate of either line. 
O fatal maid ! thy marriage is endow'd 
With Phrygian, Latian, and Rutulian bk>od ! 
Bellona leads thee lo thy lover's hand : 
Another queen brings forth another brand. 
To bum with foreign fires another land ! 
A second Paris, differing but in name. 
Shall fire his country with a second flame.** 
Thus having said, she sinks beneath the 
ground. 
With furious haste, and shoota the Stygian 

sound. 
To rouse Alecto from th' infomal seat 
Of her dire sisters, and their dark retreat. 
This Fury, fit for her intent, she choae, 
One who delighta in wars and human woea. 
E'en Pluto hates hia own misshapen race; 
Her sister Furiet fly her hideous face ; 
So frightful are the forms the monster takaa. 
So fierce the hissings of her speckled snakes. 
Her Juno finds, and thus inflames her spite : 
** O virgin daughter of eternal Night, 
Qive me thia once diy labour, to suaUin 
My right, and execute my just disdain. 
Let not the Trojans, with a feign'd pretenee. 
Of profTer'd peace, delude the Latian prinoa; 
Expel fipom Italy that odious name. 
And let not Juno suffer in her fame. 
'T is thine to ruin realms, o'ertura a state, 
Betwixt the dearest friends to raise debate. 
And kindle kindred blood to mutual hate. 
Thy hand oV towns the fim'ral torch diapliii, 
And forma a ihoiMand ills ten thouand ways. 
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Now ■hake, from out thy fruitful breast, the 

■eeda 
or envy, discord, and of cruel deeds : 
ConfouDd the peace eetablish'd, and prepare 
Their souls to hatred, and their hands to «rar." 
SmearMas she was with black Qorj^siean 

Mood, 
The Fury sprang above the Stygian flood : 
And on her wicker wings, sublime through 

night, 
She to the Latian palace took her flight ; 
There sought the queen's apartment, stood b^ 

fore 
The peaceful threshold, and besiegM the door. 
Restless Amata lay, her swelling breast 
Fir'd with disdain ibr Tumus dispossess*d, 
And the new nuptials of the Trojan guest 
From her black bloody locks the Fury shakes 
Her darling plague, the fav'rite d'her snakes ; 
With her M force she threw the poisonous dart, 
And fizM it deep within Amata*s heart, 
That, thus envenomed, she might kindle rage. 
And sacrifice to strife her house and husband's 

age. 
Unseen, unfelt, the fiery serpent skims 
Betwixt her linen and her naked limbs, 
lii^v baneful breath, inspiring as he glides, 
Now like a chain around her neck he ridec, 
Now like a fillet to her head repairs, 
And with his circling volumes folds her hairs. 
At first the silent venom slkl with ease. 
And seizM her cooler senses by degrees ; 
Then, ere th* infected mass was fir*d too far. 
In plaintive accents she began the war, 
And thus bespoke her husband : ** Shall," she 

said, 
<* A wandering prince enjoy Lavinia's bed ? 
If nature pleads not in a parent's heart, 
I dry my tears, and pity her desert. 
I know my dearest kird, the time will come, 
Tou would in vain reverse your cruel doom. 
The faithless pirate soon will set to sea. 
And bear the royal virgin far away ! 
A guest like him, a Trojan guest before. 
In show of firiendship sought the Spartan shore, 
And ravish'd Helen from her husband bore. 
Think on a king's inviolable word ; 
And think on Tumus, her once plighted lord. 
To this fidse foreigner you give your throne, 
And wrong a firiend, a kinsman, and a son. 
Resume your ancient care ; and if the god. 
Tour sire, and you, resolve on foreign Uood, 
Know all are foreign, in a larger sense. 
Not bom your subjects or deriv'd fixNn beoco, 
Then, if the line of Tumus you retrace. 
He spring!! from Inacus of Argivc race." 
But, when »he saw her reasons idly spent, 
And oouklnoi move him from his fiix'd intent, 



She flew to rage; for now the snakA pnw eii F tl 
Her vital parts and poison'd all her breast. 
She raves, she runs with a distracted pace, 
And fills, with horrid howln, the ptiblic place. 
And, as young striplings ^^\l^* tlie tup for sporty 
On the smooth pavement of an empty court ; 
The wooden engine flies and whirls about, 
AdmiHd, with clamours, of the beardless root ; 
They lash aloud ; each other they provoke, 
And lend their little souhi at ev'ry stroke : 
Thus fares the queen ; and thus her fury blows 
Amidst the crowd, and kindles as she goes. 
Not yet content, she strains her malice more. 
And adds new iUs to those contriv'd before : 
She flies the town, and, mixing with the throOg 
Of madding matrons, bean the bride along, 
Wand'ring through woods and wilds and devious 



And with these arts the Trojan match delays. 
She feign'd the rites of Bacchus ; cried aloud. 
And to the buxom god the virgin vow'd. 
" Evoe ! O Bacchus !" thus began the song ; 
And *< Evoe !" answer'd all the female throng, 
" O virgin, worthy thee alone !" she cried ; 
** O worthy thee akme !" the crew replied. 
'* For thee she feeds her hair, she leads tfaj 

dance. 
And with thy winding ivy wreaths her lance." 
Like fiiry seiz'd the rest : the progress knovroy 
All seek the mountains, and foraake the town : 
AU clad in skins of beasts, the javelin bear. 
Give to the wanton winds their flowing hair ; 
And shrieks and shoutings rend the suffering air. 
The queen herself, inspir'd with rage divine. 
Shook high above her head a flaming pine. 
Then roU'd her haggard eyes around the throng. 
And sung, in Tumus' name, the nuptial song: 
" 15 ! ye Latian dames, if any here 
Hold your imhappy queen, Amata, dear; 
If there be here," she said, *' who dare maintain 
My right, nor think tbe name of mother vain ; 
Unbind your fillets, loose your flowing hair, 
And orgies and nocturnal rites prepare." 
Amata's breast the Fury thus invades, 
And fires with rage, amid the sylvan shades. 
Then, when she found her venom spraad so for, 
The royal house embroil'd in civil war, 
Rais'd on her dusky wings she cleaves tiie skies. 
And seeks the palace where young Tumus lies. 
His town as iame reports, was built of old 
By Danae. pregnant with almighty gokl, 
1\'ho fled her fiUher's rage, and, wiUi a train 
Of foUowing Argives, through the stormy main, 
Drnr'n by tne southem blasts, was fated here to 

retgn. 
*rwas Ardua onco: now Ardea's name it 

bears; 
Once a fair city, ngr.v coosumM with jmn. 
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Here, in his kftj pakee, Tunnit kj, 
Betwixt the eoofinee of the nifht and day, 
Secure in ateep. — The Fury Uid aside 
Her looks and limbs, and with new methods 

tried 
The fouhiess of the infernal form to hide. 
Propp'd on a staff, she takes a trembling mien : 
Her &ce b furrow'd, and her front obecene ; 
Deep-dinted wrinkles on her cheeks she draws ; 
Sunk are her eyes, and toothless are her jaws ; 
Her hoary hair with holy fillets bound 
Her temples with an oUto wreath are crown*d. 
Old Clialybe, who kept the sacred &ne 
Of Juno, now she seemM, and thus began, 
Appearing in a dream to rouse the careless 

man. 
*' ShaQ Tumus then such endless toils sustain 
In fighting fields, and conquer towns in vain? 
Win, for a Trojan head to wear the prize, 
Usurp thy crown, enjoy thy victories ? 
The bride and sceptre, which thy Uood has 

bought, 
The king transfers; and foreign heirs are 

sought! 
Go now, deluded man, and seek again 
New toils, new dangers, on the dusty plain ! 
Repel the Tuscan foes ; their city seize 
Protect the Latians in luxurious ease ! 
This dream all-powerful Juno sends ; I bear 
Her mighty mandates ; and her words you hear. 
Haste ! arm your Ardeans ; issue to the plain ; 
With foith to friend, assault the Trojan train : 
Their thoughtless chiefii, their painted ships 

that lie 
In Tyber's mouth, with fire and swofd destroy. 
The Latian king, unless he shall submit, 
Own hu old promise, and hb new forget— 
Let him, in arms, the pow*r of Tumus prove, 
And learn to fear whom he disdains to love. 
For such b heaven's command." — ^The youth- 
ful prince 
With scorn replied, and made thb bold defence : 
" Tou tell me, mother, what I knew before, 
TIm: Piirygian fleet is landed on the shore. 
I neither fear nor win provcAe the war : 
My fate b Juno's most peculiar care. 
But time has made you dote, and vainly teO 
Of arms imagin'd in your lonely cell. 
(3o ! be the temple and the gods your care : 
Permit to men the thought ^ peace and war. 

These haughty words Alecto's rage provoke ; 
And frighted Tumus trembled as she spoke. 
Her eyes grow stiffen'd, and with sulphur bum ; 
Her hideous looks and hellish form return ; 
Her curling snakes with hissings fill the place 
And open all the furies of her face : • 
Then, darting fire from hor malignant eyes, 
She cast him backwards as hr strove to rite, 



And, lingering scofht to fimie tome new re* 

plies. 
High on her head she rears two twisted snakes : 
Her chains she rattles, and her whip she shaken; 
And, churning bloody foam, thus kwdly speaks : 
" Behokl whooi time has nubde to dote,and tell 
Of arms imagin'd in her lonely cell ! 
Behold the Fates' infernal minbter ! 
War, death, destruction, in my hand I bear." 
Thus having said, her smould'ring torch, im- 

pressM 
With her full force, she plung'd into hb breast. 
Aghast he wak'd, and starting from hb bed, 
Cokl sweat, in clammy drops, his limbs os'r- 

spread. 
''Arms! arms!** he cries: " my sword and 

shieM prepare!" 
He breathes defiance, blood, and mortal war, 
So, when with crackling flaioaes a caldron fries. 
The bubbling waters from the bottom rbe ; 
Above the brims they force their fiery way ; 
Black vapours climb alofl, and cloud the day. 

The peace polluted thus, a chosen band 
He first commissions to the Latian land. 
In threat'ning embassy ; then rais*d the rest, 
To meet in arms th* intruding Trojan guest, 
To force the foes fitxn the Lavinian s£>re, 
And Italy's endanger'd peace restore. 
Himself alone an equal match he boasts. 
To fight the Phrygian and Ausonian hosts. 
The gods invcA'd, the Rutuli prepare 
Their arms, and wam each other to the war. 
Hb beauty these, and those hb blooming age. 
The rest hb house and hb own fame engage. 

While Tumus urges thus hb enterprbe. 
The Stygian Fury to the Trojans flies ; 
New fimuds invents, and takes a steepy stand, 
Which ^overlooks the vale with wide command 
Where fair Ascanius and hb youthful train, 
With horns and hounds, a hunting match ordain, 
And pitch their toib around the shady plain. 
The Fury fires the pack ; they snuff, they vent. 
And feed their hungry nostrib with the scent, 
n* was of a well-grown stag, whose antlers rise 
High o'er hb front, hb beams invade the dcies. 
From thb light cause, th' infernal maid prepares 
The country churb to mischief, hate, and wars. 

The stately beast the two Tyrrhidn bred, 
Snatch'd from hb dam, and the tame youngling 

fed. 
Their father Tyrrheus did hb fodder bring, 
Tyrrheus, chief ranger to the Latian king : 
Their sbter Silvb cherbh'd with her care 
The little wanton, and did wreaths prepare 
To hang hb budding horns ; with ribands tied 
Hb tender neck, and comb'd hb silken liide, 
And bath'd hb body. Patient oTcommacd 
In time he grew, and growing, us'd to hand, 
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He waU«d at his muter's board for food ; 
Then sought his sarage kindred in the wood ; 
Where grazing all the day, at night he came 
To his known lodgings, and his country dame. 
This household beast, that us'd the woodland 

grounds, 
Was view'd at 6rst by the ynung hero's hounds, 
As down the stream he swam, to seek retreat 
In the cool waters, and to quench his heat. 
Ascanius, young, and eager of his game. 
Soon bent his bow, uncertain in his aim : 
But the dire fiend the (atal arrow guides, 
Which pierc'd his bowels through his panting 

sides. 
*rhe bleeding creature issues from the floods, 
Possess'd with fear, and seeks his known abodes. 
His old familar hearth, and household gods. 
He falls ; he fills the house with heavy groans^ 
Implores their pity, and his pain bemoans. 
Toung Silvia beats her breast, and cries aloud 
For succour from the clownish neighbourhood : 
The churls assemble ; for the fiend, who lay 
In the cluse woody covert, urg*d their way. 
One with a brand yet burning from the flame, 
Arm*d with a knotty club another came ; 
What'er they catch or find, without their care, 
Their fury makes an instrument of war. 
Tyrrheus, the foster-lather of the beast. 
Then clenched a hatchet in his homy fist, 
But held his hand from the descending stroke. 
And lefl his wedge within the cloven oak, 
To whet their courage, and their rage provoke. 
And now the goddess, exercisM in ill, 
Who watch'd an hour to work her impious will. 
Ascends the roof, and to her crooked horn, 
Such as was then by Latian shepherds borne. 
Adds all her breath. The rocks and woods 

around. 
And mountains, tremble at the infernal sound. 
The sacred lake of Trivia from afar, 
7*he Veline fountains, and sulphureous Nar, 
Shake at the baleful blast, the signal of the war. 
Toung mothers wildly stare, with fear possess'd, 
And strain their helpless infants to their breast. 
The clowns, a boist'rous, rude, tmgovera'd 

crew, 
With furious haste to the loud summons flew. 
The pow'rs of Troy, then issuing on the plam. 
With fresh recruits their youthful chief su»- 

Uin: 
Not theirs a raw and unexperienc'd train. 
But a firm body of embattled men. 
At first, while fortune favoured neither side. 
The fight with clubs and burning brands was 

tried: 
But now, both parties reinforc'd, the fields 
Are bright with flaming swords and braxen 



A shining harvest either host dispkyi, 
And shoots against the sun with equal rays. 
Thus when a black-brow'd gust Legin* to 

rise. 
White foam at first on the curl'd ocean fries ; 
Then roars the main, the ImUows mooni the 

skies ; 
Till, by thefUryof the storm fuU blown, 
I'he muddy bottom e'er the clouds is throvm. 

First Almon falls, old Tyrrheus' eldest oare, 
Pierc'd with an arrow fitMn the distant war: 
Fix'd in his throat the flying weapon stood, 
And stoppM his breath, and drank his vital 

blood. 
Huge hef ps of slain around the body rise : 
Among the rest, the rich Galesus lies, 
A good old man, while peace he preadi^d in 

vain. 
Amidst the madness of th' unruly train : 
Five herds, five bleating flocks, his pastsnt 

fiU'd; 
His lands a hmidred yoke of oxen tiU'd. 
Thus, while in equal scales their fortune stood, 
The Fury bath'd them in each other's blood ; 
Then having fix'd the fight, exuking flios, 
And bears fulfill'd her promise to the skies. 
To Juno thus she speaks : <* Behold ! 'tis dodo ; 
The blood already drawn, the war begun ; 
The discord is complete ; nor can they cease 
The dire debate, nor you command the pesflo. 
Now, since the Latian and the Trojan brood 
Have tasted vengeance, and the sweets of Mood; 
Speak, and my power shall add this office 

more: 
The neighb'ring nations of th' Ausonian shore 
Shall hear the dreadful rumour, from afar, 
Of arm'd invasi<m, and embrace the war." 
Then Juno thus : << The grateful work Is 

done, 
The seeds of discord sow'd, the war begun : 
Frauds, fears, and fury, have pos sess 'd the 

state. 
And fix'd the causes of a lasting hate. 
A bkxMly Hjrmen shall th* alliance join 
Betwixt the Trojan and Ausonian line : 
But thou with spee<; H) night and hell repair ; 
For not the gods, nor angry Jove, will bear 
Thy lawless warkd'ring walks in upper air. 
Leave what remains to me." Satumia said : 
The sullen fiend her sounding wings di«play'd, 
Unwilling left the tight, and sought the i ' 

shade. 
In midst of Italy, well known to fame. 
There lies a lake (Amsanctus is the name) 
Below the kiAy mputits : on either side 
Thick forests tho forbidden entrance hide 
Full in the centre of the »acrsd wood 
An ann arises of the Stygian ilood| 
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Which, breaking from buieath with bellowing 



Whirb the black wares and rattling ttonM 

around. 
Here Pluto pants for breath from out his ceil, 
And opens wide the grinning jaws of h^ 
To this infernal lake the Fury flttM ; 
Here hides her hated head, and frees the la- 

b'ring skies. 
Satumian Juno now with double care 
Attends the fatal process of the war. 
The clowns, return'd from battle, bear the 

slain, 
Implore the gods, and to their king complain. 
'The corpse of Almon, and the rest, are 

shown: 
Shrieks, clamours^ murmurs, fill the frighted 

town. 
Ambitious Tumus in the press appears, 
And, aggravating crimes, augments their 

fears; 
Proclaims his private injuries aloud, 
A solemn promise made, and disavow'd ; 
A foreign son is sought, and a mizM mongrel 

brood. 
Then they, whose mothers, frantic with their 

fear. 
In woods s[nd wilds the flags of Bacchus bear, 
And lead his dances with dishevell'd hair, 
Increase the cUmour, and the war demand, 
(Such was Amata's int'rest in the land,) 
Against the public sanctions of the peace, 
Against all omens d* their ill success. 
With fates averse, the rout in arms resort, 
To force their monarch, and insult the court. 
But, like a rock unmov'd, a rock that braves 
The raging tempest and the rising waves— 
Propp'd on himself he stands : his solid sides 
Wash off Che seaweeds, and the sounding 

tide»- 
So stood the pious prince unmovM, and kmg 
Sustained the madness of the noisy throng. 
But, when he found that Juno's powV pr»- 

vailM, 
And all the methods of cool council fail'd, 
He caUs the gods to witness their oSence, 
Disclaims the war, asserts his innocence. 
'* Hurried by fate," he cries, " and borne b^ 

fore 
A furious wind, we leave the faithful shore ! 

more than madmen I you yourselves shall 

bear 
The guilt of blood and sacrilegious war : 
Thou, Turnus, shalt atone it by thy fate, 
And pray to hoav'n ibr peace, but pray too 

tale; 
For roe, my stormy voyage at an end, 

1 to d:« port of death securely tend. 
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The Am'ral pomp which to your kings yoa 

pay. 

Is all T want, and all you take away." 
He said no more, but, in his walls cunfin'd. 
Shut out the woes which he too well divined : 
Nor with the rising storm would vainly strive ; 
But left the behn, and let the vessel drive. 

A solenm custom was observed of old, 
Which Latium hekl, and now the Romans 

hold. 
Their standard when in fighting fiekis thej 

rear 
Against the fierce Hyrcanians, or declare 
The Scythian, Indian, or Arabian war— 
Or from the boasting Parthians wouki regain 
Their eagles lost, in Carre's bloody plain. 
Two gates of steel (the name of Mars they 

bear, 
And still are worshipped with religious fear) 
Before his temple stand, the dire abode. 
And the fear'd issues of the fiuious god. 
Are fenc'd with brazen bolts ; without the 

gates, 
The wary guardian Janus doubly waits. 
Then, when the sacred senate votes the war^, 
The Roman consul their decree declares. 
And in his robes the sounding gates tubars. 
The youth in military shouts arise. 
And the loud tnmipets break the yielding 

skies. 
These rites, of old by sov'reign princes us'd. 
Were the king's office : but the king refus'd, 
Deaf to their cries, nor would the gates unbar 
Of sacred peace, or loose th' imprison'd war ; 
But hid his head, and safe from loud alarms, 
Abhorr'd the wicked ministry of arms. 
Then heaven's imperious queen shot downfion 

high; 
At her approach the brazen hinges fly; 
The gates are forc'd, and ev'ry faUing bar ; 
And, like a tempest, issues out the war. 
The peacefiil cities of th' Ausonian shore, 
LuIPd in their ease, and undistnrb'd before, 
Are all on fire ; and some, with studious care, 
Their restive steeds in sandy plains prepare ; 
Some their soft limbs in painful marches try. 
And war is all their wish, and arms their gen»> 

ralcry. 
Part scour their rusty shields with seam ; tad 

part 
New grind the bhmted aze, and point the dart: 
With joy they riew the waving ensigns fly. 
And hear the tnmipets' clangour pierce thd 

Five cities fijrge their arms— th' Atinian pow^ra, 
Antemne, Tmer with her lofty towers, 
Ardea the proud, the Grustunierian town 
AH these of oU were p la ce s oi renowD* 
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r beliaete fiir the figfatiDH fiekl ; 
Some twine young smUows to fupport the 

shielil, 
The eoralet fome, and some the cuishei 



With nlver plated, and with ductile gold. 
The nietio honoure of the icy the and ahare 
Give place to swords and phunes, the pride of 

war. 
Old ialchioDs are new temper*d in the fires : 
The sounding trumpet ev'ry soul inspires. 
The word is giv*n; with eager speed they 

laoe 
The shining headhpiece, and the shield embrace. 
The neighkig steeds are to the chariots tied ; 
The trusty weapon sits on ev'i^ side. 

And BOW the mighty labour is begun, 
Ye muses open all your Helicon ; 
Sing you the ohieis that sway*d th' Ausonian 

land, 
Their aims, and anniea under their command ; 
What warriors in our ancient clime were 

bred \ 
What soldiers ibttowM, and what heroes led. 
For well you hnow, and can record alone, 
What &me to fiiture times conveys but duMy 



Mezentius first appeared upon the plain : 
Seom sate upon his brows, and sour disdain, 
Defying earth and heav*n. Etruria lost. 
He brings to Tumus* aid his baffled host. 
The charming Lausus, full of youthful fire. 
Rode in the ranks, and next his sullen sire ; 
To TwAQs only second in the grace 
Of manly aden, and features of the &ce : 
A skilful horseman, and a huntsman bred, 
With fates averse a thousand men he led : 
His sire unworthy of so brave a son ; 
Himself well wor^y of a happier throne. 

Next Aventinus drives his chariot round 
The Latiaa plains, with pahns and laareb 

erown'd: 
Proud of his steeds, he smokes along the 

fieM; 
His fiither*s hydra fills his ample shieki : 
A hundred serpents hiss about the brims ; 
The sott of Hercules he justly seems, 
By his broad shoulders and gigantic limbs — 
Of heav'Bly part, and part of earthly blood, 
A mortal woman mixing with a god. 
For strong Aleides, afVer be had slain 
The triple Geryon, drove from conquer'd 

Spain 
His captive herds : and, thence in triumph 

M, 
On TuacMi Tyber*s flow!ry banks they fed. 
Then, on mount Aventine, the son of Jove 
The prietass RheafbuBd, and Ibrc'd to love. 



For arms, his men long piles and j^nUoB 

bore; 
And poles with pointed steel their fees in \mxO» 

gore. 
Like Hercules himself, his son appears 
In savage pomp : a lion's hide he wears : 
About his shoulders hangs the shaggy skin r 
The teeth and gaping jaws severely grin. 
Thus like the ^, his father, homely drest, 
He strides into theltall, a horrid guest. 

Then two twin-brothers fix>m fkir THrar 

came, 
(Which firbm their brodier Tiburs took tba 

name,) 
Fierce Comas and Catillus, void of f^ar ; 
Arm'd Argive horse they lead, and in the hmd 

appear, 
Like cloud-born Centaurs, firom the moo n t an i V 

height, 
With rapid course descending to the fight : 
They rush along, the rattling woods give w«/ ; 
The branches hend before their own sweqtj 

sway. 
Nor was Preneste's founder wanting there, 
Whom fiune reports the son of Mulciber : 
Found in the fire, and foster'd m the plains. 
A shepherd and a king at once he reigns. 
And leads to Tumus* aid bis country swains. 
His own Pnaneste sends a chosen band, 
With those who ploUgh Sattvoia's GsMii» 

land; 
Besides the succour which cold Anien 

yields. 
The rocks of Hernicus, and dewy fieUs, 
Anignla fal, and farther Amasene— 
A Dum'rous rout, but all of naked men ; 
Nor arms they wear, nor swords and bodtani 

wield, 
Net drive the chariot through the dnttj field, 
But whirl fix>m leathern slings huge baBief 

lead; 
And spoib of yellow wolves adorn their head t 
The Veft foot naked, when they march la 

fight; 
But in a bull's raw hide they sheath the right, 
Messapus next, (great Neptune wa* fail 

sire,) 
Secure of steel, and fitted fixnn the fire. 
In pomp appears, and with his ardour warms 
A heartless train, unexercisM in arms : 
The just Faliscans he to battle brings. 
And those who li?e where late Ciminins 

springs, 
And where Feronia's grove and templtk 

tands. 
Who tin Fescennian or Flavinian laMt : 
An these iu order march, and marchmg sing 
The warlike actions of their seft^MM knig ; *" 
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Like a long team of snowy iwans on high, 
Which clap their wings, and cleave the Uquid 

■ky. 

When, homeward from their wat'ry pastures 

borne, 
Thmj singt and Asia's lakes their notes return. 
Not one, who heard their musie firom a&r, 
Would think these troops an army train'd to war, 
But flocks of fowl, that, when the tempest roar, 
With their hoarse gaibbling seek the silent 

shore. 
Then Clausus came, who led a nurn'rous 

band 
Of troops imbodied from the Sabine land, 
And, in himself alone, an army brought. 
*T was he the noble Claudian race begot. 
The Claudian race, ordainM, in times to 

come, 
To share the greatness of imperial Rome. 
He led the Cures forth of old renown 
MuUiscans from their olive-bearing town, 
And all th' Eretrian pow*r8 ; besides a band 
That followed fitun Velinum's dewy land, 
And Amitemian troops, of mighty fame, 
And mountaineers, that from Severus came. 
And from the craggy cliffii of Tetrica, 
And those where yeUow Tyher takes his way, 
And where UimeDa*s wanton waters play. 
Caspecia sends her arras, with those that lie 
By Fabaris, and fruitful Foruli : 
The waiiike aids of Horta next appear, 
And the cold Nursians come to dose the rear, 
MixM with the natives borne of Latine blood 
Whom AUia washes with her fatal flood. 
Not thicker biUows beat the Libyan main. 
When pale Orion sets la wintry rain, 
Nor thicker harvest on rich Hermus rise, 
Or Lyoian fiekls, when Phcsbus bums the skies, 
Than stand these troops: their bucklers ring 

around; 
Their trampling turns the turf, and shakes the 

solid ground. 
High in hii chariot then Halesus came, 
A foe by birth to Troy's unhappy name : 
From Agamemnon bom— to Tumus' aid, 
A thousand men the youthful hero led, 
Who till the Massic soil, for wine renown'd, 
And fierce Auruncans from their hilly ground; 
And those who live by Sidicinian shores, 
And where with shoaly fords Vultumus roars ; 
Gales' and Osca's old inhabitants. 
And rou^ Soticulans, inur'd to wants. 
Light demt4ances from afar they throw, 
Fasten'a ivith leathern thongs, to gall the foe. 
Short onx>ked swords in ckwer fight they wear 
And on their warding arm light bucklers baar. 

■Nor (Ebahis, shalt thou be left unsung 
From nymph Sebethis and old Teloa spsung. 



Who then in Teloboan Capri reign'd ; 
But that short isle th' ambitious youth disdain'dy 
And o*er Campania stretch'd his ample sway. 
Where swelling Samus seeks the Tynrhene 



O'er Batulum, and where Abella see*, 
From her high tow'rs, the harvest of her trees. 
And these (as was the Teuton use of old) 
Wield brazen swords, and brazen bucklers hold; 
Sling weighty stones when from afar they fight ; 
Their casques are coric, a covering thick and 

light. 
Next these in rank, the warlike Ufons went, 
And led the mountain troops that Nuraia sent* 
The rude JEquicuUs his rule obey'd ; 
Hunting their sport, and phind*ring was thek 

trade. 
In arms they ploughed, to battle still prepared t 
Their soil was banren, and their hearts wer» 

hard. 
Umbro the priest, the proud Marrubians led» 
By king Archippus sent to Tumus' aid ; 
And peaceful olives crown'd his hoary head. 
His wand and holy words, the viper's rage, 
And venom'd wounds of serpenU could assuage. 
He, when he pleasM with powerful juice to 

steep 
Their temples, shut their eyes in pleasing 

sleep. 
But vain were Martian herbs, and magic art. 
To cure the wound giv'n by the Dardan dart 
Yet this untimely fate, th' Angitian woods 
In sighs remurmur'd to the Fucine floods. 
The son of fam'd Hippolytus was there, 
Fam'd as his sire, and, as his mother fair ; 
Whom in Egerian groves Aricia bore. 
And nurs'd his youth along the marshy shore^ 
Where great Diana's peaceful altars flame. 
In fruitful fields ; and Virbius was his name 
Hippolytus, as (^d records have said. 
Was by his stepdame sought to share her bed : 
But, when no female arts his mind could move. 
She tura'd to furious hate her impious k>ve. 
Tom by wild horses on the sandy shore. 
Another's crime th' unhappy hunter bore ; 
Glutting his father^s eyes with guiltless gore. 
But Chaste Diana, who his death deplor'd, 
With JBsculapian herbs his life restor'd : 
When Jove, who saw from high, with just dit* 

dain, 
The dead inspir'd with vital breath again, 
Struck to the centre, with his flaming dart. 
Th' unhappy founder of the godlike art. 
But Trivia kept in secret shiuies alone. 
Her cure, Hippoljrtus, to fate unknown 
And call'd him Verbius, in th' Egerian grova, 
Where then be liv'd secure Imt sa£ tnm 

Jovs. 
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For this, from Triria^f temple and her wood, 
Are coursers driv'n, who shed their master's 

blood, 
Affrighted by the monsters of the flood. 
His son, the second Virbius, yet retain*d 
His father^s art, and warrior steeds he rein'd. 
Amid the troops, and like the leading god, 
High o^er the rest in arms, the graceful Turaus 

rode: 
A triple pile of plumes his crest adomM, 
Oa which, with belching flames, ChimBra 

bum'd : 
The more the kindled combat rises higher, 
The more with fury bums the blazing fire. 
Fair 15 graced his shield; but 16 now 
With horns exalted sUnds, and seems to 

low— . 
A noble charge ! Her keeper by her side, 
To watch her walks, her hundred eyes ap- 
plied ; 
And on the brims, her sire, the wat*ry god, 
RoU'd from his silver urn his crystal flood. 
A cloud of foot succeeds, and fills the fields 
With swords, and pointed spears, and clat- 
tering shields ; 
Of ArgiTe, and of old Sicanian bands. 
And those who plough the rich Rutulian lands ; 
Auruncan youth, and those Sacrana yields, 
And the proud Lubicans, with painted shields. 
And those who near Numician streams re- 
side, 
And those whom Tibur's holy forests hide, 
Or Circe's hills from the main land divide. 
Where Ufens glides along the lowly lands. 
Or the black water of Pomptina stands. 

Last fi^m the Volscians fair Camilla came. 
And led her warlike troops, a warrior dame : 
Unbred to spinning, in the loom unskillM, 
She chose the nobler Pallas of the field. 
Mix'd with the first, the fierce virago fought, 
Sustained the toils of arms, the dangers sought ; 
Outstripped the winds in speed upon the plain, 
Flew o'er the field, nor hurt the bearded 

grain: 
She swept the seas, and, as she skimm'd 

along. 
Her flying feet, unbath'd, on billows hung. 
Men, boys, and women, stupid with surprise. 
Where'er she passes fix their wondVing eyes : 
Longing they look, and gaping at the sight. 
Devour her o'er and o'er with vast delight ; 
Her purple habit sits with such a grace 
On her smooth shoulders, and so suits her 

face: 
Her head with ringlets of her hair is crown'd ; 
And in a golden caul the curls are bound. 
She shakes her mjrrtle javlin ; and, behind 
Her Lycian quiver dances b the wind. 



BOOKVIIL 

ARGUMENT. 

The war being now begun, both the g enemli n 
all possible preparations. Tumus sends t» 
Dlomedes. .fineas goes m person to bog suocoon 
from Cvander and the Tuscans. Evander recelvw 
him kindly, furnishes him with men, and sends his 
son Pallas with him. Vulcan, at the request of 
Venus, makeb arms for her son .Sneas, and draws 
on his shiekl the most memorable actions of his 
posterity. 

Wrkn Tumus had assembled all his powers, 
His standard planted on Laurentum's tow'rs. 
When now the sprightly trumpet, from afar 
Had giv'n the signal of approaching war, 
Had roos'd the neighing steeds toscoor the 

fields. 
While the fierce riders clattered on their shields, 
Trembling with rage, the Latian youth preparo 
To join th' allies, and headlong rush to war. 
Fierce Ufens, and Messapusled the crowd. 
Withhold Mezentius, who blasphemed aloud. 
These through tlie country took their waitefid 

course. 
The fields to forage, and to gather force. 
Then Venelus to Diomede Uiey send. 
To beg his aid, Ausonia to defend, 
Declare the common danger, and inform 
The Grecian leader of the growing storm : 
« iEneas, landed on the Latian coast. 
With banished gods, and with a baflied host, 
Tet now aspir'd to conquest of the state. 
And claimed a title from the gods and fate ; 
What numerous nations in his quarrel came, 
And how they spread his formidaUe name. 
What he designed, what mischiefs might arise, 
If fortune favoured his first enterprise. 
Was left for him to weigh, whose equal fears 
And common interest was involv'd in theirs." 
While Turnus and th' allies thus turge the 

war. 
The Trojan, floating in a flood of care, 
Beholds the tempest which his foes prepare. 
This way and that he turns his anxious mind ; 
Thinks and rejects the counsels he design'd ; 
Explores himself in vain, in ev»ry part. 
And gives no rest to bis distracted heart. 
So when the sun by day, or moon by night, 
Stike on the poUsh'd brass their trembling 

light, 
The glitt'ring species here and there divide. 
And cast their dubious beams from side to side. 
Now on the walls, now on the pavement play, 
And to the ceiling flash the glaring day. 
'T was night : and w«<>ary nature lull'd ai^iMp 
The birds of air, and fishes of the deep, 
And beasts, and mortal men. The Trojta 

chief 
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Was laid oo Tyber^a banka, oppreasM with 

griaf, 
And found in silent alumber late relief. 
Then, through the shadows of the poplar wood. 
Arose the father of the Roman flood ; 
An arure robe was o'er his body sprwd, 
A wreath of shady reeds adom'd Ids head : 
Thus, manifest to sight, the god appear'd, 
And with these pleasing words his sorrow 

cheer'd: 
« Undoubted offspring of ethereal race, 
O long eipected in this promis'd place ! [gods, 
Who, through the foes, hast borne thy banish'd 
Restor'd them to their hearths, and old abodes-^ 
This is thy happy home, the clime where (ate 
Ordains thee to restore the Trojan Mate. 
Fear not ! the war shall end in lasting peace, 
And all the rage of haughty Juno cease. 
And that this nightly vision may not seem 
Th' effect of fancy, or an idle dream, 
A sow beneath an oak shall lie along, 
All white herself, and white her thirty young. 
When thirty rolling years have run their race, 
Thy son Ascanius, on this empty space,. 
Shan build a royal town, of lasting fame, 
Which from this omen shall receive the name. 
Time shall approve the truth.— For what re- 
mains. 
And how with sure success to crown your pains, 
With patience next attend. A banished 

band, 
Driv*n with Evander from th* Arcadian land, 
Have planted here, and placM on high their 

walls; 
Their town the founder Pallenteum calb, 
Deriv'd from Pallas, his great grandsire's name. 
But the fierce Latians old possession claim. 
With war infesting the new colony : 
These make thy friends, and on Uieir aid rely. 
To thy free passage I submit my streams. 
Wake, son of Venus, from thy pleasing dreams ; 
And, when the setting stars are lost in day. 
To Juno's pow'r thy just devotion pay ; 
With sacrifice the wrathful queen appease : 
Her pride at length shall fall, her fiiry cease. 
When thou retum'st victorious from the war. 
Perform thy vows to me with grateful care. 
The god am I, whose yeUow water flows 
Around these fields, and fattens as it goes : 
Tyber my name— among the rolling floods, 
Renown'd on earth, esteem'd among the gods. 
This is my certain seat. In times to come, 
My waves shall wash the walls of mighty 
Rome." [*poke, 

He said ; and plung'd bebw. While yet ho 
His dream ./Eneas and his sleep forsook. 
He rose, and, looking up, beheld the skies 
With piirpls blushing, and the day ariaa. 
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Then water in his hollow pahn he took 
From Tyber's flood, and thus the pow'rs be- 
spoke: 
**Laureiitian nymphs, by whom the streams 

are fed. 
And father Tyber, in thy sacred bed. 
Receive iEneas, and from danger keep. 
VThaiever fount, whatever holy deep, 
Conceals thy wat*ry stores— where'er they 

rise. 
And, bubbling firom bek>w, salute the skies— 
Thou, king of homed floods, whose plenteous 

urn 
Suffices fatness to the fruitful com. 
For this thy kind compassion of our woes, 
Shalt share my morning song, and ev'ning 

vows. • 
But oh ! be present to thy people's aid. 
And firm the gracious promise thou hast made." 
Thus having said, two galleys, from his stores, 
With care he chooses, mans, and fits with oars. 
Now on the shore the faul swine is found— 
Wood'rous to tell ! — She lay along the ground. 
Her well-fed offspring at her udders hung ; 
She white herself, and white her thirty young. 
.£neas takes the mother and her brood ; 
And all on Juno's altar are bestowM. 
The following night, and the suo^eding day, 
Propitious Tyber smooth'd his wat'ry way : 
He roll'd his river back, and pois'd he stood, 
A gentle swelling, and a peaceful flood. 
The Trojans mount their ships ; they put fitwd 

shore. 
Borne on the waves, and scarcely dip an oar. 
Shouts from the land give omen to their course ; 
And the pitch'd vessels glide with easy force. 
The woods and waters wonder at the gleam 
Of shields, and painted ships that stem the 

stream. 
One summer's night and one whole day they 

pass 
Betwixt the green-wood shades, and cut the 

liquid ^ass. 
The fiery sun had finish'd half his race, 
Look'd back, and doubted in the middle space, 
When they from far beheld the rising tow'rs. 
The tops of sheds, and shepherds' kmly bow'irs, 
Thin as they stood, which, then of homely clay, 
Now rise in marble, from the Roman sway. 
These cots (Evander's kingdom, mean and 

poor) 
The Trojan saw, and tum'd his ships to shore. 
'T was on a solemn day : th' Arcadian states. 
The king and prince, without the city gates, 
Then paid their ofTrings in a sacred grove 
To Hercules, the warrior son of Jove. 
Thick clouds of rolling snioke invohre the skies ; 
And fiit of entrails on his altar fries. 
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Bat, when they saw the ships that stanm'd 
tho flood, 
And gUtter'd through the covert of the wood, 
They rose with fear, and left th' uofinish'd feast, 
Till daiiniless Pallas reassurM the rest 
To pay the rites. Himself without delay 
A javMin seiz'd, and singly took his way. 
Then gain'd a rising ground, and callM from fer : 
'* Resolve me, strangers, whence, and wfaatyott 

are; 
Your business here; and bring you peace or 

war?" 
High OQ the stem ^neas took his stand. 
And held a branch of olive in his hand. 
While thus he spoke : " The Phyrgtans* arms 

you see, 
ExpellM from Troy, provokM in Italy 
By Latian foes, with war unjustly nusde — 
At first affianc'd, and at last betra/d, 
This message bear : The Trqans and their 

chief 
Bring holy peace, and beg the king's relief." 
Struck with so great a name, and all oo fire, 
The youth replies : " Whatever you require, 
Tout fame exacts. Upon our shores descend, 
A welcome guest, and, what you wish, a friend. 
He said, and downward hasting to the strand, 
Embrac'd the stranger prince, and join'd his 

hand. 
Conducted to the grove, JBneas broke 
The silence first, and thus the king bespoke : 
" Best of the Greeks ! to whom by fate's com- 

mand, 
I bear these peacefiil branches in my hand — 
Undaunted I approach you, though I know 
Tour birth is Ghvcian, and your land my foe : 
From Atreus though your ancient lineage came. 
And both the brother kings your kindred claim: 
Yet my self-conscious worth,your high renown, 
Your virtue, through the neighboring nations 

blown, 
Our fathers^ mingled blood, Apollo's voice, 
Have led me hither, less by need than choice. 
Our father Dardanus, as fame has sung, 
And Greeks acknowledge, Crom Electra sprung: 
Electra from the loins of Atlas came — 
Atlas whose head sustains the starry frame. 
Your sire is Mercury, whom long before 
On cold Cyllene's top fair Maia bore. 
Maia the fair, on fame if we rely, 
Was Atlas' daughter, who sustains the sky. 
Thus irom one common source our streams 

divide: 
Ours is the Trojan, yours th' Arcadian side. 
Rais'd by these hopes, I sent no news before. 
Nor aak*d your leave, nor did your faith implore; 
But come, without a pledge, my own ambas- 
sador. 



The same Rutolians, who with arms pursue 
The Trojan race, are equal foes to you. 
Our host expeB'd, what fiirther force can stay 
The ricter troops from tmhrersal sway ? 
Then will they stretch their pow'r athwart Che 

land, 
And eitbnr sea fixmi side to side command. 
Receive our ofieHd &ith, and give us thine : 
Ourt is a generous and experienc'd line : 
We want not hearts nor bodies for the war ; 
In council oautkMs, and in fidds we dare.** 
He Slid : and^ while he spoke, with piercing 

eyes 
Evaader Ttew*d the man with vast surprise— 
Pleaa'd with his action, ravish'd with his face ; 
Then answered briefly, with a royal grace : 
" O valiant leader of the Trojan line. 
In whom the features of thy fiither shine 7 
How I recall Anchisesi how I see 
His motioa, mien, and all my friend, in thee ! 
Long though it be, 't is fresh within my mind. 
When Priam to his sister's court design'd 
A welcome visit, with a friendly sUy, 
And through th' Arcadian kingdom took his wmj. 
Then past a boy, the callow down began 
To shade my chin, and call me first a man. 
I saw the shining tram with vast delight 
And Priam's goodly person pleas'd my si^ : 
But great Anchises, fiur above the rest 
With awfril wonder fir'd my youthftd breast. 
I long'd to join, in friendship's holy bands, 
Our mutual hearts, and pligfatour mutual hands. 
I first accosted him : I sued, I sought. 
And, with a loving force, to Pheneus brought. 
He gave me, when at length constrain'd to go, 
A Lycian quiver and a Gnossian bow, 
A vestembroider'd, glorious to behold, 
And two rich bridles, with their bits of gold, 
Which my son's coursers in obedience hold. 
The league you ask, I ofler, as your right ; 
And when to-morrow's sun reveals the light. 
With swifr supplies you shall be sent away. 
Now celebrate with us this solemn day, 
Whose holy rites admit no long delay. 
Honour our annual feast ; and Uke your seat. 
With friendly welcome, at a friendly treat." 
Thus having said, the bowls removVi (for fear) 
The youth replac'd, and soon restor'd the cheer. 
On sods of turf he set the soldiers round : 
A maple throne, rais'd higher from the ground, 
Receiv'd the Trojan chief; and o'er the bed 
A lion's shaggy hide, for ornament they spread. 
The loaves were serv'd in canisters : the wine 
In bowls ; the priest renew'd the rites divine : 
Broil'd entrails are the food, and beefe continued 

chine. 
But, when the rage of hunger was repreas'd. 
Thus spoke Evander to his royal guest : 
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** These rites, these alters, and this toUtf O 

Wng, 
From no ▼ain fears or superstition spring, 
•Or btind deTotion, or from blinder chance, 
Or heady zeal, or brutal ifoorance : 
But sav'd from danger, with a gratefol sense, 
The labours of a god we recompense. 
See, from afar, yon rode that mates the sky ; 
About whose ftet such heaps of rubbish lie ; 
Such undigested ruin ; bleak and bare, 
How desert now it stands, ezpos*d in air ! 
^ was once a robber's den, endosM aroondi 
With tiring stone, and deep beneath the ground. 
The monster Cacus, more than half a beast, 
This hold, imperrious to the sun, possessed. 
The pavement erer foul with human gore ; 
Heads, and their mangled memberi, hung the 

door. 
Vulcan this plague begot : and, like his sirei 
Black douds he belchM and flakes of lind fire. 
Time, long expected, eas'dus of our load, 
And brou^t the needful presence of a god. 
Th' avenging force of Hercules, from fi^atni 
Arriv'd in triumph, from Geryon slain :— 
Thrice Uv*d the giant, and thrice liv'd in vain. 
His prize, the lowing herds, Alcides drove 
Near Tyber's banka^ to graze the shady grove. 
AUur'd with hope of plunder, and intent 
By force to rob, by fr«ud to circumvent, 
The brutal Cacus, as by chance they stray'd, 
Four oxen thencs, and four fair kine, convey'd. 
And, lest the printed footsteps might be seen, 
He dragg'd them backwards to his rocky den. 
The tracks averse a lying notice gave, 
And led the searcher badEward from the cave. 
Meantime the herdsman hero shifts his place 
To find fresh pasture and untrodden grass. 
The beasts, who miss'd their mates, fillM all 

around 
With bellowings: and the rocks restor'd the 

sound. 
One heifer, who had heard her love complain, 
Roar'd from the cave, and made the project vaiA« 
Alcides found the fraud : with rage he shook. 
And tossM about his head his knotted oak. 
Swift as the winds, or Scythian arrow's flighty 
He dimbM, with eager haste, the aerial 

height. 
Then first we saw the monster mend his pace : 
Fear in his eyes, and paleness in his face, 
-Oonfoss'd the gt^fs approach. Trembling he 

springs. 
As terror hi^ increas'd hb feet with wings ; 
Nor stayM for stairs : but down the depth he 

threw 
His body: on his back the door he drew— 
(The door a rib of living rock : with pains 
^is Mier hew'd it out, and bound with chaiM :) 



He broke the heavy links, the mountain eloa'dy 
And bars and levers to his foe opposed. 
The wretch had hardly made hu dungeon fast ; 
The fierce avenger came with bounding haata; 
SurveyM the mouth of the forbidden bdd ; 
Andhere and there his raging eyes he rolPd. 
He gnashM his teeth ; and thrice he oompaas'd 

round 
With winged speed the circuit of the groond. 
Tfariee at the cavern's mouth he pull'd in vain; 
And, panting, thrice desisted from his pain : 
A pointed, £nty rock, all bare and blaiek. 
Grew gibbous from behind the mountain's back ; 
Owls, ravens, all ill osaene of the night. 
Hero built their nests, and hither mg'd their 

flight. 
The leamng head hung threat'ning o er the 

flood. 
And nodded to the left. The hero stood 
Averse, with planted feet, and from the right, 
Tugg'd at the sdid stone with all:his might. 
Thus heav'd, the fix'd feundatiops of the rock 
Gkve way : heav«n echo'd at the rattling shock. 
Tumbling, it chok'd the flood : on either side 
The banks leap backward, and the stnams dU 

Tide: 
The sky shrunk upward with UDUflual (freed; 
And trembling Tyber div'd beneath his4>ed. 
The court of Cacus stsMis reveal'd to sight : 
The cavern glares with new-admitted K^. 
So the pent vapours, with a rumbling sound, 
Heave from below, and rend the hollow aground- ; 
A soimding flaw succeeds ; and, from on high* 
The gods with hate behold the nether sky : 
The ghosts repine at violated night, 
And curse tfa* invading son, and sicken at the 

sight. 
The graceless monster, caught in open day, 
Enclos'd, and in despair to t^ away, 
Howls horrible from underneath, and fiUs 
His hollow palace with unmanly yells. 
The hero stands above, and from afar 
Plies him with darts, and stones, and 



He from his nostrils, and huge mouth, expiree 
Black clouds of smoke, amidst his fother's fires ; 
Gath'ring, with each repeated blast, the night, 
To make uncertain aim, and erring sight. 
The watchful god then plunges from above, 
And, where in thickest waves, the i 

drove. 
There lights ; and wades through fumes, vni 

gropes his way. 
Half sing*d, half stifled, till he grasps his prey. 
The monster spewing fruitless flames, he found; 
He squeee'd his throat ; he writh'd his aaek 

around, 
And in a knot his crippled meabefsboimd*, 
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Theo firou iheir sockets tore his burning eyes : 
RoUM on a heap, the breathless robber lies. 
The doois, unbarr'd, reocive the rushing day ; 
And thorough lights disclose the ravish 'd prey ; 
The bulls, redeeniM, breathe c^en air again. 
Next, by the feet they drag him from his den. 
The wondering neighbourhood, with glad sur- 
prise, 
Beheld his shagged breast, his giant size. 
His mouth that flames no more, and his extin- 
guished eyes. 
From that auspicious day, with rites divine, 
We worship at the hero's holy shrine. 
Portitius firat ordain*d these annual vows : 
As priests were added the Pioarian house, 
Who rais'd this altar in the sacred shade. 
Where honours, over due, for ever shall be 

paid. 
For these deserts, and this high virtue shown, 
Ye warlike youths, your heads with garlands 

crown : 
Fin high the goblets with a sparkling flood ; 
And with deep draughts invoke our common 

god." 
This said, a double wreath Evander twin*d ; 
And poplars black and white his temples bind. 
Then brims his ample bowl. With like de- 
sign 
The rest invoke the gods, with sprinkled wine. 
Meantime (he sun descended from the skies, 
And the bright ev'ning star began to rise. 
And now the priests, Portitius at their head, 
In skins of beasU involved, the kmg procession 

led; 
HeU high the flaming tapers in their hands, 
As custom had prescribM their holy bands ; 
Then with a second course the tables load, 
And with full chargers offer to the god. 
The Salii sing, and 'cense his altars round 
With Saban smoke, their heads with poplar 

bound- 
One choir of old, another of the young. 
To dance, and bear the burden of the song. 
The lay records the labours, and the praise, 
And all th' immortal acU of Hercules : 
First, how the mighty babe, when swath'd in 

bands. 
The serpent strangled with his infant hands ; 
Then, as in years and matchlms force he grew, 
Th* OEkhalian walls, and Trojan, overthew. 
Besides a thousand hazards they relate. 
Procured by Juno's and Eurystheus' hate. 
" Thy hands, unconqurM hero, could subdue 
The cloud-bom Centaurs, aiid the monster 

crew: 
Nor thy resistless arm the bull withstood, 
Nor he the roaring terror of the wood. 
The triple porter of the Stygian seat, 



With bUing tongue, lay fawning at thy /baC, 
And, seiz'd with fear, forgot his mangled meat*. 
Th' infernal water trembled at thy siglit ; 
Thee, god ! no face of dangers could aflTri^ ; 
Not huge Typhdeus, nor tlr unnumbered snaka^ 
Increas'd with hissing heads, in Lema's hUte. 
Hail, Jove*s undoubted son ! an added grace 
To heaven and the great author of thy race ; 
Receive the grateful ofi**rings which we pay. 
And smile propitious on the solemn day !" 
In numbers thus they sung : above the rest, 
The den and death of Cacus crown the feast. 
The woods to hoUow valm convey the sound ;. 
The vales to hiOs ; and hiUs the notes rebound. 
The rites perforra'd, the cheerful train retire. 
Betwixt young Pallas and his aged sire, 
The Trojan passed, the city to survey ; 
And pleashig talk beguil'd the tedious way. 
Thfi stranger cast around his curious eyes, 
New objects viewing still with new surprise ; 
With greedy joy inquires of various things, 
And acta and monuments of ancient kings. 
Then thus the founder of the Roman tow'rs : 
" These woods were first the seat of Sylvaa. 

pow'rs, 
Of Nymphs and Fauns, and savage men wha 

took [oak. 

Their birth from trunks of trees and stubborn 
Nor laws they knew, nor manners, nor the care- 
Of laVring oxen, nor the shining riiare, 
Nor arts of gain, nor what they gain'd to span. 
Their exercise the chase : the running flood 
Supplied their thirst ; the trees sup{^ed their 

food. 
Then Saturn came, who fled the pow'r of Jove, 
Robb'd of his realms, and banishM firom above. 
The men,dispen'd on hills, to towns he brought. 
And laws ordainM, and civil customs taught. 
And Latium call'd the land where safe he lay 
From his unduteous son, and his usurping sway. 
With his mild empire, peace and plenty came ; 
And thence the golden times derived their name. 
A more degen'rate, and discolour'd age 
Succeeded this, with avarice and rage. 
Th' Ausonians then, and bdd Sicanians, came ; 
And Saturn's empire often chang'd the name. 
Then kings — gigantic Tybris and the rest— 
With arbitrary sway the land opprest ; 
For TybeHs flood was Albula before. 
Tin from the tyrant^s fate, his name it bore. 
I last arriv*d, driv*n fitxn my native home, 
By fortune*8 pow'r, and fate's resistless doom. 
Long toss'd on seas, I sought this happy land, 
Wam'd by my mother nymph, and caU'd bf 

heaven's command." 
Thus, walking on, he spoke and showed th» 

g«te. 
Since caU'd Carmental by the Roman state ; 
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Where etood an altar, sacred to the name 
Of old Cannenta, the prophetic dame, 
Who to her eon foretold th' JEnean race, 
SuUiroe in &ine, and Rome's imperial place ;— 
Then shows the forest, which, in aflefv4imes, 
Fierce Romulus, for perpetrated crimes, 
A sacred refuge made ;— with this, the shrine 
Where Pan below the rock had rites divine ;— 
Then tells of Argus* death, his murderM guest, 
Whose grave ami tomb his innocence attest. 
Thence, to the steep Tarpeian rock he lead*— 
Now roofd with gold, then thatch'd with home- 
ly reeds. 
A rev'rent fear (such superstition reigns 
Among the rude) ev'n then possessM the 
swains. [not teU-* 

Some god, they knew— -what god, they could 
Did there amidst the sacred horror dweU. [saw 
Th* Arcadians thought him Jove ; and said they 
The mighty Thund'rer witK majestic awe, 
Who shook his shield, and dealt his bolts aroundy 
And scattered tempests on the teeming ground. 
Then saw two heaps of ruins, (once they stood 
Two stately towns, on either side the flood,) 
Satumia's and Janiculum's remains ; 
And either place the ibunder's name retains. 
Discoursing thus together, they resort, 
Where poor Evander kept his country court. 
They viewM the ground of Rome*s litigious 

haU; 
(Once oxen lowM, where now the lawyers bawl;) 
Then stooping, through the narrow gate they 

pressed, 
When thus the king bespoke his Trojan guest : 
** Mean as it is, this paUce, and this door, 
Received Alcides, then a conqueror. 
Dare to be poor : accept our homely food, 
Which feasted him ; aiid emulate a god." 
Then underneath a lowly roof he led 
The weary prince, and laid him on a bed ; 
The stuffing, leaves, with hides of bears o'er- 
spread. 
Now night had shed her silver dews around, 
And with her sable wings embrac'd the ground, 
When love's fair goddess, anxious for her son^ 
(New tumults rising, and new wars begun,) 
CouchM with her husband in his golden bed, 
With these alluring words invokes his aid — 
And, that her pleasing speech his mind may 

move. 
Inspires each accent with the charms of love. 
<* While cruel fate conspired with Grecian 

pow*rs 
To level with the ground the Trojan tow'rs, 
I ask'd not aid th* unhappy to restore, 
Nor did the succour of thy skill impk>rc, 
Nor urg'd the labours of my lord in vain, 
A finking empire longer to sustain, 



Though much I ow'd to Priam's house, and 

more 
The danger of iBneas did deplore. 
But now, by Jove's commandfSnd Fate's decree^ 
His race is doom'd to reign in Italy ; 
With humble suit I beg Uiy needful art, 
O still propitious pow'r, that rul'st my heart 
A mother kneeb a suppliant for her son. 
By Thetis and Aurora thou wert won 
To forge impenetrable shields, and grace 
With fated arms a less illustrious race. 
Behoki what haughty nations are combin'd 
Against the relics of the Phrygian kind. 
With fire and sword my people to destroy, 
And conquer Venus twice, in conq'ring Troy." 
She said ; and straight her arms, of snowy luie^ 
About her unresolving husband threw. 
Her sofl embraces soon infuse desire : 
His bones and marrow sudden warmth inspire ; 
And all the godhead feels the wonted fire. 
Not half so swift the rattling thunder flies, 
Or forky lightnings flash along the skies. 
The goddess, pr<Nid of her successfiil wiles, 
And conscious of her form, in secret smiles. 
Then thus the pow'r obnoxious to her charms,. 
Panting, and half dissolving in her arms : 
** Why seek you reasons for a cause so just. 
Or your own beauties or my love distrust 1 
Long since, had you requir'd my helpful handg, 
Th' artificer and art you might command, 
To labour arms for Troy : nor Jove, nor Fate, 
Confin'd their empire to so short a date. 
And, if you now desire new wars to wage, 
My skiU I promise, and my pains engage. 
Wliatever melting metal can conspire, 
Or breathing bellows, or the forming fire. 
Is freely yours : your anxious fears remove, 
And think no task is difficult to love." 
Trembling he spoke ; and, eager of her charms. 
He snatch'd the willing goddess to his arms ; 
Till, in her lap infus'd, he lay possess'd 
Of full desire, and sunk to pleasing rest. 
Now when the night her middle race had rodot 
And his first slumber had refresh'd the god— 
The time when early housewives leave the bed. 
When living embers on the hearth are spread, 
Supply the lamp, and call the maids to rise ;— 
With yawning mouths and with half open'd eyes 
They ply the distafi* by the winking light, 
And to their daily labour add the night : 
Thus frugally they earn their children's bread. 
And unoomipted keep their nuptial bed — 
Not less concem'd, nor at a later hour. 
Rose from his downy couch the forging pow'r. 
Sacred to Vulcan's name, an isle there lay. 
Betwixt Sicilia's coasts and l«iparc, 
Rais'd high on smoking rocks ; and deep below ' 
In hoUow caves the fires of JStna glow. 
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The Ojdofw here their heavy hanmier* da«l : 
Loud strokes, and hiasinge oftormeiited eteel, 
Are heard around : the boiling water* roar ; 
And smokj flaraei through fuming tuaneli eoar. 
Hither the father of the &«, by night, 
Through the brown air precipitatea hie flight* 
On their eternal an?ils here he found 
The brethren beating, and the blowa go round: 
A load of pointless thunder now there lies 
Before their hands to ripen ibr the skies : 
These darts, for angry Jove, they daily cast— 
Gonsum'd on mortals with prodigious waste. 
Three rays of writhen rain, of fire three niof«, 
Of winged southern winds and cloudy store 
As many parts, the dreadful mixture frame ; 
And fears are added, and avenging flame. 
Inferior ministers, for Mars, repair 
His broken axle-trees, and blunted war. 
And send him forth agam with furbishM arma, 
To wake the lazy war vrith trumpets' loud aknnsu 
The lest refresh the scaly snakes that foki 
The shieM of Pallas, and renew their goU. 
Full on the crest the Ghrgon's head they pbce. 
With eyes that roll b death, and with distorted 

face. 
"My sons!" said Vulcan, "set yoor tasks 

aside : [tried. 

Your strengdi and master-ddll must now be 
Arms for a hero forge— arms that require 
Tour force, your speed, and all your forming 

fire.»» 
He said. They set their former work aside, 
And their new toib with eager haste divide. 
A flood of molten silver, brass, and goM, 
And deadly steel, in the large furnace rolPd : 
Of this, thetr artfbl hands a shield prepare, 
Alone sufficient to sustain the war. 
Sev*n orbs within a spacious round they close. 
One stirs the fire, and one the bellows blows. 
The hissing steel is in the smithy drownM ; 
The grot with beaten anvils groans around. 
By turns, their arms advance in equal time : 
By turns, their hands descend, and hammers 

chime. [tongs : 

They torn the glowing mass with crooked 
The fiery work proceeds, with rustic songs. 
While, at the Lemnian god's command, they 

urge 
Their labours thus, and ply th' iEdian forge, 
The cheerful mom salutes Evander*s eyes. 
And songs of chirping birds invite to rise. 
He leaves his lowly bed : his buskins meet 
Above his aiddea ; sandals sheath hia feet : 
He sets his trusty sword upon hia side, 
And o'er his shodder throws a panther's hide. 
Two menial dogs before their master preas'd. 
Thus clad, and gurded thus, he seeks his kingly 

guest. 



Mindful oTpromia^d aid be mtmdM Us pact ? 
But meets JEneaa in the middle apftce. 
Young Pallaa did hia fiither'a atepa attend ; 
And true Achatea waited on hb friend. 
They job their haada: a aecret aeat thmf 



Th' Areadian firat their fcraaer talk renewa : 
" Undaunted prince ! I never can beliere 
The Trqian empire loat, while you aurvive. 
Command tVaaaiatance of a faithful fiieadi 
BoC fteble are the aucooora I can aend. 
Oar nanroiw kingdom here the Tyber bound* : 
The other aide the Latian aute aurrounda, 
Inaulta our walla, and waatea our fruilfiil 



Bnt mighty nationa I prepare to join 

Their arma iHth yoarsy and aid your juat dn» 

sign. 
Ton come, aa by your better gcnioa aent; 
And Fortune seema to favour your intent* 
Nat ftr from hence, there atanda a hifly tovB». 
Of ancient building, and of high renown, 
Tom from the Tiucana by the Lydian raet. 
Who gave the name of Cere to the plaoei 
Once Agyllina call'd. It flouriah'd kmg, 
In nride of wealth and wariike people atronf^ 
Till cura'd Meaentina b a fatal hour, 
Aaaum'd the crown, with arbitrary pow¥. 
What worda can pabt those execrable timea. 
The aubjecta' suff'rings, and the tyrant** 



That blood, those murders, O ye gods ! refdaea 
On hu own head, and on his impious race ! 
The livbg and the dead, at hb command, 
Were coupled, face to face, and hand to hand, 
Tilljchok'd with stench, b loath'd embracet 

tied. 
The liog'rbg wretches pb'd away and died. 
Thus plung*! b ills, and meditating more— 
The people's patience tried, no longer bore 
The raging monster ; but with arms bpaet 
Hu house, and vengeance and destruction 

threat. 
They fire his palace : while the flame aacenda^ 
They force his guards, and execute hb frienda. 
He cleavea the crowd, and, favour'd by the 

night, 
To Tumus' friendly court directs his flight. 
By just revenge the Tuscans set on fire, 
With arms, their king to punbhment require : 
Their nuro'rous troops, now muster'd on di» 

strand. 
My counsel shall submit to your command. 
Their navy awarms upon the coasta : they cry 
To hoist their anchora ; but the godadeny, 
An ancient augur, akill'd in future fate. 
With theae foreboding worda, reatraioa their 

bate: 
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*< Ye brave in armti je Lydiaii bloodi the flow'r 
OTTiMcan jouth, and choice ofnM their powV, 
Whom just revenue against MezentiiM arms, 
To Mek your tyrant's death by lawfiil amt ! 
Know this : no nattre of our land may lead 
This powerful people ; seek a foreign head.*' 
AVd with these words, in camps they stiH 
abide, [guide. 

And wait with longing looks their promis'd 
Tarchoo, the Tuscan chief) to me has sent 
Their crown, and eT*f7 regal ornament : 
The people join their own with his desire ; 
And all my conduct, as their king, require. 
But the chin blood, that creeps within my veiaf, 
And age, and listless limbs unfit lor paint, 
And a soul, conscious of its own decay, 
Have fi)rcM me to refuse imperial sway. 
My Pallas were more fit to mount the throne, 
And shoukl, but he 's a Sabine mother's son, 
And half a native ; but in you, combine 
A manly vigour aud a foreign line. [^>^7i 

Where Fate and smiling Fortune show the 
Pursue the ready path to soWreign sway. 
The staffof my declining days, my son, 
Shall make your good or ill success his own ; 
In fighting fields, from you shall learn to dare. 
And serve the hard apprenticeship of war ; 
Your matchless courage, and your conduct view: 
And early shall begin t' admire and copy you. 
Besides, two hundred horse he shall command-* 
Though few, a warlike and well chosen band. 
These in my name are listed ; and my son 
As many more has added in his own." 
Scarce had he said : Achates and his guest, 
With downcast eyes, their silent grief expressed ; 
Who, short of succours, and in deep despair, 
Shook at the dismal prospect of the war. 
But his bright mother, from a breaking cloud, 
To cheer her issue, tbunder'd thrice aloud : 
Thrice forky lightning flashM along the sky ,* 
And Tyrrhene trumpets thrice were heard on high 
Then, gazing up, repeated peals they hear ; 
And, in a heav'n serene, refhlgent arms appear : 
Redd'ning the skies, and gKtt'ring all around. 
The temper'd metals clash, and yield a silver 
sound : [vine. 

The rest stood trembling ; struck with awe di- 
^neas only, conscious to the sign, 
Presag'd th* event, and joyful view'd, above, 
The accomplish'd promise of the queen of love. 
Then, to ih' Arcadian king : " This prodigy 
(Dismiss your fear) belongs alone to me. 
Heav'n calls me to the war : th' expected sign 
Is giv'n of promis'd aid, and arms divine. 
My goddess mother, whose indulgent care 
Foresaw the dangers of the growing war, 
This omen gave, when bright Vulcanian anai 
Fated iireai iirce of steel bj Stygian cbmnt, 



Suspended^ shone OB high: she then ibreahowM 
Approaching fights, and fiekis to iloat in blood. 
Tumus shall dearly pay ibr faith forsworn : 
And corpse, and swords, and shields, on Tyber 
borne, [alanns ; 

ShaH choke his flood : now sound the lood 
And, Latian troops, prepare your perjured arms." 
He said, and, rising fl!om his homely throne, 
The solemn rites of Hercules begun, 
And on his altars wak'd the sleeping fires ; 
Then cheorfid to his househokl gods retires : 
There ofibrs chosen sheep. Th* Arcadian king, 
And Trojan youth, the same oblaiions bring. 
Next, of his men and ships he makes review ; 
Draws out the best and ablest of the crew. 
Down with the &lling stream, the refine run. 
To raise with joyfiU news his drooping son. 
Steeds are prepar'd to mount the Trof an band, 
Who wait their leader to the Tyrrhene land. 
A sprightly courser, fairer than the rest. 
The kmg himself presents his royal guest t 
A lion's hide his back and lunbs infold. 
Precious with studded work, and paws of jgold* 
Fame throngh the little city spreads akMid 
Th' intended march ; amid the fearfid crowd. 
The matrons beat their breasu,dissolve in tears. 
And double their devotion in their fears. 
The war at hand appears with more affri^t, 
And rises ev'ry moment to the si^t. 
Then old Evander, with a close embrace, 
Strain'd his departhig fiiend, and tears o'erAow 
his fiice. [youth recall, 

'* WouM heav'n (said he) my strength and 
Such as I was beneath Prasneste's wa£— 
Then when I made the foremost fees retire. 
And set whole heaps of conqueHd shields on fire ; 
When Herilus in single fight I slew. 
Whom with three lives Feronia dkl endue ; 
And thrice I sent him to the Stygian shore. 
Till the last ebbing soul retom'd no more- 
Such if I stood renew'd, not these alarms. 
Nor death should rend me firom my Pallas' arms ; 
Nor proud Mezentius, thus unpunish'd, boast 
His rapes and murders on the Tuscan coast. 
Ye gods ! and mighty Jove ! in pity bring 
Relief, and hear a father and a king ! 
If Fate and you reserve these eyes to see 
My son retum*d with peace and victory : 
If the loWd boy shall bless his father's sight ; 
If we shall meet again with more delight ; 
Then draw my life in length ; let me sustain. 
In hopes of hb emlMtu;e, the worst of pain. 
But if your hard decrees— which O ! I dread- 
Have doom'd to death his undeserving head ; 
This, O ! this very moment let me die. 
While hopes and fears in equal balance lie ; 
While, yet possess'd of aU his youthful c 
I strain Urn doee within these aged i 
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Before that fatal news my soul shall wound." 
He said, and, swooning, sunk upon the ground. 
His servants bore him off, and softly laid 
His languished limbs upon his lonely bed. [wide; 

The horsemen march ; the gates are open'd 
^neas at their head. Achates by his side. 
Next these the Trojan leaders rode along : 
Last follows in the rear th' Arcadian throng. 
Young Pallas shone conspicuous o'er the rest ; 
Gilded his arms, embroider'd was his vest. 
So from the seas, exerts his radiant head 
The star, by whom the lights of heav'n are led ; 
Shakes from his rosy locks the pearly dews, 
Dispels the darkness, and the day renews. 
The trembling wives the walls and turrets 

crowd, 
And follow, with their eyes, the dusty cloud. 
Which winds disperse by fits, and show from far 
The Maze of arms, and shields, and shining war. 
The troops, drawn up in beautiful array, 
0*er heathy plains pursue the ready way. 
Repeated peab of shouts are heard around, 
The neighing coursers answer to the sound, 
And shake with homy hoofs the solid ground. 

A greenwood shade, l<ukg for religion known, 
Stands by the streams that wash the Tuscan 

town, 
EncompassM round the gloomy hills above. 
Which add a holy horror to the grove. 
The first inhabitants, of Grecian blood. 
That sacred forest to Silvanus vow*d, 
The guardian of their flocks and fields--and pay 
Their due devotions on his aimual day. 
Not fiu- from hence, along the river's side. 
In tents secure, the Tuscan troops abide, 
By Tarchon led. Now, from a rising ground, 
iEneas cast his wondering eyes around. 
And all the Tyrrhene army had in sight, 
StretchM on the spacious plain fitxn left to right. 
Thither his warlike train the Trojan led, 
Refi^shM his men, and wearied horses led. 

Meantime the mother-goddess, crownM with 
charms, [arms. 

Breaks throgh the clouds and brings the fated 
Within a winding vale she finds her son, 
On the cool river's banks, retired alone. 
She shows her heavenly form without disguise, 
And gives herself to his desiring eyes. 

'* Behold (she said) performM, in every part. 
My promise made, and Vulcan's labour'd art. 
Now seek, secure, the Latian enemy, 
And haughty Tumus to the field defy." 
She said : and, having first her son embrac'd. 
The radiant arms beneath an oak she plac'd. 
Proud of the gift, he roll'd his greedy sight 
Around the work, and gaz'd with vast delight. 
He lifts, he turns, he poises and admires, 
The crested helm, that vomits radiant fires : 



His hands the fatal iword and eonlet hold. 
One keeik with tempered steel, one stiff with 

gold: 
Both ample, flaming both, and beamy bright. 
So shines a cloud, when edg^d with advarse 

light. 
He shakes the pointed spear, and k»gs to try 
The plaited cuishes on his manly thigh ; 
Bat most admires the shield's mysterious mould. 
And Roman triumphs rising on the gold : 
For there, emboss'd, the heaVnly smith had 

wrought 
(Not in the roUs of future fate tmtaught) 
The wars in order, and the race divine 
Of warriors issuing from the Julian Une. 
The cave of Mars was dress'd with moasy 



There, by the wolf, were laid the martial twins. 
Intrepiid on her swelling dugs they hung: 
The foster dam loU'd out her fawning tongue : 
They suck'd secure, while bending back her 

head, 
She lick'd their tender limbs, and form'd them 

as they fed. [guatM 

Not far fit»n thence, new Rome appears, with 
Projected for the rape of Sabine dames. 
The pit resounds with shrieks : a war succeeds. 
For breach of public faith, and unexampled 

deeds 
Here for revenge the Sabine troops contend : 
The Romans there with arms the prey defend* 
Wearied with tedious war, at length they cease;. 
And both the kings and kingdoms plight the 

peace. 
The friendly chiefis before Jove's akar stand. 
Both arm'd, with each a charger in his hand : 
A fatted sow for sacrifice is led, 
With imprecations on the perjur'd head. 
Near this, the traitor Metius, stretch'd be* 

tween 
Four fiery steeds, is dragged along the green. 
By Tullus' doom : the brambles drink his blood; 
And his torn limbs are left, the vulture's food. 
There, Porsena to Rome proud Tarquin brings^ 
And would by force restore the banish'd kings. 
One tyrant for his fellow-tyrant fights : 
The Roman youth assert their native rights. 
Before the town the Tuscan army lies. 
To win by famine, or by firaud surprise. 
Their king, half threat'ning, haJf disdaining 

stood. 
While Cocles broke the bridge and stcmm'd 

the flood. 
The captive maids there tempt the raging tide, 
*Scap'd fimn their chains, with Ckslia for their 

guide. 
High on a rock heroic Manlius stood, 
To guard the teo^ and the temple's god. 
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Then Rome was poor ; and there jrou mi^t 

heboid 
The palace, thatch'd with itraw, now rooTd 

with gold. 
The sihrer goose before the shininc gate 
There flew, and by her cackle, saV'd the state, 
She told the Gauls' approach : th* approaching 

Gauls, 
Obscure in night, ascend, and seize the walls. 
The gold dissembled well their yellow hair : 
And golden chains on their white necks they 

wear: 
Gold are their vests : long Alpine spears they 

wield 
And their left arm susUins a length ofshiekl. 
Hard by, the leaping Salian priests advance : 
And naked through the streets the mad Lnperci 

dance 
In caps of wool ; the targets dropt from bear'n. 
Here modest matrons, in soft littera driven, 
To pay their vows in solemn pomp appear : 
And od*rous gums m their chaste hands they 

bear. 
Far hence remoVd, the Stygian seats are seen; 
Pains of the damn*d ; and punish'd Catiline, 
Hung on a rock — the traitor ; and around, 
The Furies hissing from the nether ground. 
Apart from these, the happy souls he draws, 
And Gate's holy ghost dispensing laws. 
Betwixt the quarters flows a golden sea : 
But foaming surges there in silver play. 
The dancing dolphins with their tails divide 
The glitt'ring waves, and cut the precious tide. 
Amid the main, two mighty fleeU engage— 
Their brazen beaks oppos'd with equal rage. 
Actium surveys the well-disputed prize : 
Leucate's wat'ry plain with foaming billows 

fries. 
Young Cvsar, on the stem, m armour bright, 
Here leads the Romans and their gods to fight : 
His beamy temples shoot their flames afar ; 
And o'er his head is hung the Julian star. 
Agrippa seconds him, with prosp'rous gales. 
And, with propitious gods, his foes assails. 
A naval crown, that binds his manly brows. 
The happy fortune of the fight foreshows. 

Rang'd on the line oppos'd, Antonius brinp 
Barbarian aids, and troops of eastern kings, 
Th' Arabians near, and Bactrians fixMn ^ar, 
Of tongues discordant, and a mingled war ; 
And, rich in gaudy robes, amidst die strife, 
His ill fate follows him— th' Egyptian wife. 
Moving thoy fight : with oars and fbrky prows 
The froth is gather'd, and the water glows. 
It seems, as if the Cyclades again 
Were rooted up and justled in the main ; 
Or floating mountains floating mountains nwet j 
Such is the fierce encoanter of the fleet 



Fire-balls are thrown, and pointed javelins fly ; 
The fieUs of Neptune take a purple dye. 
The queen herself, amidst the loud alarms, 
With cjrmbals toss'd, her fainting soldiers 



Fool as she was ! who had not yet divin'd 
Her cruel fiite ; nor saw the snakes behind. 
Her country gods, the monsters of the sky, 
Great Neptune, Pallas, and love's queen, defy. 
The dog Anubis barks, but barks in vain. 
Nor longer dares oppose th' ethereal train. 
Mars in the middle of the shining shield, 
Is grav'd, and strides alons the liquid fiekl. 
The Dim souse from heav'n with swift descent : 
And Discord, dy'd in blood, with garments rent, 
Divides the crowd : her sUps Bellona treads, 
And shakes her iron rod above their heads. 
This seen, ApoUo, from his Actian height. 
Pours down his arrows ; at whose winged flight 
The trembling Indians and Egyptians yield, 
And soft Sabeans quit the wat'ry field. 
Th« fatal mistress hoists her silkttn saib, 
And shrinking from the fight invokes the gales. 
Aghast she kx)ks, and heaves her breast for 

breath. 
Panting, and pale with fear of future death. 
The god had figur'd her, as driven along 
By winds and waves, and scudding thrwigh the 

throng. 
Just opposite, sad NUus opens wide 
His arms and ample bosom to the tide. 
And spreads his mantle o'er the winding coast, 
In which he wraps his queen, and hides the fly- 
ing host. 
The victor to the gods his thanks express'd, 
And Rome triumphant with his presence bless'd. 
Three hundred temples in the town he plac'd ; 
With spoils and altars every temple grac'd. 
Three shining nights and three succeeding days 
The fiekls resound with shouts, the streets with 

praise. 
The domes with songs, the theatres with plays. 
AU altars flame : beuire each altar lies, 
Drendi'd in his gore, the destin'd sacrifice. 
Great Cesar siu sublime upon his throne. 
Before Apollo's porch of Parian stone ; 
Accepts the presents vow'd for victory, 
And hangs the monumental crowns on high. 
Vast crowds of vanquish'd nations march along, 
Various in arms, in habit, and in tongue. 
Here, Mulciber assigns the proper place 
For Carians, and th' ungirt Numidian race ; 
Then ranks the Thracians in the second row. 
With Scythians, expert in the dart and bow. 
And here the tam'd Euphrates humbly glides ; 
And there the Rhine submits her swelling tides, 
And proud Araxes, whom no bridge ooidd 
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Tke Dues' unconquer'd oflTspring mardi 1m-> 

hind; 
And Morini, the last of human kind. 
Thrse figures on the shieM divinely wrought, 
By Vulcan laboured, and by Venus brought, 
With joy and wonder fill the hero's thought. 
Unknown the names, he ypt admires the graoe, 
And bears aloft the fame and fortune of his race. 



BOOK IX. 

ARGUMENT. 
Tamos takes advsntsce of £oess*8 absence* fires 
soma of hts rtilps (which are tranafoimed into sea 
nfmphs,) and nssaaks his oamp. The Trat)aas» 
redacedtothekut extremJties, BendHlsus and 
Enrjrahis to recall iBneas; which famishes the 
poet wtth that adnsiiaMe eplioaeor their fMend- 
aMp^ fsneroiity, and the conclusion of ibeir ad- 
venture. 

While these affairs in distant places pass'd. 
The yariouB Iris Juno sends with haste, 
Tofind boki Tumus, who, with anxious thought 
The secret shade of bis great grandsire sought. 
Retir'd alone, she found the daring man, 
And op'd her rosy lips, and thus began: 
" What none of all the gods could gram thy 



In- the main battle, with his flaming crtft. 
The mighty Tumus tow'rs above die rest. 
Silent they move, m^estioally slow, 
Like ebbing Nile, or Gknges in his flow. 
The Trojans view the dui(y cloud from frr. 
And the dark menace of the distant war. 
Cdcus fixMn the rampire saw it rise, 
Btack'ning the fields, and thick* ning through &• 



That, Tumus, this auspicious day bestows ! 
JSneas, gone to seek th' Arcadian prince, 
Has left the Trojan camp without defence : 
And, short of succours there, employs his 

pains 
In parts remote to raise the Tuscan swains. 
Now snatch an hour that favours thy desips ; 
Unite your forces, and attack tlkir lines." 
Thiasaid, on equal wings she pois*d her weight, 
And form'd a radiant rainbow in her flight. 

The Daunian hero lifts his hands and eyes, 
And thus invokes the goddess as she flies : 
" Iris, the grace of heav'n ! what pow'r divine 
Has sent thee down, through dusky clouds to 

shine? 
See, they divide : immortal day appears. 
And gliti'ring planets dancing in their spheres ! 
With joy, these happy omens I obey, [way.** 
And follow, to the war, the god that leads the 
Thus having said, as by the brook he stood. 
He scoop'd the water from the crystal flood ; 
Then, with his hands, the drops to heaven he 

throws. 
And loads the pow'rs above with ofler'd vows. 
Now march the boU conled*rates through the 

plab. 
Well hors'd, well clad— a rich and shining train. 
Messapus leads the van ; and, in the rear, 
The sons of Tyrrheus in bright arms appear. 



Then to hii felldws thus aloud he calls : 

" What roUing clouds, my friends, approMh 

the walls ? [speartf 

Aim ! arm ! and man the works ! prepare jour 
And pointed darts ! the Latian host appears.** 
Thus wam'd, they shut their gates ; with 

shouts ascend 
The bttlwarlu, and, secure, their fi>es attend : 
For their wise general, with foreseeing care, 
Had charg'd them not to tempt the doubtiiil 

war: 
Nor, though provok'd,tn open fields advanM, 
But close within their lines attend their chanct. 
Unwilling, yet they keep the strict command, 
And sourly wait in arms the hostile band. 
The fiery Tumus flew before the rest : 
A piebaki steed of Tracian strain he press'd ; 
His helm of massy gold ; and crimson waa Wb 

crest. 
With twenty horse to second his designCy 
An unexpected ibe, he fac'd the lines. 
" Is there (he said) in arms who bravely dim 
His leader's honour and his danger share T* 
Then spurrmg on, his brandish'd dart he threWy 
In ngn of war ;— applauding shouts ensue, 

Amaa*d to find a dastard race that run 
Behind the rampires, and the battle shun, 
He rides around the camp with rolling eyes. 
And stops at ev'ry post, and ev*ry passage triea. 
So roams the nightly wolf about the fold : 
Wet with descending shown, and stiff with 

cold. 
He howls for hunger, and he grins fiv pain, 
(His gnashing teeth are exereis'd in vain,) 
And, impotent of anger, finds no way 
In his distended paws to grasp the prey. 
The mothers listen ; but the bleating lambf 
Securely swig the dug, beneath the dams. 
Thus ranges eager Tumus o*er the plain. 
Sharp with desire, and furious with cfisdain ; 
Surveys each passage with a piercing sight, 
To force his foes in equal field to fight. 
Thus while he gazes round, at length he.spies, 
Where, fenc*d with strong redoubts, their natj 

lies, 
Close undemoath the walls : the wadiing tida 
Secures from all approach this weaker nda. 
He takes the wish'd occasion, fills his hand 
With ready fires, and shakei a flaming brafld. 
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And e/r^ hand with kinBeil fires it «rai*d. 
From the fir'd pines, the seattfring sparkles llf; 
Fat rapoors, mixM with flames, hwohre the sky. 
What p<m*r, O Muses, eoaM aTsrt the flame, 
Which threaien'd, in the fleet, the Trojan 



m 



TsU: for, the fact, throogh length of time ob- 
scure. 
Is hard to fiUlh ; yet shall the fiune endore. 
T is said, that when the chief prepared his 

flight. 
And fell'd his timber fiom nHmnt Ida's height, 
The grandame-goddess then approach'd her 

son, 
Andwith a mother's majestj begun : . 
*< Grant me (she said^ the sole request I bring, 
Since cooqaer'd hearn has own'd you lor iUi 

king. 
On Ida's brows, for ages past, there stood. 
With firs and maples fil'd, a shady wood ; 
And on uie summit rose a sacred grove. 
Where I was worshipp'd with religions lore. 
These woods, that holy grore, my long deKght, 
I gave the Trojan prince, to speed his flight. 
Now, fitt'd widk fear, on their hehalf I eome ; 
Let neither winds o'erset, nor waves inioad>, 
The floating forest of the sicred pine ; 
But let it be their safety to be mme." 
Then thus replied her awfiil son, who rolls 
The radiant stars, and heav*n and earth con- 
trols: 
How dare you, mother, endless date demand, 
For vessels moulded by a mortal hand ? 
What then is Fate ? shall bold iEneas ride. 
Of safety certain, on th' uncerUin tide 1 
Tet, what I can, I grant : when, wailed o'er, 
The chief is landed on the Latian shore. 
Whatever sirips escape the r&ging storms, 
At my command shall change their &ding 

fbrms 
To nymphs divine, and plough the wat*ry way, 
Like Doto and the Daughters of the sea." 
To seal his sacred vow, by Styx he swore, 
Tlie lake of liquid pitch, the dreary shore. 
And Phlegethon's innavigable flood, 
And the black regions of his brother^god. 
He saki ; and shook the skies with his imperial 
nod. [come. 

And now at length the number'd hours were 
Prefbfd by Fate's irrevocable doom, 
When the great mother of the gods was fi-ee 
To save her ships, and finish Jove's decree. 
First from the quarter of the mom, there sprang 
A light that slgn'd the heav'ns, and shot akmg ; 
Then f^om a cloud, fKng'd roond with goUen 

fires. 
Were tlnA»rels heard, and Berecynthian chdn ; 



And, last, a vofcse, with more tlM 

sound. 
Both hosto, m arms opposM, with equal horror 

wound: 
*' O Trojan race ! your needless aid forbear : 
And know, my ships are my pecuKar care. 
With greater ease, the bold Rutuliaa may 
With hissing brands attempt to bum the sea, 
Than singe my sacred pines. But you, my 

<*«»'g«i [large, 

Loos'd fiom your crooked anchors, launch at 
Exalted each a nymph : forsake the sand. 
And swim the seas, at Cybele's command. 
No sooner had the goddess oeas'd to speak. 
When, k>! th' obedient ships their hidsern 



And strange to tell, like dolphins, in the main 
They phmge their prows, and dive, and spring 

agam: 
As many beauteous maids the billows sweep, 
As rode before taU vessels on the deep. 
The foes, sutpris'd with wonder, stood aghast ; 
Messapus curb'd his fiery oourser's haste : 
Okl Tyber roaHd, and raking up his head» 
GaBM back bis waters to their oosy bed. 
Turaus akne, ondaunted, bore the shock. 
And with these words his tremUing troops be* 

spoke: 
" These monsters tot the Trojans' fhte are 



And are by Jove for black preMges sent. 
He takes the cowards' last relief away ; 
For fly they cannot, and, eonstrain'd to stay. 
Must yield unfbught, a base inglorious prey. 
Thefiqak! half of aU the gtobe is kist; 
Heav'n shuts the seas ; and we seciare the 



Theirs is no more than that small spot ef gro«md 
Which myriads of our martial men surroona 
Their firtes I fear not, orvahi oracles. 
'T was giv'n to Yenns, they aboaM cross the 

seas. 
And land secure upon the Latian plains : 
Their promis'd hour is pass'd and mine re- 



'T is in the fate of Turaus, to destroy. 

With sword and fire, the fiuthless race of 
Troy. 

Shall such afllronts as these, akme, inflame 

The Qrecian brothers, and the Grecian name ? 

My cause and tiieirs is one ; a fatal strife. 

And final ruin fbr a ravish'd wife. 

Was't not enough, that punish'd fbr the crime. 

They fell— 4Nit will they fall a second time? 

One would have thought they paid enough be- 
fore. 

To eorse the costly sex, and dufst offtod 90 
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Can thejr f ccorely trast their feeble weD, 

A slight partition, a thin mtenral, 

Betwixt their fiUe and them ; when Troy, though 

built 
By hands divine, yet perish'd by their guilt ? 
Lend me, for once, my friends, your valiant 

handv, 
To force from out their lines these dastard 

bands. 
Less than a thousand ships will end this war ; 
Nor Vulcan needs his fated arms prepare. 
Let all the Tuscans, all th' Arcadians, join! 
Nor these, nor those, shall frustrate my design. 
Lei them not fear the treasons of the night, 
The robbM Palladium, the pretended flight : 
Our onset shall be made in open Ught. 
No wooden engine shall their town betray : 
Fires they shall have around, but fires by day. 
No Grecian babes before their camp appear. 
Whom Hector's arms detainM to the tenth tar* 

dy year. 
Now, since the sun u rolling to the west, 
Give we the silent night to needftd rest : 
Refresh your bodies, and your arms prepare : 
The mom shall end the small remains of war." 

The post of honour to Messapus falls. 
To keep the nightly guard ; to watoh the walls ; 
To pitch ihe fires at distancesi around, 
And close the Trojans in their scanty ground. 
Twice 8ev*n Rutulian captains ready stand ; 
And twice sev'n hundred horse these chiefii 

command : 
All clad in shining arms the works invest ; 
Each with a radiant helm and waving crest. 
Su-etch'd at their length, they press the grassy 

ground; 
They laugh; they sing; (the jolly bowls go 

round ;) 
With lights and cheerful fires renew the day, 
And pass the wakeful night in feasts and play. 
The Trojans from above their foes beheld. 
And with arm*d legions all the rampires fiU*d. 
Seized with aflright, their gates they first ex- 
plore ; [towV : 
Join works to works with bridges, tow'r to 
Thus all things needful for defence abound : 
Mnestheus and brave Serestus walk the round, 
Goramission'd by their absent prince to share 
The common danger, and divide the care. 
The soldiers draw their lots, and, as they fall. 
By turns relieve each other on the wall. 
Nigh where the foes their utmost guards 

advance, 
Tn watch the gate, was warlike Nisus' chance. 
Ui;* father Hyrtacus of noble blood ; 
Hi* lU'ither wan a huntress of the wood, 
And sent him to the wars. Well could he bear 
His lance in fight, and dart the flying spear ; 



But better skillM unerring abafts to sead. 
Beside him stood Euryabs, his fiieod— 
Euryalus, than whom the Trojan host 
No fairer face, or sweeter air, could bc«r% 
Scarce had the down to shade his cheeks h 
One was their care, and their delight wM 

one. 
One common hazard in the war they shtr'd; 
And now were both by choice upon the guard. 

Then Nisus thus :" Or do the gods inspire 
This warmth, or make we gods of our desire 7 
A gen'rous ardour boils within my breast. 
Eager of action, enemy to rest : 
This urges me to fight, and fires my mind. 
To leave a memond>le name behind. 
Thou seest the ^ secure ; how iaintly shine 
Their scattered fires ! the most, in sleep supine, 
Along the ground, an easy conquest lie. 
The wakeful few the fuming flagon ply : 
All hushM around. Now hear what 1 1 
A thought unripe— and scarcely yet resolTe, 
Our absent prince both camp and council moan ; 
By message both would hasten his return : 
If they confer what I demand on thee, 
(For fame is recompense enough for me,) 
Methinks, beneath yon hill, I have espiM 
A way that safely will my passage giude." 
Euryalus stood listening while he spoke ; 
With love of praise, and noble envy struck ; 
Then to his ardent friend expos'd his mind : 
" All this alone, and leaving me behind ! 
Am I unworthy, Nisus, to be join'd ? 
Think'st thou I can my share of glonr yiald. 
Or send thee unassisted to the field 7 
Not so my father tau^t my childhood anna- 
Bom in a siege, and bred among alarms 
Nor is my youth unworthy of ray friend, 
Nor of the heaven-bom hero I attend. 
The thing call'd lil*e, with ease I can disdaim. 
And think it over-sold to purchase fame." 

Then Nisus thus : " Alas ! thy tender years 
Would minister new matters to my fears : 
So may the gods, who view this friendly strife. 
Restore me to thy lovM embrace with life. 
CondemnM to pay my vows, (as sure I trust,) 
This thy request is cruel and unjust. 
But if some chance-— as many chances are. 
And doubtful hazards, in the deeds of war— 
If one should reach my head, there let it feO, 
And spare thy life : I would not perish all, 
Thy blooming youth deserves a loncer date : 
Live thou lo mourn thy love*s unhappy fete. 
To bear my mangled body from the foe. 
Or buy it back, and fim'ral rites bestow. 
Or if hard fortune shall those dues deny, 
Thou canst at least an empty tomb supply. 
O ! let not me the widow's tears renew ; 
Nor let a motber^s curse my name purau»— 
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Thy pious parent, wfK«, for lore of thee, 
Forsook the coasts of friendly Siciljr, 
Her age committing to the s«>%« and wind, 
When ev'ry weary matron stay'd behind.** 
To this, Earyalus : ** You plead in vain, 
And but protract the cause you cannot gain. 
No more delays! but haste!" With that he 

wnkcs 
The nodding watch : each to his office takes. 
The guard reliev'd, the gen'rous couple went 
To find the council at the royal tent. 
All creatures else forgot their daily care, 
And sleep, the common gift of nature, share ; 
Except the Trojan peers, who wakefbl sate 
In nightly council for the endangered state. 
They vote a message to their absent chief, 
Show their distress, and beg a swift relief! 
Amid the camp a silent seat they chose, 
Remote from clamour, and secure from foes. 
€)n their left arms their ample shields they bear, 
Their right incHn*d upon the bending spear. 
Now Nisus and his friend approached the 

guard. 
And beg admission, eager to be heard— 
Th' affair important, not to be deferred. 
Aananius bids them be conducted in, 
Ord'ring the more experienced to begin. 
Titcn Nisus thus: *< Te fathers, lend your 

ears; 
Nor judge our bold attempt beyond our years. 
The foe, securely drenchM in sleep and wine, 
Neglect their watch ; the fires but thinly shine 
And, where ihe smoke in cloudy va{K>itrs Oies, 
Gor'ring the plain, and curling to the skies, 
Betwixt two paths which at the gate diride. 
Close by the sea a passage we have spied. 
Which will our way to great £neas guide. 
£xpect each hour to see him safe again. 
Loaded with spoils of foec in battle shun. 
Snatch we the lucky minute while we may ; 
Nor can we be mistaken in the way ; 
For, hunting in the rales, we both have seen 
The rising turrets, and the stream between ; 
And know the winding course, with every fbrd.ee 
He ceased : and old Alethes took the word. 
*'■ Our country gods, in whom our trust we 

place, 
Win yei from ruin sare the Trojan race, 
While we behold such dauntless worth appear 
In dawning youth, and souls so void of fear.e' 
Thun into tc* Ars of joy the father broke ; 
Each in his lunging arms by turns he tuok ; 
Panted and paused ; and thus again he spoke : 
*' Ye brave young men, what equal gifts can WV| 
In recompense of such desert, decree t 
The greatest sure, and best you can receive, 
The gods and your own oonsoiout worth irffl 

give. 
FOU II. — I* 



The rest our grateful genVal will bestow. 
And young Ascanius, till his umnhood, owe.* 
■* And I, whose welfare in my father liet,e* 
Ascanius adds, *' by «fac great deities. 
By my dear country, by my household gods, 
By hoary Vestaes rites and dark abodes. 
Adjure you both — (on you my fortune stands 
That and my faith I plight uto your hands)— 
Make me but happy in his safe return. 
Whose wanted presence I can only mourii ; 
Your common ^ shall two large goblets be 
Of silver, wrought with curious imagery, 
And high embossed, which when old Priam 

reigned. 
My conquering sire at sacked Arbba gain'd : 
And, more, two tripods cast in antique mouMt 
With two great talents of the finest gold ; 
Beside a costly bowl, ongraved with art. 
Which Dido gave, when first she gave tu^r 

heart. 
But, if in oonquei^d Italy we reign, 
When spoils by lot the victor shall obtain — 
Thou sawest the courser by proud Titmi^ 

pressed. 
That, Nisus, and his arms, and nodding creec, 
And shield, firom chance exempt, shall be thy 

share; 
Twelve labering slaves, twelve handmaids young 

and fair. 
All clad in rich attire, and train'd with care : 
And, last, a Latian field with fruitful plains. 
And a large portion of the King's domains. 
But thou whose years are more to mine allied. 
No fate my vow'd affection shall divide 
From thee, heroic youth ! Be wholly mine : 
Take fiiU poasesskm : all my soul is thine. 
One faith, one fiime, and fate, shall both attend : 
My life*s companion, and my bosom fiiend— 
My peace shaJl be committed to thy care ; 
And to thy conduct, my concerns in war.*e 
Then thus the young Euryalus replied ; 
" Whatever fortune, good or bad, bolide. 
The same shall be my age, as now my youth : 
No time shall find me wanting to my truth. 
This only form your goodness let me gain« 
(And, this ungranted, all rewards are vam ;) 
Of Priam^s royal race my mother came— ^ 
And sure the best that ever bore the nanie^ 
Whom neither Troy nor Sicily oould hoU 
From me departing, but, oeerspent and old, 
My fate she foDovrd. Ignorant of this 
(Whatever) danger, neither parting kiss 
Nor pious blessing taknn, her I leave. 
And in this only act of all my life deceive. 
By this ri«ht hand, and conscious night I swear,^ 
My soul so sad a frirewell oiuld not bear. 
Be you h<r Comfort ; fill my vacant place ; 
(Permit me to vrttmam so great a grace:) 
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Support he^f ftf0, ftrtHken tiid ^troitM. 
That bope alune fHU fortify my UvMt 
Ag«Siwt the wont of IbrtinMi, uidof fevt." 
He laid. The moT'd ateiatanls melt ia tean. 
Then tho* Aseaniut, wottdeMtnick to eeo 
That Ullage ef hk filial piety : 
" So great beginainga, in eo green ao age, 
Bxact the fiuth which I again engage. 
Thy mother aQ the dues shall juitly claim 
Creusa had, and only want the name. 
Whate'er event thy bold attempt ahall have, 
'T is merit to have borne m son so brave. 
Now by my head, a sacred bath, I swear, 
(My father usM it,) what, returning here 
Crown'd with success, I for thyself prepare, 
That, if thou foil, shall thy lov*d mother share." 
He said, and weeping while be spoke the woni, 
From his broad belt hedrew a shining sword, 
Magnificent with gold. Lyoaoo madis, 
And in an iv'ry scabbard sheath*d the bkde. 
This was his gift. Great Blnestbens gave bis 

friend 
A lion's hide, his body to defend ; 
And good Alethes fornishM him beside, 
With his own trusty helm, of temper tried. 
Tbus ann'd they wenU The noUe Trojans 

wait 
Their issuing forth, and follow to the gate 
With prayers and vows. Above the rest ap- 
pears 
Aicanlus, mnnly ikr beyond bb years ; 
And mssiages oommitted to their care. 
Which all in winds were kMt, and flitting mir. 
The trenches first tbey ptss*d; then took 
tbeir way 
Where tbeir prood foes in pitchM paviUons lay ; 
To many fatal, ere thsmselves were sltin. 
They found the careleesbost dispenPd opM 

the plain, 
^^<> 99^^ And drunk with wine, supbiely 



Unhamesi^d chariots stand afong the shore : 
Amidst the wheels and reins, the goblet by, 
A medley of debauch and war, they lie. 
Oboenring Nisut show'd his firiend the sight t 
" Behold a oooquest gsin'd without a fight. 
Occasion offers ; and I stand prepared : 
There lies our way : be thou npon the guard. 
And look around, while I eecorely go. 
And hew a pessage through the sleeping fee.** 
Softly be ipoke ; then, strvlbg, Mok his way. 
With his drawn sword, whsre haughty Rkam- 

neslay ; 
His head raised high on Inpestry beneath, 
And heaving firem his breast, be drew Us 



Hun and his sleeping daves be slew ; tfan 

spies 
Where Remus, with his rich retinue, lies. 
Hii armour-bearer first, and next he kills 
His charioteer, intrencfa'd betwixt the wheels 
And bis byv>d horses ; last invades tbeir hMrds 
Fun on hk neck he drives the fotal sword : 
The gasping head flies off; a purple flood 
Flows fitmi the trunk, that Krelters in ftie blooi. 
Which, by the spuming beeb dispersM aronai^ 
The bed besprbikles, ud bedews the groonl. 
Lamus the bold, and Lamyrus the strong. 
He slow, and then Serranus fiur and young. 
From dies and wine the youth retv*d to ren^ 
And puff^ the finny god fii»m out hisbrsastc 
E'en then he dream'd of drink and ludqr plajh. 
More hicky, had it lasted till the day. 

The fiuniihM lion thus, %vith hunger bdU, 
O'erleaps the fences of the nightly fold. 
And team the peaceful flocks : with silent awn 
Trembling they lie, and pant beneath bis paw. 

Nor with lees rage Euryalos emplojv 
The wrathful sword, or fewer foes destroys : 
But on th* ignoble crowd bis fiiry flew : 
He Fadus, Hebesus, and Rhostus slew. 
Oppressed with heavy sleep the former foil. 
But Rhmtus wakefiAl, and observing all : 
Behind a spacious jar be slink'd for foir : 
The fatal iron found and reachM hun there ; 
For, as he rose, it pierc*d his naked side, 
And, reeking, thence retum*d in crimsea djyM. 
The wound pours out a stream of wine and 



The purple soul comes floating in the flood. 

Now, where Messapus quaitei'd, thej arrive. 
The fires were fointing there, and just aUrs : 
The warrior-horses, tied in order, fod. 
Nisus observed the discipline, and said : 
« Our eager thirst of blood may both betray; 
And see the scatter*d streaks of dawniiw day, 
Foe to nocturnal thefts. No more, myfrieMi : 
Here let our glutted exeention end. 
A hme through slaughler'd bodies we bnvn 



A king and prophet, bv Mng Tnmns lovM ; 
But fom by preoeisBoe eannsl be lewVU 



The bold Euryahis, thon^kadH obeyed. 

Of arms and arras, and of plate, tbey find 

A precious load ; but these tbey leave behind. 

Yet, fond of gaudy spoib, the boy would slay 

To make the rich caparison his prey. 

Which on the steed of cooqoer'd Rhamnsn hy. 

Nor did his eyes lees longingly behold 

The girdle-belt, with naik of bomishM gold. 

This preeent Cosdicus the rich beslow>d 

On Romulus, when firiendship first tbey vow^d. 

And, absent, join'd in hospitable ties : 

He, dying, to bis heir be^ieatb*d the prise ; 

Till h^ the een%tt*nng Ardean troops oppiesM, 

He feu ; aud they the gkrions gift poSMssVL 
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These flittering epoils (now moJe the victor *s 

gaiq) 
He to hie body eutUi, bat euits in vain. 
Meeeapus' helm he finds among the rest. 
And la«ee on, and wears the waving crest. 
Proud of their conquest, prouder of their prey, 
They leave the camp, siid take the ready way. 
But fitr they bad not pass'i, before they spieid 
Three hundred horse, with y<riscens for their 

guide. 
The queen a legion to king Tnmus sent : 
But the swift horse the slower foot prevent. 
And now, advancing, sought the leader's tent. 
They saw the pair ; for, through the doubtful 

shade, 
His shining helm Euryalus betray*d. 
On which Uie moon with full reflection play'd. 
*' Tis not for naught," cried Volscens fi>om the 

crowd, aloud : 

** These men go there :*' then raii*d his voice 
** Stand ! stand why thus in arms ? and whither 

bent? [sent?" 

From whence, to whom, and on what errand 
Silent they scud away, and haste their flight 
To neigfab'ring woods, and trust themselves to 

night. 
The speedy horse all passages belay. 
And i^Nir their smoking steeds to cross their 

way; 
4mid watch each entrance of the winding wood. 
Biadi was the forest: thick with beech it 

stood, 
£torri4 with fern, and intricate with thorn : 
Few paths of human feet, or tracks of beasts, 



The darkness of the shades, his heavy prey, 
And lear, misled the younger from his way. 
But Nisus hit the turns with happier haste. 
And thoughtless of bis friend, the forest pass'd, 
And Alban plains, (from Alba's name so callM,) 
Where king Latinus then his oxen stalled ; 
Till fuming at the length, he stood his ground. 
And miss' his friend, •ad cast his eyes around. 
« Ah wretch !" he cried—" where have I left 

behind 
Th' unhappy youth ? where shall I hope to find? 
Or what way take V* A pin he ventures back, 
And ^esds the mate of b&B foltner track. 
He winds the wood, and listening, hears the 



Of trapipling ooursers, and the riders' voice. 
Tne sound approach'd ; and suddenly he viewM 
The foes enclosing, and his friend pursu'd, 
Forelaid and taken, while he strove in vain 
T^ fMter of the friendjiy shades to gaJA. 
ifhtA skHMikl he next attempt ? what arms em- 

'Whtt fraitlcM fiirce to free the captive boy t 



Or desp'rate »lioiiu! he rash and \oa> bis life, 
With odds opprcflsM, in such unequal strife ! 
Resolv'd at length, hb pointed spear he shook ; 
And casting on the moon a moumfiil look : 
" GKiardian of groves, and goddess of the night ! 
Fair queen !" he said, " direct my dart aright. 
If e'er my pious fiuher for my sake, 
Did grateful offerings on thy altars make, 
Or I increas'd them with ray sylvan toils, 
And hung the holy roofe with savage spoils, 
Give me to scatter these." Then from his ear 
He poisM, and aim'd, and laonch'd the trem- 
bling spear. 
The deadly weapM, hissing from the grove, 
Impetuous on the back of Sulmo drove ; 
Pierc'd his thin armour, drank his vital blood. 
And in his body left the broken wood. 
He staggers round : his eyeballs roll in death ; 
And, with short sobs, be gasps away his breath. 
All stand amaz'd: — a second jav'lin flies 
With equal strength, and quivers throu^ the 

skies. 
This through thy temples, Tagus, forc'd the 

way. 
And in the brain-pan warmly buried lay. 
Fierce Volscens foams with rage, and, gazing 

round, 
Descried not him who gave the fatal wound. 
Nor knew to fix revenge : *' but thou," he cries 
<< Shalt pay for both," and at the pris'ner flies 
With his drawn sword. Then, struck with. 

deep despair. 
That cruel sight the lover could not bear ; 
But from his covert rush'd in open view. 
And sent his voice before him as he flew: 
" Me ! me !" he cried— << turn all your swords 

alone 
On me— the fiu;t confessed, the fault my own. 
He neither could nor durst, the guiltless youth— 
Ye moon and stars, bear witness to the truth ! 
His only crime (if friendship can offend) 
Is too much love to his unhappy firiend." 
Too late he speaks : — the sword with fivy 

guides, 
Driv'n with full force, had pierc'd his tender 



Down fell the beauteous youth: the yawning 

wound 
Gush*d out a purple stream, and stain'd th« 

ground. 
His snowy neck reclines upon his breast, 
Like a fair flow'r by the keen share oppress'd— 
Like a white poppy sinking on the plain. 
Whose heavy head is overcharg'd with rain. 
Despair and rage, and vengeance justly vow'd, 
Drove Nisus hMdIoog on the hostile crowd. 
Volscens he seeks ; oa him alone be bends; 
Bora back and bor'd by his surrounding friendi. 
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Onward he preasM, and kept him still in tight, 
Then whirlM aloA hia aword with allhia m^t : 
Th* unerring steel descended while he spoke, 
Pierc'd his wide mouth, and through his weaxon 

broke. 
Dying he slew ; and stagg'ring on the plain, 
With swimming eyes he sought his lover slain ; 
Then quiet on his bleeding bosom fell, 
Content, in death, to be reyengM so well. 

O happy friends! for, if my verse can give 
Immortal life, your fame shall ever live. 
Fix*d as the Capitol's foundation lies, 
And spread, where'er the Roman eagle flies ? 

The conq'ring party first divide the prey, 
Then their slain leader to the camp convey. 
With wonrJer, as they went, the troops were 

fiU'd, 
To see such numbers whom so few had killM. 
Sarranus, Rhamnes, and the rest they found : 
Vast crowds the dying and the dead surround ; 
And the yet reeking blood o'erflows the ground. 
All knew the heknet which Messapus lost. 
But moiim'd a purchase that so dear had cost. 
Now rose the ruddy mora from Tithon's bed, 
And with the dawn of day the skies o'erspread : 
Nor long the sun his daily course withheld, 
But added colours to the world reveal'd ; 
When early Turnus, wak'ning with the light, 
'All dad in armour, calls his troops to fight ; 
His martial men with fierce harangues he fir'd. 
And his own ardour in their souls inspired. 
This done— to give new terror to his foes. 
The head of Nisus and his friend he shows, 
Rab'd high on pointed spears — a ghastly sight ! 
Loud peals of shouts ensue, and barbarous de- 
light. 
Meantime the Trojans run, where danger 

calU, 
They line their trenches, and they man their 

walls : 
In front extended to the left they stood : 
Safe was the right, surrounded by the flood. 
But, casting from their tow'rs a frightful view, 
They saw the faces, which too well they knew, 
Though then disguis'd in death, and smear'd all 

o'er 
With filth obscene, and dropping putrid gore. 
Soon hasty fame through the sad city bears 
The mournful message to the mother's ears. 
An icy cold benumbs her limbs : she shakes : 
Her cheeks the blood, her hand the web forsakes. 
She runs the rampires round amidst the war. 
Nor fears the flying darts : she rends her hair, 
And fills with loud Uunents the liquid air. 
** Thus then my lov'd Euryalus appears ! 
Thus looks the prop of my declining years ! 
Was *t on this fitce my famish'd ejn I fed 7 
Ah ! how unlike the Uving is the detd ! 



And coukjst thou leave me, cruel, thus alone f 
Not one kind kiss from a departing son ! 
No look, no last adieu before he went. 
In an ill-boding hour to slanghtersent! 
CoU on the ground, and pressing foreign daj. 
To Latian dogs and fowls he lies a prey ! 
Nor was I near to ckwe his dying eyes, 
To wash his wounds, to weep his obsequies , 
To call about his corpse his crying friends, 
Or spread the mantle (made for other ends) 
On his dear body, which I wove with care, 
Nor did my daily pains or nightly labour s|iam. 
Where shall I find his corpse? what earth ■» 

tains 
His trunk dismember*d, and his cold remainit 
For this, alas! I left my needftil ease, 
Expos'd my life to winds, and winter was! 
If any pity touch Rutulian hearts. 
Here empty all your quivers, all your darts : 
Or, if they fail, thou, Jove, conclude my wo, 
And send me thunder-struck to shades beloir.* 
Her shrieks and clamours pierce the Tnjtaif 

ears. 
Unman their courage, and augment their fetisc 
Nor young Ascanius could the sight mstain, 
Nor old Uioneus his tears restrain ; 
But Actor and Ideus jointly sent, 
To bear the madding mother to her tent. 
And now the trumpets terribly, from far, 
With rattling clangour rouse the sleepy war. 
The soldiers' shouts succeed the brazen soud 
And heav'n from pole to pole the noise re> 

bounds. [tieads 

The Volscians bear their shields upon their 
And, rushinff forward, form a moving shed: 
These fill the ditch ; those pull the bulwaiks 

down : 
Some raise the ladders ; others scale the town. 
But, where void spaces on the walls appear. 
Or thin defence, tliey pour their forces there. 
With poles and missive weapons, from a&r 
The Trojans kept aloof the missive war ; 
Taught by their ten years' siege defensive figfat. 
And roll down ribs of rocks, an tmresisted 

weight, 
To break the penthouse with the pond'roas 

blow, 
Which yet the patient Volscians undergo- 
But could not bear th' unequal oonibat long; 
For, where the Trnjans find the thickest throBg, 
The ruin falls : their shatter'd shiekJs give way* 
And their crushM heads become an easy prey. 
They shrink for fear, abated of thenr rage. 
Nor longer dare in a blind fight engage— 
Conti,-{3ted now to gall them from below. 
With darts and slings, and with the distant hour* 

Elsewhere Mezentius, terrible to view, 
A blazing pine within the trenches threw. 
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But braTe Mesnpus, Neptune's wtrlike mo, 
Broke down the palismdes, the trenches won, 
And kMid fi>r ladders calls, to scale the town. 

Calliope, begin ! ye sacred Nine, 
Inspire your poet in his high design, 
To sing what slaughter manly Tumus nuule. 
What souls he sent below the Stygian shade. 
What fame the soldiers with their captain share, 
And the vast circuit of the fatal war : 
For you, in singing martial (acts, excel ; 
You best remember, and alone can tey. 

There stood a tower amazing to the sight, 
Built up of beams, and of stupendous height : 
Art, and the nature of the place, conspired, 
To furnish all the strength that war requir'd. 
To level this the bold Italians join ; 
The wary Trojans obviate their design \ 
With weighty stones o'erwhelm their troops 
below, [throw. 

Shoot through the loopholes, and sharp jav'lins 
Tumus the diief toss'd from his thund'ring hand, 
Against the wooden walls, a flaming brand : 
It stuck, the fiery plague : the winds were high. 
The planks were seasonM and the timber dry. 
Contagion caught the posts ; it spread along, 
Scorch'd, and to distance drove, the scatter'd 

throng. 
The Trojans fled ; the fire pursued amain, 
Still gath'ring fast upon the trembling train ; 
Tin, crowding to the comers of the wall, 
Down the defence and the defenders fall. 
The mighty flaw makes heav'n itself resound : 
The dead and dying Trojans strew the ground. 
The tow'r, that follow' d on the fallen crew, 
Whelm'd o*er their heads, and buried whom it 

slew. 
Some stuck upon the darts themselves had sent, 
AU the same equal ruin underwent. 

Young Lycus and Helenor only *scape ; 
Sav*d— ^ow, they know not — ^from the steepy 

leap. 
Helenor, elder of the two; by birth. 
On one side royal, one a son of earth ; 
Whom to the Lydian king Lycimnia bare. 
And sent her boasted bastard to the war : 
(A privilege which none but freemen share.) 
Slight were his arms, a sword and silver shield 
No marks of honour charg'd its empty field. 
Light as he fell, so light the youth arose. 
And, rising, found himself amidst his foes ; 
N« r flight was lefl, nor hopes to force his way. 
Iml; rfdcnM by despair, he stood at bay ; 
And like a stag, whtm all Uie troop surrounds 
Of eager buottmen and invading hounds^ 
RosoivM on death, he dissipates his fears, 
And btMinds alofl against the pointed spears : 
So dares the youth, secure of d^ath ; and throws 
nis dying body on his thickest foes. 



But Lyens, swiAer of his feet by far, 
Runs, doubles, winds, and turns, amidst the war : 
Springs to the walls, and leaves his foes behind^ 
Aiid snatches at the beam he first can find ; 
Looks up, and leaps aloft at all the stretch, 
In hopes the hewing hand of some kind frirad t9 

reach. 
But Tumus foUow'd hard his hunted prey, 
(His spear had almost reach'd him in the way. 
Short of his reins, and scarce a span behind.) 
« Fool !" said the chief, ** though fleeter than the 

wind, (sue?" 

Couldst thou presume to 'scape, when I pur- 
He said, and downward by the feet he drew 
The trembling dastard : at the tug he falls : 
Vast rains come along, rent G-om the smoking 

walls. 
Thus on some silver swan, or tim'rous hare, 
Jove's bird comes sousing down from upper air » 
Her crooked talons truss the fearful prey : 
Then out of sight she soars, and wings her way.. 
So seizes the grim wdlf the tender hunb. 
In vain lamented by the bleating dam. 
Then rushing onward with a barbarous cry, 
The troops of Tumus to the combat fly. 
The ditch with fagots fill'd, the daring foe 
Toss'd firebrands to the steepy turrets throw. 

Iliooeus, as bold Lucetius came 
To force the gate, and feed the kindling flame, 
RoU'd down the fragment of a rock so right. 
It crush'd him double undemeath the weight. 
Two more young Liger and Asylus slew : 
To bend the tow young Liger better knew ; 
Asylus best the pointed jav'lin threw. 
Brave Ceneus laid Ortygus on the plain ; 
The victor Caeneus was by Tumus slain. 
By the same hand, Clonius and Itys fall, 
Sagar, and Idas standing on the wall. 
From Capys' arms, his &te Priyemus found : 
Hurt by Themifla first — but slight the wound,— 
His shield thrown by, to mitigate the smart. 
He clapp'd liis hand upon the wounded part : 
The second shafl came swifl and unespied. 
And pierc'd his hand and nailM it to his side, 
Transfiz'd his bleeding lungs, and beating heart ; 
The soul came isciuu^ out, and hiss'd against 

the dart. 
The sun of Arcens shone amid the rest. 
In glitt'ring armour and a purple vest, 
(Fair wss his face, his eyes inspiring love,) 
Bred by his fatlier in the Martian grove. 
Where the fat alurs of Pelicus flame, 
And sent in arms to purchase early fkme. 
Him when he spied, (irom far, the Tuscan kinf 
Laid by the lance, and took to him the sling, 
Thrice whiri'd the thong around his head, and. 

threw : 
The heated lead half melted as it flew : ^ 
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It piercM his hollow temples and his brain ; 
The youth came tombling down, and spam'd 

the plain. 
Then young Ascanius, who, before this day, 
Was wont in woods to shoot the savage prey, 
First bent in martial strife the twanging bow, 
And exercbM against a hmnan foe— 
With this bereft Numanus of his lifo, 
Who Tumus' younger sister took to wife. 
Proud of his realm, and of his royal bride. 
Vaunting before his troops, and lengthen'd with 

a stride. 
In these insulting terms the Trojans he defied : 
** Twice cooquePd cowards ! now your shame 

isdiown— 
CoopM up a second time within your town ! 
Who dare not issue forth in open field, 
But bold your walls before you for a shield. 
Thus treat you war ? thus our alliance force ? 
What gods, what madness hither steered your 

course? 
Tou shall not find the sons of Atreus here, 
Nor need the frauds of sly Ulysses fear. 
Strong from the cradle, of a sturdy brood, 
We bear our new-bom infants to the flood ; 
There bath'd amid the stream, our boys we 

hold. 
With winter hardened, and inur*d to cold. 
They wake before the day to range the wood. 
Kin ere they eat, nor taste unconquer*d food. 
No sports, but what belong to war they know- 
To break the stubborn colt, to bend the bow. 
Our youth, of labour patient, earn their bread ; 
Hardly they work, with frugal diet fed. 
From ploughs and harrows sent to seek re- 
nown. 
They fight in fields, and storm the shaken town. 
No part of life from toils of war is free, 
No change in age or diff*rence in degree. 
We plough and till in arms : our oxen feel, 
Instead of goads, the spur and pointed steel: 
The inverted lance makes furrows in the plain. 
E'en time, that changes all, yet changes us in 

rain— 
The body, not the mind — nor can control 
Th' immortal vigour, or abate the soul. 
Our helms defend the young, disguise the 

gray: 
We live by plunder, and delight in prey. 
Your vests embroidered with rich purple shine ; 
In sloth you glory, and in dances join. 
Your vests have sweeping sleeves ; with female 

pride, 
Your turbans underneath your chins are lied. 
Go, Phrygians, to your EHndymus again ! 
<3o, less than women, in the shapes of men! 
Go! mix'd with eunuchs in the mother's rites, 
(Where with unequal sound the flute invites,) 



Sing, dance, and howl, by turns, in Ida's nhade : 
Resign the war to men, whor kaow liie nkartial 
trade." 
This foul reproach Aacaniui could not bear 
With patience, or a vowM revenge forbear. 
At the full stretch of both hn hands, he drerw 
And almost join'd the homa of the tough yew. 
But first before the throne of Jove he etood. 
And thus with lifted hands invok'd the god: 
'< My first attempt, great Jupiter, ancceed ! 
An annual offering in thy grove shall bleed, 
A snow-white steer, before thy altar led, 
Who, tike Ms mother, bean aloft hit head, 
Butu with his tfareat'ning brows, and htOoina^ 



And dares the fight, and ipuros the yeloir 



Jove bow'd the heav'ns, and lent a 



And thundered on the left, amidst the dear. 
Soonded at once die bow ; and swiftly lliet 
The feathered death, and hissea through the 

skies. 
The steel through both his temples fore'd die 

way: 
Extended on the ground, Numanoa lay. 
''(So now, vain boaster! and tme valoor aeon ! 
The Phrygians, twice subdu'd, yet make thk 

thnrd retura." 
Ascanius said no more. The Trojans ahake 
The heavens with shooting, and new Tigoar 

Uke, 
Apollo then bestrode a golden cloud. 
To view the feats of arms, and fighting crowd; 
And thus the beardless victor he be^>oke aktod : 
" Advance, illustriooa youth ! increase in&ma. 
And wide from east to west, extend thy name- 
Offspring of gods thyself; sjid Rome riiall oUre 
To ihee a race of demigods below. 
This is the way to heav'n : the pow'rs divine 
From this beginning date the Julian line. 
To thee, to them, and their victorious heirs, 
The conquered war is due ; and the vast world 

is theirs. 
Troy is too narrow for thy name.** He said. 
And plunging downward shot his radiant head; 
DispellM the breathing air, that broke his flight ? 
Shorn of his beams, a man to mortal sight. 
Old Butcs* form ho took, Anchises' squire, 
Now left to rule Ascanius, by his sire ; 
His wrinkled visage, and his hoary hairs. 
His mien, his habit, and his arms he wears, 
And thus valutes the boy, too forward for his 

years: 
" Suffice it thee, thy father's worthy son, 
The warlike prize thou hast ahvady vroo. 
The god of archers gives thy youth a part 
Of his own praise, nor enries equal art. 
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Maw tenpt the wmr aooMra." He nid, tad 

flew 
ObMure in air, md TanuhM from tli«ir view. 
The TrojaiM, by his arms, their patron know, 
And hear the twanging of his heavenly bow. 
Then duteous force they use, and Pbosbus' 



To keep from fight the youth too loBd of fame. 
Undaunted, they themaelvea no dangers shun : 
From wall to wall, the shouts andclamours rmi : 
They bend their bows ; they whirl their slings 

around: 
Heaps ef spent arrows fiUl, and strew the 

ground ; [sound. 

And hehns, and.shiekls, and rattling arms re- 
The combat thickens, like the storm that flies 
From weetward, when the showVy Kids arise; 
Or pattering hail comes pouring on the maii|, 
When Jupiter descends in hai^en'd rain, 
•Or belkfwing doods burst with a stormy sound, 
And with an armed winter strew the ground. 
Pand'rus and Bilias, thunder4»lts dTwar, 
Whom Hiera to bold Ateanor bore. 
On Ida's top— two youths of height and sixe 
Like firs that on their mother-mou&tain i ' 
Presuming on their force, the gates unbar, 
And of their own accord imrite the war. 
With fates aTerse, against their king*s c 



Arm'd, on the right and on the left, they stand, 
And flank the passage: shining steel they wear, 
And waving crents above their heads appear. 
Thus two tall oaks, that Padua* banks adorn, 
Ijift op to heav'n their leafy heads unshorn. 
And, ever premM with nature's heavy kwd. 
Dance to the whistling winds, and at each other 

nod. 
In flows a tide of Latians, when they see 
The gates set open, and the passage free : 
Bold Quercens, with rash Tmarua rushing on, 
Equicolus, who in bright armour shone, 
And H»mon first : but soon repuls'd they fly, 
Or m tlie well-defended pass they die. 
These with success are fir'd, and those with 

rage; 
And each on equal terms at length sogage.' 
Drawn from their lines, and issuing on the 
plain, 
' The Trojans hand to hand the fight maintain. 
Fierce Tnmus in another aoarter fought, 
When suddenly th' unhopM-for news was 

brought, 
The foes had left the iastness of their place, 
Prevaii'd in fight, and had his men in chase. 
He qoits th' attack, and, to prevent iheir fate, 
Boos, where me giant brothers guard the gate. 
The first he met, Antiphates the brave, 
But base begotten on a Theban slave— 



Sarpedon'sMn) he sImv : the deadly dart 
Foiuid passage through his breast, and pierced 

his heart. 
Fiz*d in the wound th* Italian cornel stood, 
Wmrm'd in his hmgs, and in his vital Mood. 
Aphidnus next, and Erymaathns diea. 
And Meropes, and the gigantic size 
Of Bitias, throat*nhig with his ardent eyes ; 
Not by the feeble dart he feU oppressM, 
(A dart were lost within his roomy breast,) 
But from a knotted lance, large, heavy, strong, 
Which roar'd Hke thunder as it whirl'd along : 
Not two bttU-hides th' impetuous force withhold. 
Nor coat of double mail, with scales of gold. 
Down sunk the monster bulk, and press'd the 

ground, 
(His anas and clattering shieM on the vast body 

sound.) 
Net with less rum than the Baian mole, 
Raised on the seas, the surges to control— 
At once comes tuinbling down the rocky wall. 
Prone to the deep; the stones disjointed fall 
Of the vast pile ; the seatter'd ocean flies ; 
Black sands, disoolour'd firoth, and mingled mud, 

arise. 
The fKghted bfllows foO, and seek the ohoses : 
Then trombles Prochyta, then Ischia roars i 
Typhmus, thrown beneath by Jove's command, 
Astonish'd at the flaw that shakes the land, 
Soon shifU his weary side, and, scarce awake. 
With wonder feels the weight press lighter on 

his back. 
The warrior god the Latian troops inspired, 
And strung their sinews, and their courage fir'd. 
But chills the Trepan hearts with oeld aflnght : 
Then black despair precipitates their flight. 
When Pandarus beheM his brother killM, 
The town with fear and wild confusion fill'd. 
He turns the hinges of the heavy gate 
With both his hands, and adds his shoulders to 

the weight ; 
Some happier friende within the walls endoeM 
The rest shut out, to certain death expos'd ; 
Fool as he was, and frantic in his care, 
T' admit young Tumus, and include the war 
He thrust amid the crowd, securely bold, 
Like a fierce tiger pent amid the fold. 
Too late his blazing buckler they descry, 
And sparkling fires that shot frem either eye, 
His ndghty members, and his ample breast. 
His rattling armour, and his crimson crest. 
Far firom that hated &oe the Trojans fly, 
All bat the fool who sought his destiny, [vow'd 
Mad Pandaras steps fbrth, with vengeanee 
For Bitias* death, and threatens thus aloud : 
« These are not Ardea's walk, nor this the 

town 
Amata proffers with Lavinia*8 erown : 
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'T is hottile earth you tra«d. Of hope bereft. 
No meaoi of safe return by flight are left." 
To whom, with countenance ca^, and aoul se- 
date, 
Thus Tumus : *' Then begin ; and try thy fate : 
My message to the ghost of Priam bear ; 
Tell him a new AchUles sent thee there." 

A lance of tough ground ash the Trojan threw, 
Rough in the rind, and knotted as it grew : 
With his full force ho whirl'd it first around, 
But the soft yielding air reoeiv'd the wound: 
Imperial Juno tum'd the course before, 
And fixM the wandering weapon in the door. 
" But hope not thou," said Tunuis, '* when I 

strike, 
To shun thy fate : our force is not alike. 
Nor thy steel tempered by the Iiemnian god." 
Then rising, on his utmost stretch he sUxkI, 
And aim*d from high : the fitU descending Mow 
Cleaves the broad front, and beardless cheeks in 

two. 
Down sinks the giant with a thund'ring sound i 
His pood'rous limbs oppress the trembling 
ground; [wound. 

Blood, brains, and foam, gush from the gaping 
Scalp, &ce, and duNilders, the keen atoel di- 

rides; 
And the shar'd visage hangs on equal sides. 
The Trojans fly from their approaching (ate : 
And, had the victor then secur'd the gate. 
And to his troops without undos'd the bars, 
One lucky day had ended all his wars. 
But boiling youth, and blind desire of bk>od, 
Push on his fiiry, to pursue the crowd. 
Hamstringed behind, unhappy Gyges died : 
Then Phalaris is added to his side. 
The p<Hnted jav'lins firom the dead he drew, 
And their friends' arms against their fellows 

threw. 
Strong Halys stands in vain ; weak Phegeus 

flies: 
Satumia, still at hand, new force and fire sup- 
plies. 
Then Halius, Prytanis, Alcander fall— 
Engag'd against the foes who scal'd the wall : 
But whom they fear'd without . they found with- 
in. 
At last, though late, by Lynceus he was seen. 
He caQs new succours, anid assaults the prince: 
But weak his force, and vain is their defence. 
Tum*d to the right, his sword the hero drew. 
And at one blow the bold aggressor slew. 
He joints the neck : and with a stroke so strong. 
The helm flies off, and bears the head along. 
Next him, the huntsman, Amycus, he kill'd, 
In darts envenoro'd, and in poison skill'd. 
Then Clytius fell beneath his fatal spear. 
And Creteus, whom the Muses heki so dear : 



Ho fiMigfat with courage, and ho song die figlitr 
Arms were his bus'ness, verses his delight. 
The Trojan chiefr bolioUl, with rage and 

grief, 
Their slaughtered firiends, and hasten their ro^ 

tief 
Bold Mnestheus rallies first the broken train, 
Whom brave Serestus and his troops sustaia. 
To save the living and revenge the dead. 
Against one warrior*s arm all Trov they led. 
" O, void of sense and courage !" Mnestheus 

cried, 
" When can you hope your coward heads t» 

hide? [run? 

Ah } where beyond these rampves can you 
One man, and in your camp enclos'd, you sfaAm!' 
Shall then a single sword such slaughter boast. 
And pass unpumsh'd firom a num'rous host f 
Forsaking honour, and renouncing fiune. 
Tour gods, your country, and your king, your 



This just reproach their vnrtne does eicito t 
They stand, they join, they thicken to the fight- 
Now Tumus doubts, and yet disdains 1» 

yieW, 
But with skyw paces measures back the fieU, 
And inches to the walls, where Tyber's tide. 
Washing the camp, defends the weaker side.. 
The more he loses, they advance the more. 
And tread in every step he trod before. 
They shout; they bear him back ; and wbonii 

by might 
They cannot conqner, they oppress with weight. 
As, ctmipassM with a wt>od of spears aro«md. 
The lordly lion still maintains his ground ; 
Grins horrible, retires, and turns again ; 
Threats his distended paws, and shakes hi» 

mane: 
He loses while in vain he presses on. 
Nor will his courage let him dare to run : 
So Tumus fares, and, unresolv'd of flight, 
Moves tardy Imck, and just recedes fioin fight. 
Yet twice enragM, the combat he renews. 
Twice breaks, and twice his broken foes puiw 

sues. 
But now they swarm, and with fre^ troofw 

supplied, 
Come rolling on, and rush from every side : 
Nor Juno, who sustained his arms before, 
Dares with new strength suffice th' cihausted 

store; 
For Jove, with sour commands, sent Iris down. 
To force th' invader from the frighted town. 

With labour spent, no longer can he wieU 
The henvy falchion, or susUin the shieU, 
O'erwhehnM with darf j, which from a&r they 

fling 
The weapons round his hoDow teaoplea riof ; 
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Ell golden helm gi?es way, wHh tUmy blows 
BatterM and flat, and beaten to his brows. 
His crest is rash*d away ; his ample shield 
Is falsified, and round with javelins fiU'd. 

The foe now faint, the Trojans orerwhelm ; 
And Mnestheus lays hard load upon his helm. 
Sick sweat succeeds, he drops at ev'ry pore ^ 
With driving dust his cheeks are pasted o^er ; 
Shorter and shorter ev'ry gasp ho takes ; 
And vain eflbrts and hurtless blows he makes. 
ArmM as he was, at length he leap'd from high, 
Plunged in the flood, and made the waters fly. 
The yellow god the welcome burden bore. 
And wip'd Uie sweat, and washM away the 

gore; 
Then gently wafts him to the farther coast, 
And sends him safe to cheer his aniiousbost. 



B O O K X. 
AROUMCNT. 

Jupiter, calUnf a council of the 9od8,foiMd8 them to 
ensage In either party. ▲ i iEneas' return there Is 
a bloody batUo ; Tumus kllllof Pallas : fneas. 
Lausus and Mexentlus. Mezentlua is described 
as an atheist ; Lausus as a pious and riitunus 
youth. The dlfftrent actions and death of these 
two are the subject of a noble episode. 



Thc gates of heav'n unfold : Jove 
The gods to council in the common hall. 
Sid>limely seated, he surveys from far 
The fields, the camp, the fortune of the war, 
And all th' inferior world. From first to last, 
The sov'reign senate in degrees are plae'd. 

Then thus the almighty sire besan; "Tegodi, 
Natives or denizens of blest abodes ! 
From whence these murmurs, and this change 

ofnund. 
This backward fiite from what was first de- 

sign'd? 
'Why this protracted war, when my commaods 
Pronoanc*d a. peace, and gave the Latian lands 7 
What fear or hope on ei^r part divides 
Our beav'ns, and arms our powers on difl^rent 

sides f 
A lawfiil time of war at length will come, 
(Nor need your haste anticipate the doom,) 
When Carthage shall contend the world with 

Rome, 
Shan force the rigid rocks and Alpine chains. 
And, like a flood, come pouring on the plains. 
Then is your time for &ction and debate. 
For partial favour, and permitted hate. 
Let now your immature dissension cease r 
Sit quiet, and compose your souls to peace." 

Thus Jupiter in few unfolds the charge : 
Bat kyvely Yenus Ihos replies at largei 



** O pow'r immense ! eternal energy ! 
(For to what else protection can we fly?) 
See'st thou the proud Rutulians, how they dare 
In fields, unpunish'd, and insult my caref 
How lofty Tumus vaunU amidst his train, 
In shining arms triumphant on the plain ? 
E'en in their lines and trenches they contend ; 
And scarce their walls the Trojao troops de- 
fend: 
The town b fillM with slaughter, and o'erfloals. 
With a red deluge, their increasing moats, 
^neas, ignorant, and &r from thence. 
Has left a camp ezpos'd, without defence. 
This endless outrage shall they still sustain? 
Shall Troy renewM, be forcM and fiHd again f 
A second siege my banishM issue fears ; 
And a new Diomede in arms appears. 
One more audacious mortal will be found ; 
And I, thy daughter, wait another wound. 
Yet, if, with fates averse, without thy leave, 
The Latian lands my progeny receive, 
Bear they the pains of vicSated law. 
And thy protection firom their aid withdraw. 
But, if the gods their sure success foreteO— 
If those of heaven consent with those of heO, 
To promise Italy; who dare debate 
The pow'r of Jove, or fix another fote? 
What should I tell of tempests on the main, 
Of iBolus usurping Neptune's reign ? 
Of Iris sent, with Bacchanalian heat, 
T* inspire the matrons, and destroy the fleet f 
Now Juno to the Stygian sky descends, 
Solicits hell for aid and arms the fiends. 
That new example wanted yet above—- 
An act that well became the wife of Jove ! 
Alecto, rais'd by her, with rage inflames 
The peacefiil bosoms of the Latian damee. 
Imperial sway no more exalts my mind ; 
(Such hopes I had indeed, while heav'n mm 

kind;) 
Now let my happier foes possess my place, 
Whom Jove prefers before the Trojan race ; 
And conquer they whom you with cooqueil 

grace. 
Since you can spare, fitxn all your wide < 



No spot of earth, no hospiuble land, 
Which may my wand'ring ftigitives receive, 
(Since haughty Juno will not give you leave ;) 
Then, father, (if I still may use that name,) 
By ruin'd Troy, yet smoking fitm the flams, 
I beg you, let Ascanins, by my care. 
Be fireed firom danger and dismiss'd the war : 
Inglorious let him bve, without a crown : 
The fiither may be cast on coasts unknown, 
Struggling with fiue ; but let me save the son. 
Mine is Cythera, mhae the Cyprian towVs : 
In those recesses, and tlioee sacred bowVi^ 
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Obscurely let him rest; his rigfat resign 
To promis'd empire, and his Julian Ime. 
Then Cmrthage may th' Aiiswiian towns de- 
stroy, 
Nor fear the race of a rejected boy. 
What profits it my son to 'scape the fire, 
Ann'd with his gods, and loaded with his sire ; 
To pass the perils of the seas and wind ; 
Evade the Greeks, and leave the war behind ; 
To reach th' Italian shores ; i^ after all. 
Our second Pergamus is doom*d to fall? 
Much better had he curb'd his high desires, 
Aqd hoyer*d o'er his itt-extinguish'd fires. 
To Simois' banks the fiigitive restore, 
And give them back to war, and all the woes 



Deep indignation swell'd Satnmia's heart: 
** And must I own^" she said, ** my secret 



What with more decence were in silence kept. 
And, but fiv this unjust reproach, had slept 1 
Did god or man your fiiv'rite son advise. 
With war unhop'd the Latians to surprise. 
By fiue, you boast, and by the gods' decree, 
He left his native land fer Italy 
Confess the truth ; by mad Cassandra, more 
Than heav*n, inspired, he sought a foreign 



Did I persuade to trust his second Troy 
To the raw conduct of a beardless boy, 
With walls unfinish'd, which himself (brsakes, 
And through the waves a wand'ring voyage 

takes? 
When have I urg'd him meanly to demand 
The Tuscan aid, and arm & quiet land ? 
Did I or Iris give this mad advice ? 
Or made the fool himself the fiOal choice ? 
You think it hard, the Latians should destroy 
With swords your Trojans, and with fires your 

Troy! 
Hard and unjust indeed, ibr men to draw 
Their native air, nor take a foreign law ! 
That Tumus is permitted still to live, 
To whom his birth a god and goddess give. 
But yet 't is just and lawful for your line [join ; 
To drive their fields, and force with fiinud to 
Realms, not your own, among your clans divide, 
And from the bridegroom tear the promis'd 

bride. 
Petition, while you public arms prepare ; 
Pretend a peace, and yet provoke a war : 
^Twas giv'n to you, your darling son to shroud, 
To draw the dastard from the fighting crowd, 
And, for a man, obtend an empty dotMl. 
From flaming fleets you tum'd the fire away. 
And changM the ships to daughters of the sea. 
But 'tis my crime— the queen of heav'n ofiends 
If she presume to save faor suffering fiiends I 



Toor son, not knowing what bia foes decree, 
Tou aay, is absent : abeent lethia be. 
Tours is Cytbera, yours the Cyprian tow^ 
The soft recessea, and the noed. bow'rs. 
Why do you then these needlesa arms prepare^ 
And thus provoke a people prone to war t 
Did I with fire the Trojan town deface. 
Or hinder from return your eiiPd race? 
Was I the cause of mischief, or the man. 
Whose lawless lust the fittal war began ? 
Think on whpse &ith th' adult'rous youth rcdied; 
Who promis'd, who procui'd the Spartan bcidet 
When aU th' united states of Greece ooobia'd. 
To purge the world of the perfidious kind. 
Then was your time to fear the Trojan ftie >— 
Tour quarrels and complaints are now too late.". 

Thus Juno. Murmun rise, with mii'd ajp- 
plause. 
Just aa they favour or dislike the causa. 
So winds, when yet unfledg'd in woods they lie, 
In whispers first th^ir tender voices try ; 
Then issue on the main with bellowing rage. 
And storms to trembling mariners presage; 

Then thus to bodi replied th' imperial godj 
(Who shakes heav'n's axles with his awfid nod. 
When he begins, the silent senate stawi. 
With rev'rence list'ning to the dread """ Tfm nd * 
The clouds dispel ; the winds their braath 

restrain; 
And the hush'd waves lie flatted on the maiiu) 
" Celestials ! vour attentive ears indinA ! 



Celestials ! your attentive ears i 
Since (said the god) the Trojans must not join 

In wish'd alliance with the Latian line 

Since endless jarrings and inunortal hate 
Tend but to discompose our happy state— 
The war henceforward be resign'd to &tB. 
Each to his proper fortune stand or feU: 
Equal and unconcem'd 1 look on aU. 
Rutulians, Trojans, are the same to me ; 
And both shall draw the k>ts their fetes decree. 
Let these assault, if Fortune be their friend ; 
And if she favours those, lei those defend ^-* 
The Fates will find their way.^ The Thund'ier 

said, 
And shook the sacred honours of his head. 
Attesting Slyx, th' inviolable flood, 
And the black regions of his brother god : 
Trembkxi the poles of heav'n i and earth con. 

fess'd the nod. 
This end the sessiofis had : the senate rise. 
And to his palace wait their sov'reian throuch 

the skies, ^ ^ 

Meantime, intent upon their siege, the fees 
Within their walls the Trojan host enckiee; 
They wound, they kill, they watch at ev»ry gate j 
Renew the fires, and urge their happy fate. 

Th' .£neans wish in vain their wonted dvM^ 
Hopeless of flight, more hopeless of lelisC 
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Thin on tbe tow'n the/ lUnd ; and •▼'« tfaoM 

few, 
A fbeUe, fainting, and digacted crew. 
Tet in the &ee ofdanger ioaie thereatood : 
The two hold brothera of Sarpedon*i bbod, 
Anna, and Aemoo : both th' AMaraci ; 
Young Hwnon, and, thoM|^ jouag, reaolv'd to 

die. 
With these were Clania and ThjnMBtea join'd; 
Tjbrifl and Caator, bo& of Ljcian Idnd. 
From Acmon*! hands a rolling stone there camoi 
So large, it half deaerr'd a mountain's name ! 
Stroog-einew'd was the youth, and big of bone : 
His brother Mneatheua could not more hare 

done, 
Or the great fiuher of th' intrepid son. 
Some firebands throw, some flights of arrows 

send; 
And some with darts, and some with atones, de« 

fond. 
Amid the press appears the beauteous boj, 
The care of Venus, and the hope of Troy. 
His lorelj face unarm'd, has head wts bare ; 
In ringlets o^er his shoulders hung his hair. 
His t<^ehead circled with a diadem ; 
Distinguish'd from the crowd, he shines a g«| 
Enchas'd in gold, or poUsh'd ir'iy set, 
Amidst the meaner Ibil of sable jet. 

Nor Ismarus was wanting lo the war. 
Directing ointed arrows from a&r. 
And death with poison arm'd^in Ljdia born. 
Where plenteous hanreets the fat fields adorn ; 
Where proud Pactolus floats the fruitful lands. 
And leaves a rich manure of golden sanda. 
There Capys, author of the Capuan name, 
And there was Mnestheus too, increasM in 

fame, 
Since Tumus from the camp he cast with 

shame. 
Thus mortal war was wag*d on either side. 
Meantime tlie hero cuts the nightly tide. 
Fot, anxious, from Evander when he went, 
He sought the Tyrrhene camp, and Tarcbon's 

tent; 
Expoe'd the cause of coming to the chief; 
His name and country told, and ask'd relief; 
Propos'd the terms ; his own small strength de« 

clarM; [por'd; 

What vengeance proud Mezentlus haid pre- 
What Tumus, bold and violent, design'd ; 
Then show'd the slipp'ry state of human-kind, 
And fickle fortune ; wam'd him to beware, 
And to his wholesome counsel added pray'r. 
Tarchon, without delay, the treaty signs. 
And to the Trojan troops the Tuscan joins. 
They soon sot sail ; nor now the Fatea with* 

stand; 
Tlieir forces trusted with a foreign hand. 



iEneas leadf ; upon his stern appear 
Two lions carv'd, which riiinjg Ida tiear^ 
Id*, to wand'ring Tnjans ever dear. 
Under their grateful ^ade JEneae eata, 
Revolving war's events, and various fate, 
His left youn^ PalUw kept, fix'd to his aide, 
And oA of winds inquir'd, and of the tide : 
Ofl of the stara, and of iheir wat'iy way ; 
And what he sufier'd both by land and saa. 

Now, sacred sisters, open all your spring ! 
The Tuscan leaders, and their army, sing, 
Which follow'd great JEneaa to the war: 
Their arms, their numberS| and their namea 
declare. 

A thousand youths brave Maaaicus obey, 
Borne in the Tiger through the foaming sea ; 
From Chisuim brought, and Cosa, by hb care : 
For arms, Ught quivers, bows, and ahafta, thaj 

bear. 
Fierce Abas next : his men bright armour won t 
His stem Apollo's golden statue bore. 
Six hundred Populonia sent along. 
All skilTd in martial exercise, aiM strong. 
Three hundred more for battle Dva joins, 
An isle renown'd lor steel, and nnexhanated 

minea. 
Asylas on his prow the third appears. 
Who heav'n interprets, and the wand'ring atari ; 
From ofier'd entrails, prodigies expounda. 
And peals of thunder, with presaging sotuda. 
A thousand spears in warlike order ^and ; 
Sent by the Pisans, under liis command. 

Fair Astur follows in the wat'ry field, 
Proud of his manag'd horse, and painted diiald 
Gravisca, nouome from the neighb'ring fen. 
And his own Cnre, sent three hundred men, 
With those which Minions fiekb, and P^igi^ 

gave; 
All bred in arms, unanimous and brave. 

Thou, Muse, the name of Cinyras renew. 
And brave Cupavo follow'd but by few ; 
Whose helm confess'd the lineage of the man, 
And bore, with wings display'd, a silver swan. 
Love was the fault of his fam'd ancestry. 
Whose forms and fortunes in his ensign fly. 
For Cycnus lov'd unhappy Phaeton, 
And sung his loss in poplar groves, alone. 
Beneath the sister shades, to sooth his grief. 
Heav'n beard his song, and hasten'h his relisi^ 
And changM to snowy plumes his hoary hair. 
And wingM his flight, to chant ak>ft in air. 
His son Cupavo brush'd the brmy flood : 
Upon his stem a brawny centaur stood. 
Who heav'd a rock, and threat'ning still Co 

throw. 
With lifted hands alarm'd the seas below ; 
They seem'd to fear the formidable sight. 
And roITd their biUowa on, to speed luB fQgbL 
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Ocnus was next, who led hit natiTe trtin 
Of hard/ warriors through tho wat'ry plain — 
The son of Manto, by the Tuscan stream, 
From whence the Mantuan town derives the 

namo— 
An ancient citj, but oTmix'd descent : 
Three sev'ral tribes compose the goTemment ; 
Four towns are under each ; but all obey 
The Mantuan laws, and own the Tuscan sway. 
Hate to Mezentius arm*d fire hundred more, 
Whom Mincius from his sire Banacua bore — 
Mincius, with wreaths of reeds his forehead 

covered o'er. 
These grave Aulestes leads : a hundred sweep 
With stretching oars at once the glassy deep. 
Him, and his martial train, the Triton bears : 
High on his poop the sea-green god appears : 
Frowning he seems his crooked shell to sound ; 
And at the blast the billows dance around. 
A hairy man above the waist he shows ; 
A porpoise-tail beneath his belly grows ; 
And ends a fish ; his breast the waves divides ; 
And froth and foam augment the munn'ring 
tides. 
Full thirty ships transport the chosen train, 
For Troy's relief, and scour the briny main. 

Now was the world forsaken by the sun, 
And Phoebe half her nighdy race had run. 
The careful chief, who never clos'd his eyes, 
Himself the rudder holds, the sails supplies, 
A choir of Nereids meet him on the flood. 
Once his own galleys, hewn from Ida's wood : 
But now, as many nymphs, the sea they sweep. 
As rode before UUI vessels on the deep. 
They know him from a&r ; and in a ring 
Enclose the ship that bore the Trojan king. 
Cymodoce, whose voice excell'd the rest, 
Above the waves advanc'd her snowy breast ; 
Her right hand stops the stem, her left divides 
The curling ocean, and corrects the tides. 
She spdce for all the choir, and thus began 
With pleasing words to warn th' un^owing 

man: 
" Sleeps our lov'd lord ? O goddess-bom, 

awake ! 
Spread ev'ry sail, pursue your wat'ry track, 
Ajid haste your eomte. Your navy once were 

we, 
From Ida's height descending to the sea ; 
Till Turaua, as at anchor fizM we stood, 
Presum'd to violate our holy wood. 
Then, loos'd from shore, we fled his fires pro- 
fane, 
(Unwillingly we broke our master's chain,) 
And since have sought you through the Tus- 
can main. 
The mighty Mother chang'd our forms to these, 
And gave us Ufe immortal in the seas. 



Bat young Ascanios, in his camp distrewMt 
By your insulting foes is hardly press'd. 
Th' Arcadian horsemen, and Etrurian hosC« 
Advance m order dh the Latian coast : 
To cut then: way the Oaunian chief designs, 
Before their troops can reach the Trojan finw. 
Thou, when the rosy mora restores the light. 
First arm thy soldiers for th' ensuing fi^t : 
Thyself the fated sword of Vulcan wield. 
And bear alofl th' impenetrable shieki. 
ToHnorrow's sun, unless my skill be vain, 
ShaD see huge heaps of foes in battle slam. 
Parting she spoke ; and with immortal force 
Push'd on the vessel in the wat'ry course ; 
For well she knew the way. ImpeO'd behind, 
llie ship flew forward, and outstript the wind. 
The rest make up. Unknowing of the caQso^ 
The chief admires their speed, and happy oancmM 

draws. 
Then thus he pray'd, and fiz'd on heav'n bii 

eyes: 
" Hear thou, great Mother of the deities. 
With turrets crown'd! (on Ida's holy hiH, 
Fierce tigers, rein'd and ctirb'd, obey thy will:^ 
Firm thy own omens ; lead us on to fight ; 
And let thy Phrygians conquer in thy right.* 
He said no more. And now renewing day 
Had chas'd the shadows of the night away. 
He charg'd the soldiers, with preventing care. 
Their flags to follow, and their arms prepare ; 
Waro'd of th' ensuing fight, and bade then 

hope the war. 
Now, from his lofiy poop, he view'd below 
His camp encompass'd and th* enclosing foe. 
His blazing shield embrac'd, he hek! on high : 
The camp receive the sign, and with loud s^Nit* 

reply. 
Hope arms their courage : from their tow'rt 

they throw 
Their darts with double force, and drive the foe. 
Thus, at the signal giv'n, the cranes arise 
Before the stormy south, and blacken all the 

skies. 
King Turnus wonder'd at the fight renew'd, 
Till, looking back, the Trojan fleet he view'd. 
The seas with swelling canvass cover'd o'er. 
And the swift ships descending on the shore. 
The Latians saw from far, wiUi dazzled eyes. 
The radiant crest that seem'd in flames to rise. 
And dart diflfusive fires around the field ; 
And the keen glitt'ring of the golden shieki. 
Thus threat'ning comets, when by night they 

rise, 
Shoot sanguine streams, and sadden all th* 

skies : 
So Sinus, flashing forth sinister lights. 
Pale human-kind with plagues and widi dry &^ 

mine frights. 
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T«t Turnm with undAnntad mind is bent 
To man the shores and binder the descent. 
And thus awakes the courage of his friends : 
■< What you so long have wishM, kind Fortune 

sends— 
In ardent arms to meet th' inTading foe : 
Tou find, and find him at advantage now. 
Tours is the day : you need but only dare : 
Tour swords will make you masters of the war: 
Tour sires, your sons, your houses, and your 

lands, 
And dearest wives, are all within your hands. 
Be mindful of the race from whence you came, 
And emulate in arms your fathers' fame. 
Now take the time, whilQ stagg'ring yet they 

stand 
With feet unfirm ; and prepossess the strand : 
Fortune befriends the bold.'* No more he said, 
But balancM whom to leave, and whom to 

lead; 
Then these elects, the landing to prevent ; 
And those he leaves to keep the city pent. 
Meantime the Trojan sends lus troops 

ashore: 
Some are by boats expos*(f, by bridges more. 
With lab' ring oars they bear along the strand, 
Where the tide languishes, and leap a-land. ' 
Tarchon observes ^le coast with careful eyes, 
And, while no ford he finds, no water fries. 
Nor billows with unequar murmurs roar. 
But mostly slide along, and swell the shore. 
That course he steer'd, and thus he gave com* 



" Here ply your oars, and at all hazard land 
Force on the vessel, that her keel may wound 
This hat^ soil, and furrow hostile ground. 
Let me securely land — I ask no more ; 
Then sink tny ships, or shatter on the shore." 
This fiery speech inflames his fearful firiaids : 
They tug at ev'ry oar,and ev'ry stretcher bends: 
They run their ships aground: the vesseb 

knock, 
(Thus forc'd ashore,) and tremble with the 

shock. 
Tarchon's alone was lost, and stranded stood : 
Stuck on a bank, and beaten by the flood. 
She breaks her back ; the loosen'd sides gives 

way. 
And plu.v^-« the Tuscan soldiers in the sea. 
Their brvt^en oars and floating plank'i \)rithj(UDd 
Their p'.wAge, while they labour to the land : 
And ebbin^r tides bear back upon th* uncertain 

sand. 
Now Tumus leads his troops without delay. 
Advancing to the Margin of the sea. 
The trumpets sound : ^neas first assaiTd 
The downs new rais'd and raw; and soon nro- 

vail*d. 



Great Theron fell, an omen of the fight- 
Great Theron, large of limbs, of giant height. 
He first in open fi^kis defied the prince : 
But armour scal'd with gold was no defence 
Against the fated sword, which open'd wide 
His plated shield, and pierc'd his naked side. 
Next Lichas fell, who, not like others born, 
Was from his wretched mother ripp'd and torn ; 
Sacred, O Phoebus ! from his birth to thee 
For his beginning life from biting steel was firee . 
Not far from him was Qyas laid sjong, 
Of monstrous bulk ; with C issues fierce and 
strong : [sail'd, 

Vain bulk and strength ! for, when the chief as- 
Nor valour, nor Herculean arms avail'd, 
Nor their fam*d father, wont in war to go 
With great Alcides, while he toiPd below. 
The noisy Pharos next receiv'd his death : 
^neas writh*d his dart, and stopp*d bis bawl- 
ing breath. 
Then wretched Cydon had receiv'd his doom. 
Who courted Olytius in his beardless bloom, 
And sought with lust obscene polluted joy^— 
The Trojan sword had cur'd his love of boys, 
Had not his seven bold brethren stopp'dtno 

course 
Of the fierce champion, with united force. 
Sev'n darts were thrown at once ; and some 

rebound 
From his bright shield, some on his helmet 

sound: 
The rest hod reach'd him ; but his mother's care 
Prevented those, and tum'd aside in air. 

The prince then call'd Achates, to supply 
The spears, that knew the way to victory— 
" Those fatal weapons, which, inur'd to blood, 
In Ghrecian bodies under Ilium stood : 
Not one of those my hand shall toss in vain 
Against our foes on this contended plain." 
He said : then seiz'd a mighty spear, and 

threw; 
Which, wing'd with fiite, through Meon's buck- 
ler flew, 
Pierc'd all the brazen plates, and reachM Uf 

heart: 
He stagger'd with intolerable smart. 
Alcanor saw ; and reach'd, but reach'd in vain. 
His helping hand, his brother to sustain. 
A second spear, which kepi the former course, 
From the same hand, and sent with equal force, 
His right arm pierc'd, and, holding on, bereft 
His use of both, and pinion'd down his left. 
Then Numitor from his dead brother drew 
Th' ill-oroen'd spear, and at the Trojan threw : 
Preventing fiite directs the lance awry. 
Which, glancingi only mark'd Achates' thi^ 

III pride of ytiiith the Sabine Cla-wos c 
And, from aitf, at Dryops took his aim, 
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The ipemr Hew hlenng throogh the mi^e 



And pierc'd his throati directed at Hob &oe : 
It ttopp'd at once the passage of his wind, 
And the free soul to flittinff air resigned : 
His forehead was the first that struck the 

ground; 
Life-blood and life rush'd mingled throo^ the 

wound. 
He slew three brodiers of the Borean race, 
And three, whom Ismarus, their native place, 
Had sent to war, but all the sons of Thrace. 
HalcMus, next, the bold Aurunci leads : 
The son of Neptune to his aid succeeds* 
Conspicuous on his horse. On either hand. 
These fight to keep, and those to win, the land. 
With mutual blood th' Ausonian soil is dy*d. 
While on its Wders each their claim decide. 

As wintry winds, oontentjing in the sky, 
With equal force of lungs their Uties try ; 
They rage, they roar; the doubtful rack of 

heaT*n 
Stands without motion, and the tide undrir'n : 
Each bent to conquer, neither side to vield. 
They long suspend the fortune of the neld. 
Both armies thus perform what courage can ; 
Foot set to foot, and mingled man to man. 
But in another part th' Arcadian horse 
With ill success engage the Latian forc^ : 
For where the impetuous torrent rushing down, 
Huge craggy stones and rooted trees had 

thrown. 
They left their coursers, and, unus'd to fi^t 
On foot, were scattered in a i^ameful flight. 
Pallas, who, with disdain and grief, had viewM 
His foes pursuing, and his friends pursu'd, 
Us'd threat'nings roixM with prayers, his last 

resource, 
With these to move their minds, with those to 

fire their force. [run ? 

'< Which way, companions ? whither would you 
By you yourselves, and mighty battles won. 
By my great sire, by his establbh'd name. 
An early promise of my future fame: 
By my youth, emulous of equal right 
To sharo his honours — shun isnoble flight ! 
Trust not your feet : your hands must hew your 

way 
Through yon black body, and that thick array : 
'T is through that forward path that we 



There lies a way, and there a passage home: 
Nor pow*rs above, nor destinies below, 
Oppress our arms, with equal strongth we go, 
With mortal hands to meet a mortal foe. 
See on what foot we stand ! a scanty shore — 
The sea behind, our enemies before 
No passage left, onleit we swim the main ; 



Or,^ forcing tbesoi the tVtjan trencliea (am.** 
Tl^i said, he strode with eager hasta akogi 
And bore amidst the thickest of the throfltg. 
Lagus, the first he met, with &te to foe, 
Had heav'd a stone of migbty wei^t, to throir : 
Stoopmg, the spear desc«ided on his china, 
Just where the bone distmguish*d either loia i 
It stock so fast, so deeply buried lay. 
That scarce the victor foro*d the steel awaj. 

Hisbon came on: but, while he mov'd loo 
slow 
To wish'd revenge, the prince preveotehis falofw ; 
For, wfjrding his at ooce, atooce he preaa'di 
JUid. plungM the fatal weapop in his breaat. ' 
Then lewd Anchemolus he laid in dust, 
Who stain'd his stepdame's bed withimfnooa 

hist. 
Anid, after him, the Dauniaa twins were ilaki» 
Laris and Thymbrus, on the Latian plain ; 
So wood'rous like in feature, shape and sia6| 
As caus*d an error in their parents' eyea-^ 
Grateful mistake ! but soon the sworI decide* 
The nice distinction, and their fate divides : 
For Thymbrus* head was lopp'd; and Laria* 

, handf 
Dismembered, sought its owner on the strand: 
The trembling i^ers yet the folchion atado, 
And threaten still th' extended stroke in vain. 

Now, to renew the charge, th' ArcadialM 



Sight of. such acts, and sense of 1 
Anid grief, with anger mixM, their i 
Then^ with a casual blow was Rhcsteus slain^ 
Who chancM^ as Pallas threw,to crass the plain i 
The flying spear was after Ilus sent ; 
But Rhoeteus happea'd on a death unmeant i 
From Theuthras iMid from -Tyres, while he fled. 
The lance, athwart his body, laid him dead : 
Koird from his chariot with a mortal wound. 
And intercepted fate, he spum'd the ground. 
As when in summer, welcome wintb arise. 
The watchful shepherd to the forest flies, 
And fires the midmost plants; oontagioo 

sproads, • 

And catching flames infect the iiei^ib*rifig 

heads; 
Around the forest flies the furious blast, 
And all the leafy nation sinks ai last ; 
And Vulcan rides in triumph o'er the wasta. 
The pastor, pieas'd with his dire victory. 
Beholds the satiate flames in sheets asc^ the 

So Pallas' troops their scatter'd strength uniie, 
And pouring on their foes, their prince deli|fat* 

Halesus came, fierpe with desire of bkxid : 
But first collected in his arms he stood : 
Advancing then, he plied the spear so wsD, 
Ladon, Demodocus, and Pheres fell. 
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Around his head! he toM*d his glift*riog braod, 
And from Suymoaius hew'd hu better hand, 
He|d op to (^vd his throat ; thehhtiirlM a stooe 
At ThoaJi' ample front, and pierc'd the bone : 
It struck beneath the space of either eye : 
And blood, and mingled brains, together fly. 
peep skiUM in future fates, Halesus' sire 
Did with the youth to lonely groves retire : 
But , when the father's mortal race was run. 
Dire destiny laid hold upon the son, 
And hauPd him to the war, to find, beneath 
Tb' Evandrian spear, a memorable death. 
Pallas th' encounter seeks, but, ere he throws. 
To Tuscan Tyber, thus address'd his tows ; 
" O sacred stream ! direct iwr flying dart, 
And give to pass the proud Halesus' heart. 
His arms and spoils thy holy oak shall bear." 
Pleas'd with the bribe, the god receir'd his 

pray'r ; 
For, while his shield protects a friend distressM, 
The dart came driving on and piercM his breast. 

But Lausus, no small pdnion of the war, 
Permiu not panic fear to reign too far, 
Caiis'd by the death of so renownM a knight ; 
But by his own example cheers the fight. 
Fierce Abas first he slew — ^Abas, the stay 
Of Trojan hopes, and hind'rance of the day. 
The Flirygian troops escapM the Greeks in vain : 
They, and their mixM allies, now load the plain. 
., To the rude shock of war both armies came : 
Their leaders equal, and their strength the same. 
The rear so press'd the firont, they could not 

wield 
Their angry weapons, to dispute the field. 
Here Pallas urges on, and Lapsus there : 
Of equal youth and beauty both appear. 
Both by fate forbid lo breathe their native air. 
Their congress in the field great Jove with- 
stands^ 
Both doomM to fall, and fall by greater hands. 

Meantime Jutuma warns the Daunian chief 
Of Lausus' danger, urging swifl relief. 
Wtlh his driv'n chariot he divides the crowd 
And making to his friends, thus calls aloud : 
" Let none presume his needless aid to join : 
Retire, and clear the field : the fight is mine : 
To this right hand is Pallas only due : 
O ! were his &ther here, my just revenge to 

view !" 
From the forbidden •P*oe his men retir*d. 
Pallas their awe, and his stem words admirM ; 
Sbrvey'd him o'er and o'er with wond'ring 
sight, [height : 

Struck with his haughty mien, and tow'ring 
Then to the king : " Tour empty vaunts forbear: 
Success I hope i and fiae I cannot fear. 
Alive, or deaid, I shall deserve a name : 
Jove is impartial, and to both the same. 



He said, and to the void advanced his pace. 
Pale horror sate on eiich Arcadian face. 
Then TumuS, from his charkit, leaping Ught, 
Address'd himself on foot to siourle Mit. 
And, as a lion— when he spies from nr 
A bull that seems to meditate the war, 
Bending his neck, and spuming back the sand- 
Runs roaring downward fit>m his hiDy stand; 
Imagine eager Turaus not more slow. 
To rush from high on his unequal foe. 
Toung Pallas, when he saw the chief ad- 
vance 
Within due distance of his flying lance. 
Prepares to charge bun first — resolv'd to try 
If fortune would his want of force supply ; 
And thus to heav'n and Hercules address'd : 
" Alcides, once on earth Evander's guest ! 
His son adjures thee, by those holy rites. 
That hospitable board, those genial nights. 
Assist my grisat attempt to gain this prize. 
And let proud Turoos view, with dying eyes. 
His ravish'd spoils." 'T was heard, the vain 

request ; rbreast. 

Alcides moura'd, and stifled sighs within his 
Then love, to sooth his sorrow, thus began : 
" Short bounds of life are set to mortal man. 
'T is virtue's work alone to stretch the narrow 

span. 
So many sons of gods, in bloody fight 
Around the walls of Troy, have lost the light : 
My own Sarpedon fell beneath his foe ; 
Nor I, his mighty sire, could ward the blow. 
E'en Turaus shortly shall resign his breath. 
And stands already on the verge of death." 
This said, the god permito the fiital fight, 
But from the Latian fields averts lus sight. 
Now with full force his spear young Pallas 

threw; 
And, having thrown, his shming fakhion drew, 
The steel iust graz'd alone the shoulder-joint, 
And mark'd it slightly witt the glancing point. 
Fierce Tumus first to nearer distance drew. 
And pois'd hb pointed spear, before he threw : 
Then as the winged weapon whizz'd along, 
" See now," said he, '* whose arm is better 

strung." 
The spear kept on the fatal course, unstay'd 
By plates of ir'n, which o'er the shield were 

laid : [p9LM»*d, 

Through folded brass, and touffh bulUndes, it 
His coralet pierc'd, and reach'd his heart at last. 
In vain the youth tugs at the broken wood : 
The soul comes issuing with the vital blood : 
He falls : his arms upon his body sound : 
And with his bloody teeth he bites the ground, 
Turaus bestrode the corpse : << Arcadians 

hear," 
Said he: "my mesnge to your master bear: 
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Sach M the lire deieiVd, the ton I tend : 
It costs him dear to be the Phrygian's (riend. 
The lifeless body, tell him, I bestow 
ITnaskM, to rest his wand'ring ghost below." 
He said, and trampled down, with all the force 
Of his leA foot, and spurnM die wretohed corse ; 
Then snatch'd the shining belt, with gold in- 
laid— 
The belt Eiuytion's artful hands had made ; 
Where fifty fatal brides, expressed to sii^ht. 
All in the compass of (me mournful night, 
Deprived their bridegrooms of returning li^t. 

In an ill hour insulting Tumus tore 
Those golden spoils, and in a worse he wore. 
O mortals ! blind in fate, who never know 
To bear high fortunes, or endure the low ! 
The time shall come, when Tumus, but in vain, 
Shall wish untouch'd the trophies of the slain^ 
Shall wish the fatal belt were far away, 
And curse the dire remembrance of the day. 

The sad Arcadians, from th' unhappy field, 
Bear back the breathless body on a shield. 
O grace and grief of war! at once restor'd, 
With praises, to thy sire, at once deplor'd. 
One day first sent thee to the fighting field, 
Beheld whole heaps of foes in battle killM ; 
One day beheld thee dead, and borne upon thy 

shield. 
This dismal news, not from uncertain fame, 
But sad spectators, to the hero came : 
His friends up<Mi the brink of ruin stand, 
Unless relievM by his victorious hand. 
He whirls his sword around, without delay, 
And hews through adverse foes an ample way, 
To find fierce Tumus, of his conquest proud. 
Evander, Pallas, all that friendship ow*d 
To large deserts, are present to h\a eyes— 
His plighted hand, and hospitable ties. 

Four sons of Sulmo, four whom Ufens bred, 
He took in fight, and living victims led, 
To please the ghost of Pallas, and expire. 
In sacrifice, before his fun'ral fire. 
At Magus next he threw : he stoopM below 
The flying spear, and shunnM the promised 

blow," 
Then cieeping, claspM the hero's knees, and 

pray'd : 
" By young lulus, by thy father's shade, 
O ! spare my life, and send me back to see 
My longing sire, and tonder progeny. 
A lofty house I have, and wealth untold, 
In silver ingou, and in bars of gold : 
All these, and sums besides, which see no day. 
The ransom of this one poor life shall pay. 
If I survive, will Troy the less prevail ? 
A single soul's too light to turn the scale." 
He said. The hero sternly thus replied : 
*' Thy bars and ingots, and the auuM beside 



Leave for thy chUdren's lot. Thj 

broke 

AH rules of war by one relentless stroke, 
When Pallas fell : so deems, nor deems ■kme. 
My father's shadow, bat my living son.** 
. Thus having said, of kind remorse bereft. 
He seix'd his helm, and uragg'd him with his left; 
Then with his right hand, while his neck he 

wreath'd, 
Up to the hilt his shming falchion sheathM* 

Apollo's priest, Hsmonides was near : 
His holy fillets on his front appear ; 
Glitt'ring in arms, he shone amkbt the crowd. 
Much of his god, more of his purple, proud. 
Him the fierce Trojan foOow'd through the field : 
The holy coward fell ; and, fbrc'd to jield, 
Th6 prince stood o'er the priest, and, at one 

blow, 
Sent him an offering to the shades below. 
His arms Serestus on his shoulders bean, 
Design'd a trophy to the god of wars. 

Vulcanian Ceculus renews the fight, 
And Umbro, bom upon the mountain's heiglit. 
The champion cheers his troops i' enooiinter 

those, 
And seeks revenge himself on other foes. 
At Anxur's shield he drove ; and, at oneUefr, 
Both shield and arm to ground together go. 
Anxur had boasted much of magic charms, 
And thought he wore impenetrable arms, 
So made by muttor'd spell; and, fi^ tb0 

spheres, 
Had life secur'd, in vain, for length of years. 
Then Tarquitus the field in triumph trod ; 
A nymph his mother, and his sire a sod. 
Exulting in bright arms, he braves ue prince : 
With his protended lance he makes defmoe ; 
Bears back his feeble foe ; then, pressing on 
Arrests his better hand, and drags him down ; 
Stands o'er the prostrate wretch, and (as he lajr. 
Vain tales inventing, and prepar'd to pray) 
Mows oflT his head : the tmnk a moment stood, 
Then sunk, and rolPd along the sand in Mood. 
The vengeful victor thus upbraids the slain : 
" Lie there, proud man, unpitjr'd, on the plain : 
Lie there, inglorious, and without a tomb. 
Far from thy mother and thy native home, 
Expos'd to savage beasts, and hir«> 'd* prey, 
Or thrown for food to monsters of tlie .loa." 

On I«ycas and Antsus next he ran, 
Two ch^ufs of Tumus, and who led his van. 
They fled for fear ; with these, he chas'd along 
Camers tlic yellow-lock'd, and Numa strong, 
Both great in arms ; and bo Ji were fair aisd 

young. 
Gamers was son to Volscens, lately slain, 
in wealth surpassing all the Latian train, 
And in Amyclse fix'd his silent easy reign 
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And u JEgsBOD, when with heaT'n he strore, 
Stood opposite in anus to mighty Jore ; 
Mor'd all his hundred hands, prorok'd the war, 
l>efied the forky lightning from a(ar ; 
At fifty mouths his flaming breath expires, 
And flash f>r flash returns, and fires for fires ; 
In his right hand as many swords he wields, 
And takes the thunder on as many shields : 
With strength like his, the Trojan hero stood ; 
And soon the fields with falUng crops were 

strowM, 
When once hisfidchion found the taste of blood. 

With fury scarce to be conceiv'd, he flew 
Against Nipheus, whom fuur coursers drew. 
They, when they see the fiery chief advance, 
And pushing at their chests lus pointed lance, 
Wheel*d widi so swift a motion, mad with fear. 
They threw their master headlong fixMo the 

chair. 
They stare, they start, nor stop their course, 

before 
They bear the bounding chariot to the shore. 
Now Lucagus and Liger scour the plains, 
With two white steeds ; but Liger holds the 

reins. 
And Lucagus the lofty seat maintains— 
Bold brethren both. The former wavM in air 
His flaming sword : iEneas couch'd his spear, 
Unus'd to threats, and more unusM to fear. 
Then Liger thus : " Thy confidence is vain 
To 'scape from hence, as fi'om the Trojan 

plain : 
Nor these the steeds which Diomede bestrode. 
Nor this the chariot where Achilles rode : 
Nor Venus' veil is here, nor Neptune's shield : 
Thy fatal hour is come ; and this the field." 
Thus Liger vainly vaunts : the Trojan peer 
Retum'd his answer with his flying spear. 
As Lucagus, to lash his horses, bends 
Prone to Uie wheels, and his left foot protends 
Prepar'd for fight — ihe fatal dart arrives. 
And through the border of his buckler drives ; 
Pass'd through and pierc'd his groin. The dead- 
ly wound. 
Cast from his chariot, roird him on the ground : 
Whom thus the chief upbraids with scornful 

spite: 
" Blame not the slowness of your steeds in 

flight : 
Vain shadows did not force their swift retreat; 
But you yourself forsake your empty seat." 
He said and seiz'd at once the loosen'd rein : 
For Liger lay already on the plain, 
By the same shock : then, stretching out hit 

hands. 
The recreant thus his wretched life denMnda : 
** Now, by thyself; O more than mortal man! 
By h«r and him from whom thy breath begatti 
VOL. IL— 13 



Who form'd thee thus ditine, I beg thee, spare 
This forfeit life, and hear thy suppliant's pray'r." 
Thus much he spoke, and more he would have 

said, 
But the stem hero turn'd aside his head, 
And cut him short : <* I hear another man : 
Tou talk'd not thus before the fight began. 
Now take your turn ; and, as a brother should, 
Attend your brother to the Stygian flood." 
Then through his breast hb fatal sword he sent; 
And the soul issued at the gaping vent. 
As storms the , skies, and torrento tear the 

ground. 
Thus rag'd the prince, and scatter'd deaths 

around. 
At length Ascanius, and the Trojan train, 
Broke from the camp, so kmg besieg'd in vain. 
Meantime the king of gods, and mortal man, 
Held conPrence with his queen, and thus began: 
" My sister goddess, and well pleasing wife. 
Still thmk you Venus' aid supports the strife- 
Sustains her Trojans— or themselves, alone, 
With inborn valour force their fortune on? 
How fierce in fight, with courage undecay'd ! 
Judge if such warriors want immortal aid." 
To whom the goddess with the charming eyei, 
Soft in her tone, submissively replies : 
" Why, O my sov'reign lord, whose firown I 

fear. 
And cannot, unconcem'd, your anger bear^ 
YiHiy urge you thus my grief? when iff still 
(As once I was) were misvess of your will. 
From your almighty pow'r your pleasing wife 
Might gain the grace of lengthening Tumof' 

life. 
Securely snatch him from the fatal fight, 
And give him to his aged father's sight. 
Now let him perish, since you hoM it good, 
And glut the Trojans with his pious Uood. 
Tet fiom our Imeage he derives his name. 
And; in the fourth degree, firom god Pilumnoi 

came! 
Tet he devoutly pays you rites divine, 
And offers daily incense at your shrine." 
Then shortly thus the sov'reign god replied : 
« Since in my pow'r and goodness you confide, 
If, for a little space, a lengthen'd span. 
You beg reprieve for this expiring man, 
I grant your leave to take your Tumus hence 
From instant fitte, and can so far dispense. 
But, if some secret meaning lies beneath. 
To save the short4iv'd youth from destin'd 

death. 
Or, if a farther thought you entertam. 
To change the fates ; you feed your hopee in 

vain." f eyei : 

To whom the goddess thus, with weepiof 

*< And what if that raqosst, jronr tongue danisi^ 
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Tour heart ihaU gnnt — and not a short ro- 

prioTo. 
Bat length of certain lire, to Tumue give ? 
Now speedy death attends the guiltleaa jouth, 
If my presaging soul divines with truth ; 
Which, O ! I wish might err, through causelen 

fears, 
And you (for you have pow'r) prolong his 

years I" 
Thus having said, involv'd in clouds, she flies. 
And drives a storm bejfbre her through the skies. 
Swift she descends, alighting on the plain, 
Where the fierce foes a dubious flight main- 
tain. 
Of air condens'd, a spectre soon she made ; 
And, what JEneas was, suchaeemM the shade. 
AdomM with Dardan arms, the phantom bore 
His head alofl; a plumy crest he wore ; 
This hand appeared a shining sword to wield, 
And that sustain'd an imitateid shield. 
With manly mien he stalkM along the ground, 
Nor wanted voice belied, nor vaunted sound. 
(Thus haunting ghosts appear, to waking sight, 
Or dreadftil visions in our dreams by night.) 
The spectre seems the Daunian chief to dare, 
And flourishes his empty sword in air. 
At this, advancing, Tumus hurPd his spear : 
The phantom wheel'd, and seem'd to fly ibr 

fear. 
Deluded Tumus thought the Trojan fled, 
And with vain hopes his haughty fiuicy fed. 
*' Whither, O coward?*' (thus he calls aloud, 
Nor found he spoke to wind,and cbasM a cloud,) 
** Why thus forsake your bride ? Receive (rom 

me 
The &ted land you sought so long by sea.'* 
He said, and brandishmg at once his blade, 
With eager pace pursu'd the flying shade. 
By chance, a ship was (asten'd to the shore. 
Which from old Clusium king Osinius bore : 
The plank was ready laid for safe ascent ; 
For shelter there the trembling shadow bent, 
And riiipp'd, and skulk'd, and under hatches 

went: 
Exulting Tumus, with regardless haste, 
Ascends the plank, and to the galley pass'd. 
Scarce had he reach'd the prow, Satumia't 

hand 
The halsers cuts, and shoots the ship from land. 
With wind in poop, the vessel ploughs the sea, 
And measure.^ bade with speed her former way. 
Meantime £neas seeks his absent foe, 
And sends his slaughter'd troops to shades be- 
low. 
The guileful phantom now forsook the shroud^ 
And flew sublime, and vantsh'd in a cloud. 
Too late young Tumus the delusion ibond, 
Par on tha sea, itiU vatkSmg from t|ut|roQiil 



Then thankless (or a life redecm'il W diame. 
With sense of honour stung, and fiffleit Sua^ 
Fearful besides of what in fight had paaa'd. 
His hands and haggard eyes to heav'n he euL 
** O Jove !" he cried— <* fi>r what ofienoe liava I 
Deterv'd to bear this endless in&oiy ) 
Whence am I forc'd, and whither am. I bome t 
How, and with what reproach shall I racnmf 
Shall ever I behokl the Latian plain^ 
Or see Laurentum's lofty tow'rs a^mt 
What will they say of their deserting chief f 
The war was. mine : I fly from their relief! 
I led to slaughter, and in slaughter leave ; 
And e'en firom hence their dj'vag groaas reoaifttt 
Here, overHiaatch'd in fight, in beapa they Ma^ 
There, scatter'd o'er the fieUs, ignobly ^. 
Gape wide, O earth, and draw me down alife{ 
Or, oh ! ye pitying winds, a wretch relieve 1 
On sands or shelves, the splitting veaael drive ; 
Or set me shipwreck'd on some 4esert sborey 
Where no Rutulian eyes may see me jDore— 
Unknown to friends, or Ibea, or oooncioua &me^ 
Lest she should follow, and my flight proclaim.* 
Thus Tumus rav'd, and vanona &taa t^ 

volv'd : 
The choice was doubtfiU, but the death resolv^ 
And now the sword, and now the aaa,tofk 

place — 
That to revenge, and this to porga diagmee. 
Sometimes he thought to swim the stormy mva^ 
By stretch of amis the distant shore to faiii. 
Thrice he the sword essay'd, and thnce the 

flood: 
But Juno, mov'd with pity, both withstood. 
And thrice repressed his rage ; sCroi^ gales sup- 
plied. 
And push'd the vessel o'er the svrelliag tide. 
At length she lands him on his native ahoraa, 
And to his father's longing arms restores. 
Meantime, by Jove's impube, Meaeatias 

arm*d. 
Succeeding Tumus, with his ardoor warm'd 
His fabling friends, reproach'd their alimaim 

flight, 
Repell'd the victors, and reaew'd the. fight. 
Against their king the Tuscan troops coBap i ie : 
Such is their hate, and such their fierce desire 
Of wish'd revenge--on him, and him akme, 
All hands employ'd, and all their darta are 

thrown. 
He, like a solid rock by seas enck)s'd. 
To raging winds and roaring waves oppoa'd. 
From his proud summit lookmg down, disdaam 
Their empty menace, and unmov'd remaiaa. 
Beneath his feet fell haughty H^mn dead. 
Then Latagua, and Palnuis, as he fled. 
At Latagua a weighty atoee be fluag : 
Hii 6oe waa flatted^ aad hit Mml m^ 
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But Palmui from hfidad reoehrw his wound : 
Hainrtring*d hefaUsyOnd grorols oo the ground : 
Hit crett snd armour fWm hia body torn, 
Thy shoulders, Lausus, and thy head, adorn. 
Bvas and Mimas, boch of Troy, he slew. 
Mimaa his birth from fiur Pheaao drew— 
Bom on that fatal night, whoa, big with fire, 
The queen prodoc'd young Paris to his sire. 
But Paris in the Phrygian fields was slain, 
1 Unthinking Mimas on the Latian plain. 
And as a savage boar, on mountains bred, 
With Ibrest mast and fatt'ning marshes fed, 
When once he sees himself in toils encloa*d. 
By buDlsmen and their eager hounds oppos'd. 
He whets his tusks, and turns, and dares the 

war, 
Th' invaders dart their javlins from afar : 
All keep aloof, and safely shout around ; 
But none presumes to give a nearer wound : 
He frets and (roths, erects his bristled hide, 
And shakes a grove of lances from his side : 
Not otherwise the troops, with hate inspired. 
And just revenge against the tjrrant fiHd, 
Their darts with clamour at a distance drive, 
And only keep the languishM war alive. 

From Corythus came Acron to the fight. 
Who left his spouse betroth'd, and unooosum- 

mate night. 
Meientius sees him through the squadron ride* 
PlO^dof the purple favours of his bride. 
XheQ a* a hungry lion, who behoMs 
A gamesome goat who frisks about the folds, 
Or beamy stag that grazes oo the plain- 
He runs, he roars, he shakes his rising mane. 
He grins, and opens wide his greedy jaws : 
The prey lies panting underneath his paws : 
He fills his fainish'd maw ; his mouth runs o^er 
With unehew'd morsels, while he chums the 

gore: 
So proud Mezentius rushes on nis foes, 
And first unhappy Acron overthrows ; 
Stretch'd at his length, he spurns the swarthy 
ground [the wound. 

The Umctt, besmear'd with bkK>d, lies broken in 
Then, with disdain, the haughty victor view'd 
Orodes flying, nor the wretch pursu'd, 
Nor thought the dastard's back deserv'd a 
wound, [ground: 

But, running, gain'd th' advantage of the 
Then turoing short, he met him face to face, 
Tagive his victory the better grace. 
Orodes falls, in equal fight oppress*d : 
Mozwtius fix'd his foot upon his breast, 
And rested lanoe ; and thus aloud he cries : 
'* Lo ! here the champion of my rebels lies !" 
The fiaUb around with " 16 Pisan!" ring; 
Andp^ of sboula applaud the ooaqu'riag 
iOng. 



At this the vanquish'd, with bis dying breath, 
Thus faintly spoke, and prophesy'd in death : 
** Nor thou, proud man, unpunish'd shah re- 



Like death attends thee on this fatal plain." 
Then, sourly smiling, thus the king replied : 
" For what belongs to me, let Jove provide : 
But die thou first, whatever chance eimie." 
He said, and from the wound the weapon 

drew. 
A hov'ring mist came swimming o*er his sights 
And sealed his eyes in everlasting night. 

By Csdicus, Alcath6us was slain : 
S aerator laid Hydaspes on the plain : 
Orses the strong to greater strength must yield : 
He, with Parthenius, were by Rapokill*d. 
Then brave Messapus Ericetes slew, 
Who from Lycaon's blood his lineage drew. 
But from his headstrong horse his fate he found, 
Who threw his master, as he made a bound : 
The chief, alighting, struck him to the ground ; 
Then Clonius, hand to hand, on foot assails : 
The Trojan sinks^ and Neptune's son prevails. 
Agis the Lycian, stepping forth with pride. 
To single fight the boklest foe defied ; 
Whom Tuscan V alerus by force o*ercame, 
And not belied his mighty fiither's fame. 
Salius to death the great Authronius sent 
But the same fate the victor underwent. 
Slain by Nealces* hand, well skillM to throw 
The flying dart, and draw the far-deceiving bow. 
Thus equal deaths are dealt with equal chance: 
By turns they quit their ground, by turns ad* 

vance, 
Victors and vanquish'd in the various field. 
Nor wh(4l7 overcome, nor wholly yield. 
The gods from heav'n survey the fatal strife^ ^ 
And moum the miseries of human life. 
Above the rest, two goddesses appear 
Concera'd for each : here Venus, Juno there. 
Amidst the crowd, infernal Ate shakes 
Her scourge aloft, and crest of hissing snakes. 
Once more the proud Mezentius, with disdain. 
Brandished his spear, and rash'd into the plain. 
Where tow'ring in the midmost rank he stood, 
Like tan Orion stalking o^er the flood, 
(When with his brawny breast he cuts Htm 

waves. 
His shoulders scarce the topmost bilkiw laves,) 
Or like a mountain-ash, whose roots are spread^ 
I>eep fiz'd in earth— in duuds he hides his head. 

The Trojan prince behekl him from afar. 
And dauntless undertook the doubtful war. 
Collected in his strength, and like a rock 
Pois'd on his base, Mezentius stood the shock. 
He stood, and measuring first wHh careful eyef 
The space his spear couM reach, aloud h« 
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** My strong right hand and sword assist my 

stroke! 
(Those only gods Mezentius will invoke,) 
His armour, fr(>m the Trojan pirate torn, 
By my triumphant Lausus shall be worn.'* 
He said ; and with his utmost force he threw 
The massy spear, which hissing as it flew, 
Reach'd the celestial shield : that stoppM the 

course ; 
But glancing thence, the yet unbroken force 
Took a new bent obliquely, and, betwixt 
The side and boweb, fam'd Antoris fix*d. 
Antoris had from Argos travelled far, 
Alcides' friend, and brother of the war; 
TtU, tir'd with toils, fair Italy he chose ; 
And in Evander's palace sought repose. 
Now falling by another's wound, his eyes 
He cast to heaven, on Argos thinks, and dies. 

The pious Tr^an then his jav'lin sent : 
The shield gave way : through triple plates it 

went 
Of solid brass, of linen triply toU'd, 
And three bull-hides, which round the buckler 

roll»d, 
All these it pass'd, resistless in the course. 
Transpierced his thigh, and spent its dying 

force. 
The gaping wound gush'd out a crimson flood. 
The Trojan, glad with sight of hostile blood, 
His falchion drew, to closer fight addressed, 
And with new force his fainting foe oppress'd. 
His father's peril Lausus view'd with grief: 
He sigh'd, he wept, he ran to his relief. 
And here heroic youth, 't is here I must 
To thy immortal memory be just, 
And sing an act so noble and so new, 
Posterity will scarce believe 't is true. 
PainM with the wound, and useless for the fight, 
The father sought to save himself by flight: 
Encumber'd, slow he dragg*d the spear along, 
Which piercM his thigh and in his buckler hung^ 
The pious youth, resolv'd on death, below 
The lifted sword, springs forth to face the foe ; 
Protects his parent, and prevents the blow. 
Shouts of applause ran ringing through the field. 
To see the son the vanquish'd father shield. 
All fir^d with gen'rous indignation, strive, 
And, with a storm of darts, to distance drive 
The Trojan chief, who, held at bay from far. 
On his Vulcanian orb sustain'd the war. 
As, Mihen thick hail comes ratt'ling in the 

wind. 
The ploughman, passenger, and lab'ring hind 
For shelter to ihe neighboring covert fly, 
Or hous'd, or safe in hollow caverns, lie ; 
3001, that o'erblown, when heav*n above them 

■miles. 
Return to travail, and renew their toils : 



iEneas, thus o'erwhehn'd on evNy mde^ 
The storm of daru, undaunted, did abide ; 
And thus to Lausus loud with MtoHj thrett'- 

ning cried : 
" Why wilt thou rush to certain death, and nfa. 
In rash attempU, beyond thy tender age, 
Betray'd by pious love ?"— Nor, tbos Satbonm 
The youth desisU, but with insulting eeora 
Provokes the lingering princei wiioee petiaoee 

tir»d, 
Gave place ; and all his breast with fiirj fii'd. 
For now the Fates prepared their Aatptafd 

■hears ; 
And lifted high the flaming sword appean, 
Which fiiU descending, with a frightful awmy, 
Through shield and corslet forc'd the i 

way, 
And buried deep in his &ir boeom lay. 
The purple streams through the thm i 

strove, 
And drench'd the embroidered coat hb 



wove ; 
And life at length forsook his heaving heaiC, 
Loath from so sweet a mansion to depart. 
But when, with bk>od and paleoeaa all </«»• 

spread. 
The pious prince beheld young Lamoa deadt 
He grievOd, he wept ; (the sight an umfe 

brought 
Ofhis own filial love— a sadly pleasiiig dioaghl;} 
Then stretchM his hand to bold him up, mi 

said : 
" Poor hapless youth ! what praisee can be paid 
To love so great, to such transcendent store 
Of early worth, and sure presage of more ! 
Accept whate'er ^neas can afibrd : 
Untouched thy arms, untaken be thy sword ; 
And all that pleas'd the living, still remain 
Inviolate, and sacred to the sUiin. 
Thy body on thy parents I bestow. 
To rest thy soul, at least, if shadows know, 
Or have a sense of human things below. 
There to thy fellow-ghosts with glory teU 
'T was by the great iGneas' hand I feU." 
With this his distant friends he beckons near, 
Provokes their duty, and prevents their fear ; 
Himself assists to lift him from the ground, 
With clotted locks and blood thatwellVi from 

out the wound. 
Meantime, his father, now no father, atood, 
And wash'd his wounds, by TybeHs yeQow 

flood 
Oppress'd with anguish, panting, and o'erapoaC, 
His fainting limbs against an oak he leant. 
A bough his brazen helmet did sustain. 
His heavier arms lay scatter'd on the plain : 
A chosen train of youth around him standi 
His drooping head was rested on his huds 
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His gruly bemrd hii penme boMm sought ; 
And all oo Lausus ran his restleas thought. 
Careful, ooocem'd, his danger to proTont, 
He much inquir'd, and man/ a message sent 
To warn him from the field — alas ! in vain ! 
Behold bis mournful followers bear him slain : 
O'er his broad shield still gush'd' the yawning 

wound, 
And drew a bloody trail along the ground. 
Far off ho heard their cries, far off divin'd 
The dire event with a foreboding mind. 
With duMt he sprinkled first his hoary head ; 
Then both his lifted hands to heaven he spread ; 
Last, the dear corpse embracing, thus he said : 
** What joys, alas * could thir firail being give, 
That I have been so covetous to live ? 
To see my son, and such a son, resign 
Hii life a ransom for preserving mine ? 
And am I then preservM, and art thou lost ? 
How much too dear has that redemption cost ? 
'T is now my bitter banishment I feel : 
This is a wound too deep for time to heal. 
My guilt thy growing virtues did defame ; 
My blackness blotted thy unblemish'd name. 
ChasM from a throne, abandoned, and exil'd 
For foul misdeeds, were punishments too mild : 
I ow'd my people these, and, from their hate, 
With less resentment could have borne my fate 
And yet I live, and yet sustain the sight 
Of hated men, and of more hated lights 
But will not long.*' With that he rais'd from 

ground 
His fainting limbs, that stagger'd with his 

wound; 
Tet, with a mind resolv'd and unappall'd 
With pains or perils, for his courser call'd — 
Well mouthM, well-managed, whom himself did 

dress 
With daily care, and mounted with success— 
His aid in arms, his ornament in peace. 

Soothing his courage with a gentle stroke, 
The steed seem'd sensible while thus he spoke : 
** O Rhoebus ! we have livM too long for me— 
If life and long were terms that could agree. 
This day thou either shalt bring back the head 
And bloody trophies of the Trojan dead— 
This day thou either shalt revenge my wo. 
For murder'd Lausus, on his cruel foe ; 
Or, if inexorable Fate deny 
Our conquest, with thy conquerM master die ; 
For, af\er such a lord, I rest secure. 
Thou wilt no foreign reins, or Trojan load, en- 
dure." 
He said : and straight th' officious courser 

kneels. 
To take his wonted weight. His hands he fills 
With pointed jav'fins ; on his head he lac'd 
His (^tt'ring hefan, which terribly was grac'd 



With waving horse-hair, nodding ihiiD a&r ; 
Then spurr'd his thund'ring steed amidst the war- 
Love, anguish, wrath, and grief, to madness 

wrought, [thought 

Despair, and secret shame, and oonsciour 
Of inborn worth, his laboring soul oppress'd, 
Roll'd in his eyes, and rag'd within his breast. 
Then loud he call'd ^neas thrice by name : 
The loud repeated voice to glad ^neas came. 
'< Great Jove," he said, **and the far-shooting 

god, 
Inspire thy nund to make thy challenge good !" 
He spoke no more, but hastened, void of fear, 
And threaten'd with his long protended spear. 
To whom Mezentius thus : '< Thy vaunU are 

vain. 
My Lausus lies extended on the plain : 
Ho 's lost ! thy conquest ia already woo : 
The wretched sire is murder'd in the son. 
Nor fate I fear, but all ihe gods defy. 
Forbear thy threats : my bus'ness is to die. 
But first receive this parting legacy." 
He said : and straight a wlurling dart he sent : 
Another afler, and another, went 
Round in a spacious ring he rides the field, 
And vainly plies th' impenetrable shield. 
Thrice rode he round, and thrice iEneas wheel'd, 
Tum'd as he tum'd : the golden orb withstood 
The strokes and bore about an iron wood 
Impatient of delay, and weary grown, 
Still to defend, and to defend alone. 
To wrench the darts which in his buckler light, 
Urg'd and o'erlabour'd in unequal fight — 
At length resolv'd, he throws, with all his force, 
Full at the temples of the warrior horse. 
Just were the stroke was aim'd, th' unerring 

spear [ear. 

Made way, and stood transfix'd through either 
Seiz'd wiUi unwonted pain, surprised with fright, 
The wounded steed curvets, and, rais'd upright, 
Lights on his feet before ; his hoofs behind 
Spring up in air ak>fl, and lash the wind 
Down comes the rider headlong from his height ; 
His horse came afler with unwieldy weight, 
And, flound'ring forward, pitching on his head. 
His lord's encumber'd shoulder overlaid. 
From either host, the mingled shouts and cries 
Of Trojans and Rutulians rend the skies : 
^neas, hast'ning, wav'd his fiital sword 
High o'er his head, with this reproachful word: 
" Now, where are now the taunts, the fierce 

disdain 
Of proud Mezentius, and the lofty strain !" 

Struggling, and wildly staring on the skies 
With scarce rccoveHd sight, he thus replies : 
"Why these insulting words, this waste of 

breath. 
To louls undaunted, and secure of death 7 . 
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*T is DO diahooour fer the brmTe to die ; 
Kor came I here with hope of victory : 
Nor aak I life, nor fought with that design. 
Ab I had iM*d my fortune, use thou thine. 
My dying ton contracted no tuch bend : 
The gift is hatefiil from his murderer's hand. 
For this, this only favour let me sue. 
If pity can to cooqueHd fbee be due, 
Refuse it not: but let my body have 
The last retreat of human kind, a grave. 
Too well I know the insuUmg people's hate. 
Protect me from their vengeance after fate : 
This refuge for my poor remains provide ; 
And lay my mucMov'd Lausus by my side." 
He said, and to the sword his throat applied. 
The crimson stream distain'd his arms around, 
And the disdainful soul came rushing through 
the wound. 



BOOK XL 

ARGUMCirr. 

JBneas erects a trophy of the spoils of Mexentius* 
grants a truce for tninring the dead, and sends 
home thebodx of Faltss with great MMemnltx. 
Latlnus calls a council, to propose olfers of peace 
toiEneas; which occasions great animosity be* 
twlxt Turoui and Drances. In the mean time 
there Is a sharp engagement of the horse ; where* 
in CaroUla signalises herself, Is killed, and the 
Latino troops are entirely defeated. 

Scarce had the rosy rooming rais'd her head 
Above the waves, and lefl her wat'ry bed : 
The pious chief, whom double cares attend, 
For his unburied soldiers and his fViend, 
Yet first to heav*n performM a victor's vows : 
He baHd an ancient oak of all her boughs ; 
Then on a rising ground the trunk he plac'd, 
Which with the spoils of his dead foe ho graced. 
The coat of arms by proud Mczentius worn, 
Now on a naked snag in triumph borne, 
Was hung on high, and glittered fi^m afar, 
A trophy sacred to the god of war. 
Above his arms, fU'd on the leafless wood, 
Appear'd his plumy crest, besmeor'd with blood. 
His brazen buckler on the left was seen : 
Truncheons of shiver'd lances hung between ; 
And on the right was plac'd his corslet, bor'd ; 
And to the neck was tied his unavailing sword. 
A crowd of chiefs enclose the godlike man, 
Who, thus, conspicuous in the midst, began : 
•* Our toils, my friends, are crown'd mlh sure 

success i 
The greater port perfomi'd, achieve the less. 
Now follow cheerful to the trembling ton^n : 
Press but an entrance, and presume it wim. 
Fear is no more : for fierce Mezentius lies, 



As the first fruits of viar, ai 
Tumus shall fall extended oil the pkk, 
And, in this omen, is abeady lUiii. 
Prepar'd in arms, purtue your ^»9PJ cbaoce 
That none imwam'd may plead hw ignannca ; 
And I, at heaven's appmnled hour, may fiad 
Tour vrarlike ensigns waving in the wiodL 
Meantime the rites and fim'ial pomps prepare. 
Due to your dead companions of tbo war— 
The last respect the living can beatow. 
To shieU their shadows firom coBtempt below. 
That oonqner'd earth be theirs, fiir whidk they 

fought, [boQglit. 

And which for us with their own blood i£«y 
But fint the corpse of oar tmhappj friend 
To the sad city of Evander seod. 
Who, not inglorious in his age's bloom. 
Was hurried hence by too severe a doom." 
Thus, weeping, while he spoke, he took his 

way. 
Where, new in death, lamented Pallas laj. 
AccBtes watch'd the corpse, wheee yoodi de- 

serv'd 
The father's trust; and now the son he serv'd 
With equal faith, but less auspicioos care : 
Th' attendants of the slain his sorrow share. 
A troop of Trojans miz'd with these appear. 
And mourning matrons vrith dishevelPd bair. 
Soon as the prince appears, they raise aery ; 
All beat their breasts, and echoes rend the sigr. 
They rear his drooping (breheadfromthe groond: 
But, when iEneas view'd the grisly wound 
Which Pallas in his manly bosom bore 
And the fair fiesh distain'd with purple gore ; 
First, melting into tears, the pious man 
Deplor'd so sad a sight, then thus began : 
« Unhappy youth ! when fortune gave the rest 
Of my full wishes, she refus'd the best ! 
She came ; but brought not thee along, to bless 
My longing eyes, and share in my success : 
She gnidg'd thy safe return, the triumphs due 
To prosp'rous valour, in the puUic view. 
Not thus I promis'd, when thy &ther lent 
Thy needless succour with a sad consent; 
Embrac'd me, parting for th' Etrurian land, 
And sent me to possess a large command. 
He wamM, and from his own experience told. 
Our foes were warlike, disciplin'd, and bold. 
And now, perhaps, in hopes of thy return 
Rich odours on his loaded altars bum, 
While we, with vain officious pomp, prepare 
To send him bark his portion of the war, 
A bloody breathless body, which can owe 
No farther debt, but to the pow'rs below. 
The wretched father, ere his race is run. 
Shall view the funVal honours of his son ! 
These arc my triumphs of the Latian war, 
Fruits of my plighted faith and boasted care 
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And yet, 

A BOO, wboae dcttk diMnc'd hif anoMliy : 
Thou thalt not bbuh, old nuui, bowerer giWd : 
Thy Pallas no diihooMt wound rvceiv'd : 
He died no death to make thee wish* too late, 
Thou hadst not liv*d toeee hieshameAil fate. 
Bat what achampioB has th' Aaeonian coast, 
And what a friend hast thoa, Asoamns, lost !" 
Thus hating mourn'd, he gare the word 



The lanee ofPiOat, and the crinMon crest, 
Are borne behind > tlie Tictor seisPd the rest 
The nnnreh begins; th» trnmpeiB hoarsely 



To raise the breathless body from the grouid ; 
And chose a thousand horse, the flbw'r of aU 
His warhke troops, to wait the fbneral, 
To bear him back and share Et ander's grieP- 
A weU-beeoming, but a weak relief. 
Of oaken twi^ they twist an easy bier, 
Thea on their shoulders the sad burden rear. 
The body on his rural hearse is heme : 
Stre w'd leaves and flm'ral greens the bier adora. 
All pale he lies, and looks a tovelyflowV, 
New oropt by Tirgin bands, to dress the bow'r : 
TTofiuled yet, boft yet anted below, [shall owe. 
No more to mother-earth or the grerai stem 
Then two &ir vests, of wond'rous work and cost, 
Of purple woven, aiklwith gold emboss'd, 
For ornament the Trojan hero brought. 
Which with her hands Sklonkn Dido wroagbt. 
One vest arrajr'd the corpse; and one they 

spiead 
0%rhis dos'd eyes, and wrapt around his head. 
That, when the yeflow hair in flame shookl fall. 
The ratrhing fire might bom the goklea canU 
Besides, the spoils of foes in battle slain, 
When he descended on the Latian plain — 
Arms, trappings, horses — by (he hearse are led 
Id \ao% array---(h' achievements of the dead. 
Then pinioa'd with their hands behind, appear 
Th' mihappy captives, marching in the rear, 
Appointed oflTrings in the victors nande. 
To sprinkle with their blood the funeral flame. 
Inferior trophies by the drieft are borne : 
Gauntlets and helms their loaded hands adorn ; 
And fair inscriptions fiz'd, and titles read 
Of Latian leaders oonqueHd by the dead. 

AcoBtes on hts pupil's corpse attends. 
With feeble steps, supported by his friends. 
Pausing at every pace, in sorrow drown'd, 
Betwixt their arms he sinks upon the ground ; 
Where grov'ling while he lies in deep despair, 
He beats his breast, and rends his hoary hair. 
The champion's chariot next is seen to roU, 
Besmeared with hostile blood, and honourably 

foul 
To close the pomp, JEthon, the steed of state, 
Is led, the fun'rals of his lord to wait. 
StrippM of his trappings, with a suQea pace 
Ue walks ; and the hig tears run rolUng down 



The pikes and lanpes trail akog the ground. 
Thus while the Trogan and Aroidian horse 
To Palantean tow'rs direct their course. 
In long procession rank'd ; the pious chief 
Stopp'd in the rear, and gave a vent to grisf. 
** The puMio care,** be said, << which war aU 

tends, 
Diverts our present woes, at least sospendsi 
Peace with the manes of great PaOas dwell ! 
Hail, holy relics ! and a last farewell !" 
He said no more, but, inly though he moum'd, 
Restrain'd his tears, and to die camp retum'd. 
Now suppliants, from Latt«ntnm sent, de- 



A trace, with dive-brancbes in their hand: 
Obtest his clemency, and from the plain 
Beg leave to draw the bodies of their slain. 
They plead, thiu none tfaooe common rilea 

deny 
To conquor'd foes Aat b fair battle die. 
An cause of hate was ended in their death ; 
Nor could he war with bodies void of breath. 
A king, they hop'd, wodd hear a king's re* 

quest. 
Whose SOB he onea was calTd, and once hit 
guest. 
Their suit, ivhich was too just to be denied. 
The hero grants, and fiuther thus replied : 
** O Latian princes ! how severe a fate 
In causeless quarrels has involved your state, 
And arm^d against an unoflTending man, 
Who sought your friendship ere the war began ; 
You beg a truce, which I would gladly give. 
Not only for the slain, but those who five. 
I came not hither but by heavVi's command, 
And sent by fate to share the Latian land. 
Nor wage I wars unjust : your king denied 
My prafler'd friendship and my promisM bride ; 
Left me for Tnmus. Turnus dien should try 
His cause in arms, to conquer or to die. 
My right and his are in dispute : the slain 
Fell without fkult, our quarrel to maintain. 
In equal arms let us alone contend ; 
And let him vanquish, whom his fates befriend. 
This is the way (so tell him) to possess 
The royal virgin, and restore the peace. 
Bear this my message back— with ample leave 
That your sUin fnends may ffan'ral rites re- 
ceive." 
Thus having said— the ambassadors, amai^d, 
Stood mute a while, and on eftd) other gax'd. 
Drances, their chief, wbo harboured in Ui 



Long hate to Turnus, as Us foe profhsi^d, 
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Brok« silence fint, and to the godlike man 
With graceful action bowing, thus began : 
" Auspicious prince, in arms a mighty name, 
But yet whose actions lar transcend your fame ! 
Would 1 your justice or your ibcce express 
Thoughts can but equal; and all words are 

less. 
Your answer we shall thankfully relate, 
And favours granted to the Latian state. 
If wish'd success our labours shall attend, 
Think peace concluded, and the king your 

friend: 
Let Tumus leave the realm to your command ; 
And seek alliance in some other land: 
Build you the city which your fates assign ; 
We shall be proud in the great work to join." 
Thus Drances ; and his words so well persuade, 
The rest empowered, that soon a truce is made. 
Twelve days the term allowM: and, during 

those, 
Latians and Trojans, now no longer foes, 
Mix'd in the woods, for fim'ral pUes prepare 
To fell the timber, and forget the war. 
Loud axes through the groaning groves re- 
sound : 
Oak, mountain-ash, and poplar, spread tho 

ground; 
FiA &1I from high ; and some the trunks receive 
In loaden wains ; with wedges some they cleave. 

And now the fatal news by Fame is blown 
Through the short circuit of th' Arcadian town, 
Of Pallas slain— by Fame, which just before 
His triumphs on distended pinions bore. 
Rushing from out the gate, the people stand. 
Each with a fun'ral flambeau in his hand. 
Wildly they stare, distracted with amaxe : 
The fields are lightenM with a fiery blare, 
That casts a sullen splendour on their friend*-— 
The marching troop which their dead prince 

attends. 
Both parties meet : they raise a ddeful cry : 
The matrons from the walls with shrieks reply ; 
And their mixM moummg rends the vaulted 

sky. 
The town is fiU'd with tumult and with tears, 
TiU the loud clamours reach Evander*s ears : 
Forgetful of his state, he runs along, 
With a disordered pace, and deaves the throng ; 
Falls on the corpse ; and groaning there he lies. 
With silent grief, that speaks but at his eyes. 
Short sighs and sobs succeed ; till sorrow breaks 
A passage, and at once he weeps and speaks : 
•< O Pallas ! thou hast fail'd thy plighted word ! 
To fight with caution, not to tempt the sword. 
I wam'd thee, but in vain ! for well I knew 
What perils youthful ardour would pursue- 
That boiling blood would carry thee too fiir. 
Young as tlum wert in dangers, raw to war ! 



curst essay of arms ! disastrous doMs! 
Prelude of bloody fields, and fights to oone t 
Hard elements of inauspicioua war I 

Yain vows to heav*n, and unavailing care! 
Thrice happy thou, dear partner of my bed, 
WhoM holy soul the stroke of Fortnne fled — 
Precious of ills, and leaving me behind, 
To drink the dregs of life, by fiite assign'd» 
Beyond the goal of nature I have gone : 
My Pallas late set out, but reach*d too aoon. 
If^ for my league against th* Ausonian state. 
Amidst their weapons I had found my fioo, 
(Deserved fimn them,) then I had been retumM 
A breathless victor, and my son had monm'd* 
Yet will I not my Trojan friend upbraid, 
Nor grudge th' alliance I so gladly made. 
'T was not his fault my Pallas fell so yoong,. 
But my own crime for having liv'd too long. 
Yet, since the gods bad desiin'd him to die, 
At least, he led the way to victory : 
First for his fi-iends be won the fiUal sIkmv, 
And sent whole herds of slaughter'd Iom h^- 

fore— 
A death too great, too glorious to deplore. 
Nor will I aik) new honours to thy grave 
Content with those the Trojan bwo gav^— 
That funeral pomp thy Phrygian friend* de- 

sign»d. 
In which the Tuscan chie& and army job*d. 
Great spoils and trophies, gain'd by thee tbej 

bear: 
Then let thy own achievements be thy riiare. 
E'en thou, O Tumus, hadst a trophy stood. 
Whose mighty trunk had better grac'd the wood, 
If Pallas had arriv'd, with equal length 
Of years, to match thy bulk with eqwl strength. 
But why, unhappy man ! dost thou detain 
These troops, to view the tears thou shedd'st in. 

vain? 
Go, friends ! this message to your k>rd relate t 
Tell him, that, if I bear my bitter fiue. 
And, afler Pallas' death, live Ungeffiog on, 
'T is to behold his vengeance fbr my soq» 

1 stay for Turnus, whose devoted head 
Is owing to the living and the dead. 
My son and I expect it fit>m his hand ; 
'T is all that he can give, or we demand. 
Joy is no more : but I would gladly go, 
To greet my Pallas with such news bekm." 

The mom had now dispeU'd the shades of 
night. 
Restoring toils, when she restored the light. 
The Trojan king, and Tuscan chief < 
To raise the piles ak)ng the winding strand. 
Their fiiends convey the dead to fun'ral fires ; 
Black smoold'ring smoke from the green wood* 
expires ; [retiree. 

The light of heaven ischok'd, and the newdajr 
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Then thrice aroand the kindled piles they go, 
(For ancient custom had ordain'd it eo,) 
Thrice hone and ibot ahout the (ires are led ; 
And thrice with loud laments they hail the dead. 
Tears trickling down their breasts, bedew the 

ground; 
And drums and trumpets mix their mourdol 



Amid the blaze, their picas brethren throw 
The spoils in battle taken from the fb»— 
Helms, bits embo«s'd, and swords of shining 

steel: 
One casts a target, one a charioUwheel : 
Some to their fellows their own arms restore'— 
The &lchions which in luckless fight they bore, 
Their bucklers piercM, their darts bestow'd in 

?axn, 
And shiveHd lances gather'd from the plain. 
Whole herds of olferVi bulls, about the fire, 
And bristled boars, and woolly sheep, expire. 
Around the piles a careful troop aiteods. 
To watch the wasting flames, and weep their 

burning fi'iend*-- 
Ling*ring along the shore, till dewy night 
New decks the face of heav'n with starry light. 

The conquered Latians, with like pious care, 
Piles without number for their dead prepare. 
Part, in the places where they fell, are laid ; 
And part are to the neighboring fields oonToy'd. 
The corpse of kings, and captains of renown, 
Borne off* in state, are bury'd in the town ; 
The rest unhoooinr'd, and without a name, 
Are cast a common heap to feed the flame. 
Trojans and Latians vie with like desires 
To make the field of battle shine with fires ; 
And the promiscuous Uaze to heaT^n aspires. 

Now had the morning thrice renewed the 
light, 
And thrice dispelled the shadows of the night, 
When those who round the wasted fires remain, 
Perform the last sad office to the slain. 
They rake the yet warm ashes fit>m below ; 
These, and the bones unbum'd, in earth be- 
stow: 
These relics with their country rites they grace, 
And raise a mount of turf to mark the place. 

But, in the palace of the king, appears 
A scene more solemn, and a pomp of tears. 
Maids, matrons, widows, mix their oommon 



Orphans their sires, and sires lament their sons. 
All in that universal sorrow share*^ 
And curse the cause of this unhappy war — 
A brok«ui league, a bride unjustly sought, 
A crown ustirp'd, with which their blood is 
bought. [name 

These are the crimes, with which they load the 
Of Tumus, and on him alone exclaim : 



<' Let him, who lords it o^er th' Ausoniaa land. 
Engage (he Trojan hero hand to hand ; 
His is the gain : our lot is but to senre : 
'T is just the sway he seeks he should deserve." 
Thii Drances aggravates ; and adds, with spite, 
Hb fi>e expects, and dares him to the fight. 
Nor Tumus wants a party, to support 
His cause and credit in the Latian court. 
Hii former acts secure his present fame ; 
And the queen shades him with her mighty 



While thus their &ctious minds with tarj 
bum. 
The legates from th' JEtolian prince retum t 
Sad news they bring, that, after all the cost 
And care emj^oyM, their embassy is lost ; 
That Diomede refus'd his aid in war, 
Unmov'd with presents, and as deaf to pmy'r. 
Some new alliance must elsewhere be sought, 
Or peace with Troy on hard conditions bought. 

Latinos, stmk in sorrow, finds too late, 
A foreign son is pointed out by fate ; 
And, tall iEneas shall Lavinia wed. 
The wrath of heav'n is hov'ring o*er his head* 
The gods, he saw, espous'd the juster side. 
When late their titles in the fiekl were tried : 
Witness the fresh laments, and fuaVal tears 
tmdried. 

Thus full of anxious thought, he summons aft 
The Latian senate to the council hall. 
The princes come, commanded by their head, 
And crowd the paths that to the palace lead. 
Supreme in pow'r, and reverenc*d for his- 

years. 
He takes the throne, and in the midst appears. 
Mijestically sad, he sits in state. 
And bids his envoys their success relate. 

When Venuhis began, the murm'ring souni 
Was hush'd, and sacred silence reign'd around. 
« We have," said he, « peribrmM your higb 



And pass'd with peril a long tract of land : 
We reach'd the place desir'd; with wonder 

filPd, 
The Grecian tents and rising towers beheld. 
Great Diomede has compass'd round with 

walls 
The city, which Argyripabe calls. 
From hjs own Argos nam'd : we touch'd witb 

joy, 

The royal hand that raz'd unhappy Troy. 
When introduc'd, oor presents first we bring, 
Then crave an instant audience with the king. 
His leave obtain'd, our native soil we name. 
And tell th' important cause for which w# 



Attentively he heard us while we spoke ; 
Then with soft scents and a pleasing look, 
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AuMoitii nee, of old 
Renown'd for poaee, and for an MLfgb of gold, 
What madneaahaa your aher'd naadM poaseaaMi 
To change for war hereditary rest, 
Solicit arms aaknowa, and tempt the sword— 
A needleat ill jrour aneeatort abhorr'd? 
We — for mjeeif I apeak, and all the name 
Of Grecians, who to Troy's destruction came— 
(Omitting those who were in battle slain. 
Or home by rolling Simoisto the main ;) 
Not one but sufiePd, and too dearly bought 
The prise of honour which in arms he soogfat. 
Some doom'd to death, and some in exile driven, 
Outoasu, abandoned bf the care of heaT>i^- 
So worn, so wretched, so despised a crew, 
As e'en old Priam might with pity view» 
Witness the vessels 1^ MfaierTa toss'd 
In sCOrm— the vengefid Capharean coast— 
Th' Bubosan rock*— the prince, whose brother 

kNi 
Our armies torerenge his injorM bed. 
In Egypt UmU Ulysses, with his men, 
Have seen Charybdis, and the Cycbps' den. 
Why sboukl I name Idomeneus, in vain 
Restor'd to sceptres, and expellM again 7 
Or young AchiHes, by hb rival slain? 
E'en he, the king of men, the foremost name 
Of all the Greeks, and most renown'd by fome. 
The proud revenger of another's wifo, 
Tet by his own lulult'ress bst his life — 
FeD athis threshoki ; and the spoils of Troy 
The foul polluters of his bed enjoy. 
The gods have envied me the sweets of life, 
JVIy much-lov'd country and my more lov'd 

wife; 
Banish'd from both, I mourn ; while in the sky, 
TransformM to birds, my lost con^anioos fly : 
Hovering about the coasts, they make their 



And cuflTthe cliffe with pinions not their own. 
What squalid spectres, in the dead of night, 
Break my short sleep, and skim before my 

sight! 
I might have promis'd to myself those harms. 
Mad as I was, when I with mortal arms, 
Presom'd against immortal pow'rs to move. 
And violate with wounds the queen of love. 
Such arms this hand shall never more emptoy ; 
No hate remains with me to ruin'd Troy. 
I war not with its dust ; nor am I glad 
To think of past events, or good or bad. 
Tour presents I return : whate'er you bring 
To boy my friendship, send the Trojan king. 
We met in fight : I kiiow him to my cost : 
With what a whirling force his lance he toss'd ! 
Heav'ns ! what a spring was in his arm, to 

throw! [blow! 

How high he heU his shield, and rose at evVy 



Had Troy prodnoM two mort his antdi m 
might [&fkts 

They wouk) have chang'd Ike fortoM of IW 
The invaaioB of the Ghredw had been reloRi'dr 
Ov empires wasted and our dties boRiM* 
The kmg defence the Trojan people wadii, 
Thd war protracted, and the siege deky'dy 
Were due to Hector*s and this bero^ haad : 
Both brave alike, andeqaal in rrsniliiid ; 
jEneas, nel inferior in the field, 
In pk»t» rev'rence to the godsezceU'd. 
Make peace, ye Latians, and avoid wi&cuv 
Th* impending dangers of a fetal war.' 
Ho said no more; hi with this cold e a ens a , 
Refes'd th' alliance, and advis'd a troee." 

Thus Venokis conchided his report. 
A jarring murmur filPd the fectioos coort : 
As when a torrent rolls with rapid feren, 

o^er the skmes that atop Ibsir 



The flood coMtrain'd within a soaa^ f^i^ 
Roais horrible akmg th' uneasy raoe ; 
White foam in gathering eddies 
The rocky shores rebeUow to the 
The murmur ceas*d: then ftoB Us loi^ 



The king invok'd the gods, and thus befim: 

** I wish, ye Latians, what we now dehnta 

Had beeft resdv'd before it was too lato. 

Much better had it been for youi and no, 

Unforc'd to this our last necessity, 

To have been earlier wise than now to call 

A council, when the foe surrounds the waU. 

O citizens, we wage unequal war, 

With men, not only heaven's peculiar care, 

But heav'n's own race— «aiooBquer'd in tiie 

fieU, 
Or conquer'd, yet unknowing how to yidd. 
What hopes you bad in Diomede lay down : 
Our hopes roust centre on ouraelveB alone. 
Yet those how feebks, and indeed how vain, 
You see too well ; nor need my words explain. 
YanquishM without resource— laid flat by 

fate — 
Factions within, a foe without the gate ! 
Not but I grant that all performed their parte 
With manly force, and with undaunted hearte : 
With our united strength the war we wag'd; 
With equal numbers, equal arms, engag'd : 
You see th* event. — Now hear what I propose. 
To save our firiends, and satisfy our foes. 
A tract of land the Latians have possess'd 
Along the Tyber, stretching to the west, 
Which now Rutulians and Auruncans till ; 
And their miz'd cattle graze the firuitfd htfi. 
Those raounUins fiUM with firs, that Wwer 

land, 
If you consent, the Trojans shall command, 
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CtSfd into part of wlMt is o«n : aad therv, 
On terms ngreed, the oomnon cooatry ihan. 
Thero let them build^ and eettle, ifthey please ; 
Unlees they cbooae onee mere to crOM the teaa, 
In search of seafii remoto fhrni Italj, 
^nd from WTPreleome inmatea set as free. 
Then twice ten galleys let u build with speed, 
Or twice as many more, if more they need. 
Materials are at hand : a well grown wood 
Runs equal with the margin of the flood t 
Let them the number and the Ibrm assign ; 
The care and cost of all the stores be nine. 
To treat the peacoi a hundred senatora 
Shall be commiaaion'd hence with ample pow'rs, 
With otiTO crown'd: the presents they shall 

bear, 
A purple robe, a royal iv'ry chair, 
And ail the marks of sway that Latian monarchs 



And sums of gold. Among yoorselTes debate 
This great affair, and save the sinking state." 
Then Drancet took the word, who gmdgM, 
long since, 
The rising glories of the Daunian prince, 
Factious and rich, bold at the council board. 
But cautious in the field, he shunn'd the sword— 
A close cabaDer, and tongue-valiant lord. 
Noble his mother was, and near the throne : 
But, what his fkther's parentage, unknown. 
He rose, and took th' advantage of the times, 
To load yotmg Tumus with invidious crimes. 
«< Such truths, O king," said he, « your words 

contain, 
As strike the sense, and all replies are vain ; 
Kor are your loyal subjects now to seek 
What common needs require ; but fear to speak. 
Let him give leave of speech, that haughty man, 
Whose pride this inauspicious war began ; 
For whose ambition, (let me dare to say, 
Fear set apart, though death is in my way,) 
The plains of Latium run with blood around; 
So many valiant heroes bite the ground ; 
Dejected grief in ev'ry face appears ; 
A town in mourning, and a land in tears ; 
While he, th' undoubted author of our harms. 
The man who menaces the gods with arms, 
Yet, after aU his boasts, forsook the fight, 
And sought his safety in ignoble flight. 
Now, best of kings, since you propose to send 
Such bounteous presents to your Trojan fiiend ; 
Add yet a greater, at our joint request. 
One which he values more than all the rest : 
Give him the fair Lavinia for his bride : 
With that alliance let the league be tied, 
And for the bleeding land a lasting peace pro- 
vide. 
Let insolence no longer awe the throne ; 
But, with a father's right beatow your own. 



For this dmlignor of the Merml good. 
If still we fear his ftrce, be mutt be woo'd: 
His haughty godhead we with pray'ra implore, 
Tour seeptre to release, and our jost righls re- 
store. 

cursed canse of all oar ifls ! orast we 
Wage wars onjast, and fidi in fight for thee? 
What fight hast thou to rule the Latian state. 
And send ns oat to meet oar certain fiite? 

*T is a destnictive war : from Tamos' hand 
Our peace and public safety we demand. 
Let the fkir bride to the brave chief remain ; 
If not, the peace, wtthoot the pledge, is vain. 
Tumos, I know yoa think me not yoor fiisnd, 
Nor will Imoch with your belief contend: 

1 beg your greatness not to give the law 
In other realms, hot, beaten, to vrithdraw. 
Pity your own, or pity our esUte ; 

Nor twist our tbrtimes with yoor sinking fate. 
Tour interest is, the war shoukl never cease ; 
But we have lelt enough, to wish the peace— 
A land exhausted to the last remains, 
Depopolated towns, and driven plains. 
Yet, if desire of fimie, and thirst of pow*r, 
A beaute<ms princess, with a crown in dow*^, 
So fire yoco' ndnd, in arms assert yoor right, 
And meet jrour foe, who dares yoa to the fight 
Mankind, it seems, are made fbr you alone. 
We, but the slaves who mount yoa to the 



A base ignoble crowd, without a name. 
Unwept, unworthy of the fim*ral flame, 
By doty bound to forfeit each his life. 
That Tumus may possess a royal wifb ! 
Permit not, mighty man, so mean a crew 
Should share such triumphs, and detain finon ymi 
The post of hooom', your undoubted due. 
Rather alone your matchless force employ, 
To merit what alone you must enjoy.** 

These words, so full of malice, mix'd with art, 
Inflam'd with rage the youthful hero's heart. 
Then groaning from the bottom of his breast. 
He heav'd for wind, and thus his wrath ex* 

press*d: 
** You, Drances, never want a stream of words, 
Then, when the public need requires our swords, 
First, in the council-han, to steer the state, 
And ever foremost in a tongue debate. 
While our strong walls secure us from the foe. 
Ere yet with blood our ditohes overflow ; 
But let the potent orator declaim. 
And with the brand of coward blot my name ; 
Free leave is giv'n him, when his fatal hand 
Has cover'd with more corpse the sanguiBe 

strand, 
And high as mine his tow'ring trophies stand. 
If any doubt remains who dares the most, 
Let us deeids it at the Trojan's eoit, 
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And iMue both ipbremst, where honour c«U»— 
(Foee are not fir to seek without the walb ;) 
Unless his noisy tongue can only fight, 
And feet were giv'n him but to speed his flight. 
I beaten from the field ? I forc'd away? 
Who, but so known a dastard, dares to say ? 
Had ho but ev*n beheld the fight, his eyes 
Had witnessed for me, what his tongue denies— 
What heaps of Trojans by this hand were slain. 
And how the bloody Tyber swellM the main. 
All saw, but he, th' Arcadian troops retire 
In scattered squadrons, and their prince expire. 
The giant brothers, in their camp, have found, 
I was not forc'd with ease to quit my ground. 
Not such the Trojans tried me, when, endos'd, 
I singly their united arms opposM — 
First forced an entrance through their thick 

array, 
Then, glutted with their slaughter, freed my 

way. 
'T is a destructive war ! So let it be, 
But to the Phrygian pirate, and to thee. 
Meantime proceed to fill the people's ears 
With false reports, their minds with panic fears : 
Extol the strength of a twice-conquer'd race ; 
Our ibes encourage, and our friends debase. 
Believe thy fables, and the Trojan town 
Triumphant stands; the Grecians are oVr- 

thrown; 
Suppliant at Hector's feet Achilles lies ; 
And Diomede fitHn fierce ^neas flies. 
Say, rapid Aufidus with awfiil dread 
Rmis backward from the sea, and hides his head, 
When the great Trojan on his bank appears : 
For that 's as true as thy dissembled fears : 
Of my revenge : dismiss that vanity : 
Thou Drances, art below a death from me. 
Let that vile soul in that vile body rest ; 
The lodging is well worthy of the guest. 
Now, royal father, to the present state 
Of ourafiairs, and of this high debate— 
If in your arms thus early you diffide, 
And think your fortune is already tried ; 
If one defeat has brought us down so low. 
As never more in fields to meet the foe ; 
Then I conclude for peace : 't is time to treat, 
And lie like vassals at the victor's feel. 
But oh ! if any ancient blood remains, 
One drop of all our fathers, in our veins. 
That man would I prefer before the rest, 
Who darM his death with an undaunted breast ; 
Who comely fell by no dishonest wound, 
To shun that sight, and, dying, gnaw'd the 

ground. 
Bat, if we still have fiesh recruits in store, 
If our confederates can aflbrd us more ; 
Ifthe contended field we bravely fought : 
And not a bloodless victory was bought ; 



Their kMses equaUM oora, ■adfbr tfieif dain^ 
With equal fires they fill'd the shiaiiig plain ; 
Why thus, unfi>rc'd, shouM we so tamely jiold^ 
And, ere the tnnnpet sounds, resign the field ; 
Good unexpected, evils unfiveseen, 
Appear by turns, as fortune shifts the ecene : 
Some, rais'd aloft, come turaUing down amain ; 
Then fidl so hard, they bound and rise again. 
If Diomede refuse his aid to lend, 
The great Messapus yet remains our firiend : 
Tolunmius, who foretells events, is ours : 
Th' Italian chiefs, and princes, join their 

pow'rs: 
Nor least in number, nor in name the last, 
Your own bravo subjects have our cmuM em* 

brac'd. 
Above the rest, the Volscian Amazon 
Contains an army in herself alone, 
And heads a squadren, terrible to sight. 
With glitt'ring shields, in brazen annour bright. 
Tet, ifthe foe a single fight demand. 
And I alone the public peace withstand ; 
If you consent, he shall not be refua'd, 
Nor find a hand to victory unus'd. 
This new Achilles, let him take the field, 
With fated armour, and Vulcanian shidd 1 
For you, my royal father, and my &me, 
" I, Tumus, not the least of all my name, 
Devote my soul. He calls me hand to hajad : 
And I alone will answer his demand. 
Drances shall rest secure, and neither share 
The danger, nor divide the prize, of war." 
While they debate, nor these nor those will 

yield, 
iEneas draws his forces to the field, 
And moves his camp. The scouts with flying 

speed 
Return, and through the fiighted city spread 
Th' unpleasing news. " The Trojans are 

describ'd. 
In battle marching by the river side. 
And bending to the town." They take th' alarm : 
Some tremble, some are bold, all in confusion 

arm. 
Th' impetuous youth press'd forward to the 

field: 
They clash the sword, and clatter on the shiekl : 
The fearful matrons raise a screaming cry ; 
Old feeble men with fainter groans reply : 
A jarring sound results, and mingles in the sky. 
Like that of swans remurm'ring to the floods. 
Or birds of diff'ring kinds in hollow woods. 
Tumus th' occasion takes, and cries aloud : 
" Talk on, ye quaint haranguers of the crowd : 
Declaim in praise of peace, when danger calls. 
And the fierce foes in arms approach the walls." 
He said, and, turning short with speedy pace. 
Oasts back a scornful glaace,and quits the place. 
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" Thoa, Voiuias, UieyobeiaiitrooiMooiBniaiid 
To mount ; and Ittd thyself our Ardean band. 
Messapus, and Gatillus, po«t jour force 
Along the fields, to charge the Trqjan horse. 
Some guard the pastes ; others man the wall ; 
Drawn up in arms, the rest attend mj call." 

They swarm from ev'ry quaner of the town, 
And with disordered haste the rampires crown : 
Good old Latinus, when he saw, too late, 
The gathVing storm just breaking on the state, 
DismissM the council till a fitter time. 
And ownM his easy temper as his crime, 
Who, forc'd against his reason, had complied 
To break the treaty for the promuM bride. 
Some help to sink new trenches; others aid 
To ram the stones, or raise the palisade. 
Hoarse trumpets sound th' alarm : around the 
walls [calls. 

Runs a distracted crew, whom their last labour 
A sad procession in the streets is seen, 
Of matrons that attend the mother^ueen. 
High in her chair she sits, and, at her side, 
With downcast eyes appears the fiital bride. 
They mount the cliff, where Pallas* temple 



His last coomands. Then, with a gmeefhl 



Pray'rs in their mouths, and presents in their 

hands : 
With censersy ftrst they fume the sacred shrine, 
Then in this oommon supplication join : 
*'0 patroness of arms! unspotted maid ! 
Propitious hear, and lend thy Latians aid ! 
Break short the pirate's lance : pronounce his 

fate; 
And lay the Phrygian low before the gate.'* 

Now Tumus arms for fight His back and 
breast 
Well-temperM steel and scaly brass invest : 
The cuishes, which his brawny thighs iaicAd, 
Are mingled metal, damaskM o'er with goU. 
His faithful fidchion sits upon his side ; 
Nor casque, nor crest, his manly features hide; 
But, bare to view, amid surrounding friends, 
With godlike grace, he from the tow'r descends. 
Exulting m his strength, he seems to dare 
His absent rival, and to promise war. 

Freed from his keepers, thus, with broken 
reins. 
The wanton courser prances o'er the plains. 
Or in the pride of youth o*erleaps the bounds. 
And snuffs the fenoales in fi>rbidden grounds. 
Or seeks his wat'ring m the well-known fiood, 
To quench his thirst, and cool his fiery bk)od : 
He swims luxuriant in the liquid plain. 
And o'e^ his shoulder flows his waving mane : 
He neighs, he snorts, he bears his head on high; 
Before his ample chest the frothy waters fly. 

Soon as the prince appears without the gate, 
The Volsdans, and their virgin loader, wait 



Lights from her IdRj steed the warrior queen: 
Her squadron imitates, and each descends ; 
Whose common suit Cam.Ua thus commends t 
" If sense of honour, if a soul secure 
Of inborn woith that can all tests endure. 
Can promise aught, or oo itself rely, 
Greaily to dare, to conquer or to die ; 
Then, I alone, sustain'd by these, will meet 
The Tyrrhene troops, and promise their defeat. 
Ours be the danger, ours the sole renown : 
Tou, gen'ral, stay behind, and guard the town.** 
Tumus a while stood mute wiUi glad surprise. 
And on the fierce virago fix'd his eyes ; 
Tlien thus retum'd : " O grace of Italy, 
With what becoming thanks can I reply ? 
Not only words lie lab'ring in my breast : 
But thought itself is by thy praise oppress'd. 
Tet rob me not of all ; but let me join 
My toils, my hazard, and my fame, with thine* 
The Trojan, not in stratagem unskilPd, 
Sends his light horse befbra to scour the fieki : 
Himself, through steep ascents and thonj 

brakes, 
A larger compass to the city takes. 
This news my scouts confirm : and I preparo 
To foil his cunning, and his force to dare ; 
With chosen ibot his passage to forelay. 
And place an ambush in the winding way. 
Thou, with thy Volscians, face the Tuscan 

horse: 
The brave Messapus shall thy troops enforce. 
With those ofTibur, and the Latianband, 
Subjected all to thy supreme command.** 

This said, he warns Messapus to the war, 
Then ev'ry chief exhorts with equal care. 
An thus enoourag'd, his own troops he joins. 
And hastes to prosecute his deep designs. 

Enclos'd with hills a winding valley lies. 
By nature form'd for fraud, aixl fitteii for tm» 



A narrow track, by human steps untrod. 
Leads, through perplexing thorns, to tlus ob- 
scure abode. 
High o'er the vale, a steepy mountain stands, 
Whence the surveying sight the nether gromd 

commands. 
The top is level — an offensive seat 
Of war ; and from the war a safe retreat : 
For, on the right and left, b room to press 
The foes at hand, or from afar distress ; 
To drive them headlong downward ; and to poor, 
On their descending backs, a stony showV. 
Thither young Tumus took the welMcnown waj, 
Possess'd the pass, and in blind ambush lay. 

Meantime, Latonian Phcebe, fitm the skies, 
Behehi th* appronching war whh learfiil eyes. 
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Aid oaU'd- dM ltght4bot Opii to her aid, 
Her most belov'd and ever-tnuty maid ; 
Tlieawithaeigh began: <* Camilla goea 
Taneet bcr death amidit her fatal Sam — 
The njnph Ilov*d of all mj mortal train. 
Invested with Diana's arms in vain. 
Nor is my kindness, for the virgin new : 
T was hom with her ; and with ber yetrs it 



The Utile Amazon eoaM soaveelj go-* 
He loads her with a quiver and a bow ; 
And, that she might her stagg'ring steps < 



Her ftther Metabus, when ibrcM awaj 
From dd Privemum, for tjrannic sway, 
SnatchM up, and sav'd from his prevailing foes, 
This tender babe, compsnion of his woes. 
Casmiila was her mother : but he drown'd, 
One hissing letter in a softer sound, 
And call'd CsmiUa. Through the woods be 

flies; 
Wrapp'd in his robe, the royal infiuit lies. 
Hw fcMSS in sight, he mends his weary pace ; 
With shouts and clamours they pursue the 



He with a slender jav^in fHls her hand, 
Her flowing hair no golden fillet bound ; 
Nor swept her trailing robe the dusty ground. 
Instead of these, a ti^s hide o'erspread 
Her back and shoulders, fasten'd to her head. 
The flying dart she first attempts to fling. 
And round her tender temples toss'd the slinr 
Then, as her strength with years increai'a 

began 
To pieree aloft in air the soaring swan, 
And firom the ctouds to fetch the heron and the 



The banks of Amasene at length he gains : 
The raging flood his further iUght restrains, 
i]^(Us'd o'er the borders with unusual rains. 
Prepar'd to plunge into the stream, he fears, 
Not for himself, but for the charge he bears. 
Anaious, he «tops awhile, and ttuuks in haste, 
Thf n, desp'rate in distress, resolves at last. 
A knotty lance of well boii'd oak he bore : 
Tho middle part with cork he oover'd o'er : 
He^tos'd the ohild within the hollow space ; 
With twigs of bending osier bound the case, 
Then pois'd the spear, heavy with human 

weight, 
And thus invok'd my favour for the fireight : 
< Accept, great goddoss of the woods, (he saidi) 
Sent by her sire, this dedicated maid ! 
Through air she flies, a su[^pUant to the shrine ; 
And the first weapons that she knows, are 

thine. 
He said ; and with full force the spear he threw ; 
Above the sounding waves Camilla flew. 
Then, press'd by foes, he siemm'd the stormy 

tide, 
And gain'd, by stress of arms, the &rther side. 
Hk &sten'd spear he puU'd from out the ground, 
And, victor of his vows, his infant nymph un- 
bound ; 
Nor, after that, in towns which walla enclose, 
Would trust his hunted life amidst hb foes ; 
But, rough, in open air he chose to lie : 
Earth was his couch ;his covering was the sky. 
On hills unshorn, or in a desert den, 
He sbunn'd the dire society of men. 
A shepherd's solitary life he led : 
His daa^hter with the milk of mares be fed. 
The dufi of bean, and ev'ry savage beast, 
Hedrw, and through her lips the Uyior prem'd. 



The Tuscan matrons with each other vied 
To Mess their rival sons with such a bride ; 
Bat she disdains their k>ve, to share with me 
The sylvan shades, and vow'd virginity. 
And, oh! I wish, contented with my cares 
Of savage spoils, she had not sooght the wan : 
Then hi^ she been of my celestial train. 
And shunn'd the fate that dooms her to be dain. 
But since, opposing heav'n's decree, she goes 
To find her death among forbidden fbes, 
Haste with these arms and take thy steepy 

Where with the gods averse, th^atians Bg^« 
Thu bow to thee, this quiver, I bequeath. 
This chosen arrow to revenge her death ; 
By what'er hand Camilla shall be slain, 
Or of the Trojan or Italian train, 
Let him not pass unpunish'd from the plafau 
Then, in a hollow cloud, myself wHI akl 
To bear the breathless body of my maid. 
Unspoi^d shall be her amn, and unprofimM 
Her holy limbs with any human hand. 
And in a marble tomb laid in her native land. 
She said. The faithful nymph descends firom 

hifh 
With rapid flight, and cuts the sounding sky ; 
Black clouds and stormy winds around her body 

fly. 
By this, the Trojan and the Tuscan horse. 
Drawn up in squadrons, with united force 
Approach the walls: the sprightly coursers 

bound, 
Press fbward on their bits, and shift their 

ground, [far; 

ShieUs, arms, and spears, flash horribly tnm 
And the fields glitter with a waving war. 
Oppos'd to these, come on with fiirioos fores 
Messa p us, Coras, and the Latian horse ; 
These in a body plac'd on either hand, 
Sustain'd and clos'd by fan- Camilla's band. 
Advancing in a line, they couch their spears 
Andisst and less the ndddle-^aoe appeals. 
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Thick ■okoke obMSorot the Md, and •earoa«ra 

MOD 

Tbo Dcighio^ eoaiMrt» sad the ahoiitiBg miiu 
In diilaiiee of thair darti they itop their ^oone ; 
Then men to man the/ niih, and hone to horee. 
The face of heaven their Hying iaT>Uiis hide ; 
And deaiha unseen are dealt on either aide. 
Tyrrfaenae, and Acooteus, void of fear. 
By nettled oourtera borne in fiiB careeri 
Meet first oppoa'd ; and, with a mifhty ahock, 
Their horses' heads against each other knock. 
Far firora his steed is fierce Acontens cast, 
As with an engine's force, or lightoiog's blast: 
He rolls along in bk>od,and breathes his last. 
The Latin squadron take a sudden fright, 
And sling their shiekls behind, to save their 

biicks in flight. 
Bporring at speed, to their own walla they drew ; 
Gloee in the rear the Tuscan troops ponue. 
And mtfB their flight: Asyhu leads the chase; 
Til), seizM with shame, they wheel about and 

(ace,. 
Receive their foes, and raise a ihreat'aing cry. 
The Tuscans take their turn to fear and fly. 
So swelling surges with a thund'ring roar, 
Driy'n on each other's backs, insult the shore, 
Booad o'er the rocks, encroach upon the land. 
And fiir upon the beach eject the sand ; 
Then backward, with a swing, they take their 

way 
Repuls'd from upper ground, and seek their mo- 
ther-sea; 
With equal hurry quit th' inraded shore, 
And swallow back the sand and stoneo they 

spew'd before. 
Twice were the Tuscans masters of the field, 
Twice by the Latins, in return repell'd. 
AahamM at length, to the third charge they 



Both hosts resolr'd, and mingled man to man. 
Now dying groans are heard; the fields are 

strowM 
With falling bodies, and are drunk with blood. 
Arms, horses, men, on heaps together lie : 
Confua'd the fight, and more confiis'd the cry. 
Orailochos, wl» (hirst not press too near, 
Strong Remulus at distance droTe his spear. 
And stniek the steel beneath his horse's ear. 
The fiery steed, impatient of the wound, 
Cunrets, and, springing upwards with a bound, 
His helpless lord, oast backward on the ground. 
Gatillus pierc'd lolas first ; then drew 
His reeking lance, and at Herminiua threw, 
Hie mighty champion of the Tueean crew. 
His neck and throat unarmVI, hia head waa 

bare. 
Bat shaded with a length of yelkw hair : 
Secure, he fought, ezpos'd«n e(V*igrpart, 



A spacaopanaik foe iwoHa, adjflv dMt%Hf 

dart. 
Across the shouUers came the foalfaer'd wound ; 
Transfixed, he fell, and dooUed to the ground. 
The aaada with streanuQg blood are aanfluaa 

And death, with honour sought on either side« 

Resistleiis, through the war CaauUa rode, 
In danger unappall'd, and pleas'd with hk»od. 
One side was bare for. her exerted breast ; 
One shoulder with her painted qui? er preas'd. 
Now firom afor her foial javlina play : 
Now with her axe's edge she hews her way. 
Diana's arms upon her shoukier sound ; \ 

And when too closely press'd, she quits th* 

ground, 
Frsm her b«Qt bow she sends a backwaid 

wound. 
Her maids, in martial pomp, en either aide, 
Lariaa, TuUa, fierce Taipeia, ride- 
Italians all — ^itt peace, their queen's delight ; 
In war, the bold companions of the fight. 

So march'd the Thracian Amaxons of old. 
When Thermodon with bloody biUowa roD'd; 
Such troops as theao in shining arms were seen, 
When Theseus met infight.their maiden foeens 
Such to the field Penthssilea led. 
From the fierce virgin when the Grrecians fled ; 
With such retum'd triumphant firom the war. 
Her ouuds with cries attend the lofty car ; 
They clash with manly force their moony 

shiekb; 
With female shouts resound the Phrygian fielda. 

Who foremost, and who last, heroic maid. 
On the cold earth were by thy courage laid? 
Thy spear, of mountain-ash, Eumenius first, 
Wiihfiary drir'n, from side to side transpiere'd: 
A purple stream came spouting fiom the wound ; 
Bath'd in his blood he lies, and bites the ground. 
Litis and Pagasus at onoe she slew : 
The former, as the slaoken'd reina he drew. 
Of his foint sleed-4he latter, as he streteh'd 
Hii arm to prop hiainead— the jav'lin reaoh'd. 
By the same weapon, seat fimn the same handt 
Both fidi together, and both spurn the sand. 
Amastrus next ii added to the slain ; 
The rest in rout she follows o^er the plain : 
Tereus, Harpalycus, Demophoon 
And Chromis, at fiill speed her fiiry shun. 
Of all her beauty's darts, not one she loet 
Each waaatumded with a Trojan ghoet. 
Toung Omytus bestrode a hunter steed. 
Swift for the chase, and of Apulian breed. 
Him, from afar, she spied inarms unknown : 
O'er his broad back an ok's hide was thrown | 
His hcim a woU^ whose gaping jawa wart 

ytad ^ii kmtL 

A cov'rinf for ha ckeeka, and fMiL^ 
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He dench'd within hii huid an iron prong, 
And U>w*r*d above the rest, couspicuous in the 

throng, 
Him soon she singled from the flying train. 
And slew with ease ; then thus insults the dain : 
" Vain hunter ! didst thou think through woods 

to chase 
The saTage herd, a yile and trembling race ? 
Here cease thy vaunts, and own my victory : 
A woman warrior was too strong for thee. 
Tet, if the ghosts demand the conqu'ror's name, 
Confessing great Camilla, save thy shame." 
Then Botes and Orsilochus she slew, 
The bulkiest bodies of the Trojan crew— 
But Buies breast lo breast : the spear descends 
Above the gorget, where his helmet ends. 
And o'er the shield which his left side defends. 
Orsilochus, and she, their coursers ply ; 
He seems to follow, and she seems to fly. 
But in a narrower ring she makes the race ; 
And then he flies, and she pursues the chase. 
Gathering at length on her deluded foe. 
She swings her axe, and rises to the blow : 
Full on the helm behind, with such a sway 
The weapon (alls, the riven steel gives way : 
He groans, he roars, he sues in vain for grace ; 
Brains, mingled with his blood, besmear his 

face. 
Astonish'd Annus just arrives by chance. 
To see his fall, nor further dares advance ; 
But, fixing on the horrid maid his eye. 
He stares, and shakes, and finds it vain to fly ; 
Yet, like a true Ligurian, bom to cheat, 
(At least while Fortune favour'd his deceit) 
Cries out aloud, " What courage have you 
shown, [own ? 

Who trust your courser's strength, and not your 
Forego the Vantage of your horse ; alight ; 
And then on equal terms begin the fight : 
It shall be 8e<rn, weak woman, what you con, 
When, foot to foot, you combat with a man.** 
He said. She glows with anger and disdain. 
Dismounts with speed to dare him on the plain, 
And leaves her horse at large among her train ; 
With her drawn sword defies him to the field. 
And, marching, lifts aloft her maiden shield. 
The youth, who thought his cunning did suc- 
ceed, 
Reins round his horse, and urges all his speed, 
Adds the remembrance of the spur, and ludes 
The goring rowels in his bleeding sides. 
'* Vain fool, and coward !" said the lofty maid, 
" Caught in the train, which thou thyself hast 

laid ! 
On others practice thy Ligurian arts : 
Thin stratagems, and tricks of little he.arts. 
Are U«t on roe : nor shall thou rafe retire, 
With vaunting lies to thy fallacious sure." 



At this, so fast her flying feet she ■pad. 
That soon she strainM beyond his horse^a bead. 
Then turning short, at once she seix'd the naa. 
And laid the boaster grov*ling on the plaiii. 
Not with more ease the falcon firom above. 
Trusses, in middle air, the trembling dove, 
Then plumes the prey, in her strong pounoet 
bound : [the graoad. 

The feathers, foul with bkwd, come tun^lingto 

Now mighty Jove, fitmi his superior height, 
With his broad eye surveys th' unequal fi^u. 
He fires the breast of Torchon with disdain. 
And sends him to redeem th* abandon'd plaia. 
Between the broken ranks the Tuscan ridet. 
And these encourages, and those he chadaa ; 
Recalls each leader, by his name, fitim flight ; 
Renews their ardour, and restores the fight. 
" What panic fear has seizM your aoida f O 

shame, 
A brand perpetual of th' Etrurian name ! 
Cowards incurable ! a woman*s hand 
Drives, breaks, and scatters your ignoble band ! 
Now cast away the sword, and quit the shiahl ! 
What use of weapons which you dare not 

wield? 
Not thus you fly your female foes by night, 
Nor shun the feast when the full bowls imrita ; 
When to fat off* lings the glad augur calls, 
And the shrill horn-pipe sounds to bacchoaab. 
These are your studied cares, your lewd da- 
light— 
Swift to debauch, but slow to manly fight.** 
Thus having said, he spurs amid the foes, 
Not managing the life he meant to lose. 
The first he found, he seized, with headlong 
haste, [waists 

In his strong gripe, and clasp'd armnid tho 
*Twas Venulus, whom from his horse he tore. 
And, (laid athwart his own,) in triumph bore. 
Loud shouts ensue : the Latins turn their e]rea. 
And view the unusual sight with vast surprise. 
The fiery Tarchon, flying o*er the plains, 
PressM in his arms, the p^*rous prey sustaina. 
Then, with his shorten'd spear, eiqAores around 
His jointed arms, to fix a deadly wound. 
Nor less the captive struggles for his life : 
He writhes his body to prdong the stiife. 
And, fencing for his naked throat, exerts 
His utmost vigour, and the point averts. 

So stoops th<^ yellow eagle from on high, 
And bears a speckled serpent through the algr. 
Fattening his crooked talons on the prey : 
The prisoner hisses through the liquid way ; 
Resists the royal hawk ; and though oppresa'd, 
She fights in volumes, and erects her crest : 
Tum*<i to her foe, she stiffens ev*ry scale. 
And shoots her forky tongue, and whisks her 
threatening tail. 
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Agiinat the Tiolor, all defimee » weak : 
Th* imperial bird still plies her with his beak ; 
He tears her bowels, and her breast he gores, 
Then claps his pinions, ^d seeurelj soars. 

Thus, through the midst of cireling enemies, 
Slroof Tarehoa snatch'd and bore awaj his 

prise. * 
The Tyrrhene troops, that shrank before, now 

press 
The Lat'ms, and presume the like snocess. 
Then Aruns, doom'd to death, his arts es- 

«ty'd, 
To murder, unespied, the Volscian maid : 
This way and that, his winding course he bends, 
And, wheresoe*er she turns, her steps attends, 
When she retires victorious from the chase, 
He wheels about with care, and shifts his 

place; 
When, rushing on, she seeks her foes in fight, 
He keeps aloof, and keeps her still in sight : 
He threats and trembles, trying ev*ry way, 
Unseen to kill, and safely to betray. 

Chloreus, the priest of Cybele, from ftr, 
Olitt'ring in Phrygian arms amidst the war, 
Was by the virgin riew'd. The steed he 

press'd 
Was proud with trappings; and his brawny 

chest 
With scales of gilded brass was covered o'er : 
A robe of Tyriao dye the rider wore. 
With deadly wounds he gallM the distant foe ; 
Gnossian hu shafts, and Lycian was his bow: 
A golden helm his front and head surrounds ; 
A gikled quiver from his shoulder sounds, 
Gold weav'd with linen, on his thighs he wore, 
With flowers of needle-work diatingutsh'd o'er, 
With golden buckles bound, and gathered vp be- 
fore, 
Him the fierce maid beheld with ardent eyes. 
Fond and ambitious of so rich a prize, 
Or that the temple might his trophies hold. 
Or else to shine herself in Trojan gold. 
Blind in her haste, she chases him alone. 
And seeks his liie, regardless of her own. 
This lucky moment the sly taik>r chose ; 
Then, starting from his ambush, up he rose. 
Ana threw, bat first to heav'n addreas'd hit 



'* O patron of Soracte's high abedua! 
Phcnbua, the ruling pow'r among the gods ! 
Whom first we serre ! whole woods of metnoui 

pine 
Are fell'd for thee, and to thy glory shine ; 
By thee protected, with our naked soles, 
Thro* flames un^dng'd we march, and tread Ihn 

kindled coals. 
Ghre me, propitioiis pow'r, to wanh awny 
The stains of this dishoaoarable day t 

¥0L. n. — 14 K 



Nor spoils, nor triumph, from the fact I clmn 
But with my fiiture actions trust my fame. 
Let me, by stealtL; this female plague overcome. 
And from the fieki retom nglorious home." 

Apolb heard, and, granting half his pray'r, 
Shuffled in winds the rest, and toss'd in empty 

air. 
He gives the death desir'd: his safe return 
By soathem tempests to the seas is borne. 
Now, when the jav'lin whizz'd along the skisi^ 
Both armies on Camilla turn'd their eyes, 
Directed by the sound. Of either hoist, 
Th' unhappy rirgin, though concerned the mosti 
Was only deaf; so greedy was she bent 
On golden spoils, and on faior prey intent ; 
Till in her pap the winged weapon stood 
Infix'd, and deeply drui^ the purple blood. 
Her sad attendants hasten to sustain 
Their dying lady dro<^ing on the pUun. 
Far from their sight ihe trembling Aruns flies. 
With beating heart, and fear confus'd with joya ; 
Nor dares he further to pursue his blow, 
Or e'en to bear the sight of his ezpiiing foe. 

As, when the wolf has torn a buUock'i hkfo 
At unawares, or ranch'd a shepherd's side. 
Conscious of his audacious deed, he flies, 
And claps his quivering tail between bis thigha t 
So, speeding once, the wretch no more attoids. 
But, spurring forward, herds among his friends. 
She wrendi'd the jav'lin with her dying hands: 
But wedg'd within her breast the weapon stands: 
The wood she draws, the steely point remains ; 
She staggers in her seat with agonizing paina ; 
(A gath'ring mist o'erclouds her cheerfiil eyes ; 
And from her cheeks the roey colour flies) 
Then turns to her, whom, of her female train. 
She trusted most, and thus she speaks with pain: 
" Acca 'tis past ! he swims before my aight, 
laezorable Death : and claims his right. 
Bear my last words to Tumus : fly with speed, 
And bid him timely to ny diarge succeed, 
Repel the Trojans, and the town relieve ;— 
Farewell! and in this kiss my parting braatli 

receive." 
She said, and, sliding, «mk upon the plain : 
Dying, her open'd hand forsakes the rein ; 
Short and more short, she pants : by slow de- 
grees 
Her mfaid the passage firom her body frees, 
She drops her sword ; she nods her plumy creel. 
Her drooping head declining on her breast : 
In the h»t sigh her struggling soul expiree. 
And, oumn'ring with disdain, to Stygian soondi 



A ihout, that ftroek the golden stars, eosoP^ 
Despair and rage, and langulsh'd fight re n ewr^ 
The Trojan troopa and Tuscan, in a lins^ 
Advance to charge; the naz'd Arcadteof 
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Bat Cynthia's maid, high leatad, from a&r, 
Suryeys the field, and fortune of the war, 
UnmoT'd a while, till, proetrate on the plain, 
Welt'ring in blood, she aeea Camilla alain. 
And, round her corpte, of iriendg and foes a 

fighting train. 
Then, from the bottom of her breast, she drew 
A mournful sigh, and these sad words ensue : 
*' Too dear a fine, ah, much lamented maid ! 
For warring with the Trojans, thou hast paid : 
Nor aught availM, in this unhappy strife, 
Diana's sacred arms to save thy life. 
Yet unreveng'd the goddess will not leave 
Her vot'ry's death, nor with vain sorrow grieve. 
Branded the wretch, and be his name abhon'd ; 
But after-ages shall thy praise record. 
Th* inglofious coward soon shall press the plain : 
Thus vows thy queen, and thus the Fates or- 



High o'er the field, there stood a hilly 
Sacred the place,and spread with oaks around-— 
Where, in a marble tomb, Dercenus, lay, 
A king that once in Latium bore the sway. 
The beauteous Opis thither bent her flight. 
To mark the traitor Aruns from the height. 
Him in refulgent arms she soon espied, 
SwoU'n with success ; and loudly thus she cried : 
" Thy backward steps, vain boaster, are too 

late: 
Tom, like a man, at length, and meet thy fate. 
Charg'd with my message to Camilla go. 
And say I sent thee to the shades below^ 
An honour undesenr'd from Cynthia's bow." 
She said, and firom her quiver chose with 

speed 
The wmged shaft, predestin'd for the deed ; 
Then to the stubborn yew her strength applied 
Till the far distant horns approach'd on either 

side. [she drew; 

The bow-string touch'd her breast, so strong 
Whizzing in air the fatal arrow flew. 
At once the twanging bow and sounding dart 
The traitor heard, aiMl felt the point within his 

heart. 
Him, beating with his heels in pangs of death, 
His flying fiiends to foreign fields bequeath. 
The oonqu'ring damsel, with expanded wings. 
The welcome message to her mistress brings. 
Their leader kwt, the Volscians quit the 

fieU; 
And, unsostain'd, the chiefii of Tumus yiekl. 
The fiighted soldiers, when their captains fly, 
More on their speed than on their strength rely. 
Confin'd in flight, they bear each other down, 
And spur their horses headlong to the town. 
Driv>n by their foes, and to their fears resign'd. 
Not once they turn, but take their wounds b»^ 



These drop the sliield, and those the lance forrg* 
Or en their shouMers bear the slacken'd bow. 
The hoo& of horses with a ratUing sound. 
Beat short and thick, and shake the rottea 

ground. 
Black okMids of dust come rolling in the akj. 
And o'er the dorken'd walls and rampires iy. 
The trembling matrons, firom their lofty stanib^ 
Rend heav'n with female shrieks, and wring 

their hands. 
All pressing on, pursuers and pursu*d. 
Are crush'd in crowds, a mingled moltitnde. 
Some happy few eecape : the throng too hie 
Rush on for entrance, till they choke the gatt^ 
E'en in the sight of home, the wretched sire 
Looks on, and sees his helpless son ezpira. 
Then, in a fright, the fokling gates they cfene. 
But leave their friends excluded with tkwir foea. 
The vanquish'd cry ; the victors loudly shoot : 
'Tis terror all within, and slaughter all withooL 
Blind in their fear, they bounce against tba 

wall. 
Or, to the moats porsu'd, precipitate cheir &11. 

The Latian virgins, valiant with despair, 
Arm'd on the tow'rs, the common danger share t 
So much of zeal their country's cause inspii'd : 
So much Camilla's great example fi^d. 
Poles, sharpen'd in the flames, from high they 

throw 
With iroiuted darts to gall the foe. 
Their lives, for godlike fi^edora they b6qaea% 
And crowd each other to be first in death. 
Meantime to Tumus ambush'd in the shade. 
With heavy tidings came th' unhappy maid : 
« The Volscians overth r o wn Camilla kili'dk- 
The foes, entirely masters of the field, 
Like a resistless flood, come rolling on : 
The cry goes oflT the plain, and thickens to tiie 

town." 
Inflam'd with rage, (for so the Furies fro 
The Daunian's breast, and so the Fatea ■•• 

quire) 
He leaves the hilly pass, the woods in vain 
Possess'd, and downward issues on the plain. 
Scarce was he gone, when to the straits, noir 

freed 
From secret foes, the Trojan troops sooeeed. 
Through the black forest and the ferny brake. 
Unknowingly secure, their way they take, 
From the rough mountains to the plsin rTrfriiwi, 
And there, in order drawn, their line extend. 
Both armies now in open fields are seen ; 
Nor far the distance of the space between. 
Both to the city bend, £neas sees. 
Through smoking fields, his hast'ning eoemieo; 
And Turnus views the Trojans in array, 
And bears the approaching horses pron^ 

neifh. 
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Soon had their hotta in hloody hattle joinM ; 
But westward to the sea the sun decUn'd. 
Intrench'd before the town both armies lie, 
While night with sable wings involres the sky. 



BOOK xn. 

ARGUMENT. 

Turnas challeni^es JEneas to a single combat : artl> 
cles are agreed on, but broken by the Ratuli, who 
wound JEneas. He is miraculously cured bjr Ve- 
nus, forces TumuB to a duel, and concludes tho 
poem with his death. 

When Tumus saw the Latins leave the field, 
Their armies broken, and their courage qoellMf 
Himselfbecome the mark of public spite, 
His honour questionM for the promis'd fight— 
The more he was with vulgar hate oppressM 
The more his fury boil'd within his breast : 
He rousM his vigour for the last debate, 
And rais'd his haughty soul to meet his &te. 

As, when the swams the Libyan Viaa chase. 
He mokes a sour retreat, nor mends his pace ; 
But, if the pointed jav*lin pierce his side, 
The lordly beast returns with double pride : 
He wrenches out the steel ; he roars for pain ; 
His sides he lashes, and erects his mane : 
So Tumus iares: his eye-balls flash with 

fire; 
Through his wide nostrils clouds of smoke ex* 
pire. 
Trembling with rage, around the court he ran. 
At length approach'd the king, and thus began • 
'^ No more excuses or delays : I stand 
In arms preparM to combat, hand to han4 
This base deserter of his native land. 
The Trojan, by his word, is bound *« take 
The same conditions which hims'^did make. 
Renew the truce ; the solemn nXen prepare, 
And to my single virtue trus*the war. 
The Latians unconcem'd -A«U see the fight : 
This arm unaided shall •«»rt your right : 
Then, if my prostrate *)dy pr«" *« pla«». 
To him the crown v^ beauteous bride remain." 
To whom the ki«ig sedately thus replied : 
" Brave youtki the more your valour has been 

tried* 
The more becomes it us, with due respect 
To weigh the chance of war, which you neglect. 
Tou want not wealth, or a successive thronoi 
Or cities which your arms have made your own : 
My towns and treasures are at your com- 
mand; 
And stor'd with blooming beaaties is my land : 
Taurentum more than one Lavinia ieeS| 
Unmarried, fiur, of noble &niiliet. 



Now let me speak, and you with patience heari 
Things whk;h perhaps may grate alover*s ear» 
But sound advice, proceeding from a heart 
Sincerely yours, and free finom fraodful art. 
The gods, by signs have UMuiifestly shown. 
No prince, Italian bora, shall heir my throne : 
Oft have our augurs, in prediction skillM, 
And oft our priests, a foreign son reveal'd. 
Tet, won by worth that cannot be withstood, 
Brib'd by my kindness to my kindred blood, 
Urg'd by my wife, who would not be denied, 
I promis'd my Lavinia for your bride : 
Her from her plighted lord by force I tock : 
All ties of treaties, and of honour, broke : 
On your account I wag'd an impious war^— 
With what success, 't is needless to declare ; 
I and my subjects feel ; and you have had yoor 

share. 
Twice vanquished while in bk)ody fields we 

strive 
Scarce in our walls, we keep our hopes alive : 
The rolling flood runs warm with human gore ; 
The bones of Latians blanch the neighb'ring 

shore. 
Why put I not an end to this debate, ^ 

Still unresolvM, and still a shive to Ate 1 
If Turaus* death a Usting peace can give, 
Why should I no< procure it whilst you live ? 
Should I to d^btfiil arms your youth betray, 
What wou]^ my kinsmen, the Rutulians, say? 
And sh««>kl you fidl in fight, (which heaven do* 

fend!) 
H«w curse the cause, which hasten'd to his end 
f he daughter's lover, and the father's firiend 7 
Weigh in your mind the various chance of war r 
Pity your parent's age, and ease his care." 

Such balmy words he poured, but all in vain : 
The profier^d med'cine but provok*d the pain. 
The wrathful youth, disdaining the relief. 
With intermitting sobs thus vents his grief: 
« The care, O best of fathers ! which you take 
For my concerns, at my desire forsake. 
Permit me not to languish out ray days, 
But make the best exchange of l^e for praise ; 
This arm, this lance, can well dispute the prtie ,* 
And the blood follows, where the weapon flies. 
His goddess-mother is not near, to shroud 
The flying coward with an empty cloud." 
But now the queen, who fear'd for TuransP 

lifo, 
And loath'd the hard conditions of the strife, 
Hekl him by force ; and, dying in his death. 
In these sad accents gave her sorrow breath: 
" O Turnus ! I adjure thee by these tears. 
And whatever price Amata's honour bears 
Within thy breast, since tboa art all ray hope^ ' 
My sickly mind's repoae, ray sinking agsb 

prop— 
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Since oa the safety of tfay life alone 
Pppeods Latinus, and the Latian throne- 
Refuse me not this one, this only pray V, 
To wave the combat, and pursue the war. 
Whatever rhance attends this &tal strife, 
Think it includes, in thine, Amata's life. 
I cannot live a alaye, or see my throne 
Usurp'd by strangers, or a Trojan son." 
At this, a flood of tears Lavinia shed ; 
A crimson blush her beauteous face overspread, 
Varying her cheeks by turns with white and 

red. 
The driving colours, never at a stay, 
Run here and there, and flush, and fade away. 
Delightful change ! thus Indian iv'ry shows. 
Which with the bord'ring paint of purple glows ; 
Or Ulios damask'd by the neighboring rose. 
The loVer gazM, and, burning with desire, 
Tbe more he look'd, the more he fed the fire : 
Revenge, and jealous rage, and secret spite, 
Roll in his breast, and rouse him to the fight. 
Then fixing oq the queen his ardent eyes. 
Firm to his first intent, he thus replies : 
** Oh mother ! do not by your tears prepare 
Such boding omens, atnd prejudge the war, 
ResoMd on fight, I am ito longer fi^e 
To shun my death, if ht>«iv'n my death de- 
cree*'— 
Then turning to the heraki, thus pursues : 
*• Go, greet the Trojan with ungrateSil news : 
Dtoounce fixHn me, that, when to-OKrrow*t 

light 
Shall gikJ the heav'ns, he need not urge &«% 

fight: 
The Trojan and Rutulian troops no more 
Shan dye, with mutual blood, the Latian shore : 
Our single swords the quarrel shall decide ; 
And to the victor be the beauteous bride.*' 

He said, and, striding on with speedy pace, 
He sought his coursers of the Thracian race. 
AC his approach, they toss their heads on high, 
And, proudly neighing, promise victory. 
The sires of these Orithyia sent from fiir, 
Tp grace Pilumnus, when he went to war. 
The drifts of Thracian snows were scarce so 

white. 
Nor northern winds in fleetness matchM their 

flight. 
Officious grooms stand ready by his side ; 
And some with combs their flowing ntanes 

divide. 
And others stroke their chests, and gently sooth 

their pride. 
He sbeathM his limbs in arms ; a temperVd 

Of golden metal those, and moantain*brass. 
Tbeo to his head his gUtt*ring helm he tied, 
And girt his iaithful falchion to his skie. 



In his JEtnean forge, the God of Fin 
That &k^on laboured for the hero% sirei 
Imnaortal keenness on the blade beatow'd. 
And plung*d it hissing in the Stygian flood. 
Propp'd on a pillar, which the aeiling bore, 
Was placed the lance Auruncan Actor wore ; 
Which with such force he brandish'd in hki 

hand, 
The tough ash trembled like an osier wand : 
Then cried, " O pond'rous spoil of Actor slain. 
And never yet by Tumus toss'd in vain ! 
Fail not this day thy wonted force : but go. 
Sent by this hand, to pierce the TnNan fiw : 
Give me to tear his corslet firom bis breast. 
And from that eunuch head to rend the cre«t ; 
DraggVd in the dust, his Grizzled hair to sofl. 
Hot fi-om the vexing ir^n, and smeai*d with fimf- 

rant oil." 
Thus while he raves, from his wide nopinhi 

flies 
A fiery steam , and sparkles from his eves. 
So fares the bull in his lov'd female's sight. 
Proudly he bellows, and preludes the fight : 
He tries his goring horns against a tree, 
And mediutes his absent enemy ; 
He pushes at the winds ; he digs the strand 
With his black hoofi, and spunis tbe yeflofr 

sand, 
Nor less the Trojan, in his Lemnian armt, 
To fiiture fight his manly courage wanna : 
He whets his fury, and with joy prepares 
To terminate at once the lingering wars ; 
To cheer his chiefs and tender son, relates 
What heav*n hod promisM, and expounds the 

fates. 
The^ to the Latian king he sends, to cease 
The n^ of arms, and ratify the peace. 

The mom ensuing, firom the mountam's heigfatg 
Had scarce)^ spread the skies with rosy light : 
Th* etherial cc^uvers, bounding from the sea. 
From out their fls^ing nostrils breath'd the day ; 
When now the Tn«^ui and Rutulian guard. 
In fiiendly labour joiif^^ the Ustprepar'd. 
Beneath the walls, they measure oat the space i 
Then sacred altars rear, on gods of grass. 
Where with religious rites, tuax common godi 

they place. 
In purest white, the priests their b«%dB attire. 
And living waters bear, and holy firet 
And o'er their linen hoods and shaded h«tr, 
Long twisted wreaths of sacred vervsin ^rear. 
In order itsmng from the town, appears 
he Latin legion. arm*d with pomtcd spears : 
And fixMnthe fields, advancing on a line. 
The Trojan and the Tuscan forces join : 
Their vsrious arms afiord a pleasing sight ; 
A peacefiil train they seem, in peace prepar'd 
for fight. 
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Bttwin the rabkitlM proud eomiMiiden ride, 
GUtt'riof with gold, and wuta m poqile died— 
Here Mnettheus, author of th« Memmian UnOy 
And there MeMwipus, born of Med divine. 
The sign \m giv'n ; and, round the Ikted epace, 
Each nuta in order fills his proper place. 
Reclining on their ample shields, the? stand, 
And fix their pointed lancet in the sand. 
Now, studious ofthe sight, a numerous throng 
Of either sex promiscuous, old and young, 
Swarm from the town : by thoee who rest behind, 
The gates and walls, and houses' tops, are lin'd. 

Meantime the queen of heaven beheld the 
sight. [height : 

With eyes unpleas'd, fiiNn mount Albano'i 
(Since call'd Albano by succeeding fame. 
But then an empty hill, without a name) 
She thence 8urTey*d the field, the Trojan pow'rs. 
The Latian squadrons, and Laurentine tow'rs. 
Then thus the goddess ofthe skies bespake. 
With sighs and tears, the goddess ofthe lake ; 
King Tumus' sister, once a lovely maid, 
Ere to the lust of lawless Jove betray 'd— 
Compress'd by force, but, by the gratefiil god, 
Now made the NaTs ofthe neighboring flood. 
« O nymph, the pride of liringkkes ! (said she) 

moat renown'd, and most bSlov'd by me ! 
Long hast thou known, nor need I to record. 
The wanton sallies of my wand'ring k)rd. 

Of ev'ry Latian fair, whom Jove misled 
To mount by stealth my violated bed, 
To thee alone I grudg'd not his embrace, 
But gave a part of heav^ and an unenvied place. 
Now learn firom me thy near approaching grief. 
Nor think my wishes want to thy relief, [nied 
While Fortune iavour'd, nor heav^n^ king de- 
To lend my sucowur to the Latian side, 

1 sav*d thy brother, and the sinking state : 
But now he struggles with unequal fate, 

And goes, with gods averse, o'ermatch'd in 

might. 
To meet inevitable death in fight ; [sight. 

Nor must I break the truce, nor can sustain the 
Thou, if thou darOst, thy present aid supply : 
It well becomes a sister^s care to try." 

At this the lovely nymph, with grief oppressOd, 
Thrice tore her hair, and beat her comely 

breast. 
To whom Satumia thus : <* Thy tears are late : 
Haste, snatch him, if he can be snatch'd firom 

fatet 
New tumults kindle ; violate the truce : 
Who knows what changeful Fortune may 

produce? 
*Ti8 not a crime i* attempt what I decree ; 
Or, if it were, discharge the crime on me.** 
She said, and, sailing on the winged wind. 
Left tho sad oymph fuspaaded kk her nduL 



And now in pomp die peaeeluildaga appear: 
Four steeds the chariot of Latinos bear : 
Twelve golden beama around his temples phjt 
To mark his lineage fivm the ged of day. 
Two snowy coursers Tumus' chariot yoke, 
And in hit hand two massy spears he shook : 
Then issu'd from the camp in armsdiviaey 
.£neas, author of the Roman Une ; 
And by his side Ascanius took his place, 
The second hope of Rome's immortal race. 
Adom'd in white, a rev'rend priest appears, 
And, off 'rings to the flaming altars bears— 
A porket, and a Iamb ihat never suflTerOd shears. 
Then to the rising sun he turns his eyes, 
And strews the beasts designed for sacrifice. 
With salt and meal : with like officious care 
He marka their foreheads, and he dip* their 

hair. 
Betwixt their horns the purple wine he sheds, 
With the same generous juice the flame he leeda* 
JEneaa then unsheath'd his shining sword, 
And thus with pious pray'rs the gods ador'd 
** All<i«eeing sua ! and tliou, Ausooian soil. 
For which I have sustain'd so lon^ a toil ; 
Thou, king of beavOa! and thou, the queen of airt 
Propitious now, and reeoociPd by prayV! 
Thou, god of war, wfaoee unresisted sway 
The labours and events of arms obey ! 
Te living fountahis, and ye running floods ! 
All powers of ocean, all ethereal gods 1 
Hear, and bear record : if I flJl in field. 
Or, recreant in the fight, to Tumus yield. 
My Trojans shall increase Evander's town ; 
Aaeanhis shall renounce th' Ausooian crown: 
All claims, all questions of debate shall cease, 
Nor he, nor they, with force infringe the petes. 
But, if my juster arms prevail in Ight, 
(As sure they shall, if I divine ari^t) 
My Trojans shall not o'er th' Italians reign : 
Both equal, both oncooquer'd, shall remain, 
Join'd in their laws, their famds, and thtir 



I ask but ahars for my weary gods. 

The care of those religioua rites be mine : 

The crown to king Latinus I resign ; 

His be the sov'reign sway. Nor will 1 1 

His pow'r in peace, or his command in war. 

For me, my friends another town shall firamo. 

And bless the rising tow'rs with foir Lavinia^ 



Thus he. Then with erected eyes end hands, 
The Latian king before his altar stands. 
* By the same heav*n, (said he) and earth sod 



And all the po^n that all the three contain; 
By hell below, and bj that upper god, 
Whose thunder signs the peace, who stdt ll 
with his nod ; 
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So let Lfttonia** double offiipring hear, 
And double-frooted Jaoua, what I swear : 
X touch the sacred altars, touch the flamee, 
And all those powers attest, and all their i 
Whatever chance befall oo either side, 
No term of time this union shall divide : 
No force, no fortune, ahall my vows unbind, 
Or shake the steadfast tenor of my mind ; 
Not tho' the circling seas should break their 

bound, 
O*erflow the shores, or sap the solid ground ; 
Not tho* the lamps of heaven their spheres for- 
sake, 
HnrIM down, and hissing in the nether lake : 
E'en as this royal sceptre (for he bore 
A sceptre in his hand) shall never more 
Shoot out in branches, or renew the birth— 
An orphan now, cut from the mother-earth 
By the keen axe, dishonoured of its hair, 
And cas'd in brass for Laiian kings to bear.*' 

When thus in public view the peace was tied 
With solemn vows, and swotn on either side, 
All dues performed which holy rites require, 
The victim beasts, are slain before the fire. 
The trembling entrails from their bodies torn, 
And to the fattened flames in chargers bomb. 

Ah^ady the Rutulians deem'd their man 
O'ermatch'd in arms, before the fight began. 
Furst rising fears are whisperM thro' the crowd ; 
Then, gath'ring round, they murmur more ak>ud. 
Now, side to side, they measure with their eyes 
The champions' bulk, their sinews, and their 

size: 
The nearer they approach, the more is known 
Th' apparent disadvantage of their own. 
Tumus himself appean in public sight 
Conscious of fate, desponding of the fight. 
Slowly he moves, and at his altar stands 
With eyes dejected, and with trembling hands : 
And while he mutters undittinguish'd pray'rs, 
A livid deadness in his cheeks appears. 

With anxious pleasure when Jutumaview'd 
Th' increasing fright of the mad roultiuide, 
When their short sighs and thick'ning sobs she 

heard 
And found their ready minds for change pre- 

par'd; 
Dissembling her immortal form, she took 
Gamertes' mien, his habit, and his look — 
A chief of ancient blood : — in arms well known 
Was his great sire, and he his greater son. 
His shape assum'd, amid the ranks she ran. 
And, hum'ring their first motions, thus began : 
** For shame, Rutulians ! can you bear the 

sight 
Of one expos'd for all, in single fight? 
Can we, before the face of heav'o, coof* ss 
Our courage colder, or our numbers less ? 



View all the Trojan host, th' ArcadiaB iMad, 
And Tuscan army ; count them aa Ibaj stand ; 
Undaunted to the battle if we go, 
Scarce ev'ry second man will share a fee. 
Tumus, 't is true, in this unequal strife, 
Shall lose, with honour, his devoted life, 
Or change it rather for immortal &me, 
Succeeding to the gods, from whence he came r 
But you, a servile and inglorious band, 
For foreign lords shall sow your native land 
Those fi'uitful fieUs, your fighting fiitben guafd. 
Which have so kmg their laxy sons sastain'd.'' 
With words tike these, she carried her d^ 

sign. 
A risinc murmur runs along the Une. 
Then e'en the city troops, and Latiane, tirM 
With tedioiM war, seem with new sools in* 

spir'd: 
Their champion's fate with pity they 1 
And of the league, so lately sworn, ref 
Nor fails the goddess to foment the rage 
With lying wonders, and a false presage ; 
But adds a sign, which, present to their ejee, 
Inspires new courage, and a glad surprise. 
For, sudden, in the fiery tracts above. 
Appears in pompth' imperial bird of Jove: 
A plump of fowl he spies, that swim the lakes. 
And o*er their heads his sounding pinions 

shakes; 
Then, stooping on the fairest of the train, 
In his strong talons truss'd a silver awan. 
Th' Italians wonder atth' unusual sight : 
But, while he lags, and labours in his flight. 
Behold, the dastard fowl return anew, 
And with united force the foe pursue : 
Clam'rous around the royal hawk they fly. 
And, thick'ning in a cloud, o'ershade tho sky. 
They cofi*, they scratch, they cross his airy 

course; 
Nor can th' encumber'd bird sustain their fwce ; 
But, vex'd, not vanqubh'd, drops the pond'rous 

prey, 
And, lighten'd of his btmden, wings his way. 
Th' Ausonian bands with shmiU sahite the 

sight, 
Eager of action, and demand the fight. 
Then king Tolumnius, vers'd in augurs' arts. 
Cries out, and thus his boasted skill imparts : 
" At length 'tis granted, what I long deeir'd : 
Thb, this is what my frequent vows required. 
Ye gods ! I t&.ke your omen and obey.— 
Advance, my friends, and charge ! I lead the 

way. 
These are the foreign foes, whose impious 

band. 
Like that rapacious bird, infest our land : 
But soon, like him, they shall be forcM to sea 
By strength united, and forego the prey. 
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Tour tinelgr fooeow to joar ooQBtvy brinf ; 
Haitea to reiicue, and redeem your king. 
He Miid : uid preaiing onward throogh the 

crew, 
Poii'd in his lifted arm, hit lance be threw. 
The winged weapon, whistling m the wind, 
Came driring on, nor misa'd the mark designed. 
At once the comal rattled in the skies: 
At once tumultuous shouts and clamours rise. 
Nine brothers in a goodlj band there stood, 
Bom of Arcadian, mix'd with Tuscan blood, 
G/lippus* sons : the &tal jav'lin flew, 
Ahn'd at the midmost of the friendly crew. 
A passage through the jointed arms it found. 
Just where the belt was to the body bound, 
And struck the gentle youth extended on the 

ground. 
Then, fir'd with pious rage, the gen*roos tnun 
Run madly fiNrward to reyeoge the slain. 
And some with eager haste their jarHins throw ; 
And some with sword in hand assault the fi>e. 
The wish'd insult the Latine troops embracoi 
And meet their ardour in the middle space. 
Tlie Tuscans, Trojans, and Arcadian line, 
With equal courage obriate their design. 
Peace leaves the riolated fields ; and lutte 
Both armies urges to their mutual fate. 
With impious haste their altars are o'ertam*d| 
The sacrifice half broil'd, and half unbum'd. 
Thick storms of steel from either army fly, 
And clouds of clashing darts obscure the sky: 
Brands from the fire are missire weapons made, 
With chargers, bowls, and all the priestly trade. 
Latinos, frighted, hastens from the fray. 
And bears his unregarded gods away. 
These oo their hcvses rwuit; those yoke the 

car; 
The rest, with swords oo high, run headloog to 

the war. 
Messapus, eager to confound the peace, 
Spurred his hot coarser through the fighting 



At king Aulestes, by his purple known 
A Tuscan prince, and by his regal crown ; 
And, with a shodc encount'ring, bore him 

down. 
Backward he fell ; and, as his (ate designed, 
The ruins of an altar were behind : 
There pitchinf oo his shoulders and his head. 
Amid the scattering fires he lay supinely spread. 
The beamy spear, descentfingfrtmi above, 
His cuirass pierc'd, and through his body drove. 
Then, with a scornfiil smile, the victor cries 
« The gods have found a fitter sacrifice." 
Gh-eedy of spoils, th* Italians suip the dead 
Of hiA rich armour, and uncrown his head. 

Priest Comeus arm'd his better hand, 
From his own altar, with a blazing brand ; 



And, as Ebosus with a thaMTrin^ pace 
Advanced to battle, dash'd it oo his &ce : 
His bristly beard shmes out with sudden fires ; 
The crack'ling crop a noisome scent expires. 
FoBowing the blow, he seizM his curling crown 
With his left hand ; his other cast him down. 
The prostrate body with his knees he press'd. 
And plung'd his holy poniard in his breast. 

While Podolirius, with his sword, pursued 
The shepherd Alsus through the flying crowd, 
Swiftly he turns, and aims a deadly blow 
Full on the front of his unwary foe. 
The broad axe enters with a crashing sound. 
And cloaves the chin with one contiou'd wound : 
Warm blood, and mingled brains, besmear hia 

arms around 
An iron sleep his stiqud eyes oppress'd 
And seizM their heavy lids in endless rest, 
But good iEneas rushed amid the bands : 
Bare was his head, and naked were his hands. 
In sign of truce: then thus he cries aloud: 
" What sudden rage, what new desire of blood, 
Inflames your alterd minds ? O Trojans ! cease 
From impious arms, nor violate the peace. 
By human sanctions, and by laws divine. 
The terms are all agreed ; the war is mine. 
Dinniss your fears, and let the fight ensue ; 
This hand alone shall right the gods and you, 
Our injur'd altars, and their brdcen vow. 
To this avenging sword the &ithless TmuM 
owe." 

Thus while he spoke, unmindfiil of deieaoe 
A winged arrow struck the pious prince. 
But, whether fiom some human hand it came, 
Or hostile god, is left unknown by fiune : 
No human hand, or hostile god, was found, 
To boast the triumph of so base a wound. 

When Tumus saw the Trojan quit the plain, 
His chiefii dismay'd, his troops a fiunting train, 
Th' unhopM event his heighten'd soul inspires : 
At once his arms and coursers he requires ; 
Then, with a leap, bis lofty chariot gains. 
And with a ready haiid assumes the reins. 
He drives impetuous, and, where'er he goes. 
He leaves behind a lane of slaughterM foes. 
These his lance reaches ; over those he roDs 
His rapid car, and crushes out their souls. 
In vain the vanquish'd fly : the victor sends 
The dead men's weapons at their living firieodf. 

Thus on the banks of Hebrus* freezing flood, 
The god of battles, in his angry mood, 
Clashing his sword against his brazen shield, 
Lets kiose the reins, and scours along the field ; 
Before the wind his fiery coursers fly : 
Grroans the sad earth, resounds the rattling sl^. 
•Wrath, Terror, Treasao, and Despair, 
(Dire faces, and deformM) surround the car* 
Friends of the god, and followers of the war. 
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With fbry not unlike, nor less disdain, 
Exulting Turaus Aim along the plain ; 
His stndcing horses at their utmost speed, 
He lashes on ; and urges o'er the dead. 
Their fetlocks run wiUi blood, and when they 

bound, 
The gore and gath*ring dust are dash'd around. 
Thamyris and Pholus, masters of the war, 
He kiird at hand, hut Sthenelus afar : 
From far the sons of Iihbrasus he slew, 
Glaucus and Lades, of the Lycian crew— 
Both taught to fight on foot, in battle join'd, 
Or mount the courser that outstrips the wind. 
Meantime Eumedes, vaunting in the field, 
I7ew fir*d the Trojans, and their foes repell'd. 
This son of Dolon bore his grandsire's name. 
But emulated more his father's fame — 
His guileful father, sent a nightly spy, 
The Grecian camp and order to descry- 
Hard enterprise ! and well he might require 
Achilles' car and horses, for his hire : 
But, met upon ihH scout, th' JEtolian prince 
In death bestowed a juster recompense. 

Pierce Tumus vicw'd the Trojan from afiur 
And launch*d his jav'iin from his lofty car, 
Then lightly leaping down, pursu'd the blow, 
And, pressing with his foot his prostrate foe, 
Wreneh'd from his feeble hold the shirdng 

sword. 
And plnng'd it in the boeom of its lord. 
«< Possess," said he, " the fruit of all thy pains, 
And measure at thy length, our Latian plains, 
Thus are my foes rewanded by my hand : 
Thus may they build their town, and thus en- 
joy the land T' 

Then Dares, Butes, Sybaris he slew, 
Whom o'er his neck tho flo^'ring coarser 

threw. 
As when loud Boreas, with his blust'ring train, 
Sto<^ from above, incumbent on the main. 
Where'er he flies, he drives the rack before, 
And rolls the billows on the ^gean shore : 
So, where resistless Tumus takes his course. 
The scatter'd squadrons bend before his force. 
His crest of horse's hair is blown behind 
By adverse air, and rustles in the wind. 

This haughty Pheg^us saw with high disdain. 
And, as the chariot roll'd along the plain, 
Light from the ground he leap'd, and seiz'd the 

rein. 
Thus hung in air, he still retain'd his hold. 
The coursers frighted, and their course cootrolTd. 
The lance of Tumus reach'd him as he hung, 
And pierc'd his plated arms, but pass'd along, 
And only rais'd the skin. He tum'd, and held 
Against his threat'ning foe his ample shield. 
Then call'd for aid : but, while he cried in vain, 
The chariot bore him backward on the plain. 



He lies revers'd : theTidor Ubk i t m t Ut, 
And strikes so justly where his helmet ends, 
He lops the head. The Latian fields are drok 
With streams that issue from the bleedteg tnmk. 
While he triumphs, and while th« TrcjsM 

yieki. 
The wounded prince is fore'd to leave the fialdr 
Strong Mnestheus, and Achates, oflen tried. 
And young Ascanius, weeping by his «il«, 
Conduct him to his tent. Scarce eaa he r«tr 
His limbs from earth, supported oo his epeur. 
Resolv'd in mind, regardless of the smart, 
He tugs with both his hands, and breaks lh» 

dart. 
The steel remains. No readier way he fbuni 
To draw the weapon, than t' enlarge ike w c m ri . 
Eager of fight, impatient of delay. 
He begs ; and his unwilling fiisiMk obey. 

lapis was at hand to prove hie art. 
Whose blooming youth so fir*d ApoHo** keut. 
That, for his love, he proffer'd to bestow 
His tuneful harp, and his unerring bow. 
The pious youth, more studious hem to aave 
Hu aged sire, now sinking to the grave, 
Prcferr'd the pow'r of plants and silsot pnSse 
Of healing arts, before Phosbean bays. 
Propp'd on his lance, the pensive hero elood, 
And heard and saw, onmov'd, the moiifnki|^ 

crowd. 
The fiun'd physician tncks his robeeareaid 
With ready hands, and hastens to the wound- 
With gentle touches he performs his paH, 
This way and that, soliciting the dait, 
And exercises all his heav'nfy art. 
All soft'ning simples, known of sovereign UM^. 
He presses out, and pours their noUe juioe. 
These first infus'd, to lenify the pain— 
He tugs with pincers, but he tugs in vain. 
Then to the patron of his art he pray'd : 
The patron of his art refus'd his aid. 

Meantime the war approaches to the tents : 
Th' alarm grows hotter, and the noise aug.- 

ments: 
The driving dust proclaims the daBgernear ; 
And first their friends, and then their foes a|>-> 

pear: 
Their friends rotreat, their foes porsne the rear. 
The camp is fill'd with terror and affright : 
The hissing shafts within the tronch aUght : 
An undistingnish'd noise ascends the sky— 
The shouts of those who kill, and groans of 

those who die. 
But now the goddess-nother, roov'd with 

grief. 
And pierc'd with pity, hastens her relief. 
A branch of healing dittany she brought, 
Which in the Cretan fields with care aha 

sought 
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(Roogh if the ttem, which woofly leaTM ■!»- 

round: 
The leares with flofw*ra, the ilow'ra with purple 

crown'd) 
Well kmyni to wounded pMtt ; a mre relief 
To draw thepofaited tteel, and eaee the grief. 
ThiB Venus bringe, in cknide invohr'd, and 

brewa 
Th' extracted Hqaor with ambroeian dewv, 
And od'roos penacee. Unseen she stands, 
TempVing the mixture with her heav*nly hands, 
And pours it in a bowl, already crown'd 
With juice of medVnal herbe prepar*d to bathe 

the wound. 
The leech, unknowing of superior art 
Which aids the cure, with this fbuMnta the 

part; 
And in a moment eeasVI the raging smart. 
Stanch'd is the blood, and in the bottom stands : 
The steel, but scarcely touch'd with tender 



Moves up, and follows of its own accord ; 
And health and vigour are st once restored, 
lapis first perceiT*d the closing wound ; 
And first the footsteps of a god he found. 
*' Arms ! arms !" be cries : ** the sword and 

shieki prepare, 
And send the willing diief renew'd to war. 
This is no mortal work, no core of mine, 
Nor art's effect, bol done by hands dirine. 
Some god our gen'ral tothe battle sends ; 
Some god preserves his life for greater ends.'' 

The hero arms in haste : his hands farfbid 
His thighs with cuishes of refulgent goM : 
Inflam'd to fight and rushing to the fiekl, 
That hand sustanitng the oelestia] shield, 
This gripes the lance, and with such Tigoar 

shakes. 
That to the rest the beamy weapon quakes. 
Then with a dose embrace he strain'd his sod, 
And, kissing through his hehnit thus begun ; 
** My son ! from my example learn to war, 
In camps to suffer, and in fields to dare : 
But happier chance than mine attend thy care ! 
This day my hand thy tender age shall shield. 
And crown with honoors of the conijuer'd field : 
Thou, when thy riper years shall send thee forth 
To toils of war, be nmdfiil of my worth : 
Assert thy birthright ; and in arms be known 
For Hector's nep^w and /Bneas* son." 

He said ; and, striding, issuod on the plain. 
Anteus and Mnestheus, and a num'rons train, 
Attend his steps : the rest their weapons take, 
A ^yi crowding to the field the camp forstke. 

A doud of Minding dust is rais'd around; 
Labours beneath their feet the trembKng ground. 

Nor Tumus, posted on a hill, from fiir 
Beheld the progress of the moviDg war : 



With him the Lattes viewed the ootef*d plaibg 
And the chill blood ran backward in their veint. 
Jutuma saw th* advancing troops appear, 
And heard the hostile sound, and fled for fear, 
JSneas leads ; and draws a sweepuig train, 
CloB*d in their ranks, and pouring on the plain 
As, when a whirlwind, ruriiing to the shore 
From the mid ocean, drives tira waves before i 
The painfiil hind with heavy heart foresees 
The flatted fields, and slaughter of the trees; 
With such impetuous rage the prince appears. 
Before his doubled front ; nor less destruction 

bears. 
And now both armies shock in open fiekl ; 
Osiris is by strong Thymbneus kill'd. 
Archetius, Ufons, Eputon, are slain 
(All fiun'd in arras, and of the Latian train) 
By Gyas', Mnestheus*, and Achates' band. 
The fatal augur fidls, l^ whose command 
The truce was broken, and whose Isnce, embniM 
With Trojan blood, th' unhappy fight renewed. 
Loud shouts and clamours rend the liquid tkji 
And o'er the fields the flirted Latins fly. 
The prince disdains the dastards to pursoo. 
Nor moves to meet in arms the fighting few. 
Tumus alone, amid the dusky plain. 
He seeks, and to the combat cafls in vain. 
Jutuma heard, and, seiz'd with mortal fear, 
Forc'd from the beam her brother's chariot 

Assumes his shape, his armour, and his mien. 
And, like Metiscus, in his seat is seen. 

As the Mack swidlow near the pslace pHet ; 
O'er empty courts, and under arches, flies ; 
Now hawks aloft, now skims along the flood, 
To fiimish her loquacious nest wiUi food : 
So drives the rapid goddess o*er the plains ; 
The smoking horses run with loosen'd reins. 
She steers a various course among the foes : 
Now here, now there, her cooqu'rhig brother 

shows ; 
Now with a straight, now with a wheeling flight. 
She tuns and bends, but shons the single figjhU 
iEneas, fir'd with fiiry, breaks the crowd. 
And seeks his foe, and calls by name aknd : 
He runs within a narrower ring, end tries 
To stop the chariot, but the chark>t flies. 
If he but gain a glimpse, Jutuma fears, 
And far away the Daonian hero bears. 

What should he do? Nor arts nor artt» 
avail; 
And various cares in vain hb mind assail. 
The great Messapus, thund*ring throng lii» 

field, 
In his left hand two pointed jav'lins heU ; 
Encount'ring on the prince, one dart he draw, 
And with unerring aim, and utmoat Yigoor^ 
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Mutu saw It eome, and, iloopinf km 
BMiaatli hit buckler, iliannM the threat'niBf 

blow. 
The weapon hiM'd abore hie head, and tore 
The waring plume, which on his hebn he wore, 
ForcM by Uue hoetile act, and fir'd with epite, 
That flying Turnue still dedin'd the fight, 
The prince, whoee piety had long repellM 
Hit inborn ardour now invades the field; 
Invokes the pow'rs of violated peace, 
Their rites ind injur'd altars to redress ; 
Then to his rage, abandoning the rein, 
With blood and slaughtered bodies fills the 
plain. [play, 

What god can teU, what numbers can d»- 
The various labours of that &tal day ? 
What chieft and chan4Hons fell on either side. 
In combat slain, or by what deaths they 

died? 
Whom Tumus, whom the Trojan hero kiUM ^ 
WhosharM the&me and Ibrtune of the fieU? 
Jove! coukist thou view, and not avert thy 

sight. 
Two jarring nations join'd in cruel fight, 
Whom leagues of lasting love so slMrily shall 
unite? 

iEneas first, Rutulian Sucre (bund, 
Whose valour made the Trqjans ijuit their 

ground; 
Betwixt his ribs the javelin drove so just, 
It reach*d his heart, nor needs a second thrust. 
Now Tumus, at two blows, two brethren slew ; 
First firom his horse fierce Amyous he threw : 
Then, leaping on the ground, on foot assail'd 
Diores, and in equal fight prevailed. 
Their lifeless trunks he leaves upon the place 
Their heads, distilling gore, his chariot grace. 

Three cold on earth the Trojan hero threw, 
Whom without respite at one charge he slew : 
Oethegus,Tanais, Talus, fell oppress'd, 
And sad Onythes, added to the rest — 
Of Theban blood, whom Peridiabore. 
Tumus two brothers from the Lydan shore, 
And from Apollo's fane to battle sent, 
Overthrew : nor Phoebus could their &te pre- 
vent. 
Peacefiil Mencetes after these he killM, 
Who k>ng had shunn'd the dangers of the field : 
On Lema's lake a silent life he led, 
And with his nets and angle eam'd his bread. 
Nor pompous oares, nor iMdaces, he knew. 
But wisely from the infectious world withdrew. 
Poor was his house : his father's paioful hand 
Discharg'd his rent, and ploughM another's land. 

As flunks among the lof^ woods are thrown 
On difTrent sides, and both by winds are blown ; 
The laurels crackle in the sputi'ring fire ; 
The frighted sylvans from their shades retire ; 



Or as two neighb'ring totreHi fcBimmj^ 

Rapid they run : the foamy waters fiy; 
Tbey roll to sea with unrMistadliHee, 
And down the rocks precipitate their oonne s 
Not with less rage the rival heroes faka 
Their difTrent ways ; nor less destractioa mike. 
With spean afar, with swords at hand, ihsf 

strike; 
And seal of slaughter fires their sonb aliha ; 
Like them, their dauntlesa man m a iwfiw Iha 

fieU: 
And hearts are piere'd, unhnowng bow to jklds 
They Mow fcr btow return, and woond hr 




And heaps of bodies raise tbelevelt 

Murraans, boasting of his blood, dmt I 
From a tong royal race of Latian kings, 
Is by the Trojan from his chariot tfaiiow&; 
Crush'd with the weight of an mwiaUjUQM : 
Betwixt the wheels he feO ; the wheels, that baro 
His living load, his dying body tore. 
His starting steeds, to shun the ^tt'ring afrovi* 
Paw down his trainpled limbs, fbrfstfidof tWr 

lord. 
Fierce HyUus threaten'd high, and, fi»o t» 

fiu:e. 
Affronted Tumus in the nuddle spaca: 
The prince enoounter'd him in full eumr. 
And at his temples aim'd the deadly spear t 
So fatally the flying weapon aped, 
That through his brazen helmet pierced liit 

head. 
Nor, Cisseus, coukist thou *scape firam TaraaiP 

hand. 
In vain the strongest of th' Arcadian band: 
Nor to Cupentus oouki his gods afford 
Availing aid against th' .£niBan swoid. 
Which to his naked heart pursu'd the cotorse ; 
Nor couU his plated shield sustain the force. 
Idlus fell, whom not the Grecian powVs, 
Nor great subverter of the Trojan tow'rs. 
Were doom'd to kill, while heav'n proking'd Ua 

date: 
But who can pass the bounds prefixed by Fatef 
In high Lyraessus, and in Troy, he held 
Two palaces, and was firom each expell'd : 
Of all the mighty man, the last remains 
A little spot of foreign earth contains. 
And now both hosts their broken troops UBtte 
In equal ranks, and mix in mortal fight. 
Serestus and undaunted Mnestheus join 
The Trojan, Tuscan, and Arcadian line ; 
Sea4KNii Messapus, with Atinas, heads 
The Latin squadrons, and to battle leads. 
They strike ; they push ; they throng the seaaCy 

space, 
Resolved on death, impatient of disgrace ; 
And, where one fklis, another fiQs his place. 
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The CjrprUii fodd«OT noir uifpirM ber ton 
To leave th* unfinijh'd fight, and atorm the 

town: 
Per, while he roQa hia ej9§ aronnd the plain 
In queat of Turoua, whom he leeka in vain, 
He viewa th' unguarded city fi«n a&r, 
la careleea quiet, and aecare of war. 
Occasion offers, and eicites his nind 
To dare beyond the task he first deaigi^d. 
ResolT>d he calls his chiefii : thej leate the 

fight: 
Attended thus, ho takes a neighb'ring height: 
The crowding troops alioot their gen*ral stand. 
All under arms, and wait his high command. 
Then thus the lofty prince: ** Hear and obey 
Ye Trojan bands, without the least delay. 
Jore is with us : and what I bare decreed, 
Iteqoires our utmost Tigour, and our speed. 
Your instant arms against the town prepare. 
The source of mischief, and the seat df war 
This day the Latian tow'rs, that mate the sky, 
ShaU, lerel with the plain, in ashes lie : 
The people shall be slaves, unleerin time 
They kneel for pardon, and repent their < 
Twice have our Ibes been vanquished on the 

plain: 
Then shaU I wait tiU Tumus will bedain? 
Your ibrce against the perjuHd city bend : 
There it began, and there the war shall end. 
Tho peace profan'd our rightfiil arms requires ; 
Cleanse tho polluted place with purging fires." 

He finish'd ; and— one soul ii»piring all— 
FormM in a wedge, the loot approach the waO. 
Without the town, an unprovided train 
Of gaping gazing citizens are slain. 
Some firebrands, others scaling ladders, bear; 
And those they toss aloft, and these they rear; 
The flames now launch'd, the feather'd arrows 

«7! 
Aod clouds of missive arms obscure the sky. 
Advancing to the firont, the hero stands. 
And, stretching out to heaven his pious hands, 
Attests the gods, asserts bis innocence. 
Upbraids with breach of fiuth th' Ausoman 

prince. 
Declares the royal honour doubly stain'd. 
And twice the rites of holy peace profan'd. 

Dissenting clamours in the town arise ; 
Sach wiU be heard, and all at once advise. 
One part ibr peace, and one for war, contends : 
Some woukl exclude their (bee, and some admit 

their fiiends. 
The helpless king is hurried in the throng. 
And (whale'er tide prevails) is borne along. 

Thus, when the swain, within a hoUow rock, 
Invades the bees with suffocating smoke, 
They run around, or labour on their wings, 
Disused to flight, and shoot their sleepy sdnfi; 



To shmi the bittor (bmes, in vain they try ; 
Black vapours, issuing fipom the vent, isvolve 

the sky 
But Fate and euTioas Fortme now prepare 
To phmge the Latins in the last despair. 
The queen, who saw the foes invade the town, 
And brands on tops of burning houses thrown, 
Cast round her eyes, distracted with her fear >- 
No troops of Tumus in the fieki appear. 
Once more she stares abroad, but stiU in vam ; 
And then concludes the royal youth is slain 
Mad with her anguish, impotent to bear 
The mighty grief, she loathes the rital air. 
She calls herself the cause of all this ill. 
And owns the dire effects of her ungovem*d win 
She raves against the gods ; she beats her breast 
She tears with both her hands her purple veot 
Then round a beam a running noose slie tied. 
And fiMten*d by the neck, obwenely died. 
Soon as the fatal news by fiune was bkmn. 
And to her dames, and to her daughter known. 
The sad Lavinia rends her yellow hair. 
And rosy cheeks : the rest her sorrow share : 
With shrieks the palace rings, and midnif of 

despair. 
The spreading rumour fills the public plaee : 
Conffasion, fear, distraction, and disgrace, 
And silent shame, are seen in ev'ry fece. 
Latinus tears his garments as he goes. 
Both fer his public and his private woes : 
With filth his Tonerable beard besmears ; 
And sordid dust deforms his sflrer hairs. 
And much he blames the softness of hismiBd, 
Obnoxious to the charms of womankind. 
And soon redueed to change what he so wellde> 

sign*d— 
To break the solemn ksague so kmg desir'd. 
Nor finish'd what his fates, and those of Troy, 

required. 
Now Tumus rolls aloof o'er empty plains; 
And here and there some straggling foes lie 

gleans. 
His flying ooursers please him less and less, 
Asham'd of easy fight, and cheap success. 
Thus half contended, anxious in his mind. 
The distant cries come driving in the 
Shouts firom the walls, but shouts in 

drown 'd ; 
A jarrioc mixture, and a boding sound. 
<* Alas !^ said he, *<what mean these dimal 

cries? 
What doleful damouri firom the town arise 9** 
Confused he stops, and backward puUs the rsfaw. 
She, who the dmer's office now sustains, 
Replies : ** Neglect, my kird, these new alaraM ; 
Here fight, and urge the fertime of your ana; 
There want not others to defend the wall. 
If by your rtvaPs hand ih* ItaMani fhO, 
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So ehill jam fatal iword hb frianda op p rm 
lo honour equal, equal in tuccen.'* 

To this the prioce : ** O •ister '.—for I knew, 
The peace infirinfM proceeded fint fron jon: 
I knew you, when you mingled fint in fi^t : 
And now in vain you would deceive mjr nght-— 
Why, godden, this unprofitable care? 
Who tent you down firom heav'n, tnvolT'd in air, 
Tour fthare of mortal sorrowB to sustain. 
And see your brother bleeding on the plain? 
For to what powV can Tumus have recoone, 
Or how resist his fate's prerailing force? 
These eyes beheU Murranus bite the ground. 
Mighty the man, and mighty was the wound. 
I heaii my dearest firiend, with dying breath, 
My name invoking, to revenge his death. 
Bnive Ufens fell with honour on the place. 
To ahun the shameful sight of my disgrace. 
On earih supine, a manly corpse he lies ; 
His vest and armour are the rictor's prise. 
Then shall I seeLanrentum in aflame. 
Which only wanted to complete my shame ? 
How will the Latins hoot their champion^s flight ! 
How Drances will insult, and point them to Che 

sight ! 
Is death so hard to bear ?— Ye gods bek>w ! 
(Since those above so small compassion show) 
Receive a soul, unsullied yet with shame, 
Which not belies my great forefather's name.** 
He said : and, while he spoke, with flying speed 
Came Sages urging on bis foamy steed : 
Fix'd on his wounded face a shah he bore, 
And seeking Tumus, sent his voice before : 
*< Tumus ! on you, on you alone, depends 
Our last relief: — compassionate your firiend ; 
Like lightening, fierce JEneas, rolling on, 
With arms invesU, with flames invades the 

town: 
The brands are toss*d on high: the winds con- 
spire 
To drive along the deluge of the fire. 
AU eyes are fixed on you : your foes rejoice ; 
E'en the king staggers,and suspends his choice- 
Doubts to deliver or defend the town. 
Whom to reject, or whom to call his son. 
The queen, on whom your utmost hopes were 

plac'd. 
Herself suborning death, has breathM her last. 
*Tis true, Messapos, fearless of his fate. 
With fierce Atinas' aid, defoods the gate : 
On ev'ry side surrounded by the foe. 
The more they kill, the greater numbers grow; 
An iron harvest mounts, and still remains to 

mow. 
You far aloof firom your forsaken bands, 
Tour rolling chariot drive o'er empty san 

Stupid he sate, his eyes on earth dcdin'd, 
And various caret revolving in bis mind : 



Rage, boUingfron tha boHwi 9t th W iii t, 
And sorrow mii'd with ahaBe, hia mmi «^ 

press'd ; 
And conscious worth lay kbVing b his Ihoafbi^ 
And kwe by jeakmsy to nadneta wraagM* 
By slow degreea his reason drove wwaj 
The misU of passion, and rtmmM her sifitj. 
Then rising on hb car, he tnm'd his look, 
And saw the town involv'd in fire and SMOfci. 
A wooden tow'r with flames already blas'd^ 
Which his own hands on beams tad nJttn 

rais'd. 
And bridges Uid above to join thaipnea. 
And wheels below to roll from ptoce to plica, 
" Sifter ! the fates have vanqoish*d ; let w go 
The way which heav'n and my bard fttOno 



The fight is fii'd : nor ahdl the braaded iwiio 
Of a base coward bk>l your brothers faao, 
Death is my choice: but aoirer me totiy 
My force, and vent my rage before I d^." 
He said : and leaping down without deiaj. 
Through crowds of scatterM foes he freed hb way* 
Stridmg he pass'd, impetoons as the vrind. 
And left the grieving ft>ddess far behind. 
As, when a ^gment, firom a mountain torn 
By raging tempests, or by torrents bone, 
Or sapp'd by time, or loosen'd fitMn llhe rooHi ■ 
Prone through the void the rocky nrin sboola. 
Rolling from crag to crag, from steep to ateep: 
Down sink, at once, the shepherda and llmr 

sheep 
Involv'd alike, they rash to nether groad ; 
Stuno'd with the shock they fall, and miaafA 

from earth rebound : 
So Tumus, hasting headlong to the town, 
Should'ring and shoving, bore the 



SiiU pressing onward, to the walls he drew, 
Where shafts and speareand dartapromJacaooi 

flew, [bratf. 

And sanguine streams the slipp'iy groond em* 
First stretching out his arm, in aign of peace. 
He cries aloud, to make the coaobai cease : 
" Rutulians, hold ! and Latian troopSir^re ! 
The fight is mine ; and me the gods require. 
' Tis just that I should vindicate akne 
The broken trace, or for the breach atooe. 
This day shall free from wan th*i 

sUie, 
Or finish my misfortunes in my fate." 
Both armies from their bloody wc ' ' 
And, bearing backward, from a spacioos hit. 
The Trojan here, who receiv*d from frune 
The welcome sound, and heard the champian*8 



Soon leaves the taken works and mooDted waOs 
Qraedy of war where greater gfory calls, 
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Ho tprinfa to fight, exohiBg m his fbrea ; 
Hit joioCed armoar ntUlet in the courte. 
Liko Eryz, or like Athoe, great he ihovini, 
Or &ther Apenniae, when, white with mows, 
His head, diviae, obscare in clouds he hides, 
And shakes the sounding forest oo his sides. 

The nations, over-aw'd, surcease the fight : 
Immoreable their bodies, fiz'd their sight. 
E'en Death stands still ; nor fixMn above they 

throw [low. 

Their darts, nor drive their batt'ring-rams be- 
la silent order either army stands, 
And drop their swords, unknowing, firom their 

hands. ["ight, 

Th' Ausonian king behokk, with wond'ring 
Two mighty champions match'd in single fight. 
Bom under climes remote, and brought by &te, 
With swords to try their titles to the state. 
Now, in clos'd fieU, each other firom aiar 
They view ; and, rushing on, begin the war. 
They launch their spears ; then hand to band 

they meet. 
The trembling soil resounds beneath their feet t 
Their bucklers clash ; thick blows descend firom 

high, 
And flakes of fire firom their hard heknets fly. 
Courage conspires with chance ; and both en- 

g^o 
With equal fortone yet, and mutual rage. 
As, when two bulls for their fair female 

fight 
In Sila's shades, or on Tabumus* height. 
With horns adverse they meet : the keeper flies : 
Mule stands the herd ; the heifers roll their 

eyes, [bear, 

And wait th' event— which victor they shall 
And who shall be the lord to rule the lusty year : 
With rage of love, the jealous rivals burn. 
And push fiir push, and wound for wound, re- 
turn : [blood : 
Their dewlaps gor'd, their sides are lav'd in 
Loud cries and roaring sounds rebellow thro^ the 

wood: 
Such was the combat in the listed ground ; 
So clash their swords, and so their shields r^ 



Jove sets the beam: in either scale he lays 
The champions' Cue, and each exactly weighs. 
On this side life and lucky chance ascends : 
Loaded with death, that other scale descends. 
Rais'd on the stretph, young Tumns aims a 
Full on the helm of his unguarded foe : [bk>w 
Shrill shouts and clamours ring on either side, 
As hopes and fears their panting hearts divide. 
But all in pieces flies the traitor sword^ 
And in the middle stroke, deserU his lord. 
Now 'tis but death or flight: disarmed he fliaS| 
When in his hand an unknown hilt ha spies. 



Fame says that Tnmns, when hia staeda he 

join'd. 
Hurrying to war, disordered in his mind, 
SnatchM the first weapon which his haste ooidd 

find. 
'T was not the fiued sword his &ther bore, 
But that his charioteer Metiscus wore. 
This, while the Trojans fled, the toughness 

heU: 
But, vain against the great Vulcanian shieU, 
The mortal-temper'd steel deceiv*d his hand : 
The shiver'd fragments shone amid the sand. 
Surprised with fsar, he fled along the field. 
And now forthright, and now in orbits wheelM : 
For bore the Trojan troops the list surround. 
And there the pass iscWd with poob and 

marshy ground. 
iEneas hastens, though with heavier pace 
His wound, so newly knit, retards the chase. 
And oft his trembling krfees their aid refiis»— 
Tet, pressing foot by fiwt, bis foe pursues. 

Thus, when a fearful stag is dos'd around 
With crimson toils, or in a river fiiund. 
High on the bank tlie deep^iouth'd hound ap- 
pears. 
Still op'ning, following still, where'er he steeri t 
The persecuted creature, to and fit>, [fi>e : 
Turns here and there, t' escape his Umbrian 
Steep is th' ascent, and, if he gains the land. 
The purple death is,pitch'd along the strand. 
His eager toe, determin'd to the chase, 
Stretch'd at his length, gains ground at ev^ 

pace: 
Now to his beamy head he makes his way, 
And now he hokls, or thinks he hokls, his prsj : 
Just at the pinch, the stag springs out with fear : 
He bites the wind, and fills his sounding jawa 

with air: [cries; 

The rocks, the lakes, the meadows, ring with 
The mortal tumult mounts, and thunders in the 

skies: 
Thus flies the Daimian prince, and, flying 



His tardy troops, and, calling by their names. 
Demands his trusty sword. The Trojan threats 
Their reahn with ruin, and their ancient seats 
To lay in ashes, if they dare supply, • 

With arms or aid, his vanquish'd enemy ; 
Thus menacing, he still pursues his course, 
With vigour, though diminish'd of his force. 
Ten times abeady, round the listed place. 
One chief had fled, and t' other giv'n the chase: 
No trivial prise is play*d ; fiir oo the life 
Or death of Tumus, now depends the strife. 
Within the space, an oUve-cree bad stood» 
A sacred shade, a venerable wood. 
For vows to Faunas paid, the Latins' guaidiiii 
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Hare htmg th« Tests, and tablets were eofntT'd, 
Of sinking nwrinfrs, from shipwreck saird. 
With heedless hands the Trogans fellM the tree, 
To make the ground endos'd for combat free. 
Deep in the root, whether by &te or chance, 
Or erring haste, the Trojan drore his lance ; 
Then stooped, and togg'd with fiiree immense, 

to free 
Th' encurober*d spear from the temicioiis tree 
That whom his fainting limbs porsn'd in vain, 
His flying weapon mi^tfrom fiur attain. 

Confiis'd with (ear, bereft oThmnan aid, 
Then Tomus to the gods, and first to Faimna . 

pray'd: 
•( O Faunas ! pity ! and thou, mother Earth, 
Where I thy foster-son recefv'd my birth, 
Hold iast the steel ! If my religious hand 
Tour plant has honourM, which your foes pro- 

fan'd, 
Propitious hear my pious pray'r '/' He said, 
Nor with successless vows invok'd their aid. 
Th* incumbent horo wrench'd, and pulPd, and 

strain'd; 
But still the stubborn earth the steel detain'd. 
Juturna took her time ; and, while in vain 
He strore, assum'd Metiscus' form again, 
And, in that imitated shape, restored 
To the despairing prince, his Daunisn sword. 
The queen of love— who, with disdain and 

grief, 
Saw the bold nymph afford this prompt relief 
T' assert her offspring with a greater deed, 
From the tough root the Img'ring weapon 
freed. 
Once more erect, the rival chieft advance : 
One trusts the sword, and one the pointed lance ; 
And both resolved alike, to try their fatal chance. 

Meantime imperial Jove to Juno spoke. 
Who from a shining cloud beheld the shock : 
" What new arrest, O queen of heav'n ! is sent 
To stop the Pstes now lab'ring in th* event? 
What forther hopes are left thee to pursue ? 
Divine ^neas (and thou know'st it too) 
Foredoom*d, to these celestial seats is doe. 
What more attempts for Tumus can be made, 
That thus thou linjg'rest in this lonely shade ? 
Is it becoming of the due respect 
And awful honour of a god elect, 
A wound unworthy of our state to feel, 
Patient of human hands, and earthly steel ? 
Or seems it just the sister should restore 
A second sword, when one was lost before. 
And arm a conquered wretch against his con- 
queror? 
For what, without thy knowledge and avow. 
Nay more, thv dictate, durst Juturna do ? 
At last, in deTrence to my bve, forbear 
To lodge within thy soul this amdous care : 



Redin'd upon my breast, thy grief orioid?- 
Who shodd reUeve the goddMs, but the god T 
Now an thmgs to their utmoet issue tend, 
Push'd by the Fates to their appointed eoid. 
While leave was giv'n thee, and a lawM 

hour 
For vengeance, wrath, and unresisted powV, 
Tossed on the seas thou couM'st thy foea dis- 
tress,* 
And, driv'n ashore, with hostile arms o p p r s sa . 
Deform the royal bouse ; and from the side 
Of the just bridegroom, tear the plighted pride :— 
Now cease at my command." The TbundVer 

said; 
And, with dejected eyes,this answer Jono madas 
" Becajise your dread decree too weUI kaew. 
From Tumus andfrom earth, unwilling I wilb- 



Else should you not behold me here akiM, 
Involv'd in empty cknids, my friends benoaa, 
But, girt with vengeful flames, in open algfat, 
Enga^d against my foes in mortal fight. 
'Tis true, Juturna mingled in the strife 
By my command, to save a brother'e lifo, 
At least to try ; but (by the Stygian lake— 
The most religious oath the gods can take) 
With this restriction, not to bend the bow. 
Or toss the spear, or trembling dart to tfuvw. 
And now,.re8ign*d to your superior might. 
And tir'd with fruitless toils, I kMthe tiia 

fight. 
This let me beg (and this no fktes withstand} 
Both for myself and for your father's land. 
That, when the nuptial bed shall bind tlie peace 
(Which I, since you ordsin, consent to Uess,) 
The laws of either nation be the same ; 
But let the Latins still retain their name, 
Speak the same language which they spoke 

before. 
Wear the same habits which their grandsirea 

wore. 
Call them not Trojans : perish the renown 
And name of Troy, with that detested town. 
Latium be Latium still ; let Alba reign. 
And Rome's immortal majesty remain.'* 

Then thus the foimder of mankind replies 
(Unruflled was his front, serene his eyes :) 
*' Can Saturn's issue, and heav'n's other heir, 
Such en^ss anger in her boeom bear? 
Be mistress, and your full degires obtain ; 
But quench the choler you foment in vain. 
From ancient blood ,th' Ausonian people sprung. 
Shall keep their name, their habit, and their 

tongue: 
The Trojans to their customs shall be tied : 
I will, myself, their common rites provide : 
The natives shall command, the (inigam oib* 

side. 
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AHihaniMLatium; Troy without a muBM 
And hor lost soimi lorgoC from wbenco they 



From Uood w> iiiiz*<l, a pious race thall flow, 
Equol to gods, excelling all below. 
!No natioa more respect to yoa shall pay, 
Or greater offerings oa yoor altars lay." 
Jmo eoasents, well pleas'd that her desires 
Had found soceem, and from the doud retires. 
The peace thus made, the Thunderer nest 



To feree the wat'ry goddess from the wars. 
Deep in the dismal regions foid of light. 
Three daughters, at a birth, t|pr» bom to Night : 
There their brown mother, brooding on her care, 
InduM with windy wings, to flit in air. 
With serpents girt alike, and crown'd with hisf 

inghair. 
In heaT'n the Dire call'd, and still at hand, 
Belbre the throne of angry Jove they stand, 
His ministers of wrath, and ready still 
The minds of mortal men with fears to 611, 
Whene'er the moody sire, to wreak his hate 
On realms or towns deserting of their fete, 
Hurls down diseases, death, and deadly care. 
And terrifies the guilty world with war. 
One sister-plague of these from heav'n he ssnt. 
To fright Jutuma with a dire portent. 
The pest comes whirling down: by far more 

slow 
Springs the swift arrow from the Parthian bow. 
Or Cydon yew, when trarersing the skies, 
And drench'd in pois'nous juice, the sure de- 
struction flies. 
With such a sudden, and unseen a flight. 
Shot through the clouds, the daughter of the 

Night. 
Soon as the fieU indosM she hadin Tiew, 
And from a&r her destinM quarry knew— 
Contracted, to the boding bird she turns, 
Which haunU the ruin*d piles and haDow'd urns, 
And beats about the tombs with mighty wings. 
Where songs obscene on sepulchres she sings. 
Thus lessened in her form, with frighdul cries 
The Fury round unhappy Tumus flies. 
Flaps on his shield, and flutters o'er his eyes. 
A laxy chiUness crept along his blood ; 
GbokM was his Toice; his hair witla horror 

stood. 
Juturna from a&r beheld her fly. 
And knew th' ill omen, by her screaming cry. 
And stridor of her wing. Amaz'd with fear. 
Her beauteous breast she beat, and rent ber 

flowing hair. 
*' Ah me !" i£e cries, " in this unequal strife. 
What can thy sister more to save thy life? 
Weak as I am, can I, alas ! contend 
In anw with that inexorable fiend? 



Now, BOW, I quit the field! forbear to fiisfat 
My tender soul, ye baleiul birds of night! 
The lashing of yourwinn I know too well. 
The sounding flight, and nm*ral screams of heB! 
These are the gifts you bring from haughty 

Jove, 
The worthy recompense of ravish'd love ! 
Did he for this exempt my life firom fete ! 
O hard condxtioBs of immortal state ! 
Though bom to death, not privileg'd to die, 
But te*d to bearhnpos'd eternity ! 
Take back your enrious bribes, and let me go 
Companion to my brother's ghost below ! 
The joys are Tsnish'd: notlung now remains 
Of life immortal, but immortal pains. 
What earth win open her derouring womb, 
To rest a weary goddess in the tomb?" 
She drewa length of si|^ ; nor more she said. 
But in her azure mamle wrapp'd her head, 
Then plung'd into her stream, with deep de- 



And her last sobs came bubbling up in air. 
Now stem iEneas waves his weighty spear 
Against hii foe, and thus upbraids his fear : 
** What fiirther subterfiige can Turaus find? 
What empty hopes are harbour'd in his mind? 
'TIS not thy swiftness can secure thy flight : 
Not with their feet, but hands, the valiant fig|it. 
Vary thy shape in thousand forms, and dare 
What skill and courage can attempt in war : 
With for the wings of winds, to mount the sky ; 
Or hid within the hollow earth to lie !" 
The champion shook his head, and made this 

short reply : 
** No threats of thine my manly mind can move • 
'Tis hostile heav'n I dread, and partial Jove." 
He said no more, but, with a sigh, reprees'd 
The mighty sorrow m hissweOmg breast 
Then, as be rolPd his troubled eyes around. 
An antique stone be saw, the common bound 
Of neighb'ring fields,and barrier of the ground- 
So vast, that twelve strong men of modem days 
Th' enormous weight firom earth coukl hardly 

raise. 
He heav'd it at a lift, and, pob'd on high, 
Ran stagg'ring on against his enemy. 
But sodiMrder'd, that he scarcely Imew 
His way, or what unwiekly weight he threw. 
His knoddng knees are bent bmieath the k)ad, 
And shiv'ring cold congeals his vital bk>od. 
The stone drops fixMu his arms, and, fiiUing short 
For want of vigour, modu bis vain eflbrt. 
And as, when heavy sleep has dos'd the sight. 
The sickly fancy labours in the night ; 
We seem to run ; and, destitute offeree. 
Our sinking limbs forsake us in the course : 
In vain we heave for breath ; in vain we cry : 
Hie nerves, unbrac'd, their usual strength dsMy ; 
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And on the toofii# th' &]t*ring aoceoti dio : 
So TurnuM far M : wbaterer means he triad 
All force of arms, and points of art empioy'd. 
The Fury flew athwartj and made th' endea- 
vour void. 
A thousand various thoughts his soul con- 
found: 
He starM about ; nor aid, nor issue (bund : 
His own m^ stop the pass^ and his own walk 

surround. 
Once more he pauses, and looks out agab, 
And seeks the goddess-charioteer in vain. 
Trembling he views the thund*ring chief ad- 
vance, 
And brandishing aloft the deadly lance : 
Amaz'd he cowVs beneath his conqu'ring foe, 
Forgets to ward, and waits the coming blow. 
AstoniahM while he stands, and fix'd with fear, 
Aim'd at his shieU, he soes th' impending 
spear, 
"nie hero measurM flrst, with narrow view, 
The destinM mark ; and, rising as he threw, 
With its full swing, the fatal weapon flew. 
Not with less rage the rattling thunder falls. 
Or stones from batt'ring-engines break tha 

walls 
Swift as a whirlwind, flroman arm so strong 
The lance drove on, and bore the death along t 
Naught could his seven-fold shield the prince 

avail, 
Nor aught beneath his arms, the coat of mail : 
It pierc'd through all, and with a grisly wound 
TransfixM his thigh, snd doubled him to ground. 
With groans the Latins rend the vaulted sky : 
Woods, hills, and valleys, to the voice reply. 



Now, low OB earth, the UAf ducfii Ud^ 
With eyes cast upwvds, and with aoas Afc 

play'd, 
And, recreant, thus to the proud victor praj'd. 
** i know my death deserv'd, nor hope to bi99 
Use what the gods and thy ^Bod fortune givei. 
Tet think, oh ! think, if mercy may be abowiiy 
(Thou hadst a father once, and bast a eoo)— 
Pity my sire, now sinking to the grave. 
And for Anchises* sake, oU Daunos save ! 
Or, if thy vow'd revenge pursue my death. 
Give to my firiends my body void of luealli 1 
The Latian chiefs have seen roe beg my lifr : 
Thine is the conqi^t, thine the royal wife : 
Against a yieUed man, 'tis meaB,ignoUe atrMa.* 

In deep suspense, the Trojan seem'd toe 
And, just prepar'd to strike, reprees'd hia 1 
He roird his eyes, and ev*ry moment Mi 
His manly soul with more compssaioB mcU ; 
When, casting down a casual glance, be spied 
The golden belt that glitter'd on his side. 
The fiital spoil which haughty Tumustore 
From dying Pallas, and in triumph wore. 
Then rousM anew to wrath, he loudly criee, 
(Flames while he spoke, came flaahing fien 
his eyes,) [tend* 

« Traitor ! dost thou, doet thou to grace pc»- 
Glad as thou art, in trophies of my friend 9 
To his sad soul a grateful offering go ! 
'Tis Pallas, Pallas gives this deadly bbw.** 
He rais'd his arm aloft, and at the word. 
Deep in his bosom drove the shining sword. 
The streaming bk>od distain'd bis armsarooBd^ 
And the disdsinful soul came rushing tfaroa|^ 
the wound. 
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JFVn^or vice cotU, agtUttm 



Redden oumfenum wdet, eMon ip$a eeeandL 



This Etny contaiiw the fint detailed view 
of our auUior't opinioas oonceroing the Draouu 
In many things, particularly in the main poini 
of preference given to rhyme, he aAerwarde saw 
cause to retract some of the principles here 
laid down. We have endeavoured elsewhere 
to trace the progress and alteration of Dry 
den's sentiments upon these subjects.* But 
the reader's attention may be here called to the 
elegant form into which he has thrown his 
essay, and which has been so ofren in vain fol- 
lowed by clumsy imitators. The scene of the 
dialogue, and the striking incident by which it 
is introduced, have the happiest effect in arrest- 
ing the attention ; and infinite address is dis- 
played in conducting the subject, from the dis- 
tant noise of a bloody sea-fight, into the aca- 
demic prolusions of dramatic criticism. 

The speakers in the dialogue are four ; three 
of whom are persons '< whom their wit and 
quality have made known to all the town." 
The fourth, of whose properties the author 
speaks more modestly, is Neandbb, under 
which feigned appellation Dryden himself is 
6gured. In corroboration of this, Mr. Malone 
produces two instances, in which Dryden is 
called Neaiider by the famous Corinna, or 
Eliza Thomas.f Moreover, the curious reader 
must be informed, that there is an anagram io 
the name of the second personage, LlsiDsiuS, 
which points him out to be Sir Charles Sedley, 
or Sid ley, for his name was spelled both ways.| 
Critrs, the advocate for blank verse, is Sir 
Robert Howard, our auihcr'a friend and bro- 
ther-in-law ; who, in ihe preface to his plays pub- 

t In an f;\egy on his death, and In a poem address- 
ed to Captain Gibbon.— JtfaJon^. Vol. I. p. 61. For 
aujrh! I know, an Imperfect ana^rnim may be in- 
tended; for the tetters In the name of Dryden, 
with a very little aid, will make out the word Se- 
under. 

I For Dryden's connexion with this gay writer, 
Ree the dediratiDn of the "Assignation,*' LUUeios 
is Hidleltift. a little chan^. 
VOL. u.— 15 



Uafaod in 1665, had cenaured rhyosing tragadiM 
as unnatural. Prior haa aasurod ua, that 
EuoBNius means the witty Earl of Dorwt, 
then Lord Buckhurst.* A very critical obser- 
ver may remark an inaccuracy in introducing 
his kNtiship as listening to the sound of a sea- 
6ght, in which he was himself actually en- 
gaged.! But Dryden did not mean to identify 
his speakers, and tliose shadowed out under 
them, otherwise than in their capacity of crit- 
ics and authors. 

Dryden has, with infinite address, avoided, 
or overcome, the obstacles which commonly at- 
tend an argumentative discussion, in form of a 
dialogue. The author of such disputations, in 
general, so obviously favours one of the coa»- 
batants, that we as soon expect Hector to slay 
Achilles, or Turnus to defeat JEneas, as nour- 
ish the least hope of the unfriended champion 

* " The most eminent masters in their several 
ways appealed to bis determination. Waller 
thought it an honour to consult him In the softness 
and harmony of his rerse, and Dr Sprat in the de- 
licacy and turn of hia prose- Dryden determines 
by him, under the character of Eugenlus, as to the 
laws of dramatic poetry." This occurs in Prior's 
dedication of hia poe^ra to Lionel. Earl of Dorset 
and Middlesex, in which he gives his fkther's ehai^ 
acter at length, 8vo. edit. I70S. 

t The evening before the baule, he is said to have 
composed the lively song beginning. 

To all you ladies now at land. 

Prior gives the following account uf the matter i 
" In the flrdt Dutch war, he went a volunteer with 
tlM Duke of York ; hU twhaviour during that cam- 
paign was such as distinguished the >ackvill, de- 
scended from that Hildebraod of the name, who 
was one of the greatest captains that came into 
England with the Conqueror. But his making a 
song the night before the engagement, and it is 
one of the prettiest that ever was maite, carries 
with it so sedate a presence of mind, and such an 
unusual gallantry, that it deserves as much to be 
recorded as Alexander's jestlnj; with his soldiers 
before he pasi^ed the Omnlcus or William the First 
of Orange ffivini; order over night for a batile, and 
desiring to be called in the morning, lest he shoold 
happen to sleep too long.'* 
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making any effectual retittanoe. Betides, in 
prepared arguments of this sort, as in prepar- 
ed jests on Uie stage, there is an obvious open- 
ing left for those thrusts on which the author 
chiefly depends for success ; so that, instead of 
admiring the victor, we are angry at the bad ad- . 
dress of his antagonist. All these obstacles 
Dryden has contrived to sormount, by the num- 
ber of his characters, and the variety of their 
dialogue ; where not only the argument of No- 
ander*s antagonist is &irly stated, but the topics 
are so judiciously varied, that the reader is 
brought to the point which the author aims at, 
without stiffness or constraint, as if m the or- 
dinary flow of literary conversation. Thus, 
as we never see the purpose which Dryden 
wiriies to attain, we arrive at his oonclusioD 
without &tigoa or prejudice. 
Tbe " Essay on Dramatic Poetry *' waa as- 



sailed by several critics. Martin Clifford, oT 
the Charter-House, accused our author of pil- 
fering from the French critics, in the seoood of 
four very abusive letters. The only exiating 
edition of these diatribes is one in 1687 ; bat, 
from their date and impoit, this may have been* 
a reprint. Sir Robert Howard also attacked 
the Essay, in the pre6oe to his "Duke of Ler- 
ma," which led Dryden to assert his preference 
of rhyming tragedies, in the Defoace prefixed 
to the " Indian Emperor." 

This Essay was first published in 1068, or 
perhaps in the December preceding. Sixteen 
years afterwards, Dryden bestowed on it ^ 
thorough revisal ; and having, in many plaees, 
altered and amended the expression with aaa- 
■oal care, ha publisbed a aecoodeditioii in i6My 
with tbe foUowing dedication to ~ ' 
bursti afterwards Eiri of DonsC 



1 



fO 
THE RIGHT HONOITRABLi: 

CHARLES, 

EARL OF DORSET AND MIDDLESEX, 



LORD CHAMBERLAIN OF THEIR MAJESTIES* HOUSEHOLD, KNIGHT 
OP THE MOST NOBLE ORDER OP THE GARTER, &C 



Mt Lord, 
As I was lately reviewing my loose papers, amongst the rest I found this Essay ; th» 
writing of which, in this rude and indigested manner, wherein your lordship now w&tm- 
it, served as An amusement to me m the country, when the violence of the last plasQS 
had driven me from the town.** Seeing, then, our theatres shut up, 1 was en^geain 
these kind of thoughts with the same delight with which men think upon theur absent 
mistresses. I confess I find many thin ^ in this discourse, which I do not now approTe ; 
my judgment being not a little altered since the writing of it, but whether for the oettei^ 
or the worse, I know not : neither, indeed, is it much material in an Essay, where all f 
have said is problematical. For the way of writing plays in verse, which i have seemed 
to favour, I have, since that time, laid the practice of it aside, till I have more leisuie^ 
because I find it troublesome and slow : But I am no way altered from my opinion oC 
it, at least with any reasons which have opposed itf For jrour lordship may easily 
observe, that none are very violent against tt, but those who either have not attempted 
it, or who have succeeded ill in their attempt It is enoush for me to bare your lord- 
ship's example for my excuse in that little which I have done in it; and I am sure mj 
adversaries can bnng no such arguments against verse, as those with which the fourtn 
act of " Pompey " will furnish me in its defence.^ Yet my lord, you must suflfer me a 
little to complain of ]^ou, that you too soon withdraw from us a contentment, of which 
we expected the continuance, because you gave it us so early. It is a revolt, without 
occasion, from your party, where your merits had already raised you to the highest com* 
mands, and where you have not the excuse of «>ther men, that you have been ill used» 
and therefore laid down arms. I know no ottier quarrel you can have to verse, than 
that which Spurina had to his beauty, when he tore and mangled the features of his 

* The frreat pestilence In if83. 

* Afl early as i«7f. Oirden confesMs that be hmd rmwn weary ot *%!• kmf-lovsd mlitreu, Rhyms." 
See the orolosue to " Aurens sebe/* the last rhrmtnf mge^ which he ever wrote. But althoufh Diyw 
den sometimes choice to abandon his own opinloni, there is no Instance of his owning coBvenloo hy tat 
an^aments o( his artrertHrlei. 

I The iroeoiXr of " Pompey the Great.*' 4to. itS4, translated out of French by ceitato pecsonsef hamom, 
Vaiier wrote the first net ; Lord Buekhunt it would Mem, translated ths ftraith. 
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face, onhr because thev pleased too well the flight'*' It was an honoar which ae 
to wait for you, to lead out a new colony of wntera from the mother-nation : and, apoa 
the first spreading of your ensigns, there had been many in a readiness to haye Iq1« 
lowed so fortunate a leader; if not all, yet the better part of poets : 

Para, iodocili melior grege ; mollis et eupes 
InominaU perprimat cubilie. 

I am almost of opinion, that we should force you to accept of the command, ai some- 
times the prstorian bandis have compelled then: captains to receive the enunre. Tha 
court, which is the best and surest judge of writins, has generally allowed of verae ; 
and, m the town, it has found fiivourers of wit andquahty. As u>r your own particu- 
lar, my lord, you have yet youth and time enough to give part of them to the dnrertise- 
ment of the public, before you enter into the serious and more unpleasant buaineiw of 
the world. That which the French poet said of the temple of Love, may be as wdl ap- 
plied to the temple of the Muses. The words, as near as I can remember theniy 
were these : 

Le jeune homma a mauvaise grace, 

N'ayant pas ador6 dans 1» Temple d' Amour ; 

II faut qu'il entre ; et pour le sage 

Si ce n'est pat son vrai sejour, 

C'est uo glte sur sod passage. 

I leave the words to work their effect upon your lordship in their own language, b^ 
cause no other can so well express the nobleness of the thought ; and wish you may 
be soon called to bear a part in the afiairs of the nation, where I know the worid ex- 
pects you, and wonders why you have been so long forgotten ; Uiere being no person 
amongst our young nobility, on whom the eyes of all men are so much bent But, in 
the mean time, your lordship may imitate the course of nature, who gives as the 
flower before the fruit ; that I may speak to you in the language of the Muses, which i 
have taken from an excellent poem to the king: 

As Nature, when she fruit designs, thinks fit 
By beauteous blossoms to proceed to it ; 
And while she does accomplish all the spring, 
Birds to her secret operations sing.t 

I confess I have no greater reason, in addressing this Essay to your lordship, than 
that it might awaken in you the desire of writing something, m wnatever kind it be, 
which might be an honour to our age and country. And methinks it mifi^t have the 
same effect on you, which Homer tells us the fight of the Greeks and Trojans before 
the fleet, had on the spirit of Achilles; who, thou^ he had resolved not to engage, yet 
found a martial warmth to steal upon him at the si^ht of blows, the sound of trumpets, 
and the cries of fighting men. For my own part, if, in treating of this subject, I some- 
times dissent from the opinion of better wits, I declare it is not so much to combat 
their opinions, as to defend my own, which were first made public* Sometimes, hkc & 
scholar in a fencing-school, I put forth myself, and show my own ill play, on purpose to 
be better taught Sometimes 1 stand desperately to my arms, like the foot when desert- 
ed by their horse, not in hope to overcome, but only to yield on more honourable terms. 
And yet, my lord, this war of opiniona, you well know, has fallen out among the wri- 
ters of all ages, and sometimes betwixt fntqds. Only it has been pTt)secuted by some, 
like pedants, with violence of words; and managed by others, like gentleman, with 
canaour and cmlity. Even Tully had a controversy ynth his dear Atticus : and in 
one of his dialogues makes him sustain the part of an enemy in philosophy, who, in his 

• Valerius Msximtis, lib. It. cap. 8. 

♦ ** Poem to the King's inosl sacred MtieBtyy—iyAvenanft Workt, folio, 1678, p. M9. 

t See the dedkatlon to the "Rival Ladles,* which U elaborately written In the cause of Rhyme tgalnat 
Blank Verse. 
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letters, is his confidant of state, and made privy to the most weighty afiairs of the Ro- 
man senate. And the same respect which was paid bj Tully to Atticus, we find re- 
turned to him afterwards bj Ciesar, on ;a like occasion, who, answering his book in 
praise of Cato, made it not so much his business to condemn Cato, as to praise Cicero. 
But that I may decline some part of the encounter with my audrersaries, whom I 
am neither willing to combat, nor well able to resist; I will ^ve joui lordship the rela- 
tion of a dispute betwixt some of our wits on the same subject, in which they did not 
only speak of plays in verse, but minted, in the freedom of discourse, some things of 
the ancient, many of the modem, ways of writing ; comparing those with these, and 
the wits of our nation with those of others. It is true they dinered in theii| opinions, 
as it is probable they would : neither do I take upon me to reconcile, but to relate them ; 
and that, as Tacitus professes of himself, Sine studio pariium, out irA, without passion, 
or interest'; leaving your lordship to decide it in favour of which part you shall judge 
most reasonable, and withal, to pardon the many errors of 

Your lordship's 
Most obedient humUe servant, 

John DftTOEir. 



TO THE READER. 



The drift of the ensuing discourse was chiefly to vindicate the honour of our Eng- 
lish writers, from the censure of those who unjustly prefer the French before them. 
This I intimate, lest any ^ould think me so exceeding vain^ as to teach others an art 
which they understand much better than myself. But if this mcorrect E^ssay, written in 
the country, without the help of books, or advice of friends, shall find anv acceptance 
in the world, I promise to myself a better success of the Second Part, wnerem I shall 
more fully treat of the virtues and faults of the English poets, who have written either 
in this, the epic, or the lyric way.* 

* Thif promise oar aathor never AiUy performed ; alUunigb the " Ef nj on Eplo Fotti7*" and ottsi 
parti of hit critical works, ezhU>lt the material! of the propoeed Second Part. 
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It was that memorable day, in the first sum- 
■Mr of the late war, when our navy engaged 
the Dutch ;'^ a day wherein the two most 
nighty and best-appointed fleets which any age 
had ever seen, disputed the command of the 
greater half of the globe, the commerce of na- 
tions, andf the riches of the universe ; while 
these vast floating bodies, on either side, moved 
•gainst each other in parallel lines, and our 
countrymen, under the happy conduct of his 
Koyal Highnes8,t went breaking, by little and 
little, into the line of the enemies ; the noise o( 
the cannon from both navies reached our ears 
about the city ; so that all men being alarmed 
with it, and in a dreadful suspense of the event, 
which they knew was then deciding, every one 
went following the sound as his fancy led him ; 
and leaving the town almost empty, some took 
towards the Park, some across the river, others 
down it ; all seeking the noise in the depth ot 
•ilence. 

Amonf^t the rest, it was the fortune of Eu- 
peoius, Crites, Lisideius, and Neander, to bo 
in company together ; three of ihem persona 
whom Uieir wit and quality have made known 
8e all the town ; and whom I have chose to hid^ 
•nder these borrowed names, that they may 
not suflTor by so ill a relation as I am going to 
make of their discourse. 

Taking then a barge, which a servant of Li- 
sideius had provided for them, they made haste 
to shoot the bridge, and led behind them that 
great &II of waters which hindered them from 
hearing what they desired ; after which, having 
disengaged themselves from many vessels which 
rode at anchor in the Thames, and almost 
blocked up the passage lowards Greenwich, 
Ihey ordered the watermen to let fall their oars 
more gently ; and then every one favouring his 

• The third of June 16«3. See the ''Annus Ml- 
rabllls." O'lr author, in his poem to the duchess, 
mentions the circumstance of the cannon being 
heard at London: 

When from afar we heard the cannon play, 
Like distant thunder on a shiny day. 

♦ James Duke of York, afterwards James II. 



own corioaity with a strict sQoooe, it warn not 
long ere they perceived the air to break about 
them like the noise of distant thunder, or of 
swallows in a chimney ; those little unduhitiolM 
of sound, though almost vanishing before thef 
reached them, yet still seeming to retain ao m o- 
what of their first horror which they had be- 
twixt the fleets. AHer they had attentiveljr 
listened till such time as the sound by little and 
little went from them,"' Eugenius, lifting up 
his hesd, and taking notice of it, was the first 
who congratulated to the rest that happy omen 
of our nation's victory ; adding, that we had 
but this to desire in confirmation of it, that w« 
might hear no more of that noise whicfa was 
now leaving the English coast When the rest 
had concurred in the same opinion, Critss, & 
person of a sharp judgment, and somewhat too 
delicate a taste in wit, which the worU hath 
mistaken in him for ill nature ,t said, smiling to 
us, that if the concernment of this battle had 
not been so exceeding great, he could scarce 
have wished the victory at the price he knew 
he must pay for it, in being subject to the read- 
ing and hearing of so many ill versea as he was 
sure would be made on that subject. Adding, 
that no argument could 'scape soma of those 
eternal rhymers, who watch a battle with more 
diligence than the ravens and birds of prey ; 
and the worst of them surest to be first in 
upon the quarry; while the better able, either 
out of modesty writ not at all, or set that due 
value upon their poems, as to let them be often 
desired, and long expected. There are some of 
those impertinent people of whom you speak, 
answered Lisideius, who, to my knowledge, 
are already so provided, either way, that they 
can produce not only a panegyric upon the vie- 

• There Is somethln* very striking in this de- 
scription, which was doubtless copleil from reality. 

♦ This is a favourable representation of the char- 
acter of Sir Robert Howard, who is described by 
his contcmiMjraries as very vain, obstinate, and 
opinionative. and as such was ridiculed by Shad- 
well under the Character of Sir Positive AtalL In 
the "Impertlnenis." 
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(orj, Init, if need be, a (uneral elegy on the 
duke; whereuii after (hoy have crowned hii 
▼alour with many laurels, they will at last de- 
plore the odde under which he fell, concluding, 
that his courage deserved a better destiny. 
AH the company smiled at the conceit of Li- 
sideius ; but Crites, more eager than be(bre, 
began to make particular exceptions against 
some writers, and said, the public magistrate 
ought to send betimes to forbki them ; and that 
it concerned the peace and quiet of all honest 
people, that ill poets should be as well silenced 
•M aeditious preachers. In my opinion, replied 
Eugenius, you pursue your point too far ; for 
as to my own peirticular, I am so great a lover 
of poesy, that I could wish them all rewarded, 
who attempt but to do well ; at least, I would 
<iot have them worse used than one of their 
brethren was by Sylla the dictator : ^uam m 
condone vid»mu9f (says TuUy,) cum cs Ubelbtm 
maluMpoeta de jMjndo $ubjeci$»et^ quod epigram' 
ma in eum feci$$et tamtummodo aitemia vernbus 
ion^KJcuiu, alaiim eat tit rebue quae tunc oends- 
bat jtU>ert ei pratmium tribuif eub ea conditione 
fie quid poetea eeriberet. I coukl wish with all 
tny heart, replied Crites, that many whom we 
know were as bountifully thanked upon the 
«ame condition, that they would never trouble 
'tis again. For amongst others, I have a mor- 
tal apprehension of two poets, whom this vic- 
tory, with the help of both her wings, will never 
be sb(e to escape. 'Tis easy to guess whom 
you intend, said Lisideius ; luod without nam- 
ing them, I ask you if one of them does not per- 
•peUially pay us with clenches upon words, and 
a certain clownish kind of raillery ?'*' If now 
and then he does not offer at a eatachreeie or 
CUivelanditmf^ wresting and torturing a word 
into another meaning ; in fine, if he be not one 



* This was certainly Dr. Robert Wild ; an allusion 
to whose "Iter BoreaU" occurs a little below. It Is 
written in a banh and barbarous style, filled with 
"clenches and carwltcbets," as the time called 
them ; which having been in fashion in the reign 
of James I. and his unfortunate son, now revived 
after the Restoration. One of these poets woukl 
perhaps have told us, in rugged verse, that the 
Muse having been long in mourning, it was no 
wonder tluU her gayer dress should appear unfash- 
ionable when resumed. The other scribbler, Mr. 
Malone thinks, might be Flecnoe. Or it may have 
been Samuel Holland, a great scribbler on public 
occasions. 

t Clelveland, being a violent Cavalier, had a sort 
of claim to become a model after the Rwtoratlon. 
He has such nouble conceits as the followina com- 
parison of a weeping mistress, to the angel in the 
serlpture who moved the pool of Betheada. the ftrat 
passage which occurred at opening the book t 

pious Julia, angel- wise. 

Moves the Betheada of her trickling eyes, 
To cure the spittal world of maladies. 

Cmveland'e VMUek^ im, p. l«. 



of those whom the French would call ten man* 
vau bi^ffim ; one who is so much a well-wilier 
to the satire, that he intends at least to spare 
no man ; and though he cannot strike a blow to 
hurt any, yet he ought to be punished for tha 
malice of the action ; as oor witches are justly 
hanged, because they think themselves to ba 
such ; and suffer deservedly for believing they 
did mischief, because they meant it.*^ You 
have described him, said Crites, so exactly, 
that I am afraid to come after you with my 
other extremity of poetry ; he is one of those, 
who, having bad some advantage of education 
and converse, knows better than the other what 
a poet should be, but puts it into practice mora 
unluckily than any man. His style and maUer 
are every while alike ; he is the most cahn, 
peaceable writer you ever read ; be never dis- 
quiets your passions with the least concern- 
ment, but still leaves you in as even a temper 
as he found you ; he is a very leveller in poo* 
try : he creeps along with ten little words in 
every line, and helps out his numbers with #br 
to, and Unto, and all the pretty expletives ha 
can find, till bo drags them to the end of an- 
other line, while the sense is left tired halAway 
behind it; he doubly starves all his verses, 
first, for want of thought, and then of expres- 
sion. His poetry neiUier has wii in it, nor 
teems to have it ; like him in Martial : 

Pauper viderl Cfiifia vuK, et est pauper. 

He affects plainness, to cover his want ot 
imagination ; when he writes the serious way, 
the highest flight of his fancy is some miserable 
antithesis or seeming contradiction ; and in the 
comic, he is still reaching at some thin'conceit, 
the ghost of a jest, and that too flies before him, 
never to be caught. These swalbws which we 
see before us on the Thames, are the just re- 
semblance of his wit ; you may observe how near 
the water they stoop, how many proffers they 
make to dip, and yet how seldom they touch it ; 
and when they do, 'tis but the surface : they 
skim over it but to catch a gnat, and then mount 
into the air and leave it.^Weli, gentlemen, said 
Eugenius, you may speak your pleasure of these 
authors ; but though I and some lew more about 

* This was an absurd and cruel doctrine of the 
English lawyers of the time, who had begun to 
disbelieve in witchcraft, and were yet wUling to 
jusufy the execuUon of witches. One of them says, 
that if a man firmly believes that, by whirling his 
hat round his head, and crylngfto, he coukl occasion 
the death of an enemy, he becomes, by performing 
that ceremony, guilty of murder. Observe that, nn« 
less in virtue of soecial statute, he could not be capl> 
tally punished, if; instead of this whimsical davloe, 
he had actually fired a gun, and missed the penon 
be aimed at. 
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the town may give you a peaceable hearing, yet 
aseure yourselves, there are mulliuides who 
would think you malicious, and them injured ; 
especially him whom you first described. He 
is the very Withers of the ciiy :* they have 
bought more editions of his works than would 
serve to lay under all their pies at the Lord 
Mayor's Christraas. When his famous poem 
first came out in the year 1660,t I have seen 
' them reading it in the midst of change*time ; 
'nay, so vehement they were at it, that they lost 
their bargain by the candles' end8.| But what 
wiU you say if he has been received amongst 
great persons? [ can asstve you he is, this 
day, the envy of one, who is lord in the art of 
quibbling ; and who does not take it weO, that 
any man should intrude so far into his provia^. 
Ail I would wish, replied C rites, is, that t6ey 
who love his writings, may still admire him, 
and his fellow poet : Qui Bavium non odit, &c. 
is curse sufficient. And farther, added Li- 
sideius, I believe there is no man who writes 
well, but wouki think he had hard measure, if 
their admirers should praise any thing of his : 
Jidm quo* amUmnitmUf eorum quoque UmdM 
ctmUmnimu: There are so few who write 
well in this age, said Crites, that methinks any 
praises should be welcome ; they neither rise to 
the dignity of the last age, nor to any of the 
ancients : and we may cry out of the writers of 
this time, with more reason than Petronius of 
his. Pace vtttrA Ueeat duMe, primi omnium e^ 
fuenliam perdidiatU : you have debauched the 
true old poetry so far, that nature, which is the 
■oul of it, is not in any of your writings. 

If your quarrel (said Eugenius) to those who 
now write, be grounded only on your reverence 
to antiquity, there is no man more ready to 
adore those great Greeks and Romans than I 
am : but, on the other side, I cannot think so 
contemptibly of the age in which I live, or so 
dishonourably of my own country, as not to 
judge we equal the ancients in most kinds of 
poesy, and in some surpass them ; neither know 
I any reason why I may not be as zealous for 
the reputation of our age, as we find the an- 
cients themselves were in reverence to those 
who lived before them. For you hear your 
Horace saying — 

Indlgnor quldquam reprehendi, non <iuia crass* 
Compositum, Ulepld« ve putetur, sed quia nuper. 

And after, 

81 meliora dies, ut vina, poemata reddlt. 

Scire velim, pretlum chartis quotus anofret annus ? 

But I see I am engaging in a wide dispute, 

* A voluminous author of the reign of Cliarles I. 

t The Iter Boreale. 

I One mode of sale by auction 



where the arguments are not like to reach do0» 
on either side ; for poeey is of ao large an ex* 
tent, and so many, both of the ancteota umI 
modems, have done well in all kinds of ii, that 
in citing one against the other, we shall take up 
more time this evening, than each maa*s < 
sions will allow him: therefore I woold i 
Crites to what part of poesy he wookl 
his arguments, and whether he would defend 
the general cause of the ancienU agaioet the 
modems, or oppose any age of the raodame 
against Uiis of ours. 

Crites, a little while considering upon thia 
demand, toUl Eugenius, that if he pleased lie 
wouki limit their dispute to Dramatic Poeey ; 
in which he thought it not diflicuh to prove, 
either that the ancients were superior to the 
moderns, or the last age to this of oure.* 

Eugenius was somewhat surprised when Im 
beard Crites make choice of that subject. For 
aught I see, said he, I have undertaken a hard- 
er province than I imagined; for, though I 
never judged the plays of the Greek or R<Mnaa 
poets comparable to ours, yet, on tl)e other tide, 
those we now see acted come short of many 
which were written in the last age. But tmy 
comfort is, if we are overcome, it win be oolj 
by our own countrymen ; and if we yieU to ihcm. 
in this one part of poesy, we more than aorpeae 
them in all the other ; fbr in the epic or lyrie 
way, it will be hard for them to show ua oee 
such amongst them, as we have many nofir 
living, or who lately were. They can produce 
nothing so courtly writ, or which eipreaaea ao 
much the conversation of a gentleman, aa Sir 
John Suckling; nothing ao even, aweet, and 
flowing, as Mr. Waller ; nothing ao majeatie, 
so correct, as Sir John Denham ; nothing ao 
elevated, so copious, and full of spirit, as Mr. 
Cowley. As for the Italian, French, and Span- 
ish plays, I can make it evident, that those 
who now write, surpass them; and that the 
drama is wholly ours. 

All of them were thus far of Eogenius hia 
opbion, that the sweetness of English verse 
was never understood or practised by our ^ 
thers; even Crites himself did not much oppose 
it : and every one was willing to acknnwledfe 
how much our poesy is improved, by the happi- 
ness of some writers yet living ; who first Uught 
us to mould our thoughu into easy and signifr^ 

* If Crites be really 8ir Robert Howard, as there 
Is every reason to believe, Dryden here represents 
htm as BupportlnK "^ Point which he gives up in his 
preface ; for he censures both the plots and diction 
of the ancients, and concludes that, upon Horace's 
rules, '* our Enfiish plays may jastly challenge the 
preeminenc e " See preface to his Plays in foUo^ 
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eant words, to retrench th« superfluities of ex- 
pression, and to m&ke our rhyme so properly a 
part of the verse, that it should never mblead 
the 8'.>nse, but itself be led and governed by it. 
Etigrtiius was going to continue this dis- 
course, when Lisideius told him, that it was 
neces^ry, before they proceeded further, to take 
a standing measure of their controversy; for 
how was it possible to be decided, who wrote 
the be:it plays, before we know wh|tt a play 
should be ? but, this once agreed on by both 
parties, each might have recourse to it, either to 
prove his own advantages, or to discover the 
fai ings of his adversary. 

He had no sooner said this, but all desired the 
favour of him to give the definition of a play ; 
and they were the more importunate, because 
neither Aristotle nor Horace, nor any other who 
had writ of that sutgect, had ever done it. 

Lisideius, after some modest denials, at last 
confessed he had a rude notion of it ; indeed 
rather a description than a definition ; bat which 
served to guide him in his private thoughts, 
when he was to make a judgment of what others 
^.wrii: that he conceived a pUy ought to be, " A 
f just and lively image of human nature, repre- 
i senting its passions and hunoouis, and the chan- 
" fortune to which it is subject, for the 
L and instruction of mankind." 
definition (though Crites raised a logi- 
cal objection against it — that it was only ik 
genere ajine, and so not altogether perfect) was 
yet well received by tne rest : and after they had 
given order to the watermen to turn their barge, 
and row softly, that they might take the cool of 
the evening in their return, Crites being de- 
sbed by the company to begin, spoke oo behalf 
of the ancients in this manner : 

If confidence presage a victory, Eugenius, in 
his own opinion, has ah-eady triumphed over the 
ancients : nothing swms more easy to him, than 
to overcome those whom it is our greatest praise 
to have imitated well ; for we do not only build 
upon their foundations, but by their models. 
Dramatic Poesy had lime enough, reckoning 
from Thespis (who first invented it) to Aristo- 
phanes, to be bom, to grow up, and to flourish 
in maturity. It has been observed of aru and 
sciences, that in one and the same century they 
have arrived to great perfisction ; and no won- 
der, since every age has a kind of umversal 
genius, which inclines those that live in it to 
some particular studies : the work then being 
pushed on by many hands, must of necessity go 
forward. 

Is it not evident, in these last hundred yevt, 
(when the study of philosophy has beea the 
bwiiien of all the Tirtuosi in Christendoai) 
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that almost a new nature has been revealed U> 
us ? that more errors of the school have been 
detected, more useful experiments in philosophy 
have been made, more noble seo-ets in optics, 
medicine, anatomy, astronomy, discovered, ttaan 
in all those credulous and doting ages from Ari»- 
totle to us ?— so true it is, that nothing spreads 
more fast than science, when rightly and gene> 
rally cultivated. 

Add to this, the more than common emulatioo 
that was in those times of writing well; which, 
though it be found in all ages, and all persoiM 
that pretend to the same reputation, yet poesf 
being then in more esteem than now it is, had 
greater honours decreed to the professors of it, 
and consequently the rivalship was more high be- 
tween them. They had judges ordained to de- 
cide their merit, and prizes to reward it : and 
historians have been diligent to record of JE»> 
chylus, Euripides, Sophocles, Lycopbron, and 
the rest of them, both who they were that vai^ 
quished in these wars of the Theatre, and how 
oflcn they were crowned; while the Asiaa 
kings and Grecian commonwealths scarce a^ 
forded them a nobler subject, than the uomanly 
luxuries of a debauched court, or giddy intrigues 
of a fiictious city :-^AlU amuiodo tn^enaa, (sayf 
Paterculus,) et mine tmsdia, ftauic odmira/iom- 
ciUiiioMm aoeendU: Emulation is the spur oC 
wit ; and sometimes envy, sometimes admink- 
tion, quickens our endeavours. 

But now since the rewards of honour are 
taken away, that virtuous emulation is turned 
into direct malice ; yet so slothful, that it co^ 
tents itself to condeaan and cry down oCher% 
without attempting to do better : 'tis a reputation 
too tmprofitable, to take the necessary pains for 
it ; yet wishing they had it, that desire is in- 
citement enough to hinder others from iu And 
this, in short, Eugenius, is the reason, why yon 
have now so few good poeu, and so many se- 
vere judges. Certainly, to imitate the ancients 
well, much labour and long study is required ; 
which pains, I have already shown, our poets 
would want encouragement to take, if yet ihey 
had ability to go thrmigh the work. Those aa- 
cienu have been faithful imitators, and wise 
observers of that nature which is so torn and 
ill repreeented in our plays ; they have handed 
down to us a perfect resemblance of her, whiek 
we, like ill copiers, neglecting to k)ok on, hnv» 
rendered monstrous and disfigured. But, that 
you may know how much you are indebted to 
those your masters, and be ashamed to hate s» 
iU requited them, I must remember you, thnt nU 
the rules by which we practise the drama st lUs 
day, (either such aa relate to the juslneii and 
symmetry of the plot, or the eptsodiosl onMi- 
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mBUtMf such AS descriptions, fMumtionSi and 
other beauties which are not essential to the 
play,) were delirered to us from the obserra- 
tioaa which Aristotle made, of those poetSi who 
either lited before him, or were his contempo- 
raries. We have added nothing of our own, 
except we have the confidence to say, our wit 
is better ; of which none boast in this our age, 
but such as understand not theirs. Of that 
book which Aristotle has left us, «tp2 riff Ilsiy- 
ndNi Horace his ''Art of Poetry** is an excel- 
lent comment, and, I believe, restores to us that 
Becond Book of his concerning comedy, which 
is wanting in him. 

Out of these two have been extracted the 
famous rules which the French call Da Troit 
UniUif or the Three Unities, which ought to 
te observed in every regular play ; namely of 
time, place, and action. 

The unity of time they comprehend in twen- 
ty-four hours, the compass of a natural day, or 
as near as it can be conuived ; and the reason 
of it is obvious to every one,— 4hat the time of 
the feigned action, or fable of the play, should 
be proportioned as near as can be to the dura- 
tion of that time in which it is represented: 
since therefore all plays are acted on the thea- 
tre in a space of time much within the compass 
of twenty-four hours, that play is to be thought 
the nearest imitation of nature, whose plot or 
action is confined within that time. And, by 
the same rule which concludes this general pro- 
t)ortion of time, it follows, that all the parts of 
it are (as near as may be) to be equally subdi- 
vided ; namely, that one act take not up the 
supposed lime of half a day, which is out of 
proportion to the rest ; since the other four are 
then to be straitened within the compass of the 
remaining half: for it is unnatural that one act, 
nvhich being spoke or written, is not longer than 
the rest, should be supposed longer by the audi- 
ence ; it is therefore the poet*s duty to take care, 
(hat no act should be imagined to exceed the 
time in which it is represented on the stage ; 
and that the intervals and inequalities of time 
-be supposed to fall out between the acti. 

This rule of time, how well it has been ob- 
eerved by the ancients, most of their plays wiQ 
witness. You see them in their tragedies, 
(wherein to follow this rule is certainly most 
difficult,) from the very beginning of their plays, 
-falling close into that part of the story which 
they intend for the action, or principal object of 
it, leaving the former part to be delivered by 
narration : so that they set the audience, as it 
were, at the post where the race is to be con- 
cluded ; and saving them the tedious expectation 
of seeing the poet set out and ride the beginning 



of the course, tliey suffer you not to behold hia, 
till he is in sight of the goal, and just upon jon. 

For the second unity, wluch is that of place, 
the ancients meant by it, that the acene ought 
to be continued through the play, in the same 
place where it was laid in the begmning : for tiie 
stage, on which it is represented, being but one 
and the same place, it is unnatural to conceive 
it many *, and those far distant from one another. 
I will not deny, but by the variation of painted 
scenes, the fancy (which in these cases wiO 
cootributt: to iu own deceit) may sometimes im-. 
agine it several places, with some appearanee 
of probability ; yet it still carries the greatet 
likelihood of truth, if those places be suppoaed 
so near each other, as in the same town or city, 
which may all be comprehended under the larger 
denomination of one place : for a greater dia- 
tance will bear no proportion to tlM shortneaa 
of time which is allotted, in the acting, to pass 
from one of them to another. For the observa- 
tion of this, next to the ancients, the French are 
to be most commended. They tie themselvea 
80 strictly to the unity of place, that you never 
see, in any of their plays, a scene changed in tbo 
middle of an act : if the act begins in a garden, 
a street, or chamber, *tis ended in the same 
place; and that you may know it to be the 
same, the stage is so supplied with persona, 
that it is never empty all the time : he who en- 
ters second, has business with him who was oo 
before ; and before the second quits the stage, 
a third appears who has business with him. 
This Corneiile calls la Uaiton da Scena^ the 
continuity or joining of the scenes ; and 'tis a 
good marie of a well-contrived play, when all the 
persons are known to each other, and every one 
of them has some affairs with all the rest. 

As for the third unity, which is that of action, 
the ancients meant no other by it than what the 
logicians do by their ^ni*, the end or scope oc 
any action ; that which is the first in intention, 
and last in execution. Now the poet is to aim 
at one great and complete action, to the carry- 
ing on of which all things in his play, even tho 
very obstacles, are to be subservient ; and the 
reason of this is as evident as any of the former. 

For two actions equally laboured and driven 
on by the writer, would destroy the unity of the 
poem ; it wouki be no longer one play, but two: 
not hut that there may be many actions in the 
play, as Ben Jonson has observed in bis " Dia- 
coveries ;"* but they must be all subservient to 

* Now, that it should be one, and entire. One is 
considerable two ways ; either, as it is only sepa- 
rate, and by itself ; or as being composed of many 
paru, it begins to be one, as those parts ^row. or 
are wrou^l together. That it should be one tbe 
first war alone, and bj iiseU; no man that haia 
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Hie greal one, which our l&ngua^ happily ei- 
preties in the name of onderpbtB ; such aa in 
Terence's Eunuch if the diflfereoce and recon- 
cilement of Thais and Phedria, which is not the 
chief bus'uiess of the play, but promotes the 
marriage of Chterea and Chremes's sister, prin- 
cipally intended by the poet. There ought to 
be but one action, says ComeiUei that is, one 
complete action, which ieares the mind olf the 
audience in a Aill repose ; but this cannot be 
1>rought to pass, but by many other imperfect 
actions, which conduce to it, and hold the audi- 
ence in a delightful suspense of what will be. 

If by these rules (to omit many other drawn 
from the precepts and practice of the andenta) 
we should judge our modem plays, 'tis proba- 
ble that few 4^ them would endure the trial : 
that which should be the business of a day, 
takes up in some of them an age ; instead of 
one action, they are the epitomes of a man*s 
life ; and for one spot of ground (which the 
stage should represent) we are sometimes in 
more countries than the map can show us. 

But if we allow the ancients to have con- 
trived well, we must acknowledge them to have 
written better. Questionless we are deprived 
of a great stock of wit in the loss of Menander 
among the Greek poets, and of Ceecilius, Afra- 
nius, and Varius, among the Romans. We 
may guess at Menander's excellency by the 
plays of Terence, who translated some of his ; 
and yet wanted so much of him, that he was 
called by C. Ctesar the half>Menander ; and 
may judge of Varius, by the testimonies of 
Horace, Martial, and Valleius Paterculus. 
^Tis probable that these, could they be recov- 
ered, would decide the controversy ; but so long 
as Aristophanes and Plautus are extant, while 
the tragedies of Euripides, Sophocles, and Sen- 
eca, are in our hands, I can never see one of 
those plays which are now written, but it in- 
creases my admiration of the ancients. And 
yet I must acknoiivledge further, that to admire 
them as we ought, we should understand them 
better than we do. Doubtless many things ap- 
pear flat to us, the wit of which depended on 
some custom or story, which never came to our 
knowledge; or perhaps on some criticism in 
their language, which being so long dead, and 
only remaining in their bodes, *lis not possible 
they should make us understand perfectly. To 

tasted letters ever would say, especially haviof re- 
quired, before, a just magnitude, and equal propor- 
tion of the parts In themselves. Neither of which 
can poitslbiy be, if the action be sinzle and sepa- 
rate, nor composed of parts, which laid together in 
themselves, with an equal and fitting proportion, 
tend to the same end. which thUic, out of antiquity 
itself, hath deceived many ; and mors this dajrlt 
doth deceive."— Jon«on's Dii€09erk9. 



read Macrobius, explaining the propriety and 
elegance of many words in Virgil, which I had 
before passed over without consideration, as 
common things, is enough to assure me, that I 
ought to think the same of Terence ; and that 
in the purity of his style, (which TuUy so much 
valued, (hat he ever carried his works about 
him,) there is yet left in him great room for 
admiration, if I knew but where to pbce it. In 
the mean time, I must desire you to take notice, 
that the greatest man of the last age (Ben Jon- 
son) was willing to give place to them in all 
things : he was not only a profossed imitator of 
Horace, but a learned plagiary of all the others ; 
you track him everywhere in their snow. If 
Horace, Lucan, Petrooius Arbiter, Seneca, and 
Juvenal, had their own from him, there are few 
serious thoughts which are new in him: yea 
will pardon me, therefore, if I presume he loved 
their fashion, when he wore their clothes.^ 
But since I have otherwbe a great veneration 
for him, and you, Eugenius, prefer him above 
all other poet8,t I will use no farther argtunent 
to you than his example : I will produce before 
you father Ben, dressed in all the ornaments and 
colours of the ancients ; you will need no other 
guide to our party, if you follow him; and 
whether you consider the bad plays of our age, 
or regard the good plays of the last, both Uie 
best uid worst of the modem poets will equally 
instruct you to admire the ancients. 
Crites had no sooner left speaking, but Eti- 

* Malone and Langbaine have both observed, that 
OUT author elsewhere uses the same image, applied 
Indeed to the very same person: 

Subtle was got by our Albumasar, 

That Alchemist by this astrologer : 

Here he was fkshlon'd ; and we may suppose, 

He liked the fashion well who wore the clothes. 

t Dorset gave an Instance of the honour in whleh 
he held Ben Jonson, by an excellent epilogue, upon 
the reviving of "Every Man in his Humour." 
When the speaker of the epilogue has proceeded a 
goo«l way In the usual style of rallying the piece 
and author, he Is interrupted by 

Jonton'9 QJuMt. 

Hold, and give way, for I myself will speak: 
Can you encourage no much insolence, 
And add new faults still to the great offence 
Your ancestors so rashly did commit 
Against the mighty powers of art and wit. 
When they condemn'd those noble works of 
Sejanus, and my best-loved Catiline ? 
Repent, or on your gulhy heads shall fall 
The curse of many a rhjonlng pastoral. 
The three boM Beaucha&ps shall revive again. 
And with the London-Prentice conquer 8paln. 
AH the duU folUes of the former age 
Shall find applause on this corrupted stage. 
But if you pay the great arrears of praise, 
80 long since due to my much ii^uied plays, 
From all past crimes I first will set you flree. 
And then Inspire some one to wrtte Uka me 
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ffenius, who had waited with some impatience 
ftw it, thus began : — 

I have observed, in your speech, that the 
former part of ii is convincing, as to what tho 
modems have profited by the rules of the an> 
cients ; but in the latter you are careful to con- 
ceal how much they have excelled them. We 
own all the helps we have from them, and want 
neither veneration nor gratitude, while we ac- 
knowledge, that to overcome them we must 
make use of the advantages we have received 
firom them : but to these assistances we have 
joined our own industry ; for, had we sat down 
with a dull imitation of them, we might then 
have lost somewhat of the old perfection, but 
never acquired any that was new. We draw 
not therefore after their lines, but those of Na- 
ture ; and having the life before us, besides the 
experience of all they knew, it is no wonder if 
we hit some airs and features which they have 
missed. I deny not what you urge of arts and 
sciences, that they have flourished in some 
ages more than others ; but your instance in 
philosophy makes for me : f >r if natural causes 
be more known now than in the time of Aris- 
totle, because more studied, it follows, that po- 
esy and other arts may, with the same pains, 
arrive still nearer to perfection ; and, that grant- 
ed, it will rest for you to prove, that they 
wrought more images of human life than we ; 
which seeing va your discourse you have avoid- 
ed to make good, it shall now be my task to 
show you some part of their defects, and some 
few excellencies of the modems. And I think 
there is none among us can imagine I do it 
enviously, or with purp<>se to dt tract from them ; 
for what interest of fame or profit can the living 
lose by the reputation of the dead ? On the 
other side, it is a great truth which Valleius 
Paterculus affirms : Audita visis Ubentius laud- 
amw ; et prasentia invidiA^ praterita admira- 
tione proseqwmur ; et kUnos obruij iUia inttrui 
crtdtmtu: that praise or censure is certainly 
the most sincere, which unbribed posterity shall 
give us. 

Be pleased, then, in the first place, to take 
notice, that the Greek poesy, which Crites has 
affirmed to have arrived to perfection in the 
reign of the old comedy, was so far from it, that 
the distinction of it into acts was not known 
to them , or if it were, it is yet so darkly deliv- 
ered to us, that we cannot make it out. All we 
know of it is, from the singing of their chorus ; 
and that too is so uncertain, that in some of 
theu" plays we have reason to conjee ttve they 
sung more than five times. Aristotle indeed 
divides the integral parts of a play into four. 
First, the Protam^ or entrance, which gives 



light only to the charmctera of the penoof , aad 
proceeds very little into any pari of tbe actioa. 
Secondly, the EpUcuU, or working up of lli» 
plot ; where the play grows warmer, the deaign 
or action of it is drawing on, and you aea 
something promising that it will come to paaa. 
Thirdly, the CataatoMu^ called by the Romana 
Status f the height and full growth of the play : 
we may call it properly the counter-turn, which 
destroys that expectation, imbroils the action in 
new difficulties, and leaves you far distant firom 
that hope in which it found you ; as you nay 
have observed in a violent stream, resisted by 
a narrow passage, — it runs round to an eddy, 
and carries back the waters with more swiftneis 
than it brought them on. Lastly, the Cateslr»- 
phtf which tho Grecians called hws, the French 
le denouement^ and we the discovery, or uaraT- 
elling of the plot : there you see ah things set- 
tling again upon their first foundations, and, tho 
obstacles which hindered the design or actioo 
of the play once removed, it ends with that re- 
semblance of truth and nature, that the audi- 
ence are satisfied with the conduct of it. Thus 
this great man delivered to us the image of a 
play -, and I must confess it is so lively, that 
from thence much light has been derived to tho 
formnig it more perfectly into acta and scenes : 
but what poet first limited to five the number of 
the acts, I know not ; only we see it so firmly es- 
tablished in the time of Horace, that he gives it 
for a rule in comedy, — Ncu brevior ^iniilo, tia* 
sit productior actu. So that you see the Gre- 
cians cannot be said to have consummated thia 
art ; writing rather by entrances, than by acta, 
and having rather a general indigested notion of 
a play, than knowing how and where to bestow 
tho particular graces of it. 

But since the Spaniards at this day allow but 
three acts, >%hich they call /omodos, to a play, 
and the Italians in many of theirs follow tbem, 
when I condemn the ancients, I declare it is 
not altogether b<?cause they have not five acta to 
every play, but because they have not confined 
themselves to one certain number ; it is build- 
ing a house without a model ; and when they suo 
ceeded in such undertakings, they ought to have 
sacrificed to Fortune, not to the Muses. 

Next, for the plot, which Aristotle called H ^- 
3df, and often tui^ xpayfidrmv oMtatSt and firom 
him the Romans Fabula, it has olread} been ju- 
diciously observed by a late writer, that in their 
tragedies it was only some tale derived from 
Thebes or Troy, or at least something that hap- 
pened in those two ages ; which was worn so 
thread bare by the pens of all the epic poets, 
and even by tradition itself of the talkative 
Greeklings, (as Ben Jooson calls them,) thai 
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btlbre it came upon the stage, it was already 
known to all the audience ; and the people, so 
soon as ever they heard the name of (Sdipusi 
knew, as well as the poet, that he had killed his 
ftther by a mistake, and committed incest with 
his mother, before the play ; that they were now 
to hear of a great pUgue, an oracle, and the 
ghnst of Laius : so that they sate with a yawn- 
ing kind of expectation, till he was to come with 
his eyes pulled out, and speak a hundred or 
more verses in a tragic tone, in complaint of his 
misfortunes. But one CE>lipus, Hercules, or 
Medea, had been tolerable ; poor people, they 
escaped not so good cheap ; they had still the 
cAsfNMt bouilU set before them, till their appe- 
tites were cloyed with the same dish, and, the 
novelty b«ing gone, the pleasure vanished; so 
that one main end of Dramatic Poesy in iu defi- 
nition, which was to cause delight, was of con- 
sequence destroyed.* 

In their comedies, the Romans generally bor- 
rowed their plotn from the Grreek poets; and 
theirs was commonly a little girl stolen or wan- 
dered from her parents, brought bade unknown 
to the city, there got with child by some lewd 
young fellow, who, by the help of his servant, 
cheats hi.s father; and when her timp comes, 
to cry ,/ttno Ijueina, ftr apenif one or other sees 
m little box or cabinet which was carried away 
with her, and so discovers her to her friends, 
if some god do not prevent it, by coming do:«n 
in a machine, and taking the thanks of it to him- 
self. 

By the plot you nuiy guess much of the char- 
acters of the persons. An old father, who would 
willingly, before he dies, see his son well mar- 
ried ; his debauched son, kind in his nature to 
his mistress, but miserably in want of money ; 
m servant or slave, who has so much wit to 
atrike in with him, and help to dupe his father ; 
a bra^f gadocio captain, a parasite, and a lady of 
pleasure. 

As for the poor honest maid, on whom the 
story is built, and who ought to be one of the 
principal actors in th^ pl&v, she is commonly a 
mute in it: she has the breeding of the old 
Elizabeth way, which was for maids to be seen 

* ThiH objection, althouch stated a^mlnst Crites 
the pnrtotypeof Howarrt, occurs In 8tr Robert's own 
preCacc. who points out an aildltiunal a^tvantaxe at- 
tending it. He observes, that the subjeriv of the an- 
ciei.ts were usuaiiy the most known stories nnd fa- 
bles; a circumstance which led them to compose 
their plays rather of speeches and choruses, th'tn 
of scenic action, and representation : BecAUse, 
•' Seneca malcinff choice of Medea, Hippolytua. and 
Herciilos CEtti.<, it was impossible to show Medea 
throwini; the nMnftled limbs of Jason Into her are- 
rcnewini; Icettle, or to present the seatvred limbs of 
Hlppoiyius upon tlie stase, or show Heronles I 
tnJE uuon his own funeral pile." 



and not to be heard ; and it is enough you know 
she is willing to bo married, when the HfUi act 
requires it. 

These are plots built aflcr the Italian mode 
of houses,— you see through them all at once : 
the characters are indeed the imitations of na- 
ture, but so narrow, as if they had imitated only 
an eye or a hand, and did not dare to venture 
on tlie lines of a face, or the proportion of a 
body. 

But in how strait a compass soever they 
have bounded their plots and characters, we 
will pass it by, if they have regularly pursued 
them, and perfectly observed those three unities 
of time, place, and action ; the knowledge of 
which you say is derived to us from item. But, 
in the first place, give me leave to tell you, that 
the unity of place, however it might be prao« 
tised by them, was never any of their rules : we 
neither find it in Aristotle, Horace, or any who 
have wriuen of it, till in our age the French po- 
ets first made it a precept of the stage. The 
unity of time, even Terence himself, who was 
the best and most regular of them, has neg- 
lected : his ^^ Heautontimorununot,^^ or Sel^ 
punisher, takes up visibly two days, says Scali* 
ger ; the first two acu concluding the first day, 
the last three the day ensuing ; aqd Euripides, 
in tying himself to one day, has committed an 
absurdity never to be forgiven him ; for in one 
of his tragedies he has made Theseus go from 
Athens to Thebes, which was about forty Eng- 
lish miles, under the walls of it to give battle, 
and appear victorious in the next act ; and yet, 
from the time of his departure to the return of 
the Nuntius, who gives the relation of his vic- 
tory, JEthra and the Chorus have but thirty-six 
verses ; which is not for every mile a verse. 

The like error is as evident in Terence his 
" Eunuch,** when Laches, the old man, enter* 
by mistake into the house of Thais ; where, 
betwixt his exit, and the entrance of Pythias, 
who comes to give ample relation of the disor- 
der! he has raised within, Parmeno, who was 
left upon the stage, has not above five linea to 
•peak. CeM bien, employer ua temps ti court, 
says the French poet, who furnished me with 
one of the observations ; and almo«i all their 
tragedies will afford us examples of the like nai- 
ture. 

It is true, they have kept the contmuity, or, 
as you called it, luuaon dee Seeneet somewhat 
belter ; two do not perpetually come in to- 
gether, talk, and go out together ; and other two 
succeed them, and do the same throughout th* 
act, which the English call by the name of single 
scenes ; but the reason is, because they h%vo 
seldom above two or three scenes, properly to 
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called, in arery act ; for it it to be accounted a 
new eceoe, not only every time the stage ia 
empty, but every person who enters, though to 
others, makes it so ; because he introduces a 
new business. Now the plots of their plays be- 
ing narrow, and the persons few, one of their 
acts was written in a less compass than one of 
oar well- wrought scenes ; and yet they are often 
deftcient even in this. To go no fiuther than 
Terence, you find in the ** Eunuch/' Antipho 
entering single in the midst of the third act, af- 
ter Chromes and Pythias were gone off; in the 
Mme play you have likewise Dorias beginning 
the fourth act alone { and after she has made a 
relation of what was done at the Soldier's en- 
tertainment, (which by the way was very inarti- 
ficial, because she was presumed to speak di- 
rectly to the audience, and to acquaint them 
with what was necessary to be known, but yet 
shouU have been so contrived by the poet, as to 
have been told by persons of the drama to one 
another, and so by them to have come to the 
knowledge of the people,) she quits the stage, 
and Phedria enters next, alone likewise : he 
also gives you an account of himself, and of 
his returning from the country, in monologue ; 
to which unnatural way of narration Terence 
is subject in all his plays. In his ** Adelphi, or 
Brothers,'* Syrus and Demea enter after the 
scene was broken by the departure of Sostrata, 
Oeta, andCanthara ; and mdeed you can scarce 
look into any of his comedies, where you will 
not presently discover the same interruption. 

But as they have fiuled both in the laying of 
their plots, and in the management, swerving 
from the rules of their own art, by misrepre- 
senting nature to us, in which they have ill sat- 
isf-d one mtention of a play, which was de- 
light ; so in the instructive part they have erred 
worse : instead of punishing vice, and reward- 
ing virtue, they have often shown a prosperous 
wickedness, and an unhappy piety : they have 
■et before us a bloody image of revenge in Me- 
dea, and given her dragons to convey her safe 
firom punishment : a Pnam and Astyanaz mur- 
dered, and Cassandra ravished, and the lust and 
murder ending in the victory oif him who acted 
them. In short, there is no indecorum in any 
of our modem plays, which, if I woaU excuse, 
I could not shadow with some authority fixMn 
the ancients. 

And one fiuther note of them let me leave 
you : tragedies and comedies were not writ then 
as they are now, promiscuously, by the same 
person : but he who (bund bis genius bending to 
the one, never attempted the other way. This 
is so plain, that I need not instanee to you, that 
Aristophanee, Plautus, Terence, never any of 



them writ a tragedy; JEschyUia, EuripMant 
Sophocles, and Seneca, never meddled wicl^ 
comedy : the sock and bwkin were not woim 
by the same poet. Having then so much cnro 
to excel in one kind, verr little is to be pardonad 
them, if they miscarried in it ; and this wouhl 
lead me to the consideration of their wit, bad 
not Crites given me sufficient warning not to b* 
too boki in my judgment of it; beouiae, ihm 
languages being dead, and many of the cun« 
loms and little accidents on whicJi it depsndodt 
kist 40 us, we are not competent judges 4if it. 
But though I grant, that here and there we wnj 
miss the application of a proverb or a cuaton* 
yet a thing well said will be wit in all lao- 
guages ; and though it may lose aomathing ia 
the translation, yet to him who reads it in the 
original, 'tb still the same ; he has an idea of 
its excellency, though it cannot pass fimn bin 
mind into any other expression or words than 
those in which he finds it. When Pfassdria m 
the ** Eunuch " had a command from his mi** 
tress to be absent two days, and encouraging 
himself to go through with it, said, Ttmdtm^go 
run iUd etrtam,d tU optt«, vd Mum triAatm f 
Parmeno, to mock the softness of his mastart 
lifting up his hands and eyes, cries out, as it 
were in admiration, Hvii vmvtnum triimtm I 
the elegancy of which wuocmmi, though it can- 
not be rendered in our language, yet leavea an 
impression on our souls. But this happens sel- 
dom in him; in Plautus oftener, who is in- 
finitely too bold in his metaphors and coinhig 
words, out of which many times his wit is 
nothing; which questionless was one reaaoo 
why Horace fidls upon him so severely in thoao 



Sed proavi nostri Plautinoset numeros. et 
Landavere sales, nimium patienter utrumque, 
Ne dlcam stolide.* 

For Horace himself was cautious to obtrude a 
new word on his readers, and makes custom 
and common use the best measure of receiving 
it into writinp : 

Malta renaaeentur que nunc (Jam] oecidere, ca- 

dentque 
Quae nunc sunt In honore voeabula, si volet usus* 
Quern penes artiltrlum est, et Jus, at norma lo- 

quendl. 

The not observing this rule, b that which 
the world has blamed in our satirist, Cletva- 
land ; to express a thing hard and unnaturally, 
is his new way of elocution. It is true, no 
poet but may sometimes use a catachreais; 
Virgil doea it, — 

Mlstaque ridentl colocasU (Undet acantbo,— 



Oar author has quoted ftom memory. The llnaa 
— Jl nottri promt " ' '^ '" "' "" 

oaaistulte mirsfl.- 



are-Ji nottri pnmtL fto. and afterwards— Ns 4I> 
.-ifaJbiM. 
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m bu eclogue of Pollio ; and in hb seventh^ 
JEneid, 

miiantur ct ondc, 

Mlratur nemus, insuetuxn ftilgentlalonfe 
8cuu vinun fluvio, plcUsque Innare carinas. 

And Ovid once so modestly, that he asks leaf e 

to do it: 

[quem] *I verbo audacia detur, 

Band metuam sttmml dixlsse Palatia coll. 

calling the court of Jupiter by the name of Au> 
gustos his palace ; though in another place he 
is more bold, where he says, Et Umgaa vmiU 
Cepitolia pvmpAi. f But to do this always, and 
nerer be able to write a line without it, though 
it may be admired by some few pedants, will 
not pass upon those who know that wit is best 
confeyed to us in the most easy language ; and 
is most to he admired when a great thought 
coores dresiu d in words so commonly received, 
that it 18 understood by the meanest apprehen- 
sions, as the best meat is the most easily di- 
gested. But we cannot read a verse of Cleive- 
Iand*s without making a face at it, as if every 
word were a pill to swallow : He gives us many 
times a hard nut to break our teeth, without a 
kernel for our pains. So that there is thb dif> 
ference betwixt his satires and Doctor Donne*s, 
that the one gives us deep thoughts in common 
language, though rough cadence; the other 
gives us common thoughts in abstruse words. 
It is true, in some places his wit is independ- 
ent of his words, as in that of the rebel Scot : 

Hi4 Cain been Scot, God would have changed 

■la doom : 
Mot forced him wander, but confined him home.* 

Si tie omnia dUnuei ! This is wit in all lan- 
guages ; it ta like mercury, never to be lost or 
killed : — and so that other, 

For beauty, like white powder, makes no noise. 
And yet the sUem hypocrite destroys. 

Tou see the last Une is highly metaphorical, 
but it is so soft and gentle, that it does not 
•hock us as we read it. 

But, to return from whence I have digressed, 
to the consideration of the ancients* writing, 
and their wit ; of which, by this time, you will 
grant us in some measure to be fit judges. 

* A misuke for eighth. 

» ThU remark Is unfounded ; tor the words are— 
akmgA vUent Cajritottapcmpa. uvtd. Met. 1.1. In 
the preceding qunuUon. for eerfto, we should read 
verU* I and for mettum nmml, tlmeom maenl.- 



1 The insorrertion in Scotland, in Charles I.'s 
time, Inflamed Clelveland rb much as the nation. 
We have oQen heard of poetic fire, bat he Is tba 
only author who calls fbr a bucket of water to 
quench it : 

Rln^ the bells backward, I am all on Are ; 

Not all the buckets In a country quiie 

Bliall quench my rage— 



Though I see many ezeeOent thoughts in Sen- 
eca, yet he, of them who had a geniua most 
proper fur the stage, was Ovid ; he had a wayof 
writing so fit to stir up a pleasing admiration 
and concernment, which are the objects of a 
tragedy, and to show the various movements of 
a soul combating betwixt two different passiont, 
that had he lived in our age, or in his own codd 
have writ with our advantages, no man but 
must have yielded to him ; and therefore I am 
confident the <' Medea" is none of hb; ibr 
though I esteem it ibr the gravity and senten- 
tiousness of it, which he himself concludes t» 
be suitable to a tragedy^ — Omne genua sertpfe 
gravitaU Ttagitdia uincti, — ^yel it moves not my 
soul enough to judge that he, who in the epic 
way wrote thinp so near the drama as the 
story of Myrrha, of Caunus and Biblis, and 
the rest, should stir up no more coocemment 
where he most endeavoured it.* The master> 
piece of Seneca I hold to b« that scene in the 
*' Troades," where Ulysses is seeking lor As* 
tyanax to kill him ; there you see the tender- 
ness of a mother, so represented in Andro- 
mache, that it raises compassion to a high 
degree in the reader, and bears the nearest re- 
semblance of any thing in the tragedies of the 
ancients, to the excellent scenes of passion in 
Shakspeare, or in Fletcher. — For love scenes, 
you will find few among them ; their tragic po- 
ets dealt not with that soft passion, but with 
lust, cruelty, revenge, ambition, and those bloody 
actions they produced ; which were more ca- 
pable of raising horror than compassion in an 
audience : leaving love untouched, whose gen- 
tleness would have tempered them, which is the 
most frequent of all the pessioos, and whidi, 
being the private coocemment of every person, 
is soothed by viewing its own image in a public 
entertainment. 

Among their comedies, we find a scene or 
two of tenderness, and that where you would 
least expect it, in Plautiis ; but to speak gene 
rally, their lovers say little, when they see each 
otlirr, but amma mes, vita wua; ^w# Ka2 ^/'vxVi 
as tho wofnen in Juvenal's time used to cry out 
in the fury of their kindness. Any sudden gust 
of passiun (as an ecstasy of love in an unex- 
pected meeting) cannot better be expressed than 
in a word, and a sigh, breaking one another. 
Nature is dumb on such occasions ; and to 
make her speak, would be to represent ber un- 
like herself. But there are a thousand other 



* Our author (as Dr. Johnson has obsenrsd) 
" might have determined this question upon suier 
evidence ; for It [Medea) Is quoted by Quintilian as 
fleneca's. and the only Une which remains of OvM^ 
play, (for one line is IsIX us,) is not found t' 
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eooeemments of loven, u jealoasiet, com- 
pbinti, coatrivances, and the like, where not to 
open their mindi at large to each other, were to 
bo wanting to their own love, and to the ex- 
pectation of the audience; who watch the 
moyements of their minds, a« much as the 
clMnges of their fortunes. Fur the imagining 
of the first is properly the work of a poet ; the 
Utter he borrows from the historian. 

EugeniuB was proceeding in that part of his 
diicourae, when Crites interrupted him. I see, 
said he, Eugenius and I are sever like to have 
this question decided betwixt us ; for he main- 
tains, the modems have acquired a new per- 
fection in writing, I can only grant they have 
altered the mode of it. Homer described his 
iwroes men of great appetites, lovers of beef 
broiled upon the coals, and good fellows ; con- 
trary to the practice of the French romances, 
whose heroes neither eat, nor drink, nor sleep, 
ibr love. Virgil makes iEneas a bold avower 
of his own virtues : 

8am plus iEneas, fama super spthera notus ; 
vrhich, in the civility of our poets, is the char- 
acter of a &n&ron, or Hector ; for with us the 
knight takes occasion to walk out, or sleep, to 
avoid the vanity of telling his own story, which 
the trusty squire is ever to perform for him. So 
in their love scenes, of which Eugenius spoke 
last, the ancients were more hearty, we more 
talkative; they writ love as it was then the 
mode to make it; and I will grant this much (o 
Eugenius, that perhaps one of their poeU, had 
he lived in our age, 

81 foret hoc nostrum fato delapsus In nvum, 
as Horace says of bicilius, he had altered 
many things ; not that they were not natural 
before, but that he might accommodate himself 
to the age in which he lived. Yet in the mean 
time we are not to conclude any thing rashly 
against those great men, but preserve to them 
the dignity of masters, and give that honour to 
their memories, — ^uot Ubitina $acravit, — part 
of which we expect may be paid to us in future 
times. 

This moderation of Crites, as it was pleasing 
to all the company, so it put an end to that dis- 
pute; which Eugenius, who seemed to have 
the better of the argument, would urge no 
farther. But Lisideius, after he had acknow- 
ledged himself of Eugenius his opinion con- 
cerning the ancients, yet told him, he had for- 
borne, till his discourse were end»>J, to ask him, 
why he preferred the English plays above those 
of other rfattons? and whether we ought not to 
stil>.uit out stage to the exactness of our next 
Deighboum ? 



Though, said Eogeoins, I an tt aHtioMi 
ready to defend the honour of my country aipunat 
the French, and to maintain, we are aa w«D 
able to vanquish them with our pens, as our w^ 
cestors have been with their S¥rords ; yet, if 
you please, added he, looking upon Neaiider, I 
will commit this cause to my fi'iend's manaf^ 
ment ; his opinion of our plays is the same vmfa 
mine: and besides, there is no reason tbat 
Crites and I, who have now left the stagei, 
shouU re-enter so suddenly upon it ; which is 
against the laws of comedy. 

If the question had been stated, replied tii- 
sideius, who had writ best, the French or Eng- 
lish, forty years ago, I should have been of jovr 
opinion, and adjudged the honour to oor Ofwa 
nation ; but since that time, (said he, tumfng 
towards Neander,] we have been so long to- 
gether bad Englishmen, that we had not leisura 
to be good poets. Beaunkont, Fletcher, and 
Jooson, (who were only capable of bringing oa 
to that degree of perfection which we have,) 
were just then leaving the worid ; as if, m sa 
age of so much horror, wit, and those milder 
studies of huntanity, they had no farther buai* 
ness among us. But the muses, who ever fol- 
low peace, went to plant in another country ; it 
was then that the great Cardinal of RicheUeii 
began to take them into his protection ; and 
that, by his encouragement, Comeille, and some 
other Frenchmen, reformed their theatre, which 
before was as much below ours, as it now sur- 
passes it and the rest of Europe. But because 
Crites, in hb discourse for the ancieniSi has 
prevented me, by observing many rules of tbo 
stage which the modems ^ve bonowed fipon 
them, I shall only, in short, demand of you. 
whether you are not convinced, that of ail na^ 
tions the French have best observed them ? In 
the unity of time you find them so scrupuloos, 
that it yet remains a dispute among their poets, 
whether the artificial day of twelve hours, moro 
or less, be not meant by Aristotle, rather than 
the natural one of twenty-four; and conse- 
quently, whether all plays ou^t not to be re- 
duced into that compass. Thb I can testify, 
that in all their dramas writ within these last 
twenty years and upwards, I have not observed 
any that have extended the time to thirty hours. 
In the unity of place they are foil as scrupu- 
lous ; for many of their critics limit it to that 
very spot of ground where ihe play is yupposed to 
begin : none of them exceed the compass of the 
S7*.me town or city. 

The unity of action in all their plays is yet 
more conspicuous ; for they do not burden them 
with under-plots, as the English do; which is 
the reason why many scenes of our tragi-cumo 
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^99 carry on a design that b nothbg of kin to 
the main plot; anJ that we see two distinct 
* webs in a play, UJte those in ill-wrought stnflls ; 
and two actions, that is, two plays, carried on 
together, to the confounding of the audience ; 
who, before they are warn in their concern- 
ments for one part, are diTerted to another ; and 
by that means espouse the interest of neither. 
From hence likewise it arises, that the one half 
of our actors are not known to the other. They 
keep their distances, as if they were Montagues 
and Capulets, and seldom begin an acquaint- 
ance till the last scene of the fifth act, when they 
«re all to meet upon the stage. There is no 
theatre in the world has any thing so aibeurd as 
^e English tragi-comedy ; it is a drama of our 
own mvention, wid the fashion ai k is eiMUgh to 
proclaim it so ; here a course of mirth, ^ere 
another of sadness and passion, and a third of 
honour and a duel : thus, in two hours and a 
half, we run through aU the fits of Bedlam. The 
French affords you as siuch variety on the same 
day, but they do it not so unseasonably, or meU 
•d pnpotf as we : our poets present you the play 
and the farce together ; and our stages still re- 
tain somewhat of the original civility of the Red 
BuU:* 

Atque ursom et pugUes media inter carmina poseont 
The end of tragedies or serious plays, says 
Aristotle, is to beget admiration, compassion, 
or concernment ; but are not mirth and compas- 
sion things incompatible ? and is it not evident, 
that the poet must of necessity destroy the for- 
mer by intermingling of the latter ? that is, he 
must ruin the sole end and object of his tragedy, 
to introduce somewhat that is forced into it, and 
IB not of the body of it. Would you not think 
that physician mad, who, having prescribed a 
purge, should immediately order you to take 
restringents 7 

But to leave our plays, and return to theirs. 
I have noted one great advantage they have had 
in the plotting of their tragedies ; that b, they 
are always grounded upon some known history : 
according to that of Horace, Ex noloJlUwn ear^ 
men tequar: and in that they have so imitated 
the ancients, that they have surpassed them. 
For the ancients, as was observed before, took 
for the foundation of their plays some poetical 
fiction, such as under that consideration couU 
move but little concernment in the audience, 
because they ak^ady knew the event of it« Bat 
the French goes farther: 

Atque ita mentitor, slo veris fUsa remlseeU 
Prlmo ne medium, medio ne discrepet ImoBBu 

* One of the oU theatres and tt the lowest oi4ar 
octhem. 
TOL. IL— 16 



He so interweaves truth with probable fictkm, 
that be puts a pleasing iallacy upon us, mends 
the intrigues of fate, uid dispenses with the se- 
verity of history, to reward that virtue which 
has been rendered to us there unfortunate. 
Sometimes the story has left the success to 
doubtfol, that che writer is free, by the privilege 
of a poet, to take that which of two or more re- 
lations will best suit with his design ; as for ex- 
ample, in the death of Cyrus, whom Justin and 
some others report to have perished in the Scy- 
thian war j but Xtnophon affirms to have died in 
his bed of extreme old age. Nay more, when 
the event is past dispute, even then we are wil- 
ling to be deceived, and the poet, if he contrives 
it with appearance of truth, has all the aodienoe 
of his party; at least during the time his play 
is acting : so naturally we are kind to virtue, 
when our own interest in not in question, that 
we take it up as the general concernment of 
mankind. On the other side, if yon consider 
the historical plays of Shakspeare, they are 
rather so many chronicles of kings, or the busi- 
ness many times of thirty or forty years, cramped 
mto a representation of two hours and a half: 
which is not to imitate or paint nature, hot rath- 
er to draw her in miniature ; to take her m litde ; 
to look upon her through the wrong end of aper- 
spective, and receive her images not only much 
less, but infinitely more imperfect than the life : 
this, instead of making a play delightfiit renders 
it ridicukMJS : 

Qoodcunque ostendis mihl sic, Incredulus odi. 
For the spirit of man cannot be satisfied but 
with truth, or at least verisimility ; and a poem is 
to contain, if not ri irv/ia, yet Miutnv hfioXa, 
as one of the Qreek poets has expressed it. 

Another thing in which the French differ 
from us and fi'om the Spaniards, is, that they 
do not embarrass, or cumber themselves with 
too much plot: they only represent so much 
of a story as will constitute one whole and great 
action sufficient for a play : we, who undertake 
more, do but multiply adventures ; which, not 
being produced firom one another, as efiects Croak 
causes, but barely foUowing, constitute many 
actions in the drama, and consequently make it 
nuiny plays. 

But by pursuing closely one argument, which 
is not cloyed with many turns, the French have 
gained more liberty for verse, in which they 
write : they have leisure to dwell on a subject 
which deserves it; and to represent the pas- 
sions, (which we have acknowledged to be the 
poet's work,) without being hurried from one 
thing to another, as we are in the plays of CaU 
derso, which we have seen lately upon our thsft- 
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tiw, under the name of Spanish plotA. I have 
taken notiee but of one tragedy of oun, whoae 
plot has that unifonnity ami unity of design in 
it, which I haTe commended in the French ; and 
that is " Rollo,*'* or rather under the name of 
RoUo, the story of Bassianua and Geta in He- 
rodian : there indeed the plot is neither large nor 
intricate, but just enough to hll the minds of the 
audience, not to cloy them. Besides, you see 
it founded upon the truth of history,— only the 
time of the action is not reducible to the striou 
ness of the rules *, and you see in some places a 
little &rce mingled, which is below the dignity 
of the other parts : and in this all our poets are 
extremely peccant ; even Ben Jonson himself, 
in " Sejanus ^ and *< Catiline," has given us this 
olio of a play, this unnatural mixture of comedy 
and tragedy, which to me sounds just as ridicu- 
lously as the history of David with the merry 
humours of Goliah. In " Sqanus '* you may 
take notice of the scene betwixt Livia and the 
physician, which is a pleasant satire upon the 
artificial helps of beauty : in " Catiline ** you 
may see the parliament of women ; the little en- 
vies of them to one another ; and all that passes 
betwixt Curio and Fulvia : scenes admirable in 
their kind, but of an ill mingle with the rest. 

But I return again to the French writers, who, 
as I have said, do not burden themselves too 
much with plot, which has been reproached to 
them by an ingenious person of our nationf as 

' Although a zealous admirer of the author. I am 
at a Ion to see much merit in the plot of ** the 
Bloody Brother, or Rollo " of Fletcher. The hero is 
a Duke of Normandy, who first klUs his brother in 
bis mother's arms ; then has his chancellor chopped 
to pieces, and thrown to the dogs ; beheads his tu* 
tur, kills an officer of his guards for burying the 
rellques of his chancellor, and finally is stabbed by 
the captain of his guards, and succeeded in his duke- 
dom by his cousin, a person of no note through the 
play, but who, being left alive when every other 
person is killed, is raised to the throne as a matter 
of necessity. This is the history of Oeta and Can. 
oalla, and a very disagreeable one it 1?, but certain- 
ly not the plot of a play. As for the farce mingled 
with it, there are three state criminals led to be 
hangedi who join in the old catch, 
And three merry boys, 
And three meny boys, 

And three merry boys are we, 
As ever did sing 
Three parts In a string. 
All under the triple tree. 

1 1 thought I had discovered this Ingenious person 
to be the honourable Edward Howard, author of the 
" British Princes." who, in the preface to the " Wo- 
man's Conquest," has this passage: "And here I 
cannot choose but reflect on our mean imltiition of 
French plays, by introducing of servants and wait- 
ing-women to have parts, without being essential 
characters ; an error well avoided bV our former 
writers, who never admitted any otherwise than as 
messengers and attendants, except on the account 
of being characters, as Is to be seen by Numphs in 
** Bartholomew Fair, and Face in the " Alchynist ;" 



a&ult; for he says, they Qommanly urnkm hat 
one person considcrabie in a play ; they dwell on 
him, and his concemmenu, while the nsat of the 
persons are only subservient to set him oC I£ 
be intends this by it, — that there is one peiaoB 
in the play who is of greater dignity tiMa tb» 
rest, he must tax, not only theirs, but thoM o# 
the ancienu, and, which hie would be loth to do^ 
the best of ours; for it is impossible but that one- 
person must be more conspicuous in it than ai^ 
other, and consequently the greatest share in the 
action must devolve on him. We see it so na 
the management of all affairs : even in the moat 
equal aristocracy, the balance cannot be aoiiiaW 
ly poiwsd, but some one will be raperior to the 
rest, eith«r in parts, fortime, interest, or the OQBf 
sideration <£ tome glorious exploit ; which wiH 
reduce the gieatest part of businees into hie 



' But, if he would have us to imagine, that in. 
exalting one character the rest of them are neg-^ 
lected, and that all of th^^m have not some sKaie 
or other in the action of tKs play, I desire him Uh 
produce any of Comeille's tragedies, wherein^ 
every person (like so many aorvants in a weft- 
governed family) has not some emptoyment, and 
who is not necessary to the carrying on of the 
plot, or at least to your understanding iL 

There are indeed some protatic persons in the 
ancients, whom they make use of in their plays, 
either to hear, or give the relation: but the 
French avoid this with great address, making: 
their narrations only to, or by such, who are 
some way interested in the main desiga. And 
now I am speaking of relations, I canna take a 
fitter opportunity to add this in favour of the 
French, that they often use them with better 
judgment and more & propoi than the English 
do. Not that I coounend narrations in general, 
but there are two sorts of them ; one, of those 
things which are antecedent to the play, and are 
related to make the conduct of it more clear to 
us ; but it is a fault to choose such suiyects for the 
stage as will force us on that rode, because wo 
see they are seklom listened to by theaudience, 
and that is many times the rum of the play \ for, 
being once let pass without attention, the audi- 
ence can never recover themselves to tmderstand 
the plot ; and indeed it is somewhat imreasoa- 
able, that they should be put to so much trouble, 
as, that to compreheno what passes in their 

the latter of which (notwithstanding what can be 
objected against him) may deservedly be granted 
one of the best parts on our English stage." But 
the passage does not quite correspond with the sen- 
timent in the text ; besides, the •• Woman's Con- 
quest" did not appear Ull 1670-1 , two years after the 
Essay. Tlie preface contains some oblique atueks 
upon Dryden. 
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fight, they must hare recoarae to what wtf dona, 
perhaps, ten or twenty years ago. 

But there is another sort of relations, that is, 
of things happening in the action of the pUy, and 
supposed to be done behind the scenes ; and this 
is many times both convenient and beautiful : 
for, by it the French avoid the tumult to which 
we are subject in England, by' representing du- 
els; battles, and the like; which renders our 
stage too like the theatres where they fight 
prizes. For what is more ridiculous than to 
represent an army with a drum and five men 
behind it ; all which, the hero of the other side 
is to drive in before him? or to see a duel 
fought, and one slain with two or three thrusts 
of the foils, which we know are so blunted, that 
we might give a man an hour to kill another in 
good earnest with them ? 

I have observed, that in all our tragedies the 
audience cannot forbear laughing when the ac- 
tors are to die ; it u the most comic part of the 
whole play. All passions may be lively repre- 
sented on the stage, if to the well writing of them 
the actor supplies a good commanded voice, and 
limbs that move easily and without stiffness; 
but there are many actions which can never 
be imitated to a just height : dying especially is 
a thing which none but a Roman Radiator oouU 
naturaJly perform on the stage, when he did not 
imitate, or represent, but do it ; and therefore 
it is better to omit the representation of it. 

The words of a good writer, which describe 
it lively, wiU make a deeper impresvion of be- 
lief in us, than all the actor can insinuate into 
us, when he seems to fidl dead before us ; as a 
poet, in the description of a beautifiU garden, or 
a meadow, wiU please our imagination more 
than the place itself can please our sight. When 
we see death representoid, we are convinced it b 
but fiction ; but when we hear it related, our 
eyes (the strongest witnesses) are wanting, 
which might have undeceived us ; and we are 
all willing to favour the slight when the poet 
does not too grossly impose on us. They, 
therefore, who imagine these relations would 
make no conoemment in the audience, are de- 
ceived, by ooofoonding them /rith the other, 
which are of things antecedent to the play : those 
•re made often in cold blood, as I may say, to 
the audience ; bat these are warmed with our 
concernments, which were before awakened in 
the play. What the philosophers say of motion, 
that, when it is once begun, it continues of iU 
self, and will do so to eternity, without some stop 
put to it, is clearly true on this occasion : the 
soul, being ahready moved with the characters 
and fortunes of those imaginary persons, coo- 
imnes going of ito own aeoocd ; and we are no 



more weary to hear what becomes of them whea 
they are not on the stage, that we are to listen 
to the news of an absent mistress. But it is 
objected, that if one part of the play may be re- 
lated, then why not sJl ? I answer, some parts of 
the action are more fit to be represented, some 
to be related. Comeille says, judiciously, that 
the poet is not obliged to expose to view uU par^ 
ticular actions which conduce to the principal : 
he ought to select such of them to be seen, which 
will appear with the greatest beauty, either by 
the magnificence of the show, or the vehemence 
of passions which they produce, or some other 
charm which they have in them, and let the 
rest arrive to the audience by narration. It is 
a great mistake In us to believe the French pre- 
sent no part of the action on the stage : every 
alteration or crossing of a design, every new- 
sprung passion, and turn of it, is a part of the 
action, and much the noblest, except we conceive 
nothing to be action tin the players come to 
blows ; as if the painting of the hero's mind were 
not more properly the poet's work, than the 
strength of hu body. Nor does thb any thing 
contradict the opinion of Horace, where he tells 



Segnlus irritant animos demissa per aurenu 
Quam qua sunt oculls sol^iecta fldelibus. 

For he says immediately after, 

Non tamen intus 
Digna geri promes in scenam ; muUaq ; tolles 
Ex ocoils, quK mox narrel ftcundia prssens. 

Among which many he recounts some : 

tree pueros coram populo Medea truddet, 
Aut in avem Progne mutetur, Cadmus la an- 
goem, ftc 

That is, tluise actions which by reason of their 
cruelty will cause aversion in us, or by reason of 
their impossibility, unbelief, ou^t either wholly 
to be avoided by a poet, or only delivered by nar- 
ratinn. To which we may have leave to add 
such as, to avoid tumult, (as was before hinted,) 
or to rfduce the pbt into a more reasonabl* 
compass of time, or for defect of beauty in them^ 
are rather to be related than presented to th» 
eye. Examples of all these kinds are frequent, 
not only among all the ancients, but in the best 
received of our English poets. We find Ben 
Jonson using them in his ** Magnetic Lady," 
where one oomes oat from dinner, and relates 
the quarrels and disorders of it to save the ind»> 
eent appearance of them on the stage, and to 
abbreviate the story : and this in express imit*- 
tion of Terence, who had done the same befora 
him in his ** Eunuch," where Pydiias makes tho 
like relation of what had happened within at tho 
SoMier's entertainment The relations, lik** 
wise, of Sejantts^s death, tod the pfodigist b*- 
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lore it| are remarkable ; the one of which was 
hid from ti^ to avoid the hwror and tumult of 
the representation ; the other, to shun the intrcH 
duciiig of things impossible to be belieted. In 
that exeellent play, " The King and no King," 
Fletcher goes yet further ; for the whole unravel- 
ling of the plot is done by narration in the fifth 
act, after the manner of the ancients ; and it moves 
great concernment in the audience, though it be 
only a relation of what was done many years be- 
fore the play. I could multiply other instances, 
but these are sufficient to prove, that there is no 
error in choosing a subject which requires this 
sort of narrations ; in the ill management of 
them, there may. 

But I find I have been too long in this dis- 
course, since the French have many other excel- 
lencies not comnxm to us ; as that you never see 
any of their plays end with a conversion, or sim- 
ple change of will, which is the ordinary way 
which our poets use to end theirs. It shows 
little art in the oonchMioo of a dramatic poem, 
when they who have hindered the felicity during 
the four acts, desist from it in the fifth, without 
some powerful cause to tako them off their de- 
sign ; and though I deny not Init such reasons 
may be found, yet it is a path that is cautiously 
to be trod, and the poet is to be sure he convin- 
ces the audience, that the motive is strong 
enough.'*' Aji» for example, the conversion dt 
the Usurer in ** The Scornful Lady," seems to 
me a little forced ; for, being a usurer, which 
implies a lover of money to the highest degree of 
covctousness, (and such the poet has represent- 
ed him,) the account he gives for the sudden 
change is, that he has been duped by the wild 
young fellow ; which in reason might render him 
more wary another time, and make him punish 
himself with harder fare and coarser clothes to 
get up again what he had lost: but that he 
should look on it as a judgment, and so repent, 
we may expect to hear in a sermon, but I should 
never endure it in a play. 

I pass by this ; neither will I insist on the care 
they take, that no person afler his firet entrance 
shall ever appear, but the business which brings 
him upon the stage shall be evident ; which rule, 
if observed, must needs render all the events in 
the play more natural ; for there you see the 
probability of every accident, in the cause that 
produced it ; and that which appears chance in 
the plav, will seem so reasonable to you, that 
you will there find it ahnost necessary : so that 
in the exit of the actor you have a clear account 
of hia purpose and design in the next entrance ; 

* Our author's last play of" Love Triumphant.** Is 
winded up In the last act by the mere change of will 
sn the pan of Veramond. 



(though, if the scene be weU wrought, the i 
will commonly deceive you ;) for there is i 
so absurd, says Comeille, as fcr sd me/tot to 
leave the stage only because he has bo waan 
to say. 

I should now speak of the beanlj of Ibsir 
rhyme, and the just reason I have to prefer that 
way of writing in tragedies before oars in Usiric 
verse ; but bMsuse it is partly r ec e i w d by vs, 
and therefore not altogether peculiar to flMBa, I 
will say no more of it in relatkm to their pl^a. 
For our own, I doubt not but it will iirwwifingly 
beautify them ; and I can see hot oos rssaon 
why it sbouM not generally obtain, that is, bo- 
cause our poets write so iU in it. This indsod 
may prove a more prevailing argument than nil 
others which are used to destroy it, and thsrs- 
fore I am only troubled when great and jodieiaas 
poets, and those who are ac k no w led g ed sndi, 
have writ or spoke against it: as for odmsy 
they are to be answered by that one sentenos of 
an ancient author :* 8ed ut primo ad c 
do8 eo$ quoa prion* duekmUf 
ftbi out preterm, out €Bi(uerieo§po9m€ 
muM, Mtudium cum tpe tenudt : quod, mSiett, as- 
9equinonpoteMf$e^dt8mUir^€Bltrit9qmtmm 
quo eminere turn posnanuMf aUguid an 9110 niln 
mur, oon^iortmus. 

Lisideius concluded in this manner; and No* 
auder, after a little pause, thus answered hisa : 

I shall grant Lisideius, without nracfadispiitOy 
a great part of what he has urged against us ; 
for I acknowledge, that the French oontrivo 
their plots more regiilarly, and observe the laws 
of comedy, and decorum of the stage, (to speak 
generally,) with more exactness than the Bn^ 
lish. Farther, I deny not but he has taxed as 
justly in some irregularities of ours, which hs 
has mentioned ; yet, after ail, I am of opinionf 
that neither our faults, nor their virtues, are 
considerable enough to place them above ue. 

For the lively imitation of nature being in the 
definition of a play, those which best foUil thnt 
law ought to be esteemed superiorto the others. 
'Tis true, those beauties of the French poesy 
are such as will raise perfection higher where 
it is, but are not sufficient to give it where it is 
not : they are indeed the beauties of a status, 
but not of a man, because not animated with 
the soul of poesy, which is imitation of hnmoor 
and passions : and this Lisideius himself, or 
any other, however biassed to their party, can- 
not but acknowledge, if he will either oompors 
the humoivs of our comedies, or the characters 
of our serious plays, with theirs. He who wiA 
look upon theirs which have been written t& 

* Vellelas Patereuhis, 1. 17. 
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theM Iwt tea yeart, or thereabout!, will 6iid it 
& bard matter to pick out two or throe paaea- 
ble bumoars aaioiigat them. ComeiUe bmwel^ 
their arch-poet, what haa he produced exeept 
*' The Liarf and you know how it waa cried 
up in France ; but when it came upon the Eng* 
Uth stage, though well tramlated, and that part 
of Dorant acted* to so much ad? antage aa I 
am confident it neter receired in iti own coun- 
try, the most favourable to it wouki not put it 
in competition with many ofFletcber*! or Ben 
Jonton'fl. In the reit of Corneille*s comediea 
you have little humour : he telle you himielf, 
hif way ia, first to show two lovers in good in- 
telligence with each other ; in the working up 
of the play, to imbroil them by some mistake ; 
and in the laUer end io dear il, and reconcile 
them. 

But of late years MoUere, the younger Cor- 
neille, duinaidt, and some others, have been 
imitating afar off the quick turns and graces of 
the English stage. They have mixed their se- 
rious pbiys with mirth, like our tragi-comedies, 
since the death of Cardinal RicheUou,t which 
Lisideius, and many others, not observing, 
have oonunended thiat in them ibr a virtue, 
which they themselves no longer practise. MoM 
of their new plays are, like some of ours, de- 
rived from the Spanish novels. There is scarce 
one of them without a veil, and a trusty Diego, 
who drolls much after the rate of the " Adven- 
tures. **X ^^ their humours, if I may grace 
them with that name, are so thin sown, that 
never above one of them comes up in any play. 
I dare take upon roe to find more variety of 
them in some one {^y of Ben Jonson's, than in 
all theirs together : ashe who has seen the'* Al- 
chemist, " « The Silent Woman,'* or '* Barthol* 
omewFair,*' cannot but acknowledge with me. 

I grant the French have perfomied what was 
possible on the ground-work of the Spanish 
plays; what was pleasant before, they have 
made regular : but there is not above one good 
play to be writ on all those ploU ; they are too 



* Here the flrat ediUmi has. *• by Mr. Hart.' This 

Elay was first acted in iMl, under the UiIeof'The 
iar." and revived In list, under that of •• TheMla- 
uken Beauty." 
tInit4S. 

I **Tbe Adventures of five Hoar»,*Ms a comedy 
imitated from the Spanish of Calderon, by Sir Sam- 
uel Tuke. with some assistance from the Earl of 
BrlstoL It was acted at court 1S68. and received 

};reat apoUusc. iJowley writes a laudatory poem. 
OT wbicn In the " Session of Poeu" he is censured 
by Apollo : Die^o It described, m the characters of 
the tframausycrMntf. as "servant to Octavio, bred 
a scholar, a great coward, and a pleasant drolL ' ' It 
would seem from the preOnce. that this mode of aAx- 
ing characters to \htdramUi$per»oiU6 was thena 
novaley. 



much alike to ple&ae often, which we need not 
the experience oTour own stage to justify. As 
for their new way of mingling mirth with seri- 
ous plot, I do not, with Lisideius, condemn iha 
thing, though I cannot approve their manner of 
doing it. He tells us, we cannot so speedily 
recollect ourselves after a scene of great passion 
and concernment, as to pass to aiv)ther of mirth 
and humotu', and to enjoy it with any relish : 
but why should be imagine the soul of man 
more heavy than his senses ? Doea not the eye 
pass from an unpleasant object to a pleasant, in 
a much shorter time than ia required to thia? 
and doea not the unpleasantness of the first 
commend the beauty of the latter? The old rtiVi 
of logic might have convinced him, that coo« 
traries, when placed near, set off each other. A 
«^<witinued gravity keeps the spirit too much beat ; 
we must refi-esh it sometimes, as we bait in 
a journey, that we may go on with greater eaae. 
A acene of mirth, mixed with tragedy, has the 
same effect upon us which our music has be- 
twixt the acts ; which we find a relief to us 
from the best ploU and language of the stage, 
if the discoursea have been kmg. I must there- 
fore have stronger arguments, ere I am con- 
vinced that compassion and mirth in the same 
subject destroy each other; and in the mean 
time, cannot but conclude, to the honour of our 
nation, that we have invented, increased, and 
perfected, a more pleasant way of writing ibr 
the stage, than was ever known to the ancients 
or modems <^any nation, which is tragi-comedy. 

And this leads me to wonder why Lisideiua 
and many others should cry up the barrenness 
of the French pbts, above the variety and copi- 
ousness of the English. Their plots are single, 
they carry on one design, which is pushed for- 
ward by all the actors, every scene ki the play 
contributing and moving towards it. Our plays, 
besides the main design, have nnder-plots, or 
by-concernments, of less considerable persons 
and intrigues, which are carried on with the mo- 
tion of the main plot : as they say the orb of 
the fixed stars, and those of the planets, thou^ 
they have motions of their own, are whirled 
about by the motion of the primum mobile in 
which they are eontained. That similitude 
expresses much of the English stage; for if 
contrary motions may be found in nature to 
agree ; if a planet can go east and west at the 
aame time ;— one way by virtue of iu own mo- 
tion, the other by the force of the first mover ; 
it wib not be diffictilt to imagine how the undeiw 
p!ot, which is only different, not contrary to the 
great design, may naturally be conducted aknf 
with it. 

Eugenius has already shown ns, fi«n the 
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GOfrfeiBioD of the French poets, that the unity 
of sction is sufficiently preeenred, if all the im- 
perfect actions of the play are conducting to the 
main design ; but when those petty intrigues 
of a play are so ill ordered that they have no 
coherence with the other, I must grant that Li- 
sideius has reason to tax that want of due con- 
nexion ; for co-ordination in a play is as dan- 
gerous and unnatural as in a state. In the 
mean time he must acknowledge, our variety, 
if well ordered, will afford a greater pleasure 
to the audience. 

As for his other argument, that by pursuing 
one single theme, they gain an advantage to 
express and work up the passions, I wish any 
example he could bring from them would make 
it good ; for I confess their verses are to me the 
coldest I have ever read. Neither, indeed, is it 
possible for them, in the way they take, so to ex- 
press passion, as that the effects of it should ap- 
pear in the concernment of an audience, their 
speeches being so many declamations, which 
tire us with the length ; so that, instead of per- 
suading us to grieve for their imaginary heroes, 
we are concerned for our own trouble, as we 
are in tedious visits of bad company ; we are 
in pain till they are gone. When the French 
stage came to be r^ormed by Cardinal Ridie- 
lieu, those long harangues were introduced, to 
comply with the gravity of a churchman. Look 
upon the " Cinna" and the " Pompey;*» they 
are not so properly to be called plays, as long 
discourses of reasons of state ; and " PoUeucte ** 
in matters of religion is as solemn as the kmg 
stops upon our m-gans. Since that time it b 
grown into a custom, and their astors speak by 
the hour-glass, like our parsons;*^ nay, they 
account it the grace of their parts, and think 
themselves disparaged by the poet, if ihey may 
not twice or tlirice in a play entertain the audi- 
ence, with a speech of a hundred lines. I 
deny not but this may suit well enough with the 
French; for as we, who are a more sullen 
people, come to be diverted at our plays, so 
they, who are of an airy and gay temper, come 
thither to make themselves more serious : and 
this I conceive to be one reason, why comedies 
are more pleasing to us, and tragedies to them. 
But to speak generally : It cannot be denied, 
that short speeches and replies are more apt to 
move the passions, and beget concernment in 
us, than the other ; for it in unnatural for any 
one, in a gust uf passion, to speak long together ; 
or lor another, in the same condition, to suffer 

* The custom of placing an hour-glass before 
the clergyman was then common in EIneland. It Is 
still the rurnltiire of a countr>- pulpit in Scotland. 
A faccUoua preacher used to press his audience to 
take another fltu§ tcUh Mm- 



him without interruption. Grief u 
are like floods raised in little brooks by a nid-- 
den rain ; they are quickly up, and if Um eon* 
comment be poured unexpectedly in upon ua, it 
overflows us: But a long sober abower gff«v 
them leisure to run out as they came in, wiuioaC 
troubling the ordinary current. As for oon* 
edy, repartee is one of its chiefest graeea ; tlia 
greatest pleasure of the audience is m dmm of 
wit, kept up on both sides, and awifUy wau^ 
aged. And this our forefathers, if noc w«, 
have bad in Fletcher's plays, to a much T ' 
degree of perfection, than the French poela c 
reasonably hope to reach. 

There is another part of LiaideioiiPs dli»- 
course, in which he has rather ex cu aed oar 
neighbours, than commended them ; thnt is,for 
aiming only to make one person considerablo in 
their plays. It is very true, what he has orfe^ 
that one charactet in all plays, even ivithoiit 
the poet's care, will have advantage of •& Hw 
others ; and that the design of the whole dnaui 
will chiefly depend on it. But this hindera not 
that there may be more shining cbaractera in 
the play ; many persons of a second UMgnilnde, 
nay, some so very near, so almost equ^ to the 
first, that greatness may be oppoaed to grea^ 
ness, and all the persons be nuide oonaiderable, 
not only by their quality, but their aetioiL It 
is evident, titat the more the persons are, tlie 
greater will be the variety of the plot. If then 
the parts are managed so regulvly, that tiie 
beauty of the whole be kept entire, and thai 
the variety become not a perplexed and con- 
fused mass of accidents, you will find it infi- 
nitely pleasing to be led in a labyrinth of design, 
where you see some of your way before yon, 
yet discern not the end till you arrive at it. And 
that all this is practicable, I can produce for 
examples many of our English plays ; as " Tho 
Maid's Tragedy," " The Alchemist," " Tlie 
Silent Woman:" I was going to have named 
" The Fox," but that the unity of design seena 
not exactly observed in it ,- for there appear two 
actions in the play ; the first naturally ending 
with the fourth act, the second forced from it in 
the fiAh : yvhlch yot is the less to be ocmdenmed 
in him, because the disguise of Volpone, tbougjli 
it suited not with his character as a craf^ or 
covetous person, agreed well enough with that 
of a voluptuary :^ and by it the poet gained tba 
end at which he aimed, the punishment of vice, 
and the reward of virtue, both which that dia* 
guise produced. So that to j udge equally of it, 
it was an excellent fifth act, but not so naturaOy 
proceeding firom the former. 

* Most modem readers revolt at the incident, at 
a monstrous improUahUlty, 
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Bat to leave thb, and pass to the laU«r part 
of LiskieiiM's dUcoiir&e, vrhich concerns rela- 
tions, I must acknowledge with him, that the 
French have reason to hide that part of the ac- 
tion which would occasion too much tumult on 
the stage, and to choose rather to have it made 
known by narration to the audience. Farther, 
I think it very convenient, for the reasons be 
has given, that all incredible actions were re- 
moved ; but, whether custom has so insinuated 
itself into our countrymen, or nature has so 
formed I hem to fierceness, I know not ; but they 
will scarcely suffer combats and other objects 
of horror to be taken from them. And indeed, 
the indecency of lumults is all which can be ob- 
jected against fighting : for why may not our 
imagination as well suffer itself to be deluded 
with the probability of it, as with any other 
thing in the play ? For my part, I can with as 
great ease persuade myself that the blows are 
given in good earnest, as I can, that they who 
strike them are kings or princes, or those per- 
sons which they represent. For objects of in- 
credibility, — I would be satisfied from Lisidei- 
i», whether we have any so removed from aU 
appearance of truth, as are those of Comeille's 
" Andromede ;'' a play which has been fre- 
quented the most of any he has writ. If the 
Perseus, or the son of a heathen god, the Pega- 
sus, and the Monster, were not capable to choka 
a strong belief, let him not blame any repre- 
sentation of ours hereafter. Those indeed were 
objects of delight, yet the reason is the same as 
to the probability ; for he makes it not a ballet, 
or masque, but a play, which is to resemble 
truth. But for death, that it ought not to be 
represented, I have, besides the arguments 
alleged by Lisideius, the authurity of Ben Jon- 
son, who has forborne it in his tragedies : for 
both the death of Sejanus and Catiline are re- 
lated ; though, in the latter, I cannot but observe 
eoe irregubrity of that great poet ,- he has re- 
Boved the scene, in the same act, from Rom« 
to Catiline's army, and from thence again to 
Rome -, and besides, has allowed a very con- 
siderable tune after Catiline*s speech, for the 
striking of the battle, and the return of Petreius, 
who is to relate the event of it to the senate ; 
which I should not animadvert on him, who was 
•iherwtse a painful observer of rft vptvoy, or the 
dteorum of the «tage, if he had not used extreme 
severity in his judgment on the incomparable 
Sbakspeare fur the same fault. "^ To conclude 

* The insolence with which the dry and docged 
Jonson used to carp at Shakspeare, is highly iltus- 
tnulve of that Jealousy with which he is taxed by 
DrummonlofHawthomdeo. The most raemoratrie 
attack on Shakspeare, on the score mentioned In 



on this subject of relations, if we are to be 
blamed for showing too much of the action, the 
French are as fauUy f >r discovering too little of 
it ; a mean betwixt both should be observed by 
every judicious writer, so as the audience may 
neither be left unsatisfied by not seeing what 
is beautiful, or shocked by behokling what if 
either incredible or indecent. 

I hope I have already proved in this discourse, 
that though we are not altogether so punctual 
as the French, in observing the laws of comedy, 
yet our errors are so few, and little, and thoae 
things wherein we excel them so considerable, 
that we ought of right to be preferred before 
them. But what will Lisideius say, if they 
themselves acknowledge they are too strictly 
bounded by those laws, for breaking which ha 
has blamed the English? I will allege Cor. 
neille's words, as I &aA them in the ei^ of his 
Discourse of the Three Unities : Jl 4tt /octfe 
aua apeetdatift d^ettn uvere»t &c. *' It is ea«y 
for speculative persons to judge severely ; but 
if they woukl produce to public view ten or 
twelve pieces of this nature, they would perhaps 

the text. Is the prologue to " Every man in his Ha- 
mour." 

Though need make many poets, and some such 
As art and nature have not bettered much ; 
Yet ours, for want, hath not so loved the stage, 
As he dare serve the ill eostoms of the age. 
Or purchase your delight at such a rate, 
As, for ft, he himself must Justly hate : 
To make a child new swaddled, to proceed 
Man, and then shoot up in one beard and weed 
Pa»t threescore years ; or with three rusty swords 
And help of some few foot, and half-foot words, 
Fight over York and Lancaster's long Jars, 
And in the tyring- house bring wounds to scars. 
He rather prays, you will be pleased to see 
One such to-day, as other plays should be ; 
Where neither chorus wafts you o'er tlie seas, 
Mor creaking throne comes down, tlie boys to please. 
Nor nimble squib Is seen, to make afeard 
The gentlewomen ; nor rolled bullet heard 
To say, it thunders ; nor tempestuous drum 
Rumbles, to tell you when the storm doth come : 
But deeds, and language, such as men do use. 
And persons, such as comedy would choose. 
When she would show an image of the times, 
And sport with human follies, not with crimes ; 
Except we make them such, by loving still 
Our popular errors, as you'll all confess. 
By iaughmg at them, they deserve no less : 
Which when you heartily do, there's hope left, then 
You, that have so graced monsters, may like men. 

"In 'Every Man Out of his Humour,' the same 
sneer is directed against the same quarter : 

" MIt. He cannot alter the scene without crossing 
the seas. 

" Car. He need not, having a whole Island to run 
throuEh, I thinke. 

" MU. No I how comes it then that in mum sue 
ptaif ITS te* 90 manif «ea«, countriet, and king4om» 
pa—ed av^ with 9ueh admiraUe dexteritU t 

" Cor. O, that but shows how well the authors eaB 
travalle In their vocation, and outrun the apprtfeM- 
sioo of their audltorle." 
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ghrv more latitude to the rules than I have done, 
when, bj experience, they had known how much 
we are limited and constrained bj them, and 
how manj beauties of the sta^ they banished 
from it.*' To iUostrate a little what be has 
said i-^by their servile observations of the uni- 
ties of time and place, and integrity of scenes, 
they have brought on themselves that dearth of 
(dot, and narrowness of imagination, which may 
be observed in all their plays. How many 
beautiful accidents might naturally happen in 
two or three days, Ki^ich cannot arrive with any 
probability in the compass of twenty-four hours 7 
There is time to be allowed also for maturity of 
design, which amongst great and prudent per- 
sons, such as are often represented in tragedv, 
camot, with any likelihood of truth, be brought 
to pass at so short a warning. Farther, by 
tying thomselves strictly to the unity of place, 
iumI unbroken scenes, they are forced many 
times u> omit some beauties which cannot Im 
shown where the act began ; but might, if the 
scene were interrupted, and the stage cleared 
for the persons to enter in another place ; and 
therefore the French poets are often forced upon 
absurdities : for if the act begins in a chamber, 
all the persons in the play must have some busi- 
ness or other to come thither, or else they are 
not to be shown that act ; and sometimes their 
characters are very unfitting to appear there : 
as suppose it were the king's bed-chamber, yet 
the meanest man in the tragedy must come and 
despatch his business there, rather than in the 
lobby, or court-yard, (which is filter for him,) 
for fear the stage shouM be cleared, and the 
scenes broken. Many times they fall by it into 
a greater inconvenience; for they keep their 
scenes unbroken, and yet change the place ; as 
in one of their newest plays, where the act be- 
gins in the street. There a gentleman is to 
meet his friend; he sees him with his man, 
coming out from his father's house ; they talk 
together, and the first goes out : the second, who 
is a lover, has made an appointment with his 
mistress ; she appears at the window, and then 
we are to imagine the scene lies under it. This 
gentleman is ^lled away, and leaves his ser- 
vant with his mistress : presently her father is 
beard from within ; the young lady is afraid the 
•erving-man should be discovered, and thrusts 
him into a place of safety, which is supposed to 
be her ckwet. After this, the father enters to 
the daughter, and now the scene is in a house : 
for he is seeking from one room to another for 
this poor Philipin, or French Diego, who is 
heard from within, drolling and breaking many 
a OMserable conceit on the subject of his sad 
condition. In this ridiculous manner the play 



goes forward, the stage being nevw f 
the while : so that the atraet, the i ' 
two houses, and the doset, aremade to wtMt 
about, and the persons to stand slitt. Noir, 
what, I beseech yon, is more easy than to wiito 
a regular French play, or more diflkalt thm f» 
write an irregular English one, like those o£ 
Fletcher, or of Shakspeare ? 

If they content themsehree, as CoroeiBe did, 
with some flat design, which, like an i& riddU, 
is found oot ere it be half proposed, socii plale 
we can make every way regular as easily •» 
they; but whenever they endeavour toriee lo^ 
any qtnck turns and oounter-tuma of fiot, as 
some of them have attempted, since CcnmSkfm 
plays have been less in vogue, yoa tee tfaegr 
write as irregularly as we, though they cover h 
more speciously. Hence the reason is penpio* 
ueus, why no French plays, when transkledt 
have, or ever can succeed on the English atafe. 
For, if you consider the plots, oar own arefidler 
of variety ; if the writing, ours are more qaiek 
and fuller of spirit ; and Uierefbre 'tis a 



mistake in those who decry the vray of wvidBf 
plays in verse, as if the English therein iwifatedl 
the French. We have bcrrowed nothing I 
them ; our plots are weaved in English 1 
we endeavour therein to foQow the varietf wad 
greatness of characters, which are derived to ■•• 
from Shakspeare and Fletcher; the copiooe- 
ness and well-knitting of the intrignea we hftTO 
from Jonson ; and for the verse itself we have 
English precdents of elder date than any of 
Comeille's plays. Not to name our oU come-- 
dies before Shakspeare, which were all writ in 
verse of six feet, or Alexandrines, such as tho- 
French now use,* I can show in Shakspesore, 
many scenes of rhyme together, and the like m 
Ben Jonson's tragedies: in *< CatiUne*' and 
" Sejanus " sometimes thirty or focty lines^—I 
mean besides the chorus, er the monologues ; 
which, by the way, showed Ben no enemy to- 
this way of writing, especially if you read his 
" Sad Shepherd," which goes sometinwo oo- 
rhyme, sometimes on blank verse, like a horao 

• Our old poets saw something pecollsily ludie- 
rous In the anaprstlc canter of these doggerel Alex- 
andrlnes. The old comedy of " Gammer Ourton'a 
Needle ** is composed entirely of them. Sbakspeaio 
often uses them where the dialogue is carried oa 
by his clowns, or comic charsctera ; as in ** Love^ 
Labour's Lost," Act III. ; in most of the quaint 
Bliirmlsbes of wit and punning, in the " Comedy off 
Errors ;•• and in the "Taming of the 8hrew.»» 
Other examples from low comedy of that early age 
are given in Reed's edition of Shakspeare, voL zz. 
p. isa. After all, this same Alexandrine is only the 
common ballad-stanxa of " Chevy Chase," written 
in two lines at lennh, instead of being subdivided 
into four. Mr. Malone remarks that the assertion, 
in the text is too general. 
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wbo e«0M himidf on trot amd amble. You fiod 
him tikewioe commending- Pletcher'e pailorml of 
'* The Faithful Shepherdess,** which is for the 
most part rhyme, though not refined to that pu- 
rity to which it hath since been brouf hu And 
these examples are enough to clear ua from a 
servile unitaiion of the French. 

But to return whence I hare digressed: I 
dare boldly affirm these two things of the Eng- 
lish drama; — First, that we have many plays 
of ours as regular as any of theirs, and which, 
besides, have more variety of plot and charac- 
ters; and, secondly, that in most of the irregu- 
lar plays of Shalapeare or Fletcher, (for Ben 
Jonson's are for the most part regular,) there is a 
more masculine fitncy, and greater spirit in the 
writinc, than there is in any of the French. I 
could produce, even in Shalupeare's and Fletch- 
er's works, some plays which are almost exact- 
ly formed ; as the " Merry Wives of Windsor,** 
and " The Scornful Lady :" but, because (gen- 
erally speaking) Shakspeare, wbo writ first, 
did not perfectly observe the laws of comedy, 
and Fletcher, who came nearer to perfection, 
yet through carelessness made many fiuahs; I 
will take the pattern of a perfect play from Ben 
Jonson, wbo was a careful and learned olMerver 
of the dramatic laws, and from all his comediea 
I shall select " The Silent Woman," of which I 
will make a short examen, according to those 
rules which the French observe. 

As Neander was beginning to examine **The 
Silent Woman," Eugenius, earnestly regarding 
him ; I beseech you, Neander, said he, gratify 
the company, and me in particular, so far as, 
before you speak of the play, to give us a char- 
acter of the author ; and tell us fiunkly your 
opinion, whether you do not think all writers, 
both French and English, ought to give place to 
him? 

I fear, replied Neander, that, m obeying your 
coounands, I shall draw some envy on myselfl 
Besides, in performing them, it wiU be first ne- 
cessary to speak somewhat of Shakspeare and 
Fletcher, his rivals in poesy ; and one of them, 
in my opinion, at least his equal, perhaps his 
superior.* 

To begin then with Shakspeare. He was 
the man who of all modem, and perhaps an- 
cient poets, had the largest and most compre- 
hensive soul. AH the images of nature were 
still present to him, and he drew them not hUK>* 
riously , but ludiily : when he describes any thini^ 

Mr. Malone Justly observes, that the caution ob- 
•erv«l In this tteclsion. proves the miserable taste 
of the a^. In tkct, Jonson, by dint of learning and 
arrogance, fairly bullied the %ge into reccivinif^ his 
own character of his saertts ; and ha was not the 
only person of the name that has done so. 



you more than sne it, you feel it too. Those 
who accuse him to luive wanted learning, give 
htm the greater commendation : he was natu- 
rally learned ; he needed not the spectacles of 
books to read nature ; he looked bwards, and 
found her there. I cannot say he is every- 
where alike ; were he so, I should do htm injury 
to compare him with the greatest of manldnd. 
He is many times flat, insipid; his comic wit 
degeneratnig into clenches, his serious swelling 
into bombast. But he is always great, when 
some great occasion is presented to him: no 
man can say, he ever had a fit subject for his 
wit, and did not then raise himself as high nbove 
the rest of poets. 

Quantum lenta solcm inter vlhuma cupressl. 

The consideration of this made Mr. Hales of 
Eton^ say, that there was no subject of which 
any poet ever writ, but he would produce it 
much better done in Shakspeare ; and however 
others are now generally preferred before him, 
yet the age wherein he lived, which had con- 
temporaries with him, Fletcher and Jonson, 
never equalled them to him in their esteem : and 
in the last king's court, when Ben*s reputation 
was at highest. Sir John Stickling, aiMl with 
him the greater part of the courtiers, set our 
Shakspeare for above him. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, of whom I am next 
to speak, had, with the advantage of Shak« 
speare's wit, which was their precedent, great 
natural gifbi, improved by study ; Beaumont es> 
pedally being so accurate a judge of plays, that 
Ben Jonson, while he lived, submitted all his 
writings to his censure, and *tis thought, used 

* The learned John Bales of Eton, whom Vood 
calls a waOdngr library, and Clarendon pronounoea 
the least man and greatest scholar of his time. GU- 
don tells the anecdote to which Dryden seems to al< 
lude. in an essay addressed to Dryden himself on the 
vindication of Shakspeare, and he quotes our au- 
thor as his authority. "The matter of fact. If my 
memory fail roe not, was this : Mr. Hales of Eton 
aflinned, that he would show all the poets of antiqui- 
ty outdone by r^hakspeare, in all the topics and oom- 
monplaces made use of in poetry. The enemies of 
Shakespear would by no means yield him so much 
excellence : so that it came to a resolution of a trial 
of skill upon that sut^u The place agreed on for 
tlie dispute, was Mr. Hales* chamber at Eton. A 
great many books were sent down by the enemlsa 
of this poet : and on the appointed day, my Lord 
Falkland. Sir John Suckling, and all the persons of 
Quality that had wit and learning . and Interested 
themselves in the quarrel, met tliere : and upon a 
thorough disquisltiou of the point, the Judges chosea 
by airreement out of this learned and Ingenious ss- 
semlHy, unanimously gave the preference to8hak> 
speare, and the Greek and Roman poets were ad- 
judged to veil at least their glory in that to the 
English hero."— Oiltfon's £»«»«. 

tSue, \n the prefhce to the *' Loyl General,** and 
Rowe, in his " Lilli of Shakspeare." qnoCt tk»> 
same anecdote. 
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his jodgment in oorreetinf, if not cootriTiiif, all 
his plots. What value he had for him, appears 
bjT the verses he writ to him ; and therefore I 
need speak no farther of it. The first play that 
brought Fletcher and him in esteem, was their 
** PhiUster;*' for before that, they had written 
two or three very unsuccessfully : as the like is 
reported of Ben Jonsoo, before he writ ** Every 
Man ID his Humour." Their plots were.gen- 
erally more regular than Shakespeare's, es- 
pecially those which were made before Beau- 
months death ; and they understood and imitated 
the conversation of gentlemen much better ; 
whose wiki debaucheries, and quickness of wit 
in repartees, no poet before them could paint as 
they have done. Humour,* which Ben Jonson 
derived from particular persons, they made it 
not their business to describe ; they represented 
aU the passions very lively, but above all, love. 
I am apt to believe the English language in 
them arrived to its highest perfection ; what 
words have since been taken in, are rather so- 
perfliKMis than ornamental. Their plays are 
now the most pleasant and frequent entertain- 
ments of the stage ; two of theirs being acted 
through the year tar one of Shakspeare's or 
Jensen's : the reason is, because there is a cer- 
tain gayety in their comedies, and pathos in their 
more serious plays, which suits senerally with 
all men's humours. Shakspeare's language is 
likewise a little obsolete, and Ben Jonson's wit 
comes short of theirs. 

As for Jonson, to whose character I am now 
arrived, if we look upon him while he was him- 
self, (for his last plays were but his dotages,) I 
think him the roost learned and judicious writer 
which any theatre ever had. He was a most se- 
vere judge of himself, ss well as others. One 
cannot say he wanted wit, but rather that he 
was fhigal of it. In his works you find liule to 
retrench or alter. Wit and langusge, and hu- 
mour also in some measure, we had before him ; 
but something of art was wanting to the drama, 
till he came. He managed his strength to more 
advantage than any who preceded him. You 
sekiom find him making love in any of his scenes, 
or endeavouring to move the passions ; his genius 
was soo sullen and saturnine to do it gracefully, 
especially when he knew he came after those 
wiio had performed both to such a height. 
Humour was his proper sphere ; and in that he 
delighted most to represent mechanic people. 
He was deeply conversant in the ancients, both 
Greek and Latin, and he borrowed boldly from 
them : there is scarce a poet or historian among 

* Humour, In the ancient dramatic language, sic* 
nifled some peculiar or fantastic bias, or habit of 
mind. In an individuaL 



the Roman aathofs of Ihoae timsa, whom he hw 
not translated in "Ssjanus" and <«Calil»e.'* 
But he has done his robberies so openly, thnt 
one may see he fears not to be tased by any kw. 
He invades authors like a monarch ; and what 
woukl be thef^ in other poets, is only victoiy kt 
him. With the spoils of these writers be w> 
represents old Rome to us, in its rites, cew swH 
nies, and customs, that if one of their poets had 
written either of his tragedies, we bad seen Imm 
of it than in him. If there was any fooh in Us 
language, it was, that he weaved it too ckneljr 
and lalMriously, in his comedies especially: par* 
haps, too, he did a little too much R omwiiia onr 
tongue, leaving the words which be transhtad 
aknostas much Latin as he found them : whereniy 
though he learnedly fblkmed their langoafa, ha 
did not enough comply with the idiom of oon. 
If I woukl compare him with Bhakapeara, I 
must acknowledge him the more correct poet, 
but Shakspeare the greater wit.* Shakapenra 
was the Homer, or fadier of our dramatic poe ii ; 
Jonson was the Virgil, the pattern of elabontn 
writing : I admire him, but I love Shakspnare. 
To conchide of him ; as he baa given us tbamoat 
correct plays, so in the precepts which ha has 
laid down in his " Disooveries,** we have as 
many and profitable rules for perfecting tbe 
stage, as any wherewith the French can fnr- 
ntshus. 

Having thus spoken of the author, I proceed 
to the examination of his comedy, ** The Silent 
Woman." 

Examen of " The SUeni irosMm." 

To begin first with the length of the action : 
it is so far from exceeding the compass of a nat* 
ural day, that it takes not up an artificial one. 
It is all included in the limits of three hours and 
a half, which is no more than is required for 
tlie presentment of the stage ; a beauty perhaps 
not much observed ; if it had, we shoukl not ham 
locked on the Spanish translation of " Fivs 
Hours " with so much wonder. The scene of it 
is Isid in London ; the latitude of place is afanoai 
as little as you can imagine ; fur it lies all wiChia 
the compass of two houses, and, after the first 
act, in one. The continuity of scenes is ob- 
served more than in any of our plays, except 
his own '< Fox ** and " Alchemist." They am 
not broken above twice, or thrice at most, in tbn 
whole comedy ; and in the two best of Cor- 
neiUe's plays, the " Cid " and *'Cinna," they are 
interrupted once. The action of the play is en- 
tirely one ; the end or aim of which u the 
settUng Morose's estate on Dauphine. Thn 

* Dr7den hers understands *pU in the enlarged 
sense of invention, or genius. 
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Intri^e of it if the greatett and most noble of 
any pure unmixed comedy in any language : you 
see in it many persons of Tarious characters and 
humours, and all deli;;htihl. As first, Morose, 
or an old man, to whom all noise, but his own 
talking, is offensive. Some, who would be 
thought critics, say this humour of his is forced : 
but to remore that objection, we may consider 
him first to be naturally of a delicate hearing, as 
many are to whiun all riiarp sounds are unp^as- 
ant ; and secondly, we may attribute much of 
it to the peevishness of his age, or the wajrward 
authority of an old man in his own house, where 
he may make himself obeyed ; and to this the 
poet seems to allude in his name Morose. Be* 
side this, I am assured from direre persons, 
that Ben Jonsoo was actually acquainted with 
floch a man, one altogether as ridiculous as he 
is here represented. Others say, it is not 
enough to find one man of such a humour ; it 
must be common to more, and the more common 
the more natural. To prove this, they instance 
in the best of comical characters, FaUtafi*. 
There are many men resembling him ; old, fat, 
merry, cowardly, drunken, amorous, rain, and 
lying. But to convince these people, I ne^ but 
ieXi them, that humour is the ndiculoos extrav»- 
gance of conversation, wherein one man differs 
»om all others. If then it be common, or com- 
municated to many, how difi*ers it from other 
men^s ? or what indeed causes it to be ridicu- 
hNis so much as the singularity of it ? As for 
Falstaff, he is not properly one humour, but a 
misceHany of humours or images, drawn from 
so many several men : that wherein he is sin« 
gttlar is his wit, or those things he says prater 
sap^aium, tmezpected by the audience; his 
quick evasions, when you imagine him surprised, 
which, as they are extremely diverting of them- 
selves, so receive a great addition from his per- 
son ; for the very sight of such an unwieldy old 
debauched felk>w is a ccmedy alone. And 
here, having a place so proper for it, 1 caimot 
but enlarge somewhat upon this subject of hu- 
mour into which I am fallen. The ancients 
had but little of it in their comedies ; for the rd 
TtXeisv oC the old comedy, of which Aristo- 
phanes was chief, was not so much to imitate a 
man, as to make the people laugh at some odd 
conceit, which had commonly somewhat of un- 
natural or obscene in it. Thus, when you see 
Socrates brought upon the stage, you are not to 
imagine him made ridiculous by the. imitation 
of hu actions, but rather by making him perform 
something very unlike himself: something so 
ehiklish and absurd, as by comparing it with tlie 
gravity of the true Socrates, maken a ridiculous 
object for the spectators. lo their new comedy 



which succeeded, the poets sought indeed to ex- 
press the ^(, as in their tragedies the wd^ 
of mankind. But this ^( contained only the 
general characters of men and manners : as okl 
men, lovers, serving-men, courtesans, parasites, 
and such other persons as we see in their come- 
dies : all which they made alike : that is, one okl 
man or father, one lover, one courtesan, so like 
another, as if the first of them had begot the rest 
of every sort : Ex homine hunc natum dieat. 
The same custom they observed likewise in 
their tragedies. As for the French, lUiough 
they have the word humeur among them, yet 
they have small use of it in their comedies, or 
farces ; they being but ill imitations of the ridic* 
tt/wm, or that which stirred up laughter in the 
old comedy. But among the English His other- 
wise ; where, by humour is meant some extrava- 
gant habit, passion, or affection, particular (as 
I said befcM'e^ to uome one person, by the odd- 
ness of which he is immediately distinguished 
from the rest of men ; which being lively and 
naturally represented, most frequently begets 
that mahcious pleasure in the authence which is 
testified by laughter ; as all things which are de- 
viations from custom are ever the aptest to pro- 
duce it : though, by the way, this laughter is 
only accidental, as the person represented is 
fantastic or bizarre ; but pleasure is essentia) 
to it, as the imitation of what is natural. The 
description of these humours, drawn from the 
knowledge and observation of particular per- 
sons, was the peculiar genius and talent of Ben 
Jonson ; to whose play I now return. 

Besides Morose, there are at least nine or ten 
different characters and humours in the " Silent 
Woman ;*' all which persons have several con- 
cernments of their own, yet aro all used by the 
poet to the conducting of the main de5lgn to 
perfection. I shall not wustr time in commend- 
ing the writing of this play ; but I will give you 
my opinion, that there is more wit and acuteness 
of fancy in it than in any of Ben Jonson*s. Be- 
sides, Uiat he has here described the conversa- 
tion of gentlemen, in the persons of True- Wit 
and his friends, with more gayety, air, and firee- 
dom, than in the rest of hit comedies.* For the 
contrivance of the plot, 'tis extreme, elaborate 
and yet withal easy ; for the \4ctSi or untying ot 
it, 'tis so admirable, that when it is done, no 
one of the audience would think the poet could 
have missed it; and yet it was concealed sa 
much before the last scene, that any other way 
wouki sooner have entered into your thoughts. 
But I dare not take upon me to commend the 
&t>ric of it, because it is altogether so fill! oc 

* This eonvsrsatlon* however, appears fonnidaMr 
stiirinthspxesant aga. 
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art, that I WHt uonyel every icene in it tocom- 
mend it as I ought. And this excellent contri- 
▼aace is etill the more to be admired, becauae 
*tie comedy where the persona are only of oom- 
moo rank, and their business priTate, not elera- 
ted by passions or high concernments, as in 
serious plays. Here every one b a proper judge 
of all he sees ; nothing is represented but that 
with which Fe daily converses : so that by con- 
sequence all faults lie open to discovery, and 
taw are pardonable. 'Tis this which Horace 
has judiciously observed: 

Croditur, ex medio quia res arcesslt. habere 
Sudoris minimum ; sed babot Comedia tanto 
Plusonerts, quanlo venle minus. 

But our poet, who was not ignorant of these 
difficulties, haa made use of all advantages ; as 
he who designs a large leap, takes his rise from 
the highest ground. One of these advantagea 
is that which Comeille has laid down as the 
greatest which can arrive to any poem, and 
which he himself could never compass above 
thrice in all his plays ; vix. the making choice of 
some signal and long expected day, whereon the 
action of the play is to depend. This day was 
that designed by Dauphine for the settling of his 
uncle's estate upon him ; which, to compass, he 
contrives to marry h im . That the marriage had 
been plotted by him long beforehand, is made 
evident by what he tells True- Wit in the second 
act, that in one moment he had destroyed what 
he had been raising many months. 

There is another artifice of the poet, which 
I cannot here omit, because by the frequent 
practice of it in his comedies, he has left it to 
us almost as a rule ; that is, when he haa any 
character or humour wherein he would show a 
eoup de nwAtre^ or his highest skill, he recom* 
mends it to your observation, by a pleasant 
description of it before the person first appears. 
Thus, in " Bartholomew Fair," he gives you 
the pictures of Numps and Cokes, and in this, 
those of Daw, Lafoole, Morose, and the Col- 
legiate Ladies ; all which you hear described 
before you see them. So that before they come 
upon the stage, you have a longing expectation 
of them, which prepares you to receive them 
favourably ; and when they are there, even from 
their first appearance you are so far acquainted 
with them, that nothing of their humour is lost 
to you. 

I will observe yet one ihing farther of this 
admirable plot ; the business of it rises in every 
act. The second is greater than the first ; the 
third than the second ; and so forward to the 
fifth. There too you see, till the very last 
soeaa, new difficulties arising to obstruct the 
action of the play ; and when the audience ia 



brought into despair that the buriaaaieuiaBlBV* 
ally be efiocted, then, and not befora, tkm 4b* 
oovery is made. P»^* »bft* ^''f p**^Fnight wiw 
tain you with nnore variaCy sJl thia whilty hs 
leaarvea soma new rhanictara la skow joy^ 
which he opens not till the aaoondand thiad net. 
In the second. Morose, Daw, tha BarbaTf and 
Otter ; in the third, the CoQegiata Ladiaa; aU 
which he moves afteiwarda in by<^irallsi».«r 
under-plots, as diveraiooa to tha main daiigBy 
lest it shodd grow tedioua, thou^they are atSI 
naturally joined with it, and somevbara or otbar 
subaervienLto iU Thua, like a akilfid chsaa 
player, by little and little ha diawa out hia aaea* 
and makes hia pawns of use to hia graatac par* 



If this comedy, and aome othera of hia,! 
translated into French proaa, (which a iiahl 
now be no wander to them, since MoUera has 
lately given them playa out of varaa, whidit 
have not displeased them,) I beliava tha eon* 
troversy would soon be decided betwixt tha twa 
nations, even making them the judgea.* But 
we need not call our heroes to our aid ; ba it 
spoken to the honour of the £ndish« our nataoa 
can never want in any age sudi, ^Hha are abk» 
to diqHite the empire of wit with aB|y pMple in 
the universe. And though tiie fuiy of a civil 
war, and power, lor twenty year* lofatkar, 
abandoned to a barbarous race of men, imsmiia 
of all good learning, had buried tha muaea ondar 
the ruins of monarchy \ yet, with the reatonH 
tion of our happiness, we see revived poeaj 
lifting up its head, and already shaking off th* 
rubbuh which lay so heavy on iu We havo 
seen, since his majesty's return, many dramatic 
pocons which yield not to those of any ibreign 
nation, and which deserve all laurels but tbn 
English. I will set aside flattery and envy ; 
it cannot be denied but we have bad some littln 
blemish either in the plot or writing of ajl thoao 
plays which have been made within these seven 
years ; and perhaps there is no nation in the 
world so quick to discern them, or so diffionU to 
pardon them, as ours : yet if we can peiauadn 
ourselves to use the candour of that poet, who, 
though the most severe of critics, has left on 
this caution by which to moderate our can- 



ubl plura nltent In carmine, non ego paneii 

Offf ndar roacuUs ;— 

if, in consideration of their many and great 
beauties, we can wink at some alight and littla 
imperfections ; if we, I say, can l^ thua equal 

* I should be sorry to see the comparative merita 
of the Btaces tried upon that Issue : MoUere, In nat- 
ural comedy, la as far superior to Jonson, as Shak- 
speare Is to both. 
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to oimelres, I ask no fkrour from the French. 
And if I do not Tenture opon any particular 
jud||[ment of our late plays, 'tis out of the con- 
sideration which an ancient writer gires me : 
vivcrumt ^ ftMgna admraday ita unattra difi- 
cHiM : betwixt the extremes of admiration and 
malice, 'tis hard to judge uprightly of the living. 
Only I think it may be permitted me to say, that 
as it is no lessening to us to yield to some 
plays, and those not many, of our own nation, in 
the last age, so can it be no addition to pro- 
nounce of our present poets, that they have &r 
surpassed all the ancients, sind the modem wri- 
ters of other countries. 

This was the substance of what was then 
•poke on that occasion; and Lisideius, I think, 
was going to reply, when he was prevented 
thus by G rites :^-I am confident, said he, that 
the most material things that can be said, have 
been already urged on either side ; if they have 
not, I must beg of Lisideins, that he will defer 
his answer till another time : for I confess I 
have a joint quarrel to you both, because you 
have concluded, without any reason given for 
it, that rhyme is proper for the stage. I will 
not dispute how ancient it hath been among us 
to write this way; perhaps our ancestors knew 
no better till Shakapeare's time. I will grant 
it was not altogether led by him, and that 
Fletcher and Ben Jonson used it frequently in 
their pastorals, and sometimes in other plays. 
Farther, I will not argue whether we received 
it originally from our own countrymen, or from 
the French ; ibr that is an inquiry of as little 
benefit as theirs, who, in the midst of the late 
plague, were not so solicitous to provide against 
it, as to know whether we had it from the ma- 
lignity of our own air, or by transportation from 
Holland. I have therefore only to affirm, that 
it is not allowable in serious plays ; for come- 
dies, I find you already conchidinf with me. 
To prove this, I might satisfy myself to tell you, 
bow much in vain it is for you to strive against 
the stream of the people's inclination; the 
greatest part of which are prepossessed so 
much with those excellent plays of Shakspeare, 
Fletcher, and Ben Jonson, which have been 
written out of rhyme, that except you could 
bring them such as were written better in it, 
and those too by persons of equal reputation 
with them, it will be impossible for you to gain 
yoar cause with them, who still be judges. 
This it is to which, in fine, all your reasons 
■ost sobmiL The unanimous consent of an au- 
dience is 80 powerful, that even Julius Gasar, 
(as Macrobius reports of him,) when he was 
perpetual dictator, was not able to balance it 
on the other skie ; but when Laberios, « Ro- 



man knight, at his request contended in the 
JIfifiM with another poet, he was forced to ory 
out, Etiam faeente m§ viehu ««, Labm, But 
I will not, on this occasion, take the advantage 
of the greater number, but only urge such rea- 
sons against rhyme, as I find in the writings of 
those who have argued for the other way. First 
then, 1 am of opinion, that rhyme is imnatural in 
a play, because dialogue there is presented as 
the effect of sudden thought.* For a play is 

* The reasons aninst rhyme,— and very weighty 
our author at last found them,— are taken from the 
Preface to Sir Robert Howard's plays, the Crites of 
the dlaloffue. 

^ " Another way of the ancients, which the French 
follow, and our staff e has now lately pracUsed, is, 
to write In rhyme ; and this Is the dispute betwixt 
many ingenious person^ whether verse in rhyme, 
or verse without the sound, which may be called 
Msnfe verse, (thoufh a hard expression,) is to be pre- 
ferred. But take the question largely, and it is never 
to be decided : but, by right appllcaUon, I suppose it 
may ; for in the general, they are both proper, that 
Is, one for a play, the other for a poem or copy of 
verses ; a blank verse being as much too low for one, 
as rhyme is unnatural for the other. A uoem, bstug 
a premeditated form of thoughts upon designed oc- 
casions, ought not to be unramished of any har- 
mony in words or sound ; the other is presented as 
the present effect of accidents not thought of : so 
that it is impossible it should be equally proper to 
lM>th these, unless it were possible that all persons 
were bom so much more than poets, that verses 
were not to be composed by them, but already made 
In them. Some may otiJect, that this argument is 
trivial, because, whatever is showed, it is known 
still to be but a play ; but such may as well excuse 
an ill scene, that is not naturally painted, because 
they know it is only a scene, and not really a dty or 
country. 

'*Bot there is yet another thing which makes 
▼erse upon the stage appear more unnatural ; that 
Is, when apiece of averse Is made up by one that 
knew not what the other meant to say, and tho 
fbrmer verse answered as perfectly in sound as the 
last is supplied in measure ; so that the smartness 
of a reply, which has its beauty by coming from 
sudden thoughts, seems lost by that which rather 
looks like a design of two, than the answer of one. 
It may be said, that rhyme is such a confinement to 
aquiek and luxuriant fancy, that it prt% a stop to 
Its speed, till slow Judgment comes in to assist it : 
but this is no argument for the question in hand ; 
fbr the dispute is not, which way a man may write 
best in, but which is most proper for the subject he 
virrites upon t and, if this were let pass, the argument 
is yet unsolved In itself: for he that wants Judg- 
ment In the liberty of his fancy, may as well show 
the defect of it in lu confinement : and, to say truth, 
he that has judgment will avoid the errors, and be 
that wants it will commit them both. It msy be t^ 
jected, it is improbable that any should speak extem- 
pore as we U as Beaumont and Fletcher makes thvn. 
though la blank verse: I do not only acknowledge 
that.bot that It is also imbrobable-any will write so 
well that way. But if that may beallowed im|)rob* 
able, I believe it may t>e oonchided impossible that 
any should speak as good verses in rhyme, as the 
best poets have writ; and therefore, that which 
seems nearest to what it mtends. Is ever to be pre- 
forred. Nor are great thotights more adorned by 
verse, than verse unbeaatlfled by mean ones : so 
that verseseemsnoionlyunfit in the best use of It, 
btttmuchmon In the worse, when a servant Is 
called, or a door bid to be shut, in rhyma. Tontt 
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tile imitation of nature; and since no man, 
wilfaoat premeditation, ipeaki in rhyme, nei- 
1h»t otight he to do it on the stage. This hin- 
ders not but the fancy may be there elevated to 
a higher pitch of thought than it is in ordinary 
diacottrse ; for there is a probability that men 
of excellent and quids parts may speak noble 
things ea/tempore: but those thoughts are never 
fettered with numbers, or sound of verse, with- 
out study ; and therefore it cannot be but un- 
natural to present the most free way of speaking 
in that which is the most constrained. For this 
reason, says Aristotle, 'tis best to write tragedy 
in that kind of verse which is the least such, or 
which is nearest prose : and this amongst the 
ancients was the iambic, and with us is blank 
verae, or the measure of verse kept exactly 
wilfiout rhyme. Thrae numbers therefore are 
fittest for a play; the others, for a paper of 
verses, or a poem ; blank verse being as much 
below them, as rhyme is improper for the drama. 
And if it be objected, that neither are blank 
▼erses made extesipore, yet, as nearest nature, 
they are still to be preferred. But there are 
two particular exceptions, which many besides 
myself have had to verse, by which it will ap- 
pear yet more plainly, how improper it is in 
plays. And the first of them is grounded on 
that very reason for which some have com- 
mended liiyme : they say, the quickness of rep- 
artees in argumentative scoies receives an or- 
nament from verse. Now, what is more unrea- 
sonable than to imagine, that a man should not 
only light up<m the wit, but the rhyme too, upon 
the sudden ? This nicking of him who spoke 
before both in sound and measure, is so great 
a happmess, that you must at least suppose 
the persons of your play to be bom poets: 

(I mean good ones) do in their heiKht of fancy de- 
clare the labour that brought tliem forth, like ma. 
.esty, that grows with care ; and Nature, that made 
the poet capable, seems to retire, and leave its offers 
to be made perfect by pains and Juitgment. Against 
this I can raise no argument but my Lord of Orrery's 
writings, in whose verse the greatness of the ma* 
lesty seems unsullied with the cares, and his inlmi- 
tablt fancy descends to us in such easy axpressions, 
that they seem as if neither liad ever been added to 
the other, but both together flowing (tom\hei|tht ; 
like birds got so high, that use no labourlni|k:wings, 
but only with an easy care preserve a steadiriiss in 
motion. But this particular happiness, among those 
multitudes which that excellent person is owner o( 
does not convince my reason, but employ my won- 
der I yet I am glad such verse has been written for 
our stage, since it has so happily exceeded those 
whom we seemed to Imiute. But while I give 
these arguments acainst verse, I may seem faulty 
that I have not only written ill ones, but written 
any: but, since it was the fashion, I was resolved, 
as in all indiflbrent things, not to appear singular, 
the danger of the vanity being greater than the er- 
ror; and therefore 1 followed it as a fashion, tboui^ 
very fkr OIL'* 



AreadeM omneSf et eantan paretf et mpomdlm 
parati : they must have arrived to the degree of 
fuioquid conabar dictrtf to make verses abnoet 
whether they will or no. If they are any thing 
bebw this, it will look rather like the design dt 
two, than the answer of one : it will appear that 
your actors hold intelligence together ; that they 
perform their tricks like forttme-tellers, by con- 
federacy. The hand of art win be too visiUli 
in it, against that maxim of all professioot— 
jItm tat ceiare arttm : that it is the greatest peiw 
fection of art to keep itself tmdisoovered. Nor 
will it serve you to object, that however yon 
manage it, 'tis still known to be a play ; and 
consequently, the dialogue of two persons' un- 
derstood to be the labour of one poet. For a 
play is still an imitation of nature ; we know we 
are to be deceived, and we desire to be so; but 
no man ever was deceived but with a prbbabi^ 
ity of truth ; for whc will suffer ^gfo^ lie to 
be fastened on him ? Thus we sufficiently tur* 
derstand, that the scenes whidi represent cities 
and countries to us are not really such, but only 
painted on boards and canvass ; bat shall that ex- 
cuse the ill painture or designment of them t 
Nay rather ought they not to be laboured with 
80 much the more diligence and exactness, to help 
the imagination ? since the mind of man does 
naturally tend to truth ; and therefore the nearer 
any thing comes to the imitation of it, the more 
it pleases. 

Thus, you see, your rhyme is incapable of 
expressing the greatest thoughts naturally, and 
the lowest it cannot with any grace : for what 
is more unbefitting the majesty of verse, than 
to call a servant, or bid a door be shut ia 
rhyme ? and yet you are often forced on this 
miserable necessity. But verse, ynu ny, cir- 
cumscribes a quick and luxuriant fancy, which 
would extend itself too far on every subject, did 
not the labour which is required to weU-tumed 
and polished rhyme set bounds to it. Yet this 
argument, if granted, would only prove, that we 
may write better in verse, but not more natur- 
ally. Neither is it able to evince that ; for he 
who wants judgment to confine his fitncy in 
blank verse, nmy want it as much in rhyme; 
and he who has it, will avoid errors in both 
kinds. Latin verse was as great a confinement 
to the imagination of those poets, as rhyme to 
ours : and yet you find Ovid saying too much 
on every subject. iVesciiat (says Seneca) 
quod bene ceetU rdinquere : of which he gives 
you ono famous instance in his description of 
the deluge : 

Omnls ponttts erat, deerant quoqoe Utora ponto. 
Zfow all was sea nor had that sea a shore. 
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• Thui Ovid*t fancy wai not limited by veraei and 
Ytrifil needed not vene to have bounded hit. 

In oar own language we eee Ben Jonton con- 
fining himielf to what ought to be laid, eTea in 
the liberty of blank Terae ; and yet Comeille, 
tile meet judicious of the French poeta, is still 
▼arying the same sense a hundred ways, and 
dwelling eternally on the same subject, though 
confined by rhyme. Some other eiceptions I 
hsTe to verse : but since these I have named 
are for the most part already public, I conceive 
it reasonable they should first be answered. 

It concerns me less than any, said Neander, 
(seeing he had ended,) to reply to thb dis- 
course 4 because when I should have proved, 
that verse may be natural in pUys, yet I should 
always be ready to confess, that those which 
I have written in this kind come short of that 
perfection which is required.* Tet since you 
are pleased I shoukl undertake this province, I 
will do it, though with all imaginable respect aind 
deference, both to that person from whom you 
have borrowed your strongest arguments, and to 
whose judgment, when I have said all, I finally 
submit. But before I proceed to answer your 
objections, I must first remember you, that I 
exclude all comedy from my defence ; and next, 
that I deny not but blank verse may be also 
used ; and content myself only to assert, that 
in serious plays, where the subject and charac- 
ters are great, and the plot unmixed with mirth, 
which might allay or divert thoee concernments 
which are produced, rhyme is there as natural^ 
and more effectual, than blank verse. 

And now having htid down this as a feunda- 
tion,^4o begin wiUi Grites,— I must crave leave 
to teQ him, tfiat some of his arguments against 
rhyme reach no ferther than, fi^ the fiiults or 
defects of ill rhyme, to coiiblude against the use 
of it in general. May not I conclude against 
blank verse by the same reason ? If the words 
of some poets, who write in it, are either iU 
chosen, or ill placed, (which makes not only 
rhyme, but all kind of verse in any language un 
natural,) shall I, for their vicious affectation, 
condemn those excellent lines of Fletcher, which 
are written in that kind? Is there any thing 
in rhyme more constrained than this line in 
blank verse? 

I heaven invoke, and strong resistanee make. 

where you see both the clauses are placed un- 
naturally ; that is, contrary to the common way 
of speaking, and that without the excuse of a 
rhyme to cause it : yet you wouM think me very 
ridicukMis, if I shook! accuse the stobbomosM 

> TblsanksifCotovtoas,tliatMeaadtriaDi7deB 



of blank verw for this, and not rather the stiffL 
ness of the poet. Therefore, Crites, you murt 
either prove, that words, though well chosen, 
and duly placed, yet render not rhyme natural 
in itself; or that, however natural and easy tha 
rhyme may be, yet it is not proper for a play. 
If you insist on the former part, I would ask you, 
what other conditions are required to inake 
rhyme natural in itself, besides an election of 
apt words, and a right disposition of them? 
For the due choice of your words expressea 
your sense naturally, and the due placing then 
adapts the rhyme to it. If you object, thu one 
verse may be made for the sake of another, 
though both the words and rhyme be apt, I an- 
swer, it cannot possibly so faQ out ; for either 
there is a dependence of sense betwixt the first 
line and the second, or there is none : if there 
be that connexion, then in the natural position 
of the words the latter line must of necessity 
flow from the former ; if there be no dependence, 
yet still the due ordering of wofds makes the last 
line as natural in itself as the other : so that 
the necessity of a rhyme never forces anv but 
bad or lazy writers to say what they would not 
otherwise. *Tis true, there is both care and art 
required to write in verse. A good poet never 
establishes the first line, till he has sought out 
such a rhyme as may fit the sense, already pre* 
pared to heighten the second : many times the 
close of the sense (alls into the middle of the 
next verse, or forther off, and he may often avail 
himselfof the same advantages m English which 
Virgil had in Latin, — he mav break off in the 
hemistich, and begin another Une. Indeed, the 
not observing these two last things, makes playi 
which are writ in verse so tedious : for though, 
most commonly, the sense is to be confined te 
the couplet, yet nothing that does ptrpttuo Is* 
nanjbiin, run in the same channel, can pleass 
always. 'Tis like the murmuring of a stream, 
which, not varying in the fiUl, causee at first aU 
tention, at last drowainesi. Variety of caden- 
ces is the best rule ; the greatest help to (he 
actors, and refreshment to the audience. 

If then verse may be made natural in itself, 
how beconws it unnatural in a play ? You say 
the stage is the representation of nature, and no 
man in ordinary conversation speaks in rhyme. 
But you foresaw, when you sakl this, that it 
might be answered-Hieither does any man 
speak in blank verse, or in measure without 
rhyme. Therefore you conduded, that which 
is nearest nature is still to be preferrsd. But 
you took no notice, that rhyoM might be madn 
as natural as blank verse, by the well pladag 
of the words, Itc. All the difference between 
them, when they are both oorreet, is the 1 
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in one, which the other wants ; and if so, the 
sweetness of it, and all the advantage resulting 
Aom it, which are handled in the preface to the 
« RiTEl Ladies," wiQ yet stand good. As for 
that place of Aristotle, where he says plays 
should be writ in that kind of verse which is 
nearest prose, it makes little for you; blank 
▼arse being properly measured prose. Now 
measure alone, in any modern language, does 
not constitute verse ; those of the ancients in 
Greek and Latin consisted in quantity of words, 
and a determinate number of feet. But when, 
hy the inundation of the Gtoths and Vandals into 
Italy, new languages were introduced, and bar^ 
baiously mingled with the Latin, of which the 
Italian, Spanish, French, and ours, (made out 
of them and the Teutonic,) are dialects, a new 
way of poesy was practised ; new, I say, in 
tiiose countries, for in all probability it was that 
of the conquerors in their own nations ; at least 
we are able to prove, that the eastern people 
have used it firom all antiquity.* This new 
way consisted in measure or number of feet, 
and rhyme. The sweetness of rhyme, and 
observation of accent, supplj^ing the place of 
quantity in words, whidi could neither ex- 
actly be observed by those barbarians, who 
knew not the rules of it, neither was it suitable 
to their tongues as it had been to the Grreek and 
Latin. No man is tied in modem poesy to 
observe any farther rule in the feet of his verse, 
but that they be dissyllables ; whether Spondee, 
Trochee, or Iambic, it matters not ; only he is 
obliged to rhyme : neither do the Spanish, 
French, Italians, or Germans, acknowledge at 
•fl, or very rarely, any such kind of poesy as 
Uank verse amongst them. Therefore, at most 
lis but a poetic prose, a termo pedutriM ; and, 
as such, most fit for comedies, where I ac- 
liwwledge rhyme to be improper. Farther, as 
to that quotation of AristoUe, our couplet verses 
may be rendered as near prose as blank verse 
itsdf, by using those advsntages I lately named, 
— u breaks in a hemistich, or running the 
sense into another line, '- thereby making art 
and order appear as k>08e and free as nature : 
or, not tying ourselves to couplets strictly, we 
Bay use the benefit of the Pindaric way, prao* 
tised in the " Siege of Rhodes ;'> where the 
numbers vary, and the rhyme is disp<>Bed care- 
lessly, and far firom often chiming. Neither is 
that other advantage of the ancients to be de- 
spised, of changing the kind of verse when they 
pAease, with the change of the scene, or some 
new entrance ; for they confine not themselves 
always to iambics, but extend their liberty to 

* Vlda Daniel, his Dc/meeqrJMyMs. Dryimt. 



mil lyric numbers, and sometimes even to hex- 
ameter. But I aeednot go so far to prove, tfant 
rhyme, as it succeeds to all other offices of 
Greek and Latin verse, so especially to this «f 
plays, since the custom of nations at this dsy 
eon fi fms it ; the French, Italian, and Bpanisli 
tragedies aro generally writ in it; and stvs the 
universal consent of the most civiliasd parta of 
the world, ought in this, as it doth in otner con- 
toms, to include the rest. 

But perhaps you may tell me, I have pro- 
posed such a way to make rhyme natural, and 
consequently proper to plays, as is impractica- 
ble ; aiid that I shall scarce find six or eight 
lines together in any play, where the words are 
so placed and chosen as is required to make it 
natural. I answer, no poet need eonsUrain him- 
self at all times to it. It is moaA. ha makes it 
his general rule ; for I deny nvt hot sometimes 
there may be a greatness in .^lacing the woids 
otherwise; and sometimes they may sound 
better ; sometimes also the variety itself is ex- 
cuse enough. But if, for the most part, the 
words be placed as they are in the negligence 
of prose, it is sufficient to denominate me way 
practicable ; for we esteem that to be such, 
which in the trial ofUner sucoeeds than i ' 
And thus far you may find the practice 
good in many plays : where you do not, rei 
ber still, that if you cannot find six natural 
rhymes together, it will be as hard for yon to 
produce as many lines in blank verse, even 
among the greatest of our poets, against which 
I cannot naike some reasonable exception. 

And this, sir, calls to my remembrance the 
beginning of your discourse, where you toM us 
we should never find the audience fiivourable to 
this kind of writing, till we coukl produce as 
good plaj^s in rhyme as Ben Jonson, Fletcher, 
and Shakspeare had writ out of it. But it is 
to raise envy to the living, to compare them with 
the dead. They are honoured, and almost 
adored by us, as they deserve^ neither do I 
know any so presumptuous of themselves as to 
contend with them. Tet give me leave to say 
thus much, without injury to their ashes, that 
not only we shall never equal them, but they 
coukl never equal themselves, were they to rise 
and write again. We acknowledge them our 
fathers in wit, but they have ruined their es- 
tates themselves, before they came to their 
chiUren's hands. There is scarce a humour, 
a character, or any kind of plot, which they 
have not used. All comes sullied or wasted to 
us : and were they to entertain this age, they 
couid not now make so plenteous treatments out 
of such decayed fortunes. This therefore will 
be a good arguBSsnt to OS sitiisr not to write at 
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«D, or to attempt some other waj. There ii 
BO baji to be expected in their walke : tenlaii- 
4s Ota eif, quA me qtnoqtu pot$um taUen kumo. 

This way of writing in rerae, they have only 
left iiree to us ; our age is arrived to a perfeo- 
tioa in it, which tiiey never knew ; and which 
(if we may foeti by what of theirs we have 
seen in verse, as the ** Faithfiil Shepherdess," 
and ** Sad Shepherd '*) it is probable they never 
could have reached. IV)r the genius of every 
age is different ; and though ours excel in this, 
I deny not but Chat to imitate nature in that per- 
fection which they did in prose, is a greater 
commendation than to write in verse exactly. 
As for what you have added,— *that the people 
are not generally inclined to like this way, — ^if 
k were true, it would be no wonder, that be- 
twixt the shaking off an old habit, and the intro- 
ducing of a new, there should be diflkulty. Do 
we not see them stick to Hopkins and Stem- 
hold's Psalms, and fbrsake those of David, I 
mean Sandys his translation of them? If by 
the people you understand the multitude, the 
•i soAAo), it is no matter what they think ; they 
are sometimes in the right, sometimes in the 
wrong : their judgment is a mere lottery. JEM 
ubi pUbt neU jmUt, eU M. peoeat,* Horace 
says it of the vulgar, judging poesy. But if you 
mean the mixed audience of the populace and 
the noblesse, I dare confidemly affirm, that a 
great part of the latter sort are already fiivonra- 
ble to veise ; and that no serious plays, written 
since the king's return, have been more kindly 
received by them, than *' The Siege of Rhodes," 
the " Mustapha,** " The Indian Ctueen," and 
" Indian Emperor.**! 

But I comenow to the inference of your first 
argument. Too saM, that the diatogae of plays 
is presented as the effect of sudden thought, but 
no man speaks suddenly, or emiempan, in 
rhyme; and you inferred from thence, that 
rhyme, which you acknowledge to be proper to 
epic poesy, cannot equally be proper to drama- 
tic, unlets we could suppose aU men bom so 
much more than poets, that verses shodd be 
made in them, not by them. 

It has been formeriy urged by you, and con- 
fessed by me, that since no man spoke any kind 
of verse cvtesaport, that which was nearest na- 
ture was to be prefered. I answer you, there- 
fere, by distinguishing betwixt what is nearest 

e Accorately. 

Interdum vulgvt rede videt ft tiM peeeaL 

f *Th« Siege of Rhodes,'* tor 9tr WllUam I^Ave- 

nant; ** Musupha." by Lord Orrsry : •* The Indian 

Ooeen.** by Mr Robert Howard and Drydant and 

"The Indian Bmpeior." by Dryden slone. 

TOL. IL— 17 M 



to the nature of comedy, which is the imitatloa 
of common persons and ordinary speaking, and 
what is nearest the nature of a serious play : 
this last is indeed the representation of nature, 
but tis nature wrought up to a higher pitch. 
The plot, the characters, the wit, the passtoos, 
the descriptions, are all exalted above the level 
of common converse, as high as the imagina- 
tion of the poet can carry Uiom, with propor- 
tion to verisimility. Tragedy, we know, is 
wont to image to us the minds and fortunes of 
noble persons, and to portray these exactly ; 
heroic rhyme b nearest nature, as being tha 
noblest kind of modem verse. 

Indignator enlm prtvatlt, et probe aoeco 
Dignls, carminlbus, narrarl coniaThycHrte, 
says Horace : and in another place, 
Effiatlre leves IndJgna traccedla versus. 
Blank verse is acknowledged to be too low 
fer a poem, nay, more, for a paper of verses ; 
but if too low fer an ordinary sonnet, how mudi 
more for tragedy, which is, by Aristode, in tha 
dispute betwixt the epic poesy and the drama- 
tic, for many reasons he there alleges, ranked 
above it 7 

But setting this defence aside, your argument 
is almost as strong against the use of rhyme in 
poems as in plays ; fer the epic way is every 
where interlaced with dialogue, or disoourstve 
scenes; and therefore you must either grant 
rhyme to be improper there, which is contrary 
to your assertion, or admit it into plays by the 
same title which you have given it to poems. 
For though tragedy be justly preferred above 
the other, yet tWe is a great affinity betweeo 
them, as may easily be discovered in that del^ 
nition of a play which Lisideins gave us. The 
gtnM9 of them is the same, — a just and lively 
image of human nature, in its actions, passions, 
and traverses of fortune : so is the end, — namely 
fer the delight and benefit of mankind. The 
characters and persons are still the same, vis. 
the greatest of both sorts ; only the manner of 
acquainting us with those actions, passions, 
and fortunes, is different Tragedy performs it 
viva voec, or by action in dialogue ; wherein it 
excels the epic poem, which does it chiefly by 
narration, and therefore is not so lively an imaga 
of human nature. However, the agreement 
betwixt them is such, that if rhyme be proper 
for one, it must be fer the other. Verse, *tia 
true, is not the effect of sudden thought ; bat 
this hinders not that sudden thought may be rap- 
resented in verse, since those thoughts art 
such as must be higher than nature can raiM 
them without premeditatioB, especially to a 
coniinnance of them, even out of versa; aad 
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eoBaeqiiently 70a cannot imagine them to have 
been euddea, either in the poet or the acton. A 
plajr, afl I have said, to be like nature, it to be 
Mt above it ; ae statuei which are placed on 
high are made greater than the life, that they 
naj descend to the sight in their just propor- 
tioo. 

Perhaps I have insisted too long on this ob- 
jection ; but the clearing of it will make my 
stay shorter on the reet. Tou tell us, C rites, 
that rhyme appears most unnatural in repartees, 
or short replies ; when he who answers, (it be* 
ing presumed he knew not what the other would 
say, yet) makes up that part of the verse which 
was lett incomplete, and supplies both the 
sound and measure of it. This, you say, looks 
rather like the confederacy of two, than the an- 
swer of one. 

This, I confess, is an omection which is in 
every maa*s mouth, who loves not rhyme : but 
«q>pose, I beseech you, the repartee were 
Bade only in blank verse, might not part of the 
tame argument be turned against you? for the 
measure is as often supplied there as it is in 
rhyme ; the latter half of the hemistich as com- 
monly made up, or a second line subjoined, as 
a rqply to the ibrmer ; which any one leaf in 
Jonson's plays will sufficiently clear to yoQ« 
Too win often find in the Greek tragcdiansa 
and in Seneca, that whrn a sceae grows up 
into the warmth of repartees, (which is the 
dose fighting of it,) the latter part of the tri- 
meter is supplied by bun who answers ; and yet 
it was neverebserved as a fanlt in them by any 
id the ancient or modem critics.*^ The case is 
thessme in our verse as it was in theirs; rhyme 
to OS being in lieu of quantity to them. But if 
ao latitude is to be allowed a poet, you take 
fiom him not only his Ucense of giitd^i^ oai- 
4sadi, but you tie him up in a straiter compass 
than you wouki a philosopher. This is indeed 
Mm»a» coUrc mtmiortB, Y^n would have him 
ibilow nature, but he must ibUow her on foot : 
you have dismounted him firora his Pegasus^ 
But you tell us, this supplying the last half of a 
^rerse, or adjoining a whole second to the former, 
looks more like the design of two, than the an- 
•wer of one. Suppoee we aolmowledge it: 
Bow comes this cooiedeiacy to be more dis- 
pleasing to you than in a dance which is well 
oontrived 7 You see there the united design of 
many persons to make up one figure : after they 
have separated thenuelves in many petty divie- 



ions, they rejoin one by one into a gross: tiM 
confedrracy is plain amongst then, far efaanoa 
could never produce any thing so beautifiil ; and 
yet there is nothing in it that shocks your sight. 
I acknowledge the hand of art appears in rep» 
artees, as of necessity it must in all kind of 
verse. But there is abo the quick and poig^ 
nant brevity of it (wliich is ahi|(h iflutatiQa of 
nature in those sudden gusts of passim) In 
mingle with it ; and thki, joined with the on- 
dency and sweetness of the rhyme, leaven 
nothing in the soul of the hearer to desire. It 
is an art which appears : but it appears only 
like the shadowings of painture, wiikk being t» 
cause the rounding of it, cannot be absent ;. 
but vrhile that is considered, they are kets 
so while we attend to the other beanties of the> 
matter, the care and labour of the rhyme is 
carrried from us, or at least drowned in its ef«na 
sweetness, as bees are sometimes buried in 
tiieir lioney. When a poetlias ibund the rep* 
arlee, the last perfection he can add -to it is^ 
to put it into verse. However good the thought 
nay be, however apt the words in which it an 
couched, yet he finds hissself at a littie unrest, 
while rhyme is wanting. He cannot leave it 
till that comes naturally, and then is at ease, 
and sits down contented. 

From replies, which are the nost elevated 
thoughts of verse, you pan to those which am 
flsost nean, and which are common with thn 
knrest of household conversation. In these, yen 
say, the majesty of verse sufien. Tou instaium 
in the calling of a servant, or commending & 
door to be shut, in rhyme. This, Crites, is n 
^ood observation of yours, but no argement;far 
It proNfes no more but that such tlioi^ts sbouki 
be waived, as often as nay be, by the addnes oi. 
the poet. But suppoee they are necessary in 
the places where he uses them, yet there is no 
need to put then into rhyme. He nay place 
them in the beginning of* a verse, and bnsak it 
off; as unfit, when so debased, ibr any other 
use ; or granting the worst,— that they require 
more room than the hemistich will alkrn, yet 
still there is a choice to be made of the beat 
words, and least vulgar, provided they be apt to 
eipren such thoughts. Many have blanod 
rhjrme in general f<jr this faak, when the poet, 
with a little care, might have redressed it But 
they do it with no more justice, than if English 
poesy should be made ridiculous for the sake of 
the Water-poet's rhymes.* Our language is 



* There Is this great dUftreaos, that, from tl»e 
mode of pronouncing, the rhythm or the bleok vem 
does not neceskarllr obtrade ftselfon the audience : 
that of tbe couplet indulittsMy must 



* John Tsylor, tbe Water-poet as he called himself 
ttom hJs profeuion of a waterman, was, according 
to wood, a man who, having a prodigious Mile tn 
poetry, wrote eighty books, whick not only nuile 
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MUe^fall, MMiti«nf6euK; and I know not why 
hB wko » matter of it may not dnUie ordinary 
thmfi in it as decently aa the Latin, if he uw 
Iba MUM diligence in bis choice of words : 
Delectus rerborum orlgo rat elo^aentiic. 
It was the saying of Jalins Caear, one so curi- 
ous in his, that none of thora can be changed 
but Ck a worse. One would think, mnioA tkt 
ioor, was a thing as nitgar as could be spoken ; 
and yet Seneca could sake it sound high and 
loAy in his Latin : 

Ksserate ciosos regM pastes laris.* 

SelwidetMtptUgetgmlet. 

But I turn finom this eacepdon, both beeaose 
k hsppnns not akore twice or tkrioe in any play 
that th<iee vulgar thoughts are used ; and tb^n 
too, wero there no other apology to be made, yet 
the necessity of them, which is alike in all kind 
of writing, may excuse them. For if they are 
little and mean in rhjrme, they are of conse- 
quence MUch in Uank verse. Besides that the 
great eagerness and precipitation wilh which 
Siey are spoken, makes us rather mind the sub- 
stance than the dress ; that for which they are 
spoken, rather than what is spoke. For they 
are always the effect of some hasty concern- 
ment, and something of consequence depends on 
them. 

Thus, Crites, I have endeavoured to answer 
your objections : it remains only that I should 
vindicate an argument for verse, which you have 
gone about to overthrow. It had formerly been 
said, that the easiness of blank verse renders 
the poet too luxuriant ; but that the labour of 
rhyme bounds and circumscribes an over-fruit- 
ful fancy ; the sense there being commonly con- 
fined lo the couplet, and the words so ordered, 
that the rhyme naturally follows them, not they 
the rhyme. To this you answered, that it was 

much sport at the time, but were thought worthy of 
belnir remitted into a large folio. He was a stanch 
Cavalier, which might Ui some degree bribe Antho- 
n7*s Jadgioent of his poetrj. His poetry Is very like 
that which dkelton wrote a century before him. 
Among otbcr pieces, there are some comical ad. 
dresses to his sabscribers, wnom he divides into 
those who had reodved and paid their books ; those 
who had done neither; aitd those who, having re- 
ceived, were unable to iiay. To the llrst class he 
aboumU in gratitude ; the second he addresses as 
between hope and despair; the third he treats civ* 
Illy, as they were defaulters from inability, and had 
always <iven him plenty of sack and fair promises: 
but, as was reason, he reserves the extremity of his 
dispi'MSure for a fourth class of subscribers, who, 
having received his books, refuited to pay the sub* 
scrlption. 

* This 8ir Robert Howard quoted, bi his preftca 
to the " Duke of Lerma ." and unluckily translated 
It, ** Shutting the palace gates," for which Dryden 
ssvsrely animadverts on him. 



no argument to the question m hand ; for the 
dispute was not, which way a man may write 
best, but which is most proper for the subject on 
which he writes. 

First, give me leave, sir, to remember yoQi 
that the argument against which you raised this 
objection, was only secondary : it was built on 
this hypothesis, — that to write m verse was 
proper for serious plays. Which suppositioo 
being granted, (as it was briefly made out in 
that discourse, by showing how verse might be 
made natural,) it asserted, that this way of wri- 
ting was a help to the poet's judgment, by pot- 
ting bounds to a wild overflowing &ncy. I think 
therefore it will not be bard for me to make good 
what it was to prove on that suppomtion. But 
yon add, that were this let pass, yet he who 
wants judgment in the liberty of his fancy, may 
as well show the defect of it when he is con- 
fined to yene : for he who has judgment will 
avoid errors, and he who has it not, will commit 
them in all kinds of writing. 

This argument, as you have taken it from a 
most acute person,^ so, I confess, it carries 
much weight in it: but by using the word judg- 
ment here indefinitely, you seem to have put a 
fallacy upon us. I grant, he who has judgment* 
that is, so profound, so strong, or rather so in- 
fallible a judgment, that he needs no helps to 
keep it always poised and upright, will conunit 
no faults either in rhyme or out of it. And on 
the other extreme, he who has a judgment so 
weak and erased, that no helps can correct or 
amend it, shall write scurvily out of rhyme, and 
worse in it. But the first of these judgments is 
nowhere to be (bund, and the latter is not fit to 
write at all. To speak therefore of judgment 
as.it is in the best poets ; they who have the 
greatest proportion <k it, want other helps than 
from it, within. As for example, you wouki 
be loth to say, that he who is endued with n 
sound judgment, has no need of history, geogm- 
phy, or moral philosophy, to write correctly. 
Judgment is indeed the master-workman in a 
play ; but he requires many subordinate hands, 
many tools to his assistance. And verse I a^ 
firm to be one of these : it is a rule and line by 
which he keeps his building compact and even» 
which otherwise lawless imagination wouU raise 
either irreguhtfly or loosely ; at least, if the poet 
commits errors with this help, he would inake 
greater and more without it.* — it is, in short, a 
slow and painfiil, but the surest kind of workinf • 
Ovid, whom you accuse (or huuriancy in vane| 
had perhaps been farther guilty of it, had he 
writ in prose. And for yoor instance of Ben 

• Meaning Sir Robert Howard bimstlf. 
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. JcntOD, who, you lay, writ exactly without the 
help of rhyme ; yoa are to remember, it is only 
an aid to a luxuriant &iicy, which hii was not: 
aa he did not want imagination, to none ever 
said he had much to apare. Neither was verte 
then refined lo taiuch, to be a help to that age, 
at it it to ouri. Thua then the second thoughts 
being usually the best, as receiving the matu- 
rest digestion firam judgment, and the last and 
most mature product of those thoughts being 
artful and laboured verse, it may well he infers 
red, that verse is a great help to a luxuriant 
fiucy ; and that is what that argument which 
you opposed was to evince. 

Nesinder was pursuing this discourse so eagerly, 
that Eugenius had called to him twice or thrice, 
ere he took notice that the barge stood still, and 
that they were at the foot of Somenet stairs, 



where they had appointed it to land. Thee 
pany were all sorry to separate so soon, tfaoufh 
agreat part of the evening was abeady spent; 
ami stood a while looking back on the water, 
upon which the moonbeams played, and made 
it appear like floating quicksihrer : at last ihej 
went up through a crowd of French people,* 
who were merrily dancing in the open air, and 
nothing concerned ibr the noise of guns, which 
had alarmed the town that ailemoon. Walking 
thence together to the Piaxxe, they parted there ; 
Eugenius and Lisideius to some pleasant ap- 
pointment they had made, and Ciitas and Ne- 
ander to their several lodgings. 

* From the conduct of Lools XIT. who fradoally 
retrenched until he altogether sboUshsd thsedtetoC 
Naots, there was % constant emigration to '^*t«**^ 
oC his Boguenot snlfleots. 
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AN ANSWER TO RYMER'S REMARKS, &c 



Thomas Rtmkr, distinguished as the editor 
of.the Fmdera of England, was in his earlier 
years ambitious of the fame of a critic. In 
1678, he published a small duodecimo, entitled, 
" The Tragedies of the last Age considered 
and examined by the practice of the Ancients, 
and the common Sense of all Ages, in a letter 
to Fleetwood and Shepherd." The criticisma 
apply chiefly to the tragedies of the latter part 
of the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. ; out 
of which he has singled, as the particular sub- 
jects of reprehension, those of "Rollo," " The 
Maid's Tragedy," and ** King and no King," 
In this criticism, there was " much malico 
mingled with a little wit;*' obvious faults and 
absimlities were censured as disgusting to com* 
roon sense, on the one hand : 6n the other, li- 
censes unpractised by the ancients were con- 
demned as barbarous and unclassicaU 

A severe critic, if able but plausibly to sup- 
port his remarks by learning and acumen, strikes 
terror through the whole world of literature. It 
is in vain to represent to such a person that he 
only examines the debtor side of the account, 
and omits to credit the unfortunate author with 
the merit that he has justly a title to claim. In- 
stead of a (air accounting between the public 
and the poet, his cause is tried as in a criminal 
action, where, if he is convicted of a crime, all 
the merit of his work will not excuse him. 
There must be something in the mind of man 
favourable to a system wbuch tends to the level- 
ling of talents in the public estimation, or such 
critics as Rymer coiukl never have risen into 
notice. Tet Dryden, in the following projected 
answer to his Remarks, has treated him with 
great respect : and Pope, according to Spence, 
pronounced him " one of the best critics we 
ever had." 

That Dryden shoukl have been desirous to 
conciliate the favour of an avowed critic, was 



natural enough ; but that Pope should have so 
spoken of Rymer, only argues, either that ho 
was prejudiced by the opinions which his youth 
had sucked in from Walsh, Wycherly, and 
Trumbull, or that his taste for the drama was 
far inferior to his powers in every other rango 
of poetry. 

If Dryden had arranged and extended the ma- 
terials of his answer, it is possible that ho 
would have treated Rymer with less deferenco 
than he showed while collecting them ; for in 
the latter years of Dryden's life they were upon 
bad terms. 

To a reader of the present day, when tho 
cant of criticism has been in some degreo 
abandoned, nothing can be more disgusting than 
the remarks of Rymer, who creeps over tho 
most beautiful passages of the drama with eyes 
open only to their defects, or their departuro 
from scholastic precept ; who denies the namo 
of poetry to the " Paradise Lost," and com- 
pares judging of " Rollo " by " Othello,** to ad- 
justing one crooked line by another. But I 
wouki bo by no means understood to say, that 
there is not sometimes justice, though never 
mercy, in his criticism. 

Dryden had intended to enter the lists with 
Rymer in defence of the ancient theatre, and 
with this view bad wrote the following Heads 
of an Answer to the Remarks. They wero 
jotted down on the blank leaves of a copy oC 
the book presented to Dryden by Rymer. Tho 
volume (ailing into the hands of the publisher* 
of Beaumont and Fletcher's works, in 1711, thej 
prefixed Dryden's observations, as furnishing an 
apology for their authors. They were again 
published by Dr. Johnson, into whose hfluida 
they were put by Garrick, who had the original 
in his collection. The arrangement is different 
in the two copies ; that of Dr. Johnson ba« 
been adopted, as preferred by Mr. Malooe. ^ 
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RYMER'S REMARKS ON THE TRAGEDIES OF THE LAST AGE. 



That we may the leu wonder why pity and 
terror are not now the only spring on which our 
tragedies move,* and that Sbakspeare nny 
be nnre excused, Rapin confesses, that the 
French tragedies now all run on the tendrt ; and 
gives the reason, because love is the passion 
which most predominates in our souls ; ajikd that 
therefore the passions represented become in- 
sipid, unless they are conformable to the 
tbiaiQghts of the audience. But it is to be con- 
cludwl, that this passion works not now amongst 
the French so strongly, as the other two did 
amongst the ancients. Amongst us, who have 
m stronger genius for writing, the operations 
from the writing are much stronger ; for the 
raising of Shakspeare's passions is more from 
the excellency of the words and thoughts, than 
the justness oif the occasion; and if he has been 
able to pick single occasions, he has never 
fi>unded the whole reasonably; yet, by the 
genius of poetry in writing, he has succeeded. 

Rapin attributes more to the dieUOf that is, to 
the words and discourse of a tragedy, than 
Aristotle has done, who places them in the last 
rank of beauties ; perhaps, only last in order, 
because they are the last product of the design, 
of the disposition or connexion of its parts, of 
the characters, of the manners of those charac- 
ters, and of the thoughts proceeding from those 
manners. Rapin's words are remarkable: — It 
is not the admirable intrigue, the surprising 
events, and extraordinary incidents, that make 
the beauty of a tragedy ; it is the discourses, 
when they are natural and passionate.— So are 
8hakspeare*s. 
The parts of a poem, tragic or heroic, are, 

1. The fable itself. 

2. The order or manner of its contrivance 
in relation of the parts to the whole. 

• Rymcr sett out with the old dofma, that no 
■ource of tragedy was legitimate, except that 
ffpxinging trom pity or terror. 



9^ The manners, or decency of tiM ebarte* 

ters, in speaking or acting what is proper fiir 

them, and proper to be sh<mn by the poet. 

4. Tlie thoughts, which express the Banners 

6. The worde, which express tboee thougbtiu 

In the last of these. Homer excels Virgil ; 

Virgil all other ancient poets ; and Sbakspeare 

all modern poets. 

For the second of these, the order: tlie 
meaning is, that a fable ought to have a begia* 
ning, a middle, and an end, all just and natural ; 
so that that part,e. ^. whidi is the middle, cookl 
not naturally be the beginning or end, and ae 
of the rest ; all depend on one another, like tfi* 
links of a curious chain. If terror and pity are 
only to be raised, certainly this author ibUows 
Aristotle's rules, and Sophocles* and Euripidea^ 
example ; but joy may be raised loo, and that 
doubly, either by seeing a wicked man pmw 
ished, or a good man at last fi>rtunate ; or per^ 
haps indignation, to see wickedness prosperous, 
and goodness depressed: both these may be 
profitoble to the end of tragedy, reformation of 
mamere; but the last improperly, only as it 
begets pity in the audience ; though Aristode, I 
confess, places tragedies of this kind in the 
second form. 

He who undertakes to answer this excellent 
critique of Mr. Rymer, in behalf of our Eng* 
fish poets against the Greek, ought to do it in 
this manner: either by yiekling to him the 
greatest part of what he contends for, which 
consists in this, that the nMoff t. c. the design 
and conduct of it, is more conducing in the 
Greeks to those ends of tragedy which Aris- 
totle and he propose, namely, to cause terror 
and pity ; yet the granting this does not eet 
the Greeks above the En^ish poets* 

But the answerer ought to prove two I 
First, That the fable is not ihe greatest 
terpiece of a tragedy, though it be the founda* 
tionof it. 
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fi^coaSyf That other ends, u foitahle to the 
nature of tragedy, may be foadd in the Englidi, 
which were not in the Oreeib 

Arittotle placet the (able first ; not qmoad 
SgnUatemt ted ^uoad fiindamaUum : for a ia^ 
ble, nerer to nnmngly contrired to thoee ends 
of his, pity and terror, will opecate nothing on 
our aflectiont, eicept the charaeteiv, manners, 
Ihoaghts, and words, are suitable. 

So that it remains for Mr. Rymer to prove, 
that b an those, or the greatest part of them, 
we are inferior to Sophocles and Euripides; 
and this he ha;9 ofiered at, in some measure ; 
but, I think, a little partially to the ancients. 

For the fable itself: it is in the English more 
adorned with episodes, and larger than in the 
■Oreek poeU; eonsequeutly more direrting. 
For if the action be but one, and that plain, 
widioat any counter-turn of design or episode, 
t. e. onder-plot, how can it be so ^easing as the 
English, which have both under -plot and a 
turned design, which keeps the audience in ex- 
pecution of the catastrophe ? whereas in the 
^reek poets we see through the whole design 
at first 

For the characters, they are neither so many 
nor so Tarioos in Sophocles and Euripides, as 
in Sbakspeare and Fletcher; only they are 
more adapted to those ends of tragedy which 
Aristotle commends to us, pity and terror. 

The manners flow from the characters, and 
consequently must partake of their advantages 
•and disadvantages. 

The thoufhts and words, which are the fourth 
and fifth beauties of tragedy, are certainly more 
soMe and more poetical in the English than in 
the Greek, which must be proved by comparing 
them somewhat more equitably than Mr. Ry- 
mer has done. 

After all, we need not yield, that the English 
way is less conducing to move pity and terror, 
because they often show virtue opproMod and 
-vice punished; where they do not both, or 
either, they are not to be defended. 

And if we should grant that the Greeks per- 
formed this better, perhaps it may admit of dis- 
pute, whether pity and terror are either the 
prime, or at least the only ends of tragedy. 

It is not enough that Aristotle has said so, 
for Aristotle drew his models of tragedy from 
Sophocles and Euripides ; and if he hsd seen 
ours, might have chanted his mind. And 
chiefly we have to say, (what I hinted on pi^ 
and terror, in the last paragraph save one,) that 
the pimishment of vice and reward of virtue are 
the most adequate ends of tragedy, becaose 
moat oonducing to good example of life. Now 
•ity is not so easily raised for a criminal, (and 



the ancient tragedy always reprBsents its chief 
person such,) as it is for an innocent man ; and 
the suffering of innocenee and punishment of 
the oflTender is of the nature of English tragedy : 
contrarily, in the Greek, innocence is unlwppj 
often, and the offender escapes. Then we are 
not touched with the s«ifferings of any sort of 
men so much as of lovers, and this was ahnoat 
unknown to the ancients: so that they neither 
administered poetical justice, of which Mr. 
Rymer boasts, so well as we, neither knaw 
they the best common-pkce of pity, which it 
love. 

He therefore unjustly blames as ibrix>t buik)- 
ing on what the ancients left us ; for it seenw, 
upon consideration of the premises, that we have 
wholly finished what they began. 

My judgment on this piece is this : that it is 
extremely learned, but that the author of it is 
better read in the Ghreek than in the English 
poets ; that all writers ought to study this cri- 
tique, as the best account I have ever seen of 
the ancieots ; that the model of tragedy he hat 
here given is excellent, and extremely correct ; 
but that it is not the only model of all tragedy, 
because it is too much circumscribed in plot, 
characters, &c.; and lastly, that we may ba 
taught here justly to admire and imitate the an- 
cients, without giving them the preference, with 
this author, in prejudice to our own country. 

Want of method in this excellent treatise, 
makes the thoughts of the author sometimes 
obecure. 

His meaning, that pity and terror are toba 
moved, is, that they are to be moved as the 
means conducing to the ends of tragedy, which 
are pleasure and instruction. 

And these two ends may be thus distingoisii- 
ed. The chief end of the poet is to please ; €>r 
his issmediate reputation depends on it. 

The great end of the poem is to instruct, 
which is performed by ssaking pleasure the 
vehicle of that instruction ; for poesy is an vt, 
and all arts are made to profit. — Rapin. 

The pity which the poet is to labour for, is for 
the criminal, not for those or him whom he hat 
murdered, or who have been the occasion of the 
tragedy. The terror is likewise in the punish- 
ment of the tame criminal, who, if he be re- 
presented too great an oflTender, will not ba 
pitied ; if altogether innocent, his punishmsat 
wiU be m^nst. 

Another obscurity is, where he says, Sopho- 
cles perfected tragedy by introducing the third 
actor;* that is, he meant, three kinds of action; 

* ** After much new modelling, manr chsi^Bl^ 
and alterations, JEschjrtui came with a second actor 
on the stage, and lessened the business of theeho- 
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one oom{Mny unging, or ipeaking ; another pUjr- 
ingoQ the music ; a third dancing. 
^To make a true judgment in this competitioa 
betwixt the Qrtek poeta and the Engliah, in tra- 

Consider, first, how Aristode has defined a 
tragedy. Secondly, what he assigns the end of 
it to be. Thirdly, what he thinks the beauties 
of it. Fourthly, the means to attain the end 
proposed. 

Compare the Greek and English tragic poets 
justly, and without partiality, according to those 
rules. 

Then, secondly, consider whether Aristotle 
has made a just definition of tragedy ; of its 
parts, of iu ends, and of iu beauties; and 
whether he, having not seen any others but those 
of Sophocles, Euripides, &c. had, or truly could 
determine what all the excellencies of tragedy 
are, and wherein they consbt. 

Next, show in what ancient tragedy was defi^ 
dent ; for example, in the narrowness of its 
plots, and fewness of persons ; and try whether 
that be not a fault in the Greek poeU, and 
wfae&er their excellency was so great, when 
the variety was visibly so little; or whether 
vdiat they did was not very easy to do. 

Then make a judgment on what the English 
have added to their beauties ; as, for example, 
not only more plot, but also new passions, as, 
namely, that of love, scarce touched on by the 
ancients, except in thb one example of Phedra, 
cited by Mr. Rymer ; and in that how short 
they were of Fletcher. 

Prove also that love, being an heroic passion, 
is fit for tragedy, which cannot be denied, be- 
cause of the example alleged of Ph«dra ; and 
bow fiur Shakspeare has outdone them in friend- 
ship, &c. 

To return to the beginning of this inquiry ; 
consider, if pity and terror be enough for tragedy 
to move ; and I believe, upon a true definition 
of tragedy, it will be found that its work extends 
farther, and that is, to reform manners, by a de- 
lightfiil representation of human life in great 
persons, by way of dialogue. If this be true, 
then not only pity and terror are to be moved, 
as the only means to bring us to virtue, but 
generally love to virtue, and hatred to vice, by 
showing the rewards of one, and punishments of 
the other; at least, by rendering virtue always 
amiable, though it be shown unfortunate, and 
Tice detesUble, though it be shown triumphant. 

If, then, the encouragement of virtue, and dia- 

nis proportionably. But Sophocles adding a third 
actor and painted scenes, gave, in Aristotle's opin- 
ion, the utmost perfection to tnigedy."'Aymer'ff 



oouragement of vice, be the proper ends of p^ 
etry in tragedy, pity and terror, though food 
means, are not the only. For all Che passions^, 
in their turns, are to be set in a ferment ; as 
joyf anger, love, fear, are to be used as lh» 
poet's common-plaoes, and a geoeral oonoern* 
ment for the principal actors is to be raised, by 
making them appear such in their charactwi^ 
their words, and actions, as will interest tb*. 
audience in their fortunes. 
And if, after all, in a larger sense, pity ( 



prebends this concernment for the good, and. 
terror includes detestation for the bad, (him let 
us consider whether the English have not an- 
swered this end of tragedy, as vreU as the an- 
cients, or perhaps better. 

And here Mr. Rymer's objections against 
theao plays are to be impartially weighed, thai 
we may see whether they are of wei^t eooogh^ 
to turn the balance against our coontrymen. 

It is evident, those plays which he arraigns^, 
have moved both those passions in a hi^ de- 
gree upon the stage. 

To give the glory of this away from tb^ 
poet, auod to place it upon the actors, seems. 
unjust.* 

One reason is, because whatever acton tbej 
have found, the event has been the same, that 
is, the same passions have been always moved ; 
which shows, that there is something of forces 
and merit in the plays themselves, conducing to 
the design of raising these two passions : and 
suppose them ever to have been excdlentlj 
acted, yet action only adds grace, vigour, and 

• Alluding to the following remarks of Rfmer- 
transferrlng the pleating effea of ttM plays, which, 
he censures, to the lively representation. " Amongst 
those who will be obtecting against the doctrine I 
lay down, may peradventure appear a sort of mea 
who have remembered so and so ; and value them- 
selves upon their experience. I may write by the 
book (say they) what I have a mind, Init tliey know 
what will please. These are a kind of stage-quacks- 
and empirics in poetry, who have got a receipt to 
please ; and no collegiate like them for purging the 
passions. 

" These say (for instance) a " King and no King'* 
pleases. I say the comical part pleases. 

"I say that Mr. Hart pleases; mofftof thehusN 
ness falls to his share, and what he delivers, every- 
one takes upon content ; their eyes are prepossessed 
and charmed by his action, before aught of the poet's 
can approach their ears ; and to the most wretched' 
of characters, he gives a lustre and brilliance, wlilch 
daxxles the sight, that the deformities In the poetry 
cannot be perceived."— Rc»«xrfc», p. 5. 

He has a similar observation In page 198 :— " Wo 
may remember, however we find this scene of Me- 
lantius and Amlntor written in the book, that at the 
theatre we have a good scene acted. There 14 work 
cut out, and both our JEsopus and Roscius are on 
the stalge together: whatever defect may be in 
Amintor and Melantius, Mr. Hart and Mr. Mohun 
are wanting in nothing. To these we owe for what 
Is pleasing in the scene ; and to this scene we may 
impute the success of the " Maid's Tragedj." 
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more life, upon the itage, but cannot giv« it 
whoHjr where it is not first. But secoocDjr, I 
dare appeal to those who have never seen them 
acted, if they have not found these two passioos 
moved within them ; and if the genenl voice 
will carrjr it, Mr. Rymer's prejudice will take off 
his single testimony. 

This, being mailer of &ct, is reasonably to be 
established by this appeal ; as if one man says it 
is night, when the rest of the world conclude it to 
be day, there needs no &nher argument against 
him, that it is so. 

If he urge, that the general taste is depraved, 
his arguments to prove this can at best but 
evince, that our poets took not the best way to 
raise those passions; but experience proves 
against him, that (hose means which they have 
used have been successful, and have produced 
them. 

And one reason of that success is, in my 
opinion, this, that Shakspeare and Fletcher have 
written to the genius of the age and nation in 
which they liv^ ; for though nature, ai he ob- 
jects, is the same in all places, and reason too 
the same, yet the climate, the age, the disposi- 
tion of the people, to whom a poet writes^ may 
be so different, that what i^eased the Greeks 
would not satisfy an English audience. 

And if they proceeded upon a foundation of 
truer reason to please the Athenians, than 
Shakspeare and Fletchet to please the English, 
it only shows, that the Athenians were a more 
judicious people ; but the poet's business is cer- 
tainly to please the audience. 

Whether our English audience have been 
pleased hitherto with acorns, as he calls it, or 
with bread, is the next question ; that is, whether 
the means which Shakspeare and Fletcher have 
used in their plays to raise those paMions before 
named, be better applied to the ends by the 
Greek poets than by them. And perhaps we 
shall not grant him this wholly : lot it bo yielded, 
that a writer is not to run down with the stream, 
or to please the people by their own usual 
methods, but rather to reform their judgments- 
it still remains to prove, that our theatre needs 
this total reformation. 

The faults which he has found in their designs, 
are rather wittily aggravated in many places, 
than reasonably urged ; and as much may be 
returned on the Greeks by one who were aa 
witty as himself. 

t. They destroy not, if they are granted, tba 



foundation of the fabric, only take away from 
the beauty of the symmetry : for example, the 
faults in the character of the " Kmg and no 
King ** are not as he makes them, such as ren- 
der him detestable, but only imperfections whKh 
accompany human nature, and are for the most 
part excused by the violence of hit love ; so thai 
they destroy not our pity or concernment for 
him. This answer may be applied to most of 
his objections of that kind. 

And Rollof committing many murders, when 
he is answerable but for one, is too severely 
arraigned by him, for it adds to our horror and 
detestation of the criminal; and poetic justice 
is not neglected neither, for we stab him in oar 
minds for every offence which he commits ; and 
the point which the poet is to gain on the au- 
dience is not so much in the death of an offend- 
er, as the raising a horror of his crimes. 

That the criminal should neither be wholly 
guilty, nor wholly innocent, but so participating 
of both as to move both pity and terror, is cer- 
tainly a good rule, but not perpetually to be ob- 
served ; for that were to make all tragedies too 
much alike ; which objection he foresaw, bat 
has not fully answered. 

To conclude, therefore ; if the plays of the 
ancients 'Are more correctly plotted, ours are 
more beautifully written. And if we can raise 
passioos as high on worse foundations, it shows 
our genius in tragedy is greater ; for, in all other 
parts of it, the English have manifestly excelled 
them. 

* After lajing It down as a necessarj rule, that m 
klnf in tragiMly Is, ex Jure, a hero, Rymer proeeeile 
to arral^ the character of Arbaces, for hit vain- 
glory, presumption, inceituoui passion for his sis- 
ter, and extravagance of Unguage. He sums hl» 
character up in the words of the Inih inscription t 

For fierceness and for furiousness. 
Men call me the queen's mortar-piece. 
^ "When RoUo has murdered his brother, he 
stands condemned hy the laws of poetry; and 
nothing remains but that the poet see him executed, 
and the poet is to answer for all the mischief com- 
mitted afterwards. But RoUo wc Und has made his 
escape, and wo be to the chancellor, to the school- 
master, and to the chancellor's man ; Ibr those are 
to be men of this world no longer. Here is like to 
be poetical Justice, so many lives taken away, and 
but the life of one guilty person to answer Ibr allt 
and Is not this a strange method of killint f If the 
planets had contrived him for a cock of thirteen, his 
first victory should not have been the most impor- 
tant s he sbookl first have practised on his sublecti^ 
and have risen by degrees to the height of iniquity. 
His brother toverel^ was his top-murder ; nothtnt 
remained aAer that, unless it were his ladjr- 
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Iv 1683 appearad the first TDlame of a trtns- 
ktMNi ofPhtUrch^ LiTM, executed by tereral 
iMnds. Among the penona engaged in thk 
mdertaking, Mr. Malone enomerates ** Rich- 
•fd Duke, and Knightly Chetwood, Fellowa 
^Trinity CoCege, in Cambridge ; Paul Ry- 
caot, Esq. ; Thomas Creech, of Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford, die translator of Horace, k.c. ; 
Edward Brown, M. D. author of Travels in 
Germany, he. ; Dr. Adam Littleton, author of 
the Latin Dictionary ; John Caryl, Esq. I be- 
Beve the friend of Pope ; Mr. Joseph Arrow- 
. nnith ; Thomas Rymer, Esq. ; Dr. William 
ddys ; John Evelyn, Esq. ; and Mr. Somers, 
afterwards Lord Somers, who translated the 
LiCs of Alcibiades, though his name is not pre- 
fixed to it. Beside the persons here enume- 
nted, twenty-nine others were engaged in this 
work ; so that the total number of the transla- 
ion was forty-one. Dryden translated none 
</the Lives.** 

Dryden was induced to hoooor this work, to 
creditable to those who had undertaken it, with 
m Dedication, and Life of Plutarch. The Ded- 
ication is addressed to the great Duke of Or- 
■umd, whom Dryden had celebrated, in *< Ab- 
salom and Achitophel,*' under the name of 
Barzillai. It is doing no injustice to the 
^other great qualities of Ormond, to say, that hn 
generous and unwearied protection of Dryden 
will not be the soonest forgotten. The poet's 
feelings towards this noble family were express- 
^ in the preface to the ** Fables," his last 
great work. 

The publication and translation of << Plu- 
tarch's Lives " was not completed until 1686, 
when the last volume appeared. Tho following 
remarkable advertisement was prefixed to the 
work; which, from internal evidence, Mr. Ma- 
kme ascribes to our author, although bearing the 
name, and written in the character of Jacob 
Tonson, the publisher of the work. 

'* Tou have here the first volume of * Plu- 
tarch's Lives ' turned firom Greek into English; 



and give me leave to say, the firat atteaipc of 
doing it fimn the orignials. Ton may eiqieee 
the remainder in four more, one after aaodiBr, 
as &st as they may conveniently be despateh^ 
from the press. It is not my busineas, or pre- 
tence, to judge of a work of this quality ; net- 
ther do I take upon me to recommend it to the 
worid, any farther than under the officeof a fkk 
and carefiil publisher, and in discharge of a trail 
deposited in my hands for the service of ny 
country, and for a common good. lamnotyetao 
insensible of the authority and reputation of ao 
great a name, as not to consult the bonoor of the 
author, together with the benefit and satisfsctkm 
of the bookseller, as well as of the reader, in Chii 
undertaking. In order to whidi ends, I bave^ 
with all possible respect and industry, besougfat« 
solicited, and obtained, the assistance of pe^ 
sons equal to the enterprise, and not only critScs 
in the tongue, but men of known fame and abil- 
ities for style and ornament; but I shall ratlMr 
refer you to the learned and ingenious trwuln- 
tors of this first part, (whose names you will 
find in the next page,) as a specimen of what 
you may promise yourself from the rest. 

" After this right done to the Greek author, 
I shall not need to say what profit and deliglut 
will accrue to the Engtirii reader from this ver- 
sion, when he shall see this illustrioas piece in 
his own mo^er tongue, and the very spirit of 
the original transfused into die traduction ; and 
in one word, * PluUrch*s Worthies' made 
yet more famous, by a trandatioa that gives a 
farther lustre even to Plutarch himself. 

« Now as to the bookseller's part, I nmt 
justify myself, that I have done dl thai to sae 
bekmged ; that is to say, I have been punctn- 
ally faithful to all my commissions toward the 
correctness and decency of the work ; and I 
have said to myself, that which I now say to the 
pubKc, — It is impossible but a book that comae 
into the world with so many circomstanoea of 
dignity, usefulness, and esteem, mest turn to 
aoeount.'' 



HIS GRACE 



DUKE OF ORMOND, &c. 



Mr LomD, 

I«ucRCT]tn, endcaTOornig to prore from the 
pincipiet of hu philosophy, that the worid bad 
a casual beginniiig from the concourse of atoms, 
and that men, as wefi as the rest of animab, 
were produced from the ntal heat and mobtore 
of iheir mother earth, from the same prmeiples 
is bound to answer this objection, — why men 
are not daily formed after the same manner ; 
which he tells us, is, because the kindly warmth 
and procreatiTe faculty of the ground is now 
worn out ; the sun is a disabled lorer ; and the 
earth is past her teeming time. 

Though religion has informed us better of our 
ori^, }ret it appears plainly, that not only the 
bodies, but the sods of mon, hare decreased 
from the rigour of the first ages ; that we are 
not more short of the stature and strength of 
those gigantic heroes, than we are of their un- 
derstanding and their wiL To let pass those 
happy patriarchs, who were striplings at ibar^ 
■core, and had afterwards seren or eight hun- 
dred years before them to beget sons and daugh- 
ters, and to consider man in reference only to 
his mind, and that no higher than the age of 
Socrates, how vast a difference is there be- 
twixt the productions of those souls, and these 
of ours 7 how mudi better Plato, Aristotle, and 
the rest of the philosophers understood nature ; 
Thucydides and Herodotus adorned history; 
Sophocles, Euripides, and Menander advanced 
poetry, than those dwarfii of wit and learning 
who succeeded them in after times ? That age 
was most famous amongst the Greeks which 
ended with the death of Alexander ; amongst 
the Romans, learning seemed again to rerire 
and flourish in the century which produced Ci- 
cero, Varro, Sallust, Livy, Lucretius, and Vir- 
gil : and after a short interval of yeara, wherein 
Nature seemed to take a breathing time for a 
second bhih, there sprung up under the Ves- 
pasians, and those execDent princes who sue- 
ceeded them, a race of memorable wits, sudi as 
were the two Plinies, Tacitus, and Suetonius ; 
and, as if Greece was emukms of the Romaa 
learning, under the same ftfoimUe oontlaOa- 



tion was bom the famous philosopher and 1 
rian, Plutarch ; than whom antiqui^ has never 
produced a man more generally knowmg, or mora 
virtuous ; and no succeeding age has equalled 
him. 

Hit Lives, both in his own esteem and that 
of others, accounted the noblest of his works, 
have been long since rendered into English ; boC 
as that translation was only from the French,* 
so it suffered this double disadvantage ; first, 
that it was but a copy of a copy, and that too 
but lamely uken from the Greek original ; sec- 
ondly, dmt the English language was then cm- 
polished, aifd far from the perfection which it 
has since attained ; so that the first version ia 
not only ungrammatioal and imgrmceful, but in 
many places almost unintelligible. For which 
reasons, and lest so useful a piece of history 
should lie oppressed under the rubbish of anti- 
quated words, some ingenious and learned gen- 
tlemen have undertaken this task : and what 
would have been the labour of one man's life, 
will, by the several eiKieavours of many, be ac- 
complished in the compass of a year. How tkr 
they have succeeded in this laudable attempt, 
to me it belongs not to determine, who am too 
much a party to be a judge. But I have the 
honour to be commissioned from the translators 
of this volume to inscribe their labours and my 
own, with all humility, to your grace's name 
and patronage ; and never was any man more 
ambit jous of an employment of which he was so 
little worlhy. Fortune has at last gratified 
that earnest desire I have always had to show 
my devotion to your grace, though I despair of 
paying you my acknowledgments. And of all 
other opportunities, I have happened on the 
most favourable to myself, who, having never 
been able to produce any thing of my own whkfa 
could be worthy of your view, am supplied far 
the assistance o^my friends, and honoured wim 
the presentation of their labours. The author 
they have translated has been long fitmiliar to 

* 8lr Thomas North's translation, puUlshsd la 
ifTS, was executed througti the misdlua of tb» 
Frsneb translation, Iqr Jaquss Amiot. 
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jroa, who have been comrenant in all som of 
history both ancient and modem, and have 
firmed the idea of your most noble life from the 
instructions and examples contained in them, 
both in the management of public affairs, and in 
the private offices of virtue ; in the enjoyment 
of your better fortune, and sustaining of your 
worse ; in habituating yourself to an easy great- 
ness ; in repelling your eoemieS} in succouring 
your friends ; and in all traverses of fortune, in 
eveiy colour of your life, maintaining an invio- 
lable fidelity to your sovereign. It is long since 
that I have learned to forget the art of praising, 
but here the heart dicUtes to the pen ; and I 
appeal to your enemies, (if so much generosity 
and good nature can have left you any,) whether 
they are not conscious to themselves that I have 
not flattered. 

It is an age, indeed, which is only fit for satire, 
•ad the sharpest I have shall never be wanting 
to lance its villanies, and its ingratitude to the 
government. There are few men in it, who are 
capable of supporting the weight of a just and 
deserved commendation ; but amongst those few 
there most always stand excepted the illustrious 
names of Ormond andof Ossory ; a frther and a 
■on only worthy of each other. Never was one 
■oul more fully infused into another's breast ; 
never was so strong an impression made of vir- 
tue as that of your grace's into him ; but though 
the stamp was deep, the subject which received 
it was of too fine a composition to be durable. 
Were not priority of time and nature in the 
case, it might have been doubted which of you 
had been most excellent ; but Heaven snatdied 
away the copy, to make the original more pre- 
cious. I dare trust myself no farther on this 
subject ; for after years of mourning, my sorrow 
is yet so green upon me, that I am ready to tax 
Providence for the loss of that heroic son : three 
nations had a general concernment in his death, 
but I had one so very particular, that all my 
hopes are almost dead with him ; and I have 
lost so much, that I am past the danger of a 
second shipwreck. But be sleeps with an un- 
envied commendation ; and has left your grace 
the sad legacy of all those glories which he de- 
rived from you : an accession which you wanted 
not, who were so rich before in your own virtues, 
and that high reputation which is the product of 
them. 

A long descent of noble ancestors was not 
necessary to have made you great ; but heaven 
threw it in aa overplus when you were bom. 
What you have done and sufiered for two royal 
masters, has been enough to render you illustri- 
ous ; so that you may safely waive the nobility of 
your birth, and rely on your actions for your 



&me. Tou have canceUed the dabt which jo« 
owed to your progenitors, and reflect morw 
brightness on their memory than yoa rweiwd 
from them. 

Tour native country, which Providence gav* 
you not leave to preserve under one king, it hat 
given you opportunity under another to rsstore. 
You could not save it from the chastisement 
which was due to its rebellion, \nA you raised it 
fitMn ruin after its repentance ; so that the tro- 
phies of war were the portion of the conqoerar^ 
but the triumphs of peace were r e serv e d fix* the 
vanquished. The inisfortunes of Ireland were 
owing to itself, but its happiness and restoration 
to your grace. The rebeUton afumt a lawfid 
prince was punished by an usurping tyrant, but 
the fhnts of lus victory were the rewards of a 
loyal subject. How much that noble kingdom 
has flourished under your grace^s govemmentt 
both the inhabitants and the crown are sensible i 
the riches of Ireland are increased by it, and the 
revenues of England are augmented. That 
which was a charge and burden of the govern- 
ment, is rendered an advantage and support ; the 
trade and interest of both countries are united ia 
a mutual benefit ; they conspire to make each 
other happy ; the dependence of the one is aa 
improvement of its commerce, the pre-eminence 
of the other is not impaired by the interooame» 
and common necessities are supplied by bodL. 
Ireland is no more a scion, to stick the nooririi* 
ment from the mother tree ; neither is it overtop- 
ped, or hindered firom growth by the superior 
branches ; but the roots of England diving, if I 
may dare to say it, uuderoeath the seas, rise at 
a just distance on the neighboring shore, and 
there shoot up, and bear a product scarce infe- 
rior to the trunk from whence they sprung. 

I may raise the commendation hi^er, and yet 
not fear to offend the truth ; Ireland is a better 
penitent than England. The crime of rebellioo 
was common to both countries, but the repent- 
ance of one island has been stoMiy ; that of tho 
other, to its shame, has suffered a relapse ; which, 
shows the conversions of their rebds to have 
been real, that of ours to have been but counter^ 
feit. The sons of guilty fathers there have 
made amends for the disloyalty of their families ; 
but here the descendants of pardoned rebela 
have only waited their time to copy the wick- 
edness of their parents, and, if possible, to oat- 
do it. They disdain to hold their patrimonies 
by acts of grace and of indemnity ; and by main- 
taining their old treasonable pnnciples, make it 
apparent that they are still speculative traitors ; 
for whether they are zealous sectaries, or pro- 
fane republicans, (of which two sorts they are 
principally composed,) both our reformers ot 
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church and state pretend to a power inperiorto 
kingship. The fiutatica derive their authority 
from the Bible, and plead religion to be antece- 
dent to any secular obligation; by rirtoe of 
which argument, taking it ibr granted that their 
own woerhip is only true, they arrogate to 
themselves the right of disposing the temporal 
power according to their pleasure, — as that 
which is subordinate to the spiritual ; so that the 
name reasons and scriptures which are urged by 
hopes for the deposition of princes, are pro- 
duced by sectaries lor altering the succession. 
The episcopal reformation has manumized kings 
from Uie usurpation of Rome, for it preaches 
obedience and resignation to the lawful secular 
power; but the pretended reformation of our 
schismatics, is to set up themsetves in the papal 
chair, and to make their princes only their trus- 
tee ; so that, whether they or the Pope were 
uppermost in England, the royal authority were 
equally depressed : the prison of our kings would 
be the same ; the gaolers only would be altered. 
The broad republnans are generally men of 
atheistic principles, nominal Christians, who 
are beholding to the font only that they are so 
called ; otherwise Hobbists in their politics and 
morals. Erery church is obliged to them that 
they own themselves of none, because their 
lives are too scandalous for any. Some of the 
sectaries are so proud, that they think they 
cannot sin; those commonwealth men are so 
wkked, that they conclude there is no sin. 
Lewdness, rioting, cheating, and debauchery, 
are their work-a^day practice ; their more no^ 
emn crimes are unnatural lusts, and honid 
murders.* Tet these are the patrons of the 
non-conformists ; these are the swords and buck- 
lers of Gkxi's cause, if his cause be that of sep» 
aratists and rebels. It is not but these asso- 
ciates know each other at the bottom as well as 
Simeon knew Levi : the republicans are satis- 
fied that the schismatics are hypocrites, and 
the schismatics are assured that the republicans 
are atheists ; but their common principles of 
government are the chains that link them ; for 
both hold kings to be creatures of their own ma- 
king, and by inference to be at their own dia- 
posiLg; with this difference, notwithstanding, 
that the canting par^ &oe their pretences with 
a call from Gwl, the debauched party with a 
commission from the people. So that if ever 
(his ill-contrived and equivocal association shonU 
get uppermost, they wouki infidlibly contend for 
the supreme right; and as it was formerly on 

* Lord Howard, Sir Thomas Armstrong , Ford Lord 
Qrer, and others among the oppoiere of govern- 
ment, notorious for keing Ubertines even bejond the 
license of tkat age, seem to be bsra pointed at. 



their money, so now it would be in their ialer- 
est ; " God with us *' wouki be set up on one 
side, and " the Commonwealth of England " on 
the other.'*' But I the less wonder at the mii- 
ture of these two natures, because two savage 
beasts of different species and seies shut up to- 
gether, will forget their enmity to satisfy their 
common lust ; and it is no n^atter what kind of 
monster is produced betwixt them, so the brutal 
appetite be served. I more admire at a third 
party, who were k)yal when rebellion was up- 
permost, and have turned rebels, (at least in 
principle,) since k>yalty has been triumphant. 
Those of them whose services have not been re- 
warded, have some pretence for discontent ; and 
yet they give the world to understand, that their 
honour was not their principle, but their inter- 
est. If they are old royalists, it is a sign their 
virtue is worn out and will bear no longer ; if 
sons to royalists, they have probably been graft- 
ed on whig stocks, and grown out of kind,— 
like China oranges in Portugal : their mothen 
part has prevailed in them, and they are degen- 
erated from the loyal^ of their fathers. 

But if they are such, as many of them evip 
dently are, whose senrice has been not only fol^ 
but lavishly recompensed with honours and pro- 
ferment, theirs is an ingratitude without pai^ 
allel ; they have destroyed their former merits, 
disowned the cause for which they fought, belied 
their youth, dishonoured their age ; they hava 
wrought themselves out of present enjoyments 
for imaginary hopes, and can never be trusted 
by their new friends, because they have betray- 
ed their oU. The greater and the stronger ties 
which some of them have had, are the deeper 
brands of their i^MMtacy ; for archangels wera 
the first and most gforious of the whole creation ; 
they were the morning work of (}od, and had 
the first impressions of his image, what crea« 
tures codd be made ; they were of kin to etemi> 
ty itself, and wanting only that accession to be 
deities. Their fall was therefore more oppro- 
brious than that of man, because thoy had no 
clay for their excuse ; though I hope and wish 
the latter part of the allegory may not hoU, and 
that repentance may be yet aUowed them. But 
I delight not to dwell on so sad an object ; let 
this part of the landscape be cast into shadows, 
that the heightenings of the other msy appear 
more beautiful. For, as contraries, the nearsr 
they are placed, are brighter, and the Venus in 
illustrated by the neighbourhood of the lazai^ m 
the unblemished loyalty of your grace will 
shine more clearly, when set in competition with 
their stains. 

'These devices were impressed on the coin ainwk 
by the c **" 
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When th« nMlady which had laized tho no- 
Uer parts of Britain threw itself out into the 
Hmbe, and the (irtt scree of it appeared in SooU 
land, yet no effects of it reached your prortnoe ; 
Ireland stood untiinted with that pest ; the care 
of die physician jirevented the disease, and pre- 
aarved the country from infection. When that 
ulcer was ra^er stopped than cured, (for the 
causes of it still remained,) and that dangerous 
symptoms appeared in Englaod ; when the royal 
authority was ber« trodden under foot; when 
one plot was prosecuted openly, and anotlier se- 
cretly fomented, yet even then was Ireland free 
iVom our contagion. And if some venomous 
ereatures were produced in that nation, yet it 
appeared they could not live there ; they shed 
their poison without effect ; they despaired of 
being successfully wicked in their own country, 
and transported their evidence to another, where 
they knew it was vendible; where accusation 
was a trade, where fiyrgeries were countenanced, 
where perjuries were rewarded, where swearing 
went for proof, and where the merchandise of 
death was gainful. That their testimony was 
at least discredited, proceeded not from its inco- 
bereno<^ for they were known by their own par- 
ty when they first appeared ; but their folly was 
-then managed by tfie cunning of their tutors ; 
they had still been believed had they still follow- 
ed their instructors; but when their witness fell 
firal upon their friends, then they were proclahn- 
•d villains, discarded and disowned by those who 
tent for them ; they seemed then first to be dis- 
covered for what they bad been known too well 
before ; they were decried as tnventora of what 
only they betrayed ; nay, their very wit was mag- 
nified, le^ being taken for fools, they might bis 
thought too simple to forge an accusation.* 
Borne of them still continue here detested by 
both sides, believed by neither, (for even their 
belters are at last uncased ;) and some of them 
have received their hire in their own country. 
For perjury, which is malice to mankmd, is 
always aooompanied with other crimes; and 
though not punishable by our laws i»ith death, 
jet draws a train of vices af)er it. Tho robber, 
the murderer, and the sodomite, have oflen hung 
«p the forsworn viNain ; and what one sin took 
took on trust another sin has paid. These trav- 
elling locusts are at length swaHowrd up in their 
own Red Rea. Ireland, as well as England, is 
delivered from that flying plague ; for the sword 
of justice in your grace's hand, like the rod of 

•Allodlnctothe Irish witnesses In the Umeof 
the Popibh Plot ; one set of whom came over to Bn^ • 
land, on purpose to support by their evidence that 
•VHKMett conspiracy, hat aflerwanls tamed anlnst 
their employer Shaftesbury. 



Moses, is stretclied out against them ; ind tli# 
third part of his majesty^ dominions is owing 
for its peace to your loyalty and vigilsnce. 

But what Plutarch can this age prciduce to 
iflMnonalize a life so noble ? May some ea wl - 
lent historian at length be found, some writer not 
iiOworthy of his subject ; but may his empbj* 
ment be long defened ! May many happy yeais 
continue you to this nation and your own ; maj 
your praises be celebrated late, that we may en- 
joy you living rather than adore you dead ! And 
since yet there is not risen op amongst us any 
historian who is equal to so great an underta- 
king, let us hope that Providence has not assign- 
ed the workman, because his empkiyment is to 
be long delayed ; because it has reserved yonr 
grace for farther proofs of your imwearied dntj, 
and a farther enjoyment of your fortune ; in 
which, though no man has been less envied, b^ 
cause no other has more nobly used it, yet soma 
droppings of the age's venom have been shed 
upon you. The supporters of the crown ara 
placed too near it, to be exempted firum the storm 
which wan breaking ovor it. It is true, yon 
stood involved in your own virtue, and the mal- 
ice of your Hbellera could not sink through aH 
those fbMs to reach you. Tour innocence haa 
defended you from their attacks, and your pen haa 
so nobly vindicated that innocence, that it stands 
in need of no other second. The difference m 
as plainly seen betwixt sophistry and truth, as it 
is betwixt the style of a gentleman and the chra>- 
sy stiffness of a pedant. Of all historians, €iod 
deliver us firom bigots; and of all big«i(8, firum our 
sectaries ! Troth is never to be expected from 
authors whose understundings are warped with 
enthnsiasm ; for they judge iJI actions, and their 
causes, by their own perverse principles, and a 
crooked line can never be the measure of a 
straight one. Mr. Hobbes was used to say,^ 
that a man was always againwt reason, when 
reason was against a man :— so theM authora 
are for obscuring truth, because troth woukf dis- 
cover them. They are not historians of an ae- 
tioQ, but lawyers of a party ; they are retained! 
by their principles, and bribed by their inter- 
ests; their narrations are an opening of iheir 
cause ; and in the front of their histxvies thera 
ought to be written the prologue of a pleadtnf , 
— ** I am for the plaintifl^' or <* I am ftr the de- 
fendam." 

We have already seen large vokimes of stata 
collections, and church legends^ stuffed with de- 
tected forgeries in some partt^ and eaphig with 
omissions of truth in others : not penned, I sup- 
pose, with w vain a hope as to cheat posterior 
but to advance soose deaian ia the preeent aga « 
for these legerdemain authors are far telling st»> 
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rift to keep their trick undiflcorered, and to 
nmke their oooveyance the more dean. ¥nMU 
calumny your grace may expect from mich wr^ 
tera, i* already evideot : but it will fare with 
them aa it doee with ill paintera; a picture to 
unlike in all its features aiid proportions, reflecia 
not on the original, but op the aitist; far nalloe 
will make a piece more onresemblinf than igm^ 
ranee ; and he who studies the life, yet bungles^ 
may draw some ftunt imitation of it, but ho who 



porpoaely aroids nature, muat &n into grotesciae, 
and make no likeneas. For my own part, I am 
of the ibrmer sort, and therefore presume not to 
offer my unskilfiihiess for so ezoellent a desiga 
as b your iUustrioos life. To pray for its pros- 
perity and continuance is my duty, aa it is my 
■nibitioB to appear on all occasions, 
Tour grace's most obedient 

and devoted sertant, 
JoBir DmTSBV. 
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t Kirow not by what &te it comes to paa% 
that historiaiM, who giro immortality to otheri| 
are so ill requited by posterity, that their actions 
and their fortunes are usually forgotten ; neither 
themselves encouraged while they live, nor their 
memory preserved entire to future ages. It is 
the ingratitude of mankind to their greatest ben- 
e&ctors, that they who teach us wisdom by the 
rarest ways, setting before us what we ought to 
ahun or to pursue, by the examples of the most 
fiiBoous men whom they record, and by the ex- 
perience of their faults and virtues, should gene- 
rally live poor and unregarded ; as if they were 
born only for the public, and had no interest in 
their own well-being, but were to be lighted up 
like tapers, and to waste themselves for the ben- 
efit of others. But this is a complaint too gen- 
eral, and the custom has been too long establish- 
ed to be remedied ; neither does it wholly reach 
our author. He was bom in an age which was 
sensible of his virtue, and found a Trajan to re- 
ward him, as Aristotle did an Alexander. But 
the historians who succeeded him have either 
been too envious or too careless of his reputa- 
tion ; none of them, not even his own country- 
men, having given us any particular account of 
him ; or if they have, yet their works are not 
transmitted to us ; so that we are forced to glean 
from Plutarch what he has scattered in his wri- 
tings concerning himself and his original ; which 
(excepting that little memorial chat Suidas, and 
■ome few others have left concerning him,) is all 
we cancoUect relating to this great philosopher 
and historian. 

He was bom at Cheronea, a small city of 
BcBotia, in Greece, between Attica and Pho- 
eu, and reaching to both seas. The climate 
not much befrieiuled by the heavens, for the air 
is thick and foggy; and consequently the inhab- 
itants partaking of its influence, gross feeders 
and fat-witted, brawny and unthinking,— just the 
constitution of heroes, cut out for the executive 
and brutal business of war ; but so stupid in the 
designing part, that in all the revolutions of 
Greece tliey were never masters, but only in 



those few years when they were led bj Epami* 
nondas, or Pelopidas. Yet this foggy air, this 
country of fat wethers, as Juvenal calls it, pro- 
duced three wits, which were comparable to aay 
three Athenians { Pindar, Epaminondaa, aad 
our Plutarch; to whom we may add a fewth, 
Sextus Chosronensis, tho preceptor of the lean- 
ed Emperor Marcus Aurelius, and the nephew 
of our author. 

Chnronea, if we may give credit to Pausaaias, 
in the ninth book of his description of Greece^ was 
anciently called Arae, firom Aroe, the daughter 
of JEolus ; but being situated to the west of Par- 
nassus, in that lowland country, the natural un- 
wholesomeness of the air was augmented by the 
evening vapours cast upon it from that mom- 
tain, which our late travellers descrBie to be 
full of moisture and marshy ground enclosed in 
the inequality of its ascents; and being also ex- 
posed to the winds which blew fi-om that quar- 
ter, the town was perpetually unhealthfol ; for 
which reason, says my author, Chnron, the soo 
of Apollo and There, made it be rebuilt, and 
turned it towards the rising stm, fitMn whence 
the town became healthful, and consequentlj 
populous ; in memory of which benefit it after- 
wards retained his name. But as etymologies 
are uncertain, and the Greeks, above all oSf- 
tions, given to fabulous derivations of names, 
especially when they tend to the honour of their 
country, I think we may be reasonably content 
to take the denomination of the town from its 
delightful or cheerful standing, as the word 
Cheron sufficiently implies. 

But to lose no time in these grammatical e^ 
mologies, which are commonly imcertaia soese 
es, it is agreed that Plutarch was here bom ; 
the year uncertain ; but without dispute in the 
reign of Claudius. 

Job. Gerrard Vossius has assigned his birth 
in the latter end of that emperor ; some other 
writers of his life have left it undecided whether 
then, or in the beginning of Nero^s empire ; but 
the most accurate Ruddus (as I find it in the 
Paris edition of Plutarch's Works) has i 
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featljr proved him to be bora in the middle time 
of Claudius, or somewhat lower ; for Plutarch, 
in the description at Delphos, (of which more 
hereafter,) remembers, that Ammonius, bis 
master, disputed with him and his brother Lam- 
prias concerning it, when Nero made his pro- 
gress into Greece, which was in his twelfth 
year ; and (he question disputed could not be 
managed with so much learning as it was, bj 
mere bojrs ; therefore he was then sixteen, or 
rather eighteen years of age. 

Xylander has obsenred, that Plutarch him- 
self, in the Life of Pericles, and that of Antony, 
has roentiooed both Nero and Domitian as his 
contemporaries. He has also left it on record 
in his Symposiacs, that his family was ancient 
in Chvronea, and that for many descents they 
had borne the most considerable offices in that 
petty commonwealth ; the chiefest of which was 
known by the mme of Archon amongst the 
Orecians, by that of Pnstor Urbis among the 
Romans, and the dignity and power was not 
much different from that of our lord mayor of 
London. His great-grandfather, Nicarohus, 
perhaps enjoyed that office in the division of the 
empire betwixt Augustus Coesar and Mark An- 
tony ; and when the civil wars ensued betwixt 
them, ChsBfonea was so hardly used by Antony's 
lieutenant or commissary there, that all the citi- 
zens, without exception, were servilely empby- 
ed to carry on their shoulders a certain propor- 
tion of com from Cheronea to the coast over 
against the island of Antycira, with the scourge 
held over them, if at any time they were remiss. 
Which duty, after once performing, being en* 
joined the second time with the same severity, 
just as they were preparing for their journey, 
the welcome news arrived that Mark Antony 
had lost the battle of Actium \* whereupon both 
the officers and sokiiers belonging to him in 
Cheronea immediately fled for their own safe- 
ty ; and the provisions, thus collected, were dis- 
tributed among the inhabitants of the city. 

This Nicarchus, the great-grandlather of 
Plutarch, among other sons, had Lamprias, a 
roan eminent (or his learning, and a phikwo- 
pher, of whom Pkitarch has made frequent men- 
tkm in his Symposiacs, or Table Conversa^ 
tions ; and amongst the rest there is this obser- 
vation of hinv-that he disputed best, and unrav- 
elled the difficulties of philosophy with most 
success, when he was at supper, and well warm- 
ed with wine. These tsUe entertainments 
were part of the education of those tiroes, their 
discourses being commonly the canvassing and 
■obtion of some question, either philoMj^iical 
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or philological, always instructive, and ustiaOy 
pleasant ; for the cups went round with the de- 
bate, and men were merry and wise together, 
according to the proverb. The father of Plu- 
tarch is also mentioned in those discourses, 
whom our author represents as arguing of seve- 
ral points in philosophy ; hut his name is ii»* 
where to be found in any part of the works re- 
maining to us. But yet he speaks of him as a 
man not ignorant in learning and poetry, mm 
may appear by what he says, when he is intro- 
duced disputing in the Symposiacs ; where ako 
his pnidence and humanity are commended in 
this following relation : <' Being yet very youngi'* 
says Plutarch, *'I was joined in commission with 
another in an embassy to the proconsul, and my 
colleague falling sick, was forced to sUy be- 
hind ; so that the whole business was transact- 
ed by me alone. At my return, when I was to 
give account to the commonwealth of my pro- 
ceedings, my father, rising from his seat, openly 
enjoined me not to naoM myself in the singular 
number, — / did tku», or thu I taid to thapro^ 
conmtlt — ^but, thus loe did, and Vnu we ooid^ al- 
ways associating my companion with me, though 
absent in the management.'* This was done to 
observe, as I suppose, the point of good man- 
ners with his colleague ; that of respect to tho 
government of the city, who had commissioned 
both, to avoid envy ; and perhaps more especial- 
ly to take off tho forwardness of a pert young 
minister, commonly too apt to overvalue his own 
services, and to quote himself on every incon- 
siderable occasion. 

The fother of Phitarch had many chiUrsn 
besides him; Timoo and Lamprias, his bro- 
thers, were bred up with him, all three instract- 
ed in the liberal sciences, aiikd in all parts of 
phik>sophy. It is manifest from our aitthor, that 
they lived together in great friendliness, and m 
great veneration to their grandfather and father. 
What affection Plutarch bore in psrticular to 
his brother Timon, may be gathered from these 
words of his: *'As for myself, chough fortune 
on several occssioos has been Avourable to me, 
I have no obligation so gr«at to her as the kind- 
ness and entire friendWiip which my brother 
Timon has always borne, and still bears me; 
and this is so evidrot, that it cannot hut be noted 
by every one of «Mir acquaintance.'* Lamprias, 
the youngest of the three, is introduced by him 
in bis " Morals," as one of a sweet and pleasant 
conversation, inclined to mirth and raillery ; or, 
as we say in English, a weU-bimoured man, 
and a good companion. 

The whole family being thus addicted to phi- 
losophy, it is no wonder if our autlior was iirf* 
tiated betimes in study, to which he wae i 
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rally inclmed ; in purtait of which he wm so 
happy to &n into good hands at first, boing reo- 
onnwiided to (he care of Ammontus an Egyp- 
tiao, who, haring taught philosophy with great 
repotation at Alexandria, and from thence trav- 
eKng into G^ece, settled himself at last in 
Athens, where he was well received, and geoe- 
rally respected. At the end of Themistocles his 
life, Plutarch relates, that being young, he was 
a pensioner in the house of this Ammonius ; and 
in his Symposiaes he brings hire in disputing 
with his scholars, and giving them instruction : 
for the custom of those times was very much 
difliMrent firom these of ours, where the greatest 
part of our youth is spent in learning the words 
of dead languages. The Ghrecians, who thought 
aH barbarians but themselves, despised the use 
of foreign tongues ; so that the first elements of 
th^ir breeding was the knowledge of nature, and 
the accommodation of that knowledge, by moral 
precepts, to the service of the public, and the 
private offices of virtue : the masters employing 
one part of their time in reading to, and dis- 
ooorsing with, their scholars, and the rest in 
appointing them their several exercises either 
in oratory or philosophy, and setting them to 
declaim and to dispute amongst themselves. 
"By this liberal sort of education, study was so 
fitf fimn being a burden to them, that in a short 
time it became a habit; and philosophical ques- 
tions and criticisms of humanity were their 
usual recreations at their meals. Boys lived 
then as the better sort of men do now ; and their 
conversation was so well-bred and manly, that 
ihey did not plunge out of their depth into the 
workl, when they grew up, but slid easily into 
it, and found no alteration in their company. 
Amongst the rest, the reading and quotations of 
poets were not forgotten at their suppers, and in 
their walks ; but Homer, Euripides, and Sopho- 
cles, were the entertainment of their hours of 
freedom. Rods and fenllas were not used by 
Ammonius, as being propefly the punishment 
of slaves, and not the correction of ingenuous 
fireebom men ; at \«ast to be only exercised by 
parents, who had the power of life and death 
over their own children ; as appears by the ex- 
ample of this Ammonius, thus related by our 
author: 

M Our master," says he, ** one tiiae perceiv- 
ing, at his afternoon lecture, that some of his 
sc^lars had eaten more largely than W:ame 
the moderation of students, immediately com- 
manded one ofhis freedmen to take his own son, 
and scourge him in our sight ; because, said the 
philosopher, my youttg gentleman couM not eat 
his dinner without poignant sauce, or vinegar; 
and at the same time he cast his eye on i^ ef 



us ; so that every criminal was given to i 
stand, (hat he had a share in the i ' 
and (bat the punishment was as wcil dsserved hj 
aB the rest, liad the philosopher not known that 
it exceeded his commissioB to inflict iL* 

Plutarch, (herefore, having the assistanro oT 
sueh a master, in a few years advanced tn siiaii 
ration in knowledge ; and that without first trav- 
elling into foreign parte, or acquiring any fet^ 
eign tongue ; though the Roman langiwge at Ihaft 
time was not only vulgar in Rome itself, bat 
generally through the extent of thai vast einpiria, 
and in Greece, which was a nsesuber of it, air 
our author has remarked towards tha end ofhis 
Platonic Ctnestions. For, like a tioa phikvo- 
pber, who minded things, not words, he itntv* 
not even to cultivate his mother tongue with anj 
great exactness; and himself confesses, in thin 
beginning of Demosthenes his life, that during 
his abode in Italy, and at Rome, he had neither 
the leisure to study, nor so much as to eaarcisn 
the Roman language, (I supposa he means t» 
write in it, rather than to speak it,) as wA hy 
reason of the affairs he managed, as that hn 
might acquit himself to those wIk> were <j 
to be instructed by him in philosophy : ' 
that till the declination of his age, he k 
to be conversant in Latin books ; in readkif oT 
which it happened somewhat oddly to him, thai 
he learned not the knowledge of things by words^ 
but, l>y the understanding aii^ use he iMd of things 
attained to the knowlecQ^ of words which signi- 
fied them : just as Adam (setting aside divinn 
illumination) called the creatures by their proper 
names, by first understanding oftheir natorss. 
But for the delicacies of the tongue, the tnras oT 
the expressions, the figures and oonaexioas of 
words, in which consists the beauty of thai hu»- 
gnage, he plainly tells us, that though he ntaeh 
admired them, yet they required too great labov 
for a man in age, and phmged in business, i» 
attain perfectly ; which coo^sMnt I should be 
willing to believe from a phikisspber, if I did 
not consider that Dion Cassius, nay even Heco- 
dian and Appian after him, as weU as Polybiua 
before him, by writing the Roman History in 
the Oreek hinguage, had shown as maalfint a 
contempt of Latin, in respect of the other, aa 
Frenchmen now do of English, which they di»> 
dain to speak w^ile (hey live among us; bm, 
with great advantai^-e to their trivial conceptions, 
drawing the discourse into their own language, 
have learned to despise our belter thoughta, 
which must come defermed and lame in oanver- 
satiotk to them, as being transmitted in a toagun 
of which we are not masters. This is to arro- 
gate a superiority in nature over us, as undoubt- 
edly the Grecians did over their conquerors, bj 
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evttUishtng their lungimge for a standard; it 
being become bo mudi a mode to speak and 
write Greek in Tally's time, that with some in- 
dignation I have read his Epistlea to AtUcus, 
in which he desires to bare his own consulship 
written bj his friend in the Grecian language, 
which be afterwards performed himself; a Tain 
attempt, in my opinion, for any man to «*ndeaT- 
our to excel in a tongue which he was not bom 
to speak. This, thoufgh it be digression, yet 
desenres to be considered at more leisure ; for 
the honour of our wit and writings, which are of 
a more solid make than that of our neighbours, 
is concerned in it. 

But to return to Plutardi. As it was his 
good fortune to be moulded 6nit by masters the 
roost excellem in their kind, so it was his own 
virtue to suck in with an incredible desire, and 
earnest application of mind, their wise instruc- 
tions ; and it was also his p rudence so to man- 
age his health by moderation of diet and bod- 
ily exercise, as to presorre his parts without 
decay to a great old age ; to be lively and vigor- 
ous to the last, and to preserve himself to his 
own enjoyments, and to the profit of mankind : 
which was not difficult fur him to perform, hav- 
ing received from nature a constitution capable 
of labour, and from the domestic example uf his 
parents, a sparing sobriety of diet, a temperance 
in other pleasures, and, above all, a habitude of 
commanding his passions in order to his health. 
Thus principled and grounded, he considered 
with himself, that a larger communication with 
learned men was necessary for his accomplish- 
menc; and therefore, having a soul insatiable of 
knowledge^ and being ambitious to excel in all 
kinds of science, he took up a resolutioo to travel. 
Egypt was at chat time, as ibrtnerty it had been, 
famous for learning ; and probably the mysteri* 
ous n sss of their doctrine might tempt him, as it 
had done Pythagoras and others, to eonverae with 
the priesthood of that country, which appears to 
have been particularly his badness by the trea- 
tise of ** Isis and Osiris,*' which he has left us; 
in which be shows himself not meanly versed in 
the ancient theology and philosophy of those wise 
men. Prom Egypt returning into Greece, he 
visited io his way all the academies or schools 
of tha several philosophers, and gathered from 
theoi maoy of those obsenmtkios with which he 
has enriched posterity. 

Besides this, he applied himself with ettrsme 
diligence toooUeet not only all books which wera 
excellent in their kind, and already pubKshed, 
but also all sayings and diseoursss of wise men, 
whksh he had hewd in conversation, or which ha 
had reoeivad Chon others by iraditm ; at Uk»* 
wiaa tha rsearti aadfkto i iuiiit in fi m m i 



ed in cities which he bad visited in his travels, 
and which he afterwards scattered through his 
works. To which purpose ho took a particular 
journey to Sparta, to search the archives of that 
famous commonwealth, to understand thoroughly 
the model of their ancient government, their legis- 
lators^ their kmgs, and their Ephori ; digesting all 
their memorable deeds and sayings with so mudh 
care, that he has not omitted those even of their 
women, or their private soldiers ; together with 
their customs, their decrees, their ceremonies, 
and the manner of their public and private living, 
both in peace and war. The same methods ha 
also took in divers other commonwealdis, as hit 
Lives, and his Greek and Roman Clueslions, 
sufficiently testify. Without these helps, it had 
been impossible for him to leave in writing so 
many particular observations of men and man- 
ners, and as impossible to have gathered then 
without conversatim and commerce with the 
learned antiquaries of his time. To these h» 
added a curious collection of ancient statues, 
medals, inscriptions, and paintings, as also cf 
proverbial sayings, epigrams, epitaphs, apoph* 
thegms, and other ornaments of history, that ha 
might leavo nothing unswept behind him. And 
as he was continually in company with men of 
learning, in all professions, so his memory was 
always on the stretch to receive and lodge their 
discourses ; and his judgment perpetually eoK 
ployed in separating his notions, and distinguish* 
ing which were fit to be preserved, and which to 
be rejected. 

By benefit of this, in little time he enlarged 
his knowledge to a great extent in every science. 
Himself, in the beginning of the treatise which 
he has composed of Content and Peace of IVfind, 
makes meocion of those collectioos, or common- 
places, which he had long since drawn together 
for his own particular occasions ; and it is firon^ 
this rich cabinet that he has taken out those ex* 
ceVent pieces which he has distributed to posleiw 
ity, and which give as occasion to depk>re th# 
loss of the residue, which either the injury of 
time, or the negUgence of copiers, have denied 
to us. On this account, though wo need not 
doubt to give him this general cornmendation, 
that he was ignorant of no sort of learning, yat 
we may justly add this fttrther,-4hat whoevsr- 
will consider, through the whole body of hi» 
works, either the design, the method, or the coa-^ 
texture of his discourses, whether historieal ar 
moral, or questions of natural phitoanphy, tr 
solutions of problems mathematical ; whether Iw 
arraigns the opinions of other sseu, or esiablhfc 
OS the doctrines of his own ; in all these ktodi 
there will be found VoCh the harmony of avtfsr,«ii 
thehaiiityor^ " 
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coBvincingihis induetioiu so pleasant and a^eea- 
ble to all sorts of readers, that it must be acknow- 
ledged he was master of every subject which he 
treated, and treated none but what were improv- 
able to the benefit of instruction. For we may 
perceiTO in his writings the desire he had to im- 
print his precepts in the souls of his readers, and 
to lodge morality in families, nay even to exalt it 
to the thrones of sovereign princes, and to mako 
it the rule and measure of their government. 
Finding that there were many sects of philoso- 
phers then in vogue, he searched into the foun- 
dation of all their principles and opinions ; and 
not content with this disquisition, he traced 
them to their several fountains ; so that the Py- 
thaforeen. Epicurean, Stoic, and Peripatetic 
phi£)80phy, were fiimiliar to him. And though 
it may be easily observed, that he was chiefly 
inclined to follow Plato, whose memory he so 
nuch reverenced, that annually ho celebrated his 
birth-day, and also that of Socrates ; yet he mod- 
estly contained himself within the bounds of the 
latter academy, and was content, like Cicero, 
only to propound and weigh opinions, leaving 
the judgment of his readers free, without pre- 
suming to decide dogmatically. Yet it is to be 
coofoMed, that in the midst of this moderation 
he opposed the two extremes of the Epicurean 
and Stoic sects; both which he has' judiciously 
combated in several of his treatises, and both up- 
on the same account,7-because they pretend too 
much to certainty in their dogmas, and to impose 
them with too great arrogance ; which he, who, 
foUowing the Academists, doubted more and pre- 
tended less, was no way able to support. The 
Pyrrhonians, or grosser sort of Skeptics, who 
bring all certainty in question, and startle even 
at the notions of common sense, appeared aa 
absurd to him on the other side ; for there is a 
kind of positiveness in granting nothing to be 
more likely on one part than on another, which 
his Academy avoided by inclining the balance 
to that hand where the most weighty reasons, 
«nd probability of truth, were visible. The 
moral philosophy, therefore^ was his chiefest aim, 
beoause the principles of it admitted of less 
doubt ; and because they were most conducing 
to the benefit of human life. For, after the 
example of Socrates, he had found, that the spec- 
ulations of natural philosophy were more de- 
lightful than solid and profitable ; that they were 
ahitruse and thorny, and much of sophisra in the 
solution of appearances :^that the mathematics, 
Meed, could reward his pains with many de- 
monstrations, but though they made him wiser, 
they made him not more virtuous, and therefore 
attained not the end of happiness: for which 
reaaoo, though he had &r advanced ia that 



study, yet he made it but bis recreatioD, not hm 
busmess. Some problem of it was his usual 
divertisement at supper, which he minted also 
with pleasant and more light discourses; lor ha 
was no sour philosopher, but passed his time as 
merrily as he couM, with reference to virtue. 
He forgot not to be {feasant while he instrueled* 
and entertained his fi-iends with so much cheer- 
fulness and good humour, that his leammg was 
not nauseotn to them ; neither were they afraid 
of his company another time. He was not so 
austere as to despise riches, but being in p osse s 
sion of a large fortune, he lived, thou^ not splen- 
didly, yet plentifully ; and suffered not hii friends 
to want that part of his estate which he thought 
superfluous to a philosopher. 

The religion he professed, to speak the worst 
of it, was heathen. I say, the reKgion he fre> 
/essed ; for it is no way probable that so great a 
philosopher, and so wise a man, ahould belieTO 
the superstitions and fopperies of Paganism ; bat 
that he accommodated himself to the use and 
received customs of his country. He was in- 
deed a priest of Apollo, as himself acknowledges; 
but that proves him not to have been a Po^ 
theist. 

I have ever thought, that the wise men in aU 
ages have not much differed in their opinions of 
religion ; I mean, as it is grounded oo human 
reason : for reason, as far as it is right, must be 
tho same in all men ; and truth being but one, 
tJiey must consequently think in the same train. 
Thus it is not to be doubted but the religion of 
Socrates, Plato, and Plutarch, was not different 
in the main ; who doubtless believed in the iden- 
tity of one Supreme Intelleotual Being, which 
we call God. But because they who have 
writton the Life of Plutarch in other languages, 
are contented barely to assert that our author 
believed one God, without quoting those passap- 
ges of his which would clear the point, I will 
give you two of them, amongst many, in his 
" Morals." The first is in his book of the 
Cessation of Oracles; where arguing against 
the Stoics, (in behalf of the Platonisto,) who 
disputed against the plurality of worUt with this 
argument,—" That if there were many worlds, 
how then could it come to pass that there was 
one only Fate, and one Providence to guide 
them all? (for it was granted by the Platonists 
that there was but one ;) and why should not 
many Jopiters or gods be necessary for govern- 
ment of many worlds?" To this Plutarch an- 
swers, — " That this their captious question was 
but trying : for where is the necessity of suppo- 
sing many Jupiters for this plurality of worlds, 
when one excellent Being, endued with mind 
and reason, such as he ii s£iMn we aeknowledfa 
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to be the Father and Loid of all thiogs, is auffi- 
cieot to direct and rule these worlds ; whereas 
if there were more Supreme Agents, their de- 
crees must still be the more absurd and contra- 
dictious to one another.** I pretend not this 
passage to be translated word for word, but it is 
the sense of the whole, though the order of the 
sentence be inverted. The other is more plain ; 
it is in his comment on the word ki, or those 
two letters inscribed on the gates of the temple 
at Delphos ; where, baring given the several 
opinions concerning it, as nrst, that d signifies 
ifi because all the questions which were made 
to AdoIIo began with (f: as suppose they asked, 
— .(^the Grecians should overcome the Persians, 
^ffnuch a marriage should come to pass, &c. ; 
and afterwards, that d might signify <Aoii orf, 
as the second person of the present tense of ti/^i, 
intimating thereby the being or perpetuity of be- 
ing belonging to Apollo, as a god (in the same 
sense that God expressed himself to Moses,— I 
AM fuMth sent thee :) Plutarch subjoins, (as in- 
clming to this latter opinion,) these following 
words : — ** d tv (says he) signifies, thou art one, 
for there are not many deities, but only one :" 
Continues, " I mean not one in the aggregate 
sense, as we say^one army, or one body of 
men, constituted of many individuals, but that 
which is, must of necessity be one ; and to be, 
implies to be one. One is that which is a sim- 
ple being, uncompounded, or free from mixture ; 
therefore to be one in this sense, is only coiMis- 
tent with a nature pure in itself, and not capa^ 
ble of alteration or decay." 

That he was no Christian, is manifest ; yet 
he is nowhere found to have spoken with con- 
tumely of our religion, like the other writers of 
his age and those who succeeded him. The- 
odoret says of him, " That he had heard of our 
holy gospel, and inserted many of our sacred 
mysteries in his works ;" which we may easily 
believe, (because the Christian churches were 
then spread in Greece, and Pliny the younger was 
at the same time conversant amongst them in 
Asia,) though that part of our authors woriu is 
not now extant, from whence Theodoret might 
gather those passages. But we need not wonder 
that a philosopher was not easy to embrace the 
divine mysteries of our faith. A modem God, 
as our Saviour was to him, was of hard diges- 
tion to a man, who probably despised the vani- 
ties and fabulous relations of all the old. Be- 
sides, a crucified Saviour of mankind ; a doc- 
trine attested by illiterate disciples ; the andior 
of it a Jew, whose nation at that time was des- 
picable, and his doctrine but an innovation 
among that despised people, to which the learn- 
ed of his own country gave no credit, ud which 



the magistrates of his nation punished with as 
ignominious death ; the scene of his miracl«» 
acted in an obscure comer of the worki; his 
being from eternity, yet bora in time; hkr 
resurrection and ascension ; these, and manj 
more particulars, might easily choke the faith 
of a philosopher, who believed no nu)re than what 
he could deduce firom the principles of nattve ; 
and that too with a doubtful academical assent, 
or rather an inclination to assent to probability, 
which he judged was wanting in this new reU« 
gion. These circumstances considered, though 
they {dead not an absolute invincible ignoranoo 
in his behalf yet they amount at least to a 
degree of it: for either he thought them not 
worth weighing, or rejected them when weigh* 
ed; and in both cases he must of necessity 
be ignorant, because he coukl not know with* 
out revelation, and the revelation was not to 
him. 

But leaving the soul of Plutarch, with oar 
charitable wishes, to his Maker, we can only 
trace the rest of his opinions in religion firom 
his philosof^y, which we have said in the gene- 
ral to be Platonic ; though it cannot also be de- 
nied, that there was a tincture in it of the Else* 
tic sect, which was begun by Potamon under the 
empire of Augustus, and which selected from 
all the other sects what seemed most probable 
in their opinions, not adhering singularly to any 
of them, nor rejecting every thing. I will only 
touch his belief of spirits. In his two Treatise* 
of Oracles, the one concerning the reason of 
their cessation, the other inquiring why they 
were not given in verse, as in former times, he 
seems to assert the Pythagorean doctrine of 
transmigration of souls. We have formerly 
shown, Uiat he owned the unity of a Grodhead, 
whom, according to his attributes, he calls by 
several names ; as Jupiter, from bis almighty 
power ; Apollo^ from his wisdom ; and so of the 
rest; but, under him, he places those beings 
whom he styles Grenii, or Demons, of a middln 
nature betwixt divine and human: fur he thinks 
it absurd, that there should be no mean betwixt 
the two extremes of an immortal and a mortal 
being ; that there cannot be in nature so vast » 
flaw, without some intermedial kind of life, par* 
taking of them both. As, therefore, we find ths 
intercourse betwixt the soul and body to bs 
made by the animal spirits, so^ betwixt divini^ 
and humanity, there is this species of demoas, 
who, having first been men, and fbllowing tb» 
strict rales of virtue, had purged off the grosM 
ness and feculency of their earthly being, ars 
exalted into these genii, and are from thence either 
raised higher into an ethereal life, if they ttiU eoiH 
tinue virtuous, or tumbled down again into OMir* 
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tal IndtM, and ainking into flesh, after they have 
iMt that purity wbiefa coBatitoted their giorious 
being. And this sort of genii are thoM, wbo^ 
«■ our author imaginet, presided ever oracles ; 
■pnita which have so much of their terrestrial 
principlee remaining in them, as to be sobject 
to passions and inclinations ; usually b e n e fi cent, 
•ometimes raalerolent, to mankind, according as 
tbey refine tbemselres^ or gather dross, and are 
<iedining into mortal bodies. The cessation, or 
rather the decrease of oradee, (for some of them 
were still remaining in Plutarch's time,) he 
attributes either to the death of those demons, 
(as appears by the story of the Egyptian Tha* 
BMis, who was commanded to declare that the 
freat god Pan was dead,^ or to their forsaking 
of thoea places where they formerly gave out 
<beir oracles, firom whence ihey were driven by 
Urongnr genii into banishmeut for a certain 
revolution of ages. Of this hst nature was the 
war of the giants against the gods ; the dispos- 
MfliioB of Saturn by Jupiter: the baniahmeot of 
ApoUo firom heaven ; the fall of Vulcan, and 
many others ; all which, according to our author, 
were the bailies of theee genii, or demons, 
•flnngst themsdvos. But supposing, as Plu- 
tarch evidently does, that these spirits adminis- 
tered, under the Supreme Being, the affairs of 
■MO, taking care of the virtuous, punishing the 
bad| and sometimes communicating with the 
best, (aa particularly the geniua of Sooratea al- 
waya warned him of approaching dangera, and 
taught him to avoid them,) I cannot but wonder, 
that every one who has hitherto written Plu- 
tarch's life, and particularly Rualdus, the roost 
knowing of them all, should so confidently aP* 
firm, that these oracles were given by bad spirits 
aeoordiog to Plutarch. As Christians, indeod, we 
may think them so ; but that Plutarch so thought, 
is a most apparent falsehood. It is enough, 
to convince a reasonable man, that our author, 
in his old age, (and tluit then he doted not we 
may see by the Treatise he has written, that old 
■Mn ought to have the management of public 
aliairs,) I aay, that then he initiated himself 
in the sacred rites of Delphos, and died, for 
aught we know, Apollo's priest. Now, it is 
not to be imagined that he thought the god he 
served a cacoderoon, or, as we call him, a devil. 
Nothing could be farther from the opinion and 
{Mttctice of this holy philosopher than so gross 
an impiety. The story of the Pythias or 
Prieatess of A polio, which he relates immediately 
before the ending of that Treatise concerning 
the Ceesation of Oracles, confirms my assertion, 
father than shakes it ; for it ia there delivered, 
** That going with great reluctation into the sa- 
cred place to be inspired, she came out fiMiming 



at the mouth, her eyes goggKag, her breast hear- 
ing, her voice undistinguishable and shrill, as IT 
she had an earthquake within her, labouring for 
vent ; and, in short, that thus tonnented witb 
the fod, whom ahe waa not able to 8uppor^ whm 
died distracted in a fow daya after.'* For be bad 
aaid before, " that the divineress eoght to havn 
no perturbationa of mind, or impure paasioasy at 
the time when she was to consult the ocade ; 
and if she had, she was no more fit to be iaapir* 
ed, than an institiment untuned to render a 
harnonioua sound." And he gives ua to son- 
pect, by what he aaya at the doseof ihia relation 
" that this Pythias had not lived chtstdj for 
some time before it." So that her death ap- 
pears more like a punishment inflicted for knae 
living by some holy power, than the mere n^ 
lignancy of a spirit delighted nativaUy m mia- 
chief.— There is another observatioa, which 
indeed comes nearer to their purpose^ whicli I 
will digress so far as to relate, because it aom^ 
what appertains to our own country : — *< There 
are many islands (says he) which lie scattered 
about Britain, after the manner of our Sporadas. 
They are unpeopled, and some of them ara 
called the islands of the Heroes, or the GeniL 
One Demetrius was sent by the emperor [who, 
by computation of the time, must either be Ca- 
ligula or Claudius] to diecover tboee parts ; and 
arriving at one of the islands, next adjoiniaK to 
the fore-mentioned, which was inhabitod by 
some few Britons, (but those held sacred and 
inviolable by all their countrymen,) immediato- 
ly after his arrival, the air grew black and 
troubled, strange apparitions were seen, the 
winds raised a tempest, and fiery spouU, or 
whirlwinds, appeared dancing towards the earth. 
When these prodigies were ceased, the island- 
ers informed him, that some one of the aerial 
beings, superior to our nature, then ceased to 
live. For as a taper, while yet burning affords 
a pleasant harmless light, but is noisome and oA 
fonsive when extinguished, so those heroes shine 
benignly on us, and do us good ; but at their 
death turn all things topsyturvy, raise up tem- 
pests, and infect the air with pestilential va- 
pours." By those holy and inviolable men« 
there is no question but he means our Druids, 
who were nearest to the Pythagoreans of anj 
sect ; and thi^ opinion of the genii might proba- 
bly be one of theirs. Yet it proves not that 
all demons were thus maliciotis; only thoso 
who were to be condemned hereafter into hu- 
man bodies, for their misdemeanours in their 
aerial being. 

But it is time to leave a subject so very &n- 
ciful, and so little reasonable as this. I am apt 
to imagine the luitural vapours arising in tha 
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«AV« wiiera di« temple afterwarde was built, 
aright work upon the spirits of those who eoter- 
od the holy place, (as they did on the shepherd 
Coretss, who first found it out hy accident,) and 
indine them to enthusiasm and prophetic mad- 
ness : that, as the strength ofthoae vapours di« 
ninished, (which were generally in caToms, as 
thai ofMopsDs, ofTropbooius, and this ofDel- 
phos,) so the iaspiration decreased by the same 
measures; that they happened to be stronger 
when they killed the Pythias, who being con- 
scious of this, wss so imwilUng to enter ; that 
the oracles ceased to be given in verse, when 
poets ceased ta be the priests ; and that the genius 
of Socrates (whom he confessed never to have 
seen, but only to have heard inwardly, and nn- 
perceived by others) was no more than the 
strength of bis imagination ; or to speak in die 
language of a Christian Platooist, his guardian 
angel. 

I pretend not to an exactness of method in 
this Life, which I am forced to collect by 
patches firom several authors, and therelbre 
without much regard to the connnexion of timea, 
which are so unctftain. 

I will in the next place, speak of his mar- 
riage. His wife's name, her parentage, and 
dowry, are nowhere mentioned by him, or any 
other, nor in what part of his age he married { 
though it is probable in the flower of it. Bat 
RuaUus has ingeaiously gathered, from a con- 
vincing circumstance, that she was called Ti- 
raoxena; because Plutarch, in a consofaUocy 
letter to her, occasioned by the death of their 
daughter, in her infimcy, uses these words: — 
'*Your Tioiozena is deprived, by death, of small 
enjoyments ; for the things she knew were of 
small moment, and she could be delighted only 
with trifles." Now, it appears by the letter, 
that the name of this daughter was the same 
with her mother's; therefore it could be no 
other than Tiroosena. Her knowledge, her 
conjugal virtues, her abhorrency from the vani- 
ties of her sex, and from superstition, her grav- 
ity in behaviour, and her constancy in sup- 
porting the kMS of children, are likewise cele- 
brated by our author. No other wife of Phi- 
tarch is fo«md mentioned, and therefore we may 
conclude he bad no more, by the same reason 
for which we judge that he had no other master 
than Aounonius ; because it is evident he was 
•o grateful in his nature, that he would have 
preserved their memory. 

The number of hischiklren was at least five, 
so many being mentioned by him. Four of them 
were sons; of the other sex only Timoseaa, 
who died at two years old, as is msnifest from 
<he epistle above mentkned. The French traia- 



lator, Amiot, from whom our oki EngKsh transla- 
tion of the *' Lives" was made, supposes him to 
have had another daughter, where he speaks of 
his son-in-law, Crato. But the word ya nfi f^ S t 
which Plutarch there uses, is of a larger signi- 
ficatien ; for it may as well be expounded father- 
in-law, his wife's brother, or his sister's hus- 
band, as Budmus notes : this I the rather men- 
tion, because the samf Amiot is tasked for an 
infinite number of mistakes by bis own country- 
men of the present age, which is enou^ to rec- 
ommend this translation of our author into the 
English tongue, being not from any copy, but 
from the Greek original. Two other sons of 
Plutarch were already deceased before Timos- 
ena ; his eUest, Autobulus, mentioned in his 
Symposiacs, and another, whose name is not 
recorded. The youngest was called Charoa« 
whoabodiedinhwinfoncy. The two remain- 
ing are supposed to have survived him: the 
name of one was Plutarch, after his own : and 
that of the other Lamprias, so called in mem- 
ory of his grandfather. This was he, of al 
his chiklren, who seem to have inherited his 
frtlwr's philosophy ; and to him we owe the 
Table, or Catakgue, of Plutarch's writings, 
and perhaps also the Apophthegms. His 
nephew, but whether by his brother or sister 
remains uncertain, was Sextus ChieroneuB, 
who was much honoured by that learned em- 
peror, Marcus Aurelius, and who Uught higk 
the Greek tongue, and the principles of philos^ 
phy. This emperor professing Stoicism, (af 
appears by his writings,) inclines us to believe, 
that our Sextus Chcroneus was of the Stoic 
sect ; and consequently, that the workl has gei»> 
orally been mistaken in supposing him to have 
been the same roan with Sextus Empiricus, the 
Skeptic, whom Suidas plainly tells us to have 
been an African. Now, Empiricus could not 
but be a Skeptic, for-he opposes all dogmatists, 
and particularly them. But I heard it first ol^ 
served by an ingenious and learned old gentU- 
man, lat^y deceased, that many of Mr. Hobbes 
his seeming new opinions, are gathered from 
those which Sextus Empiricus exposed. Th» 
book is extant, and I refer the curious to it, not 
pretending to arraign or to excuse him. 

Some think the famous critic, Longinus, was 
of Plutarch's fiimiiy, descended from a sister 
of his ; but the proofii are so weak, that I wiB 
not insert them : they may both of them rely on 
their proper merits, and stand not in want of a 
relation to each other. 

It is needless to insist on his behaviour in 
his family. His love to his wife, his indulgcaea 
to his chiklren, his care of their educatio% art 
all manifest in that part of his works, whidi ii 
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called hii " Morals.** Other parts of his dispo- 
ritioahave been touched already; as, that he 
was courteous and humane to all men, free from 
ineonstancy, anger, and the desire of revenge ; 
which qualities of his, as they hare been praised 
by the authority of other writers, may also be 
recommended from his own testimony of him- 
self: — " I had rather (says he) be forgoUen in 
the memory of men, and that it should be said, 
there neither is, nor was, a man called Plu- 
tarch, than they should report, — This Plutarch 
was unconstant, changeable in his temper, 
prone to anger and revenge on the least occa- 
sions.*' — What he was to his slaves, you may 
believe from this ; that, in general, he accuses 
those masters of extreme hardness and injustice, 
who use men like oxen, and sell them in their 
age when they can drudge no longer. " A man 
(says he) of a merciful disposition, ought not 
to retrench the fodder from his cattle, nor the 
provender from his horses, when they can work 
no longer, but to cherish them when worn <Hit 
and old." Yet Plutarch, though he knew how 
to moderate his anger, was not, on the contrary, 
■abject to an insensibility of wrongs; nor so 
remiss in exacting duty, or so tame in suffering 
the disobedience of his servants, that he could 
'not correct, when they deserved it ; as is mani- 
lest from the following story, which Aulus 
Gellios had from the mouth of Taurus the phi- 
loaopher, concerning him: *' Plutarch had a 
certain slave, a saucy, stubborn kind of fellow ; 
in a word, one of those pragmatical servants, 
who never make a fruit, but they give a rea* 
Mm for it. His justifications one time would 
not serve his turn, but his master commanded 
him to be stripped, and that the law should 
be laid on his backside. He no sooner felt 
the smart, but he muttered that he was un- 
justly punished, and that he had done nothing to 
deserve the scourge. At last he began to bawl 
out louder; and leaving off hb groaning, his 
sighs, and his lamentations, to argue the matter 
with more show of reason ; and, as under such 
a master he must needs have gainsd a smatter- 
ing of learning, he cried out, that Plutarch was 
not the philosopher he pretended himself to be ; 
that he had heard him waging war against all 
the passions, and maintaining, that anger was 
unbecoming a wise man; nay, that he had 
written a particular treatise in commendation 
of clemency : that therefore he contradicted his 
precepts by his practices, since, abandoning 
himself over to his choler, he exercised such in- 
human cruelty on the body of his fellow-creature. 
"How is this, Mr. Varlet, (answered Plu- 
tarch,) by what signs and tokens can you prove 
I am m passion ? b it by my countenance, my 



voice, the colour of my face, by my wwds, or 
by my gestures, that you have disooversd thai 
my fury? I am not of opinionlhat my eyas 
sparkle, that I foam at mouth, that I gauk my 
teeth, or that my voice is mor» vehameot, or 
that my colour is eithei more pale or more rad 
than at other times; that I either Aikm <m 
stamp with madness ; that I say ur do any thing 
unbecoming a philosopher. These, if yoA 
know them not, are the symptoms of a nan in* 
rage. In the mean, (turning to the officer who 
scourged him,) while he and I dispute this mat- 
ter, mind you your business on his back." 

His love to his friends, and his gratitnds to 
his benefactors, are everywhere obsenralils in 
his dedications of his several wocks ; and tha 
particular treatises he has written to tiiem oa 
several occasions, are all suitable either to tho 
characters of the men, or to their preseoi 
condition, and the circumsfances under iRHuch 
they were. His love to his country is from 
hence conspicuous, that he professes to havo 
written the life of LucuUus, and to have pro- 
served the memory of his actions, because of' 
the favours he conferred on the city of Chmro* 
nea; which, though his country received so long 
before, yet he thought it appertained to him to 
repay them, and took an interest in their ac* 
knowledgment : as also, that he vindicated tlM 
BflBotians from the calumnies of Herodotni, tho 
historian, in his book concerning the malignitr 
of that author. In which it is observable, thait 
his zeal to his country transported him too fiu> ; 
for Herodotus had said no more of them than 
what was generally held to be true in all ages, 
concerning the grossness of their wits, their 
voracity, and those other national vices which 
we have already noted on this account ; there* 
fore, Petrarch has accused our author of the 
same malignity for which he taxed Herodotus.. 
But they may both stand acquitted on different 
accounts: Herodotus for having given a true 
character of the Thebans, and Phitarch for en- 
deavouring to palliate the vices of a people fitNn 
whom he was descended . The rest of his man- 
ners, without entering into particulars, were un- 
blamable, if we excuse a little proneness to so-^ 
perstition, and regulating his actions by his 
dreams. But how far this will bear an accuse^ 
tion, I determine not; though TuUy has endeav-^ 
owed to show the vanity of dreams in his 
*' Treatise of Divinations," whither I refer the 
curious. 

On what occasion he repaired to Rome, at 
what time of his age he came thither, how long 
he dwelt there, how ofren he was there, and in 
what year he returned to his own country, are 
an uncertain. This we know, that when Nero^ 
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WM in Greece, which was in his eleventh and 
twelfth yean, our author was at Delphos, under 
Anunonius, his master, as appears by the dis- 
putation then managed, concerning the inscrip- 
tion of the two letters, x, i. Nero not living 
long afterwards, it is almost indisputable that he 
came not to Home in all his reign, it is im- 
probable thai he would undertake the voyage 
during the troublesome times of Galba, Otho, 
and Viteilius : and we are not cerUin that he 
lived in Rome in the empiie of Vespasian. 
Yei we may guess, that the mildness of this 
emperor's dominion, his &me, and the virtues 
of his son Titus, assumed into the empire after- 
wards by his Dither, might induce Plutarch, 
amongst other considerations, to take this jour- 
ney in his time. It is argued from the follow- 
ing story, related by himself, that he was at 
Rome either in the joint reign of the two Ves- 
pasians, or at least in that orihe survivor Titus. 
He says, then, in his last book concerning Cu- 
riosity, — *' Reasoning, or rather reading once at 
Rome, Aruieaus Rusticus, the same man whom 
afterwards Domitian put to death out of envy 
to his glory, stood hearkening to me amongst my 
auditors. It so happened, tlutt a soldier, having 
letters for him from the emperor, [who was 
either Titus or his father Vespasian, as Rual- 
dus thinks,] broke through the crowd, to deliver 
him those letters from the emperor. Observing 
this, I made a pause in my dissertation, that 
Rusticus might have the leisure to read the 
mandate which was sent him ; but he absolutely 
refused to do it, neither would he be entreated 
to break the seals, till I had wholly made an end 
of my speech, and dismissed the company." 
Now I suppose the stress of the argument, to 
prove that this emperor was not Domitian, liea 
only in this clause, " whom Domitian afterwards 
put to death;" but I think it rather leaves it 
doubtful; for they might be Doroitian's letters 
which he then received ; and consequently he 
might not come to Rome till the reign of that 
emperor. This Rusticus was not only a learned 
but a good man. He had been trilmne of the 
people under Nero, was praotor in the time of 
Viteilius, and sent ambassador to the forces 
raised under the name of Vespasian, to pei> 
made them to a peace. What offices he bore 
afterwards, we know not ; bat the cause of his 
death, besides the envy of Domitian to his 
fame, was a certain book, or some Commen- 
taries of his, wherein he had praised (oo much 
the sanctity of Thrasea Petus, whom Nero had 
murdered ; and the praise of a good citizen was 
insupportable to the tyrant ; being, I suppose, 
exasperated further by some reflections of Rmh 
ticus, who coidd not eommend Thraaeai bat at 



the same time he must inveigh against the op- 
pressor of the Roman liberty. 

That Plutarch was married in his ovm country 
and that before lie came to Rome, is probable* 
That the fame of him was come before him, by 
reason of some part of his works already pub- 
lished, is also credible, because he had so great 
resort of the Roman nobility to hear him read 
immediately, as we believe, upon his coming : 
that he was invited thither by the correspoiMl- 
ence he had with Sossius Senecio, might be 
one reason of bis undertaking that journey, it 
almost undeniable.'*' It likewise appears he 
was divers limes at Rome ; and perhaps, be- 
fore he came to inhabit there, might make ac- 
quaintance with this worthy man, Senecio, to 
whom he dedicated almost all these Lives of 
Greeks and Romans. I say almost all, because 
one of them, namely, that of Aratus, is inscribed 
in most express words to Polycrates, the Sicyo- 
nian, the great-grandson of the said Aratus. 
This worthy patron and friend of Plutarch, 
Senecio, was four limes consul : the first time 
in the short reign of Cocceius Nerva, a virtu- 
ous and a learned emperor ; which opinion I 
rather follow than that of Aurelius Cassiodonw, 
who puis back his consulship into the last of 
DcMuitian, because it is not prdiable that vicious 
tyrant should exalt to that dignity a roan of vifw 
tue. This year falls in with the year of Christ 
ninely-nine. 

But the great inducement of our author to 
this journey was certainly the desire he had to 
lay in materials for his Roman Lives : ihat was 
the design which he had formed early, and on 
which be had resolved to build his fame. Ac- 
cordingly, we have observed thai he had trav- 
elled over Greece, to peruse the archives <^ 
every city, that he might be able to write prop- 
erly not only the lives of his Grecian wortliies, 
but the laws, the customs, the rites, and cere- 
monies of every place; which, that he might 
treat with the same mastery of skill, when he 
came to draw his paballkls of the Romans, 
he took the invitation of his friends, and par- 
ticularly of our Sossius Senecio, to visit this 
mistress of the world, this imperial city of Rome ; 
and, by the favour of many great and learned 
men then living, to search the records of the cap-^ 
itol, and the l^raries, which might furnish hun 
wiih instruments for so noble an undertaking. But 
that this may not seem to be my own bars 
opinion, or that of any modern author whom I 
follow, Plutarch himself has delivered it as his 
motive, in the Life of Demosthenes. Th» 
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This sentence is unframmatlcal, as has bee* 
observed bj Mr. BIslone. Perhaps we ought to read. 
**tbathewaslnvltedthtaisr{sn4llks<.'> ^ 
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words are tbeM: ** Wbotoerer denfoi to write 
« history, (which it is impossible to form to 
anj excelleocy Irom those materials that are 
teady at hand, or to take from oommoa report 
while he sits lazily ai home in his own study, 
Iwt must of necessity be gathered from foreign 
observations, and the scattered writings of va- 
rious authors,) it concerns him to take up his 
habitation in some renowned and popoknis city, 
where he may command all sorts of books, and 
be acquainted also with such particulars as have 
escaped the pens of writers, and are only ei^ 
tant in the memories of men. Let him inquire 
diligently, and weigh judickNisly what he hears 
and reads, lest he publish a lame work, and 
l>e destitute of those helps which are required 
to its perfSsction." It is then most probable, 
that he passed hu days at Rome in reading 
fibikwophy of all kinds to the Roman nobility, 
who frequented his house, and heard him as if 
there were somewhat more than human in his 
words ; and his nights, which were his only 
hours of priTate study, in searching and exam- 
ining records coooeming Rome. Not hut that 
lie was iotrusted also with the management of 
poblic affairs in the empire, during his resi^ 
«en% in the metropolis ; which may be made 
oat by what Suidas relates of bim : — ** Plu- 
tardi,'' says he, '* lived in the time of Trajan, 
and abo before his reign. That emperor be- 
stowed on him the dignity of consul ; [though 
the Gheek, I suppose, will bear, that be made 
him consul with himself, at least transferred 
that honour on him :] an edict was also made 
in favour of him, that the maghtratea or officers 
of niyria should do nothing in that province 
without the knowledge and approbation of Plu- 
tarch." Now, it is my particular guess, (for I 
have not read it anywhere,) that Plutarch had 
the affairs of IWyria, now called Sclavooia, 
recommended to him, because Trajan, we know, 
had wars on that side the entire with Deceba- 
his, king of Dacia ; after whose defeat and death, 
the province of Illyria might stand in need of 
Plutarch's wisdom to compose and civilize it. 
But this is only hinted as what possibly might 
be the reason of our philosopher's superintend- 
ency in those quarters, which the French au- 
thor of his life seems to wonder at, as having 
no relation either to Gheroneaor Greece. 

When he was first made known to Trajan is 
like the rest uncertain; or by what means, 
whether by Senecio, or any other, he was intro- 
duced to his acquaintance ; but it is most likely 
that Trajan, then a private man, was one of his 
auditors, amongst others of the nobility of Rome. 
It b also thought, this wise emperor made use 
of him in all his coancils ; and that the happi- 



BssB which attended him in hia _ ^ 

together with the administration of the gor* 
enmient, which in all his rsign was jost and 
rogoiar, proceeded from the insCnictioiia whiiii 
wen given him by Plutarch, 
berisasis, who lived above, six \ 
ago, has transcribed a letter, written, an he i 
posed, by our author to that emperor, 
be bad it, is not known, nor the origiaai ha 
Greek to be produced ; butitpasaedforfeaoHa 
ia that age, and if not Plutarch's, is at laaat 
worthy dT him, and what might wall be aap- 
pooed a man of bis character wodd writa ; 6r 
which rsaaon I have here traasfauW it. 

PLIFTAaCH TO TMAJAM. 

*< I am satisfied that your modesty woilhtBQt 
the empire, which yet you have always sttaUad 
to deserve by the exoeUeooy of your ■aa se ia ; 
and by so much the more are you ntiiisiajil 
worthy of this honour, by bow much yon ara 
flree from the ambition of desiring it. I tbara- 
fore congratulate both your virtue and oiy owa 
good fortune, if at least your future go ve rau w a C 
shall prove answerable to your fonnernerit ; 
otherwise you have involved yourself In dan- 
gers, and I shall in&UiUy be subject to the een- 
sures of detracting tongues; becanse Roma 
win never support an emperor imworthy of bar, 
and the faults of the scholar will be upbraided 
to the master. Thus Seneca is reproached, 
and bis fame still suffers, for the vices of Nero. 
The miscarriages of Q,ointilian*s scholars hava 
been thrown on him ; and even Socrates himtdf 
is not free from the imputation of remissness on 
the account of his pupil, Alcibiades. But yoa 
will certainly administer all things as hrronaa 
you, if you still continue what you are ; if you 
recede not from yourself, if you begin at home, 
and lay the foundation of government on the 
command of your own passions ; if you raabe 
virtue the scope of all your actions, they will all 
proceed in hannony and order. I have set 
before you the fbrco of laws and civil constitii- 
tions of your predecessors, which if you imitate 
and obey, Plutarch is then your guide of limg ; 
if otherwise, let this present letter be my testi- 
mony against you, that you shall not ruin the 
Roman empire under the pretence of the ooiui- 
sel and authority of Plutarch.*'* 

It may bo conjectured, and with some show 
of probability, from hence, that our author not 

* The authenticity of this letter has been doubted. 
Its dlcutorial tone certainlj rather resembles the 
forfery of some pedant, assuminK the character of 
a great man. than that of a sage addresslnf aoOD- 
quenng emperor. 
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«Bl7 eoUectad hii materials, but alao ntada a 
roofb «lraft of amny of tbaae parallel Lives at 
Rome ; ami that he raad theas to Trajan for hk 
iBatruetion in government: and bo nmch the 
rather I beliere it, becauae all hiatoriaaa agree 
thai thia emperor, though naturallj prudent and 
udiDed to virtue, had more of the soldier than 
the acholar fin his education, beibre he had the 
happiness to know Pkitareh ; (or which reason 
the Roman Livea, and the inspection into an- 
cient laws, might be of necessary use to bis 



And now ior the time of our author's abode 
in the imperial city : if he came so early aa 
Vespasian, and departed not tiU Trajanhi death, 
as is generally thought, he might oontinoe in 
Italy near forty years. This is more certain, 
because gathered from hiniMlfr-that hisiLivea 
were abmiat the latest of his works ; and there- 
fore we may well conclude, that having mod- 
elled but not finished them at Rome, he aAer^ 
wards reeumed the work in his own country ; 
which peHbding in his oM age, he dedicated to 
his friend Seneoio, still living, as appears by 
what he has written in the proem to his Lives. 

The desire of visiting his own country, so 
natural to all men, and the approaches of old 
H** i^ ^ could not be much less than six- 
ty,) and perhaps also the death of Trajan, pre- 
vailed with him at last to leave Italy ; or, if you 
will have it in his own words, **he was not 
willing his little city should be one the lest by 
liis absence.*' After bis return, be was, by the 
unanimous consent of his citixens, chosen Arw 
ebon, or chief magistrate of Chnronea, and not 
long after admitted himself in the number of 
Apollo's priests; in both which employments 
be seems to have continued till his death, of 
which we have no particular account, either af 
to the manner of it, or the year ; only it is evi- 
dent that he lived to a great old age,* always 
continuing his studios. That he died a natural 
death, is only presumed, because any violent 
neeidem to so famous a man would Iwve been 
veoorded ; and fan whatsoever reign he deceased, 
the days of tyranny were overpassed, and there 
was then a golden series of emperors, every one 
emulating his predecessor's virtues. 

Thus I have collected from Plutarch himself, 
and from the best author*, what was meet re- 
markable concerning him ; in performing which, 
I have laboured under so many uncertainties, 
that I have not been able to satisfy my own 
curiosity, any more than that of others. It b 
the life of a philosopher, not varied with aoci- 

* Plutarch Is sakl to ^ave dted In the reign of An- 
%omlom Plus, A. D. I4t^ agarl ninety jsais. 



denu to divert the reader ; UMre pleasant 6r 
himself to live, than lor a historian to deaeribe. 
Thoee works of his which are irrecoverably loat, 
are named in the catalogue made by his aop, 
Laroprias, which you will find in the Paris ed^ 
tioo, dedicated to King Louis the Thirteenth. 
But it is small comfort to a merchant to peruse 
his bill of freight, when he is certain his ship is 
cast away: moved by the like reason, I have 
omitted that ungrateful task. Yet that the 
reader may not be imposed on in those which 
yet remain, it ia but reasonable to let him 
know, that the Lives of Hannibal and Scipio, 
though they pass with the ignorant for genuine, 
are only the forgery of Donato Acciaiolo, a 
Fbrentine. He pretends to have translated 
them from a Greek manuaeript, which none of 
the learned have ever seen, either before or sinee. 
But the cheat is more manifoat from thia reason, 
which is undeniable; that Plutarch did indeed 
write the Lifo of Scipio, bm he compared tun 
not with Hannibal, bat with Epamiixmdas ; as 
appears by the catalogue or nomenclature of 
Plutarch's Livea, drawn up by his son Larapri- 
aa, and yet extam. But to inake this out more 
clearly, we find the Florenthie, in bia Lifo of 
Hannibal, thus relating the fomous conforence 
betvrixt Scipio and him : — * Scipio at that time 
being sent ambassador from the Romans to King 
Antiochus, with Publius Villius, it happened 
then that these tvro great captains met together 
aiEphesus; and amongst other discourses, it 
was demanded of Hannibal by Scipio,— whom 
he thought to have been the greatest captain ? 
To whom he thus answered — In the first place, 
Alexander of Macedon ; in the second, Pyrrhus 
of Epirus ; and in the third, himselC To which 
Scipio, smiling, thus replied >— And what wouM 
you have thought had it been your fortune to 
have vanquished me ? To whom Hannibal >-I 
abould then have adjudged the first place to my- 
self. Which answer was not a little pleasing 
to Scipio, because by it he found himself not 
disesteemed, nor pot into comparison with the 
rest ; but by the delicacy and gallantry of a 
welPtumed compliment, set like a man divine 
above them all" 

Now this relation is a mere compendium of 
the same co nfe rence, fiwn Livy ; but if we can 
coneeiTo Plutarch to have written the Life of 
Hannibal, it is hard to believe that he shouM tell 
the same story after so diflTerent, or rather so 
contrary a manner, in another place. For, in 
the Life of Pyrrhus, he thus writes ^— " Hanni- 
bal adjudged the pre-emhience to Pyrrhus above 
all captains, in conduct, and military skill ; itext 
to Pyrrhus he placed Scipio ; and after Scipio, 
" at we have dedarad in the Lfife of 
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Scipio." It is not that I weuM mrcttse Pla- 
lareh, as if he never related the same thing 
divrndy ; for it is evident, that, through want 
of adrertencTi he has been often guilty of that 
error, of which the reader will find too frequent 
examples in these Lives ; but in this place he 
cannot be charged with want of memory or care, 
because what he says here is relating to what 
he had said formerly ; so that he may mistake 
the stCHj, as I believe ho has done, (that other 
of Livy being much more probable,) but we 
must allow him to remember what he had be- 
fore written. 

From hence I might take occasion to note 
some other lapses of our author, which yet 
amount not to falsification of truth, much less 
to partiality, or envy, (both which are manifest 
in his countryman Dion Gassius, who writ not 
long after him,) but are only the frailties of hu- 
man nature ; mistakes not intentional, but acci- 
dental. He was not altogether so well Tersed 
either in the Roman language, or in their coins, 
or in the value of them ; in some customs, rites, 
and ceremonies, he took passages on trust from 
others, relating both to them and the barbarians, 
which the reader may particularly find recited in 
the animadversions of the often-praised Raaldus 
on our author. I will name but one, to avoid 
tediousness, because I particularly observed it 
when I read Plutarch in the library of Trinity 
College, in Cambridge, to which foundation I 
gratefully acknowledge a great part of my edu- 
cation. It is, that Plutarch, in the life of Cice- 
ro, speaking of Verres, who was accused by him, 
and repeating a miserable jest of Tully's, says 
that Verres, in the Roman language, signifies a 
barrow-pig, that is. one which has been gelded. 
But we have a beUer account of the signification 
from Varro, whom wo have more reason to be- 
lieve ; that the male of that kind, before he is 
cut, is called Verres: after cuUinf[, Majolis, 
which is perhaps a diminutive of Mas, though 
generally the reason of the etymology is given 
from its being a sacrifice to the goddess Maja. 
Tet any man, who will candidly weigh this and 
the like errors, may excuse Plutarch, as he would 
a stranger mistaking the propriety of an English 
word ; and besides the humanity of this excuse, 
it is impossible in nature, that a man of so vari- 
ous learning, and so covetous of engrossing all, 
•houU perfectly digest such an infinity of notions 
in many sciences ; since to be excellent in one is 
so great a labour. 

It may now be expected, that, having written 
the life of an historian, I should take occasion 
to write somewhat concerning history itself: but 
I think to commend it is unnecessary, for the 
profit and pleasure of that study are both so wcry 



obvious, that a quick reader will be I 
with me, and imagine faster than I < 
Beskles that the post is taken op already ; 9mi 
few authors have travelled this way, bat wbo 
have strewed it with rhetoric as they pe— d. 

For my own part, who must coafses it to nsf 
■hame, that I never read any thing bat far plea 
sure, it has always been the most deligjhtftil en- 
tertainment of my life; bat they who have ev- 
ptoyed the study of it as they oogfat, lor their 
instruction, for the regulation of their privmle 
manners, and the management of publie nffiyxe, 
must agree with me^ that it ii the OMet plenMnt 
school of wisdom. It is a familiarity with pnet 
ages, and an acquaintance with all the h ero ee ni 
them ; it is, if you will pardon the eimilitnde, a 
prospective glass carrying your sold to a Taet 
distance, and taking in the farthest ohjeds of 
antiquity. It informs the luderstandiBg by the 
memory : it helps us to judge of what wiU hap- 
pen, by showing us the like revelationa of feroMr 
times. For mankind being the same in all afaa^ 
agitated by the same passions, and moved to 
action by the same interests, nothing eui ooom 
to pass, but some precedent of the like natore has 
already been produced ; so thai having the cau- 
ses before our eyes, we cannot easily be deceis^ 
ed in the efi*ecU, if we have judgnisat eaoofh 
but to draw the parallel. 

God, it is true, with his divine pravideoee 
overrules and guides all actions to the eecret 
end he has ordained them ; but in the way d 
human causes, a wise man may easily diececn thai 
there is a natural connexion betwixt them ; and 
though he cannot foresee accidents, or all things 
that possibly can come, he may apply examples, 
and by them foretell, that from the like counsels 
will probably succeed the like events ; and there* 
by, in all concernments, and all offices of life, 
be instructed in the two main points on which 
depend our happiness ; that, is what to avoids 
and what to choose. 

The laws of history, in general, are truth o£ 
matter, method, and clearness of expresaion. 
The first propriety b necessary, to keep oac 
understanding from the impositions of falsehood ; 
for history is an argument framed firom many 
particular examples or inductions; if thesa 
examples are not true, then those measures of 
life which we take firom them will be false, and 
deceive us in their consequence. The second 
is grounded on the former ; for if the method bo 
confused, if the words or expressions of thought 
are any way obscure, then the ideas which wo 
receive must be imperfect ; and if such, we aro 
not taught by them what to elect or what to 
shun. Truth, therefore, is required as the foun- 
dation of history, to inform uc ; disposition and 
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perspicuity, m the muiner to inform va plainly; 
one is the being, the other the well-being of it. 

History is principally divided into these three 
i^citts; Conunentariee, or Annab; History, 
properly so called ; and Biographia, or the Lirea 
of particular men. 

Commentaries, or Annahs are (as I may to 
call them) naked history, or the plain relation of 
matter of fact, according to the succession of (ipe, 
divested of all other omaments. The springs 
and motives of actions are not here sought, unless 
they offer themselves, and are open to every 
man's discernment. The method is the most 
natural that can be imagined, depending only 
on the observation of months and years, and 
drawing, in the order of them, whatsoever hap- 
pened worthy of relation. The style is easy, 
simple, unforced, and unadorned wiUi the pomp 
of figinree; councils, guesses, politic observer 
tions, sentences, and orations^ are avoided ; in 
few words, a bare narration is its business. Of 
this kind the "Commentaries of Cnsar'* are 
certainly the most admirable, and after him the 
"Annals of Tacitus" may have place; nay, 
even the prince of Gireek historians, Thucyd- 
ides, may almost be adopted into the number. 
For, though he instructs everywhere by sen- 
tences, though he gives the causes of actions, 
the councils of both parties, and makes orations 
where they are necessary, yet it is certain that 
he first designed his work a Commentary ; every 
year writing down, like an onooncemod specta- 
tor as he was, the particular occurrences of the 
time, m the order as they happened ; and his eighth 
book is wholly written after the way of AjumIs; 
though, outliving the war, he inserted in his 
others those omaments which render his work 
the most complete and most instructive now 
extant. 

History, properly so called, may be described 
by the addition of those parts which are not re- 
quired to Annals ; and therefore there is little 
farther to be said concerning it ; only, that the di^ 
nity and gravity of style is here necessary. That 
the guesses of secret causes inducing to the ao- 
ttoQs, be drawn at least from the most probable 
circumstances, not perverted by the malignity of 
the author to sinister interpretations, (of which 
Tacitus tt accused,) but candidly laid down, and 
left to the judgment of the reader : That nothing 
of concernment be omitted ; but things of trivial 
moment are still to be neglected, as debasing 
the majesty of the work : That neither partiality 
or prejudice appear, but that truth may every- 
where be sacred : Ne quid faUi dicere audtal, 
iu quid veri runt audiat kidoneus: That he 
neither incline to superstition, in giving too 
much crodit to oracles, prophecies, divinations. 



and prodigies, nor to irreKgioa, in disclaiming 
the Almighty Providence ; but where general 
opinion has prevailed of any miraculous accident 
or portent, he ought to relate it as such, without 
imposing his opinion on our belief. Next to 
Thucydides, in this kind, may be accounted 
Polybius, amongst the Grecians ; Livy, though 
not free from superstition, nor Tacitus from ill 
nature, amongst the Romans ; amongst the mod- 
em Italians, Ghiicciardini, snd Davila, if not 
partial ; but above all men, in my opinion, the 
plain, sincere, unaffected, and most instructive 
Philip de Comines, amongst the French, though 
he only gives his History the humble name of 
Commentaries. I am sorry I cannot find in our 
own nation, though it has produced some com- 
mendable historians, any proper to be ranked 
with these. Buchanan, mdeed, (or the purity 
of his Latin, and for his learning, and for all 
other endowments belonging to an historian, 
might be placed amongst Uie greatest, if bo had 
not too much leaned to prejudice, and too mani- 
festly declared himself a party of a cause, rather 
than an historian of it. Excepting only that, 
(which I desire not to urge too &r on so great a 
man, but only to give caution to his readers con- 
cerning it,) our isle may justly boast in him a 
writer comparable to any of the modems, and 
excelied by few of the ancients. 

Biographia, or the history of particular men's 
lives, comes next to be considered ; which in 
dignity is inforior to the other two, as being 
more confined in action, and treating of wars, 
and councils, and all other public affairs of na^ 
tions, only as they relate to him whoee life is 
written, or as his fortunes have a particular de- 
pendence on them, or connexion to them. All 
things here are circumscribed, and driven to a 
point, so as to terminate in one ; consequently, 
if the action or counsel were managed by col- 
leagues, some part of it must be either lame or 
wanting, except it be supplied by the excursion 
of the writer. Herein, likewise, must be leai 
of variety, for the same reason ; because the 
fortunes and actions of one man are related, not 
those of many. Thus the actions and achieve- 
ments of Sylla, LucuUus, and Pompoy, are all 
of them but the successive parts of the Mithri- 
datie war ; of which we cooUl have no perfect 
image, if the same hand had not given us the 
whole, though at several views, in their partic- 
ular lives. 

Tet thou^ we allow, for the reasons abova 
alleged, that this kind of writing is in dignity in- 
ferior to History and Annals, in pleasure and 
instruction it equals, or even excels, both of 
them. It is not only oonssianded by aaeieiit 
practice to celebrate the memory of great and 
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worthy men, as the best thanks whidi posteritj 
enn pay them, but also the examples of yiruie are 
of more vigour, when they are thus contracted 
into indiTiduals. As the sunbeams, united in 
a burning glass to a point, have greater foroo 
than when they are darted from a plain supers 
fictes, so the virtues and actions of one man, 
drawn together into a single story, strike upon 
our minds a stronger and ma a lively impression, 
than the scattered relations of many men, and 
many actions; and, by the same means that 
they give us pleasure, they afford us profit too. 
For when the understanding is iment and fixed 
oa a single thing, it carries closer to the mark ; 
every part of tlM object sinks mto it ; and the 
soul receives it unmixed and whole. For this 
reason Aristode commends the unity of action in 
a poem \ becanse the mind is not capable of di- 
gesting many things at once, nor of conceiving 
fully any more than one idea at a time. What- 
soever distracis the pleasure, lessens it: and as 
the reader is more concerned at one man's for* 
tune than those of many, so likeiwrise the writer 
is more capable of making a perfect work if be 
confine himself to this narrow compass. The 
lineaments, features, and colourinup of a sii^lo 
picture may be bit exactly; but in a history- 
piece of many figures, the general design, the 
ordonnance or disposition of it, the relation of 
one figure to another, the diversity of the poa- 
tare, habits, shadowinga, and all the other graces 
conspiring to an uniformity, are of so difficalt 
peribrmaoce, that neither is the resemblanee of 
particular persons often perfect, nor the beanly 
of the piece complete ; for any considerable er* 
ror in the parts renders the whole disagreeable 
and lame. Thus then, the periection of the 
work, and the benefit arising from it, are both 
more absolute in bioj(raphy than in history. All 
history is only the precepts of moral philosophy 
reduced into examples. Moral phikwephy is 
divided into two parts, ethics and politics ; the 
first instrtJCts us in our private offices of virtue, 
the second in those which relate to the manage- 
ment of the commonwealth. Both of theae teach 
by argumentation and reasoning, which rush as 
it were into the mind, and possess it with vio- 
lence ; but history rather alkires than forces us to 
virtue. There is nothing of the tjrrant in exam- 
ple ; but it g<mtly glides info us, is easy and 
pleasant in its passage, and in one word reduces 
into practice our speculative notions ; therefore 
the more powerful the examples are, they 
are the more useful also ; and, by being more 
known, they are more powerfiil. Now unity, 
which is defined, is in its own nature more apt to 
be understood than multiplicity, which in some 



participates of inftuty. The nt m m iv 
Aristotle's. 

Biographia, or the histories of partiealarUvsSy 
though circumscribed in the subject, is jsl waorm 
extensive in the style than the other two ; tot it 
not only comprehends them both, but has smae 
what superadded, which neither of them haTs« 
The style of if is various, aeeoRKng to the oec%- 
sioiw There are proper places in H lor ihs 
plainness and nakedness of narfatioo, which is 
ascribed to annals ; there is also room reserved 
for the k>fliness and gravity of general bbtoiy, 
when the actions related shall require that oma- 
ner of expression. But there is withal a de- 
scent into minute circumstances, and trivial pei^ 
sages of life, which are natural to this wmj of 
writuig, and which the dignity of the cMher two 
will not admit. There you are conducted oaiy 
into the rooms of state, here yon are led into the 
private lodgings of the hero ; you see him in bis 
undress, and are made familiar with his most 
private actions and c onvers a tions. Too nay 
behold a Scipio and a Leiios gathering eodtl^ 
shells on the shore, Augustus playing at boUBd- 
ing-stones with boys, and Agesilaus riding on a 
hobby-horse among hb children. The page- 
antry of life is taken away ; yon see thepoor refr» 
sonsble animal as naked as ever natore SMd» 
him ; are made aoqnainted with his|i 
his follies, and fnid the dt^mi-god a man. 
tarch himself has more than once defended lUs 
kind of relating little passages ; for, in the Life 
of Alexander, he says thus : '* In wrtting lllo 
lives of illustrious men, [ am not tied to iber 
laws of history ; nor does it fblbw, thai, becanso 
an action is great, it therefore manilStsts the 
greatness and virtue of him who did it; but, on 
the other side, sometimes a word, or a casaal 
jest, betrays a man more to our knowledge of 
him, than a battle fought wherein Usa fhotnaad 
men were slain, or sacking of cities, or a coarse 
of victories." In another place he quotes Xeno- 
phon on the like occasion: *<The sayings of 
great men in their familiar dtsoonrsea, and 
amidst their wine, have somewhat in them which 
is worthy to be transmitted to posteri^." Our 
author therefore needs no excuse, but ratimr de- 
serves a commendation, when he relates, as 
plessant, some sayings of his heroes, which ce- 
pear (I must confess it) very coM and insipid' 
mirth to us. Foi it is not bis meaning to coiia^ 
mend the jest, but to paint the man ; besides, wo 
may have lost somewhat of the idiom of that 
language in which it was spoken ; and where tl^» 
cenoeit is couched in a single word, if aB the 
significations of it are not critically understood, 
the grace and the pleasantry are lost. 
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Bat Id iB ptrti cfhlomfhy, wfaetber fkmi* 
limr or statdy, whether stmlime or km, whether 
■erioua or merry, Plutarch equally exeelled. 
If we compare him to others, Dioo Gasaioa it 
not so sincere ; Herodian, a lover of tmih, is 
oftentimes deceived himself with what he had 
&lselj heard reported : then the time of his em- 
perors exceeds not in all above sixty years ; so 
that his whole history will scarce amount to 
three Lives of Plutarch. Suetonius and Taci- 
tus may be called al&e either authors of histo- 
ries, or writers of lives ; but the first of them runs 
too willingly into obscene descriptions, which 
he teaches, while he relates ; the other, besides 
what has already been noted by him, often ftiUs 
into obscurity ; and both of them have made so 
unlucky a choice of times, that they are forced 
to describe rather monsters than men ; and their 
em^rors are either extravagant foob or tyrants, 
and most usually both. Our author, on the con- 
trary, as he was more inclined to commend than 
to dispraise, has generally chosen such great men 
as were ftmnous for their several virtues ; at least 
such whose fiailties or vices were overpoised by 
their excellencies; such from whose exanmles 
we may have more to follow than to shun. Yet, 
as he was impartial, he disguised not the fiiults 
of any man : an example of which is in the life 
of Lucuilus ; where, after he has told us that the 
double benefit whiob his countrymen, the Ch»- 
rooeans, received from him. was the diiefest mo- 
tive which he had to write his life, he after- 
wards rips up his luxury, and shows how be lost, 
through his mismanagement, his authority and 
his soUiers' love. Then he was more happy in 
his digressions than any we have named. I 
have always been pleased to see him, and hb 
imitator, Montaigne, when they strike a little 
out of the common road ; for we are sure to be 
the better for their wandering. The best quarry 
lies not always in the open field ; and who would 
not be content to follow a good huntsman over 
hedges and ditches, when he knows the game 
will reward his pains? But if we mark him 
more narrowly, we may observe, that the great 
reason of his frequent starts is the variety of his 
learning; be knew so much of nature, was so 
vastly ftimished with all the treasures of the 
mind, that he was uneasy to himself, and was 
forced, as I may say, to lay down some at every 
passage, and to scatter his riches as he went: 
like another Alexander or Adrian, he built a 
city, or planted a cdooy, in every part of his 
progress, and left behind him some memorial of 
his greatness. Sparta, and Thebes, and Athens^ 
an4 Rome, the mistress of the world, be has dis- 
covered in their fot m datioos, their institutioQi, 



their grofwth, their height ; tlM deemy of the tlm9 
first, and the alteration of the last. Yon se« 
those several people, in their diflerrot laws, and 
policies, and forms of government, in their war^ 
riors^ and senators, ai^ deflMgogaes. Nor ar» 
the ornaments of poetry, and the illustrations of 
similitudes, forgotten by him ; in both which h* 
instructs, as weU as pleases ; or rather pleases, 
that he may instruct. 

Thb last reflection leads me naturally to say 
somewhat in general of his style; though, after 
having justly praised him for copiousness of 
learning integrity, perspicuitjr, and more than 
all this, for a certain air of goodness which ap« 
pears through all his writings, it were unreason* 
able to be critical on his elocution. As on a 
tree which bears excellent fruit, we consider not 
the beauty of the Uossomsp-for if they are not 
pleasant to the eye, or delightful to the scent, we 
know at the same time tluit they are not the 
prime intention of nature, but are thrust out m 
order to their product; so in Plutarch, whose 
business was not to please the ear, but to charm 
and to instruct the mind, we may easily forgive 
the cadences of words, and the roughness of ex* 
pression. Yet, for mariiness of eloquence, if 
it abounded not in our author, it was not want- 
ing in him. He neither studied the subUnia 
style, nor afiected the flowery. The choice of 
words, the numbers of periods, the turns of sen- 
tence!^ and those other ornaments of speech, he 
neither sought nor shunned; but the depth of 
sense, the accuracy of judgment, the disposhioQ 
of the parts, and contexture of the whole, in se 
admirable and vast a field of matter, and, lastly, 
the copiousness and variety of words^ appear 
shining in our author. It is^ indeed, observ ed 
of him, that he keeps not always to the style of 
prose, but if a poetical word, which carries in it 
more of emphasis or signification, ofl*er itself at 
any time, he refuses it not because Homer or 
Euripides have used it ; but if this be a fault, I 
know not how Xenophon will stand excused. 
Yet neither do I compare our author with him, or 
with Herodotus, m the sweetness and graces of 
his style, nor with Thucydides in the sdkKty and 
closeness of expression ; lor Herodotus is acknow. 
lodged the prince of the Ionic, the other two of the 
Attic elor|uence. As for Plotarch, his styl^ is 
so particular, that there is none of the ancientt 
to whom we can properiy resemble him. And 
the reason of this is obvious ; for, being coQver^ 
sant in so great a variety of authors, aid oolleet- 
iag firom all of them what he thought most 
excellent, out of the oonfbsioi^ or rather mixtive^ 
of all their styles, he fbmed his own, which, 
partaking of each, waa yet none of them, hot a 
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•ompound of them all ; like the CorinthiAn metal, 
which had io it gold, and brass, and silver, and 
▼et was a species by itself. Add to this, that in 
Plutarch's time, and long before it, the purity of 
the Greek tongue was corrupted, and the native 
splendour of it had taken the tarnish of barba- 
rism, and contracted the filth and spots of degen- 
erating ages: for the fall of empires always 
draws after it the language and eloquence of the 
people ; they, who labour under nusfortunes or 
serritude, have little leisure to cultivate their 
mother tongue. To conclude; when Athens 
had lost her sovereignty to the Peloponnesiau^ 
and her liberty to Philipi neither a Thucydidea 
DOT a Demosthenes were afterwards produced 
by her. 

I have formerly acknowledged many lapses 
of our author, occasioned throu^ his inadverten- 
cy ; but he is likewise taxed with &ulls which 
reflect on his judgment in matters of fact, and 
his candour in the comparisons of his Greeks 
and Romans \ both which are so weU vindica- 
ted by Montaigne, that I need but barely to 
translate him :— *' First, then, he is accused of 
want of judgment, in reporting things incredible ; 
fbrproof of which is alleged ^e story he tdls of 
the Spartan boy, who sufl%red his bowels to be 
torn out by a young fax which he had stolen, 
choosing rather to hide him under his garment 
till he died, than to confess his robbery. In 
the first place, this example is ill chosen, be- 
cause it is difficult to set a bound to the force of 
our internal faculties ; it is not defined how fiu* 
our resolution may carry us to suffer. The force 
of bodies may more easily be determined than 
that of souls. Then of all people, the Lacede- 
monians, by reason of their rigid institutions, 
were most hardened to undergo labours, and to 
sofier pains. Cicero, before our authoi^s time, 
though then the Spartan virtue was degenerated, 
yet avows to have seen himself some Lacede- 
monian beys, who, to make trial of their pa- 
tience, were placed before the altar of Diana, 
where they endured scourging till they were aU 
over bloody, and that not only without crying, 
but even without a sigh or a groan ; nay, and 
some of them so ambitious of this reputation, 
that they willingly resigned their lives under the 
hands of their tormentors^ — The same may be 
said of another story, which Plutarch vouches 
with a hundred witnesses : that in the time of 
sacrifice, a burning coal by chance faUing into 
the sleeve of a Spartan boy, who held the cen- 
ser, he suffered his arm to be scorched so long 
without moving it, that the scent of it reeked up 
to the n<»es of the assistants. 

" For my own part, who have taken in so vast 
■an idea of the Lacedemonian magnaninuty, 



Plutarch's story is lo &r from aeening incrodi* 
ble to me, that I think it neither woodeHiil nor 
uncommon ; lor we ought not to measure pon- 
sibilities or impossibilities by oar own standard^ 
that is, by what we ourselves could do or sufler. 
These, and some other slight examples, ara 
made use of, to lessen the opinion of Plutarch's 
judgment. — But the common exception against 
his candour is, that in his parallels of Greeks 
and Romans, he has done too much hoooor to 
his countrymen, in matching them with h ero e s 
with whom they were not worthy to be campnrod. 
For instances of this, there are produoad tho 
comparisons of Demosthenes and Cicero, Ara»> 
tides and Cato, Lysander and Sylla, Pekipidas 
and Marcellus, Agesilaus and Pompey. Norn 
the ground of this accusation is most probnblj 
the lustre of those Roman names, wluob strikes 
on our imagination ; for what proportion of ^kvj 
is there betwixt a Roman consul or pcooonsnl 
of so great a commonwealth, and a simple citi- 
zen of Athens ? But he who considers tho 
truth more nearly, and weighs not honours with 
honours, but men with men, which was Flo- # 
tarch's main design, will find in the balance of 
their manners, their virtues, their endowments 
and abilities, that Cicero and the elder Cato v 
far fi-om having the overweight against V 
thenes and Aristides. I might as well a 
against him in behalf of his own coontryasn ; 
for neither was Camillus so &mous as Thonu** 
lodes, nor were Tiberius and Caius Qnccham 
comparable to Agis and Cleomenes, in regard 
of dignity ; much less was the wisdom of Numa 
to be put in balance against that of Lycorgus, 
or the modesty and temperance of Scipio against 
the solid philosophy and perfect virtue of Epn- 
minondas. Yet the disparity of victories, tho 
reputation, the blaze of glory, in the two last, 
were evidently on the Roman side. — But, as I 
said before, to compare them this way was the 
least of Plutarch's aim; he openly deckres 
against it ; for, speaking of the course of Pooa- 
pey's fortune, his exploits uf war, the greatnens 
of the armies which he commanded, the splen- 
dour and number of his triumphs, in his com- 
parison betwixt him and Agesilaus,— I believe, 
says he, that if Xenophon were now alive, and 
would indulge himself the liberty to write all be 
could to the advantage of his hero, Agesihuns, 
he would be ashamed to put their acts in coaa- 
petitioo. In his comparison of Sylla and Lysan- 
der, there is, says he, no manner of equality 
either in the number of their victories, or in the 
danger of their battles ; for Lysander only gained 
two naval fights, &c. Now this is nr from 
partiality to the Grecians. He who must ooa^ 
vict him of this rice, must show us in what 
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|>aftiealar jodgraeDt ha has be«n too favourtMe 
to bis countrymen ; and make it oat » general, 
where he has failed in matching such a (ireek 
with such a Roman ; which must be done bj 
diowing how he^could have paired them belter, 
and naming any other in whom the resembUuiee 
might have been more perfect. But an equitable 
jn<^, who takes things by the same handle 
which Plutarch did, will find there is no injury 
offered to either party, though there be tome 
disparity betwixt the persons ; for he weighs 
every circumstance by itself, aiid judges sepa- 
ratefy of it ; not comparing men at a lump, nor 
«ndeaToaring to prove they were alike in all 
things, but allowing for disproportion of quality 
or fbrtune, showing wherein they agreed or dia- 
SLgreed, and wherein one was to be preierred be- 
fore the other.*' 

I thought I had answered all that eouU rea- 
sonably be objected against oar author's judg- 
ment ; hot casually easting my eye on the works 
of a French geirtlenaan,'^ deservedly famous for 
wit and criticism, I wondered, amongst many 
txMnmendations of Plutarch, to find this one ro- 
flection :— '* As for his comparisons, they seem 
truly to me very great ; but I think he might have 
carried them yet iarther, and have penetrated 
more deeply into human nature. There are 
Iblds and recesses in our minds, which have ea- 
caped hhn ; he judges man too much in gross, 
and thinks him not so different as he is oAen 
from himself; the same person being just, un- 
just, merciful, and cruel ; which qualities seem- 
ing to belie each other in him, he attributes 
their inconsistencies to foreign causes. In fine, 
if he had described Catiline, he would have 
given him to us either prodigal or covetous : 
that aHem appeUns, md pr«/tmi», was above his 
reach. He could never have reconciled those 
contrarieties in the same subject, which Sallust 
had so well unfolded, and which MonUigne so 
nueh better understood." 

This judgment couU not have proceeded but 
firom a man who has a nico taste in authors ; 
and if it be not altogether just, it u at least deli- 
cate : but I am oonfidcat, thatif he please to 
consider this feUowing passage, taken out of the 
Lifo of Sylla, be will moderate, if not retract 



" In the rest of his manners he was unequal, 
irregular, different from himself: iinifiaA^ rtt 
huctf KM iidfc^t 9fit iatiT^' He took many 
things by rapine, he gave more ; honoured men 
immoderately, and used them contumeliously ; 
was submissive to those of whom he stood in 
need, insulting over those who stood in need of 
him ; so that it was doubtful whether he were 
• Mons. de St. EvrsBBOOd. 
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more ihrmed by nature to arrogance or flalteiy. 
As to his uncertain way of punishing, he woidd 
sometimes put men lo death on the least ocg%* 
sion ; at other times, hevroukl pardon the greal« 
est crimes : so that judging him in the whola., 
you may conclude him to have been naturalk 
cruel, and prone to vengeance, but that be oouk 
remit of his severity, when his interests r» 
quired it." 

Here, inethinks, our author seems to have 
sufficiently understood the folds and doubles of 
SyUa's disposition ; for his character is full of 
variety and inconsistencies. Yet in the conclu- 
sion it is to be confessed, that Plutarch has as- 
signed to him a bloody nature ; the clemency 
was but artificial and assumed, the cruelly was 
inborn : but this cannot be said of his rapine, 
and his prodigality; for here the aUati €ppeUn9, 
am pr^^ttuMt is as phunly described, as if Plu- 
Urch had borrowed the sense from Sallust i 
and, as he was a great collector, perhaps he did. 
Nevertheless he judged righUy of Sylla, that 
naturally be was cruel, for that quality was pre- 
dominant in him ; and he was oftener revengefiil 
than he was merciful. But this is sufficient to 
vindicate our author's judgment from being su- 
perficial, and I desire not to press the argument 
more strongly against this gentleman, who has 
honoured our country by his long residbnce 
amongst us. 

It seems tome, I must confess, that our author 
has not been more hardly treated by his ene- 
mies, in his comparing otlier men, than he has 
been by his friends, in their comparing Seneca 
with him. And herein, even MonUigne him- 
self is scarcely to be defended ; for no man more 
esteemed Pluiarch, no man was better acquaint- 
ed with his exceUflocies ; yet, this notwithstand- 
ing, he has done too great an honour to Seneca, 
by ranking him with our philosopher and histo- 
rian ; biro, I say, who was so much less a phi- 
losopher, and no historian. It is a reputation 
to Seneca, that any one has offered at the com- 
parison ; the worth of his adversary makes his 
defeat advantageous to him; and Plutarch might 
cry out with justice, 

Qui earn vlctns erlt, mecom certasse feretur. 
If I had been to find out a parallel for Plu- 
tarch, I should rather have pitched on Varro, 
the most learned of the Romans, if at least his 
works had yet remained ; or Pomponius At- 
ticus, if he had written. But the likeness of 
Seneca is so little, that except the one's bei^g 
tutor to Nero, and the other to Trsjan, bodi of 
them strangers lo Rome, yet raised to t hehigb> 
est dignities in that city, and both philosophsw, 
though of several sects; (for Ssnsca was a 
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Stoic, PImarch a Ptatonidaa, at least an Aca- 
demic, that is, half Pkloniat, half SIcepcic;) 
beaidef aome such faiot remnblaiiees aa tbeae, 
Seneca and Plutarch aeem to have as little re- 
lation to one another at their native counlriee, 
Spain and Ghreece. If we consider them in 
their inclinations or humours, Plutarch was so- 
ciable and pleasant, Seneca morose and melan- 
choly : Plutarch a lover of conversation, and 
sober feasts ; Seneca reserved, uneasy to hin>- 
self when alone, to others when in company. 
Compare them in their manners; Plutarch 
everywhere appears candid, Seneca often cen- 
sorious. Plutarch, out of his natural humanity, 
is frequent in commending what he can ; Sen- 
eca, oul of the sourness of bis temper, is prone 
to satire, ai«d still searching for some occasion 
to vent bis gall. Plutarch is pleased with an 
opportunity of praising virtue ; and Seneca, to 
speak the best of him, is glad of a pretence to 
reprehend vice. Plutarch endeavours to teach 
others, but refutes no. *o be taught himself; for 
he is always doubtful and inquisitive; Se»- 
eca is altogether for teaching others, but so 
teaches them, that he imposes his opinions, for 
he was of a sect too imperious and dogmatical 
either to be taught or contradicted; and yet 
Plutarch writes like a man of a confirmed protn 
ity, Seneca like one of a weak and staggering 
virtue. Plutarch seems to have vanquished 
▼ice, and to have triumphed over it ; Seneca 
seems only to be combating and resisting, and 
that too but in hts own defence ; therefore Plu- 
tarch is easy in his discourse, as one who has 
overcome the difficulty ; Seneca is painful, as 
he who still labours under it. Plutarch's virtue 
is humble and civilized ; Seneca's haughty and 
ill-bred : Plutarch allures you, Seneca com- 
mands you. One would make virtue your com- 
panion, the other your tyrant. The style of 
Plutarch is easy and flowing, that of Seneca 
precipitous and harsh : the first is even, the 
second broken. The arguments of the Grecian, 
drawn from reason, work themselves into your 
uixlerstanding, and make a deep and lasting 
impression in your mind ; those of the Roman, 
drawn from wit, flash immediately on your im- 
agination, but leave no durable effect : so this 
tickles you by starts with his arguteness, that 
pleases you for continuance with his propriety. 
The course of their fortunes seems also to have 
partaken of their styles; for Plutarch's was 
equal, smooth, and of the same tenor, — Sen- 
eca's was turbid, inconstant, and full of revolu- 
tions. The life of Plutarch was unblamable, 
as the reader cannot but have observed ; and of 
all his writings, there u nriihing to be noted as 
having the least tendency to vice, but only that 



little treatise which is eDtitjsd 'Eptnarf^ 
wherein he speaks too broadly of a am to which 
the eastern and aoutbesn parts of the woild are 
most obnoxious ; but Seneca is said to haw 
been anore libertine than suited with the fravi^ 
of a philosopher, or with the auateritj of m. 
Slok. An ingenious Frenolmsan esteems, an 
he tolls usy his person rather than his wochs ; 
and valuea him mtwe as the preceptor of Nera^ 
a man ambitions of the empire, and \b» gallant 
of Agrippina, than as a teacher of BMralilj. 
For my part, I dare not push the ooaimendaiiaB 
so fiu*. His courage was perhaps praiKworthj, 
if he endeavoured to deliver Rome from such a 
moBster of tyranny as Nero was ihsa beg;i»* 
ning to appear ; his ambition too waa the BMire 
excusable, if he found in himself an ability of 
governing the worM, and a desire of doing good 
to human kind ; but as to hb goodfbrtuaee with 
the empress, I know not what vahie ought to be 
set on a wise man for them : except it be that 
women generally liking without judgment, it 
was a conquest for a philosopher, once in aa 
age, to get the better of a fool. However, na* 
thills titere is something of awkward in the 
adventure : I cannot imagine, without laughtor, 
a pedant, and a Stoic, making love in a hmg 
gown ; for it puts me in mind of the civilitiea 
which are used by the cardinals and judges ia 
the dance of " The Rehearsal." If Agrippom 
wouU needs be so lavish of her fiiToura, siaee 
a sot grew nauseous to her, because he waa her 
husband, and nothing under a wit codd atone 
for Claudius, I am half sorry that Petramoi 
was not the man. We could have borne it bet- 
ter firom hu character, than from one who pro* 
fessed the severity of virtue, to make a cuckold 
of his emperor and benefactor. But lc« the has* 
torian answer for his own relation; only, if 
true, it is so much the worse that Seneca, after 
having abused his bed, could not let him sleep 
quiet in his ^rave. The Apocolocyathisis, or 
mock deification of Claudius, was too sharp and 
insulting on his memory, and Seneca, though 
he could preach forgiveness to others, did not 
praciise it himself in that satire. Where waa the 
patience and insensibility of a Stoic, in reven- 
ging his banishment with a libel 1 Where was 
the morality of a philosopher, in defiuning and 
exposing of a harmless fool ? And where was 
common humanity, in railing agsinst the dead f 
But the talent of his malice is visible in other 
places : he censures Marienas, and I beliere 
justly, for the looseness of his manners, the vo- 
luptuousness nf his life, and the eflTeminacy of 
his style; but it appears that he takes pleasure 
in uo doing, and that he never forced his nature 
when he spoke ill of any nan. For hia own 
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stylr, we see what it ie ; and if we may be aa 
bold with him as he has bet>n with our old 
patron, we may call it a shatiered trUiqiience, 
not vigorous, not united, not intbodied, but 
broken into ftagmenis; every part by itself 
pompous, but the whole confused and unhairoo- 
nious. His Latin, as Monsieur Si. Evremont 
has well observed, has nothing in it of the purity 
and e(egance of Augustus his times ; and it is 
of him and of his imitators that Peironius said— 
pace vetlrd liceeU duine^primi omnium eloquen- 
tiam perdidutin. The eontrovrrna $mtenth$ 
vUfrantdnu picUe^ and th^ v€tnu$ aententiarum 
Mtrepitutf make it evident that Seneca was 
taxed under the person of the old Rhetorician. 
What quarrel he had to the uncle and the 
nephew, I mean Seneca and Lucan, is not 
knoti^n; but Petronhis plainly points them out, 
one for a bad orator, the other for as bad a poet. 
His own Essay of the Civil War is an open 
defiance of the *' Pharsalia ;** and the first ora- 
tion of Eumolpus as full an arraignment of Sen- 
eca's false eloquence. After all that has been 
raid, he is certainly to be allowed a great wit, 
but not a good philosopher ; not fit to be com- 
pared with Cicero, of whose reputation he was 
emulous, any more than Lucan is with VirgiL 
To sum up all in few words .—consider a phi- 
losopher declaiming against riches, yet vastly 
rich himself; against avarice, yet putting out 
his money at great extortion here in Britain; 
against honours, yet aiming to be emperor; 
against plt-asurc, yet enjoying Agrippina, and 
in his old age married to a beautiful young wo- 
man ; and after this, let him be made a par- 
allel to Plutarch. 

And now with the usual vanity of Dutch pre- 
frcers, I could load our author with the praises 
and commenKNatiooB of writers ; for both an- 
cient and modern have made honourable men- 
tion of him : but to cumber pages with this kind 
of stuflT, were to raise a distrust in common 
readers that Plutarch wants them. Rualdus 
indsed has collected ample testimooies of tbem : 



but 1 will only recite the names of some, and 
refer you to him for the particular quotations. 
He reckons Gellius, Eustbius, Himerius tho 
Sophister, Eunapius, Cyrillus of Alexandria, 
Theodorut, Agathias, Phoiius and Xiphilin, 
patriarchs of Constantinople, Johannes Saris- 
beriensis, the famous Petrarch, Petrus Victo- 
rius, and Justus Lipsius. 

But Theodorus Gaza, a man learned in the 
Latin toBgiie, and a great restorer of the Greek, 
who lived above two hundred years ago, do- 
serves to have his suffrage set down in words at 
length ; for the rest have only commended Plu- 
tarch more than any single author, but he has 
extolled him above all together. 

It is said, that, having this extravagant ques- 
tion put to him by a friend, — that if learning 
must suffer a general shipwreck, and he had 
only hix choice left him of preserving one author, 
who should be the man he wouM preserve ? be 
answered Plutarch; and probably might give 
this reason, that, in saving him, he should se- 
cure the best collection of them all. 

The Epigram of Agathias deserves also to 
be remembered. This author flourished about 
the year five hundred, in the reign of the EnK 
peror Justinian ; the verses are extant in the: 
" Aniholoifia," and with the translation of them 
I will conclude the praises of our author ; havinf 
first admonished you, that they are suppoeed' 
to be written on a statue erected by the Ro- 
mans to his memory : 

Xtto voXvjcXifryra rvwov vrifeavre Z<p«m9 
nXoirapx^ Kptrrtf&v htisi 'AwoeWwy* 

'Om wapaXX^Xotct &(ots 'EXXi|ya( ipivrtiCi 
'ffiimt HvoX/ftei( ilpfiocas iwairaif 

*AXXa rcoO ^toroto vapdAXifXey fiiov dlXAov 
*Ovii viry &v ypdtf aif, oh ydp tfteiov fx«f« 

Cheronean Plutarch, to thy deathless praise 
Doe* martial Rome this grateful statue raise ; 
Because both Greece aiod she thy fame have 

shared. 
(Their heroes written, and their lives compared {> 
But thou thyself coukl'st never write thy own i 
Thslr Uvss have parallels, but thine has none. 
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Thk reader must recall to his mind the state 
of parties during the last years of Charles the 
Second's reign, to which so many allusions hare 
been made in the notes upon " Absalom and 
Achitophel," and "The Medal." The flight of 
Shaftesbury, and the discovery of the Rye-boose 
conspiracy, had been deep wounds to the credit 
«f ibe Whigs. The wealthy part of the nation 
dreaded a party, whose chief support was m tho 
tioious mob of London ; and men of principle, 
while they felt the severity of a government 
which seemed approaching towards despotism, 
abhorred the assassination which a part at least 
of the popular leaders had meditated as a remedy. 
The king, meanwhile, w&s anxious to keep the 
adranUge he had gained, and to stigmatize his ad- 
Tersaries as leagued together against him upon 
|irmciples inimical to all kingly governments. 
For tlus purpose, Dryden was employed to trans- 
late from the French of the Jesuit Mainibourg,the 
* History of the League,** a work undertaken in 
France under the auspices of Louis XIV. The 
evident intention of bringing out this translation 
at the time when it appeared, was to increase the 
unpopularity of the Whigs, by ascribing to the as- 
sociation which Shaftesbury had proposed, the 
tame motives and principles which actuated the 
members of the League, and plunged France 
into the long and \Aoody civil war between their 
kings and the houso of Guise. Eh-yden had al- 
ready drawn such a parallel in the play called 
the ** Duke of Ghiise," which he wrote in con- 
junction with Lee. The intended parallel be- 

• Our play's a parallel ; the Holy League 

Begot our Covenant ; Gul«anls got lae Whig. 
*Our Intention, therefore, was to make a parallel the New Association, which was the spawn oC tka 
betwixt the Holy League plotted by the house of Old Covenant" 



tweeo the &ction of the League in Fraaoe^ aa4 
that of the S<4emn League and Coreiianl, aad al^ 
terwards of the Whigs in England, was avowad 
in the first lines of the prologue,* and more largi^ 
ly in the vindication of the play, which Diulm 
published shortly after its appearanoe.f Maia»> 
bourg on the other hand, from whose work the 
translation was made, was not only a seakw 
royalist, but a professed enen^ of the Hngoa- 
nots, and had written a history of their religioQ 
calculated to place it in the most odious poiM 
of view. There was, therdbre, to be tbaai te 
his *< History of the League," not only an aoco- 
rate and terrifying account of that famous ooo^ 
bination, but many hints towards completing tfaa 
parallel to be deduced betwixt the principles of 
the Guisards and those of the Calvinists. Willi 
this intention, and under the immediate a utp i usa 
of the king, the work was translated and pidritsbad. 
The title-page bears, that the translatioa was 
made according to his majesty's oommaad ; sad 
the frontispiece represents Charles eotfarooed m 
state ; Justice is seated up(» one side, and apoa 
the other is a view of a harbour, wiA two light* 
houses, and a fleet in sail. A hand from h wsu 
is about to place on the king's head an imperial 
crown, from which glances a ray of ligh^ beai^ 
ing the motto, Per me re get regnant. In fron^ 
are the lords temporal and spiritual, assembled 
before the throne, in a dutiful posture, and at 
their feet a scroll, on which is written, Sibi s( 
$uoeenoribua tuis legitimU^ in aUusion to the cele- 
brated Exclusion Bill. 



Guise and its adherents, with the Covenant ploCted 
by the rebels in the time of Charles I. and tnoae of 



TO THE KING. 



Sn, 
Hatxva received the hooour of /our nmjee- 
ty*8 comiDmnds to traneUte the ** History of the 
Lemgue,** X have applied myselfj with mj atmoet 
diligeace, to obey them : First, by a thorough 
umierstanding of my author, in which I was as- 
sisted by my former knowledge of the French 
histoiy in general, and, in particular, of those 
very timnsactians which he has so faithfully and 
judiciously related ; then by giving his thoughts 
the same beauty in our language which they had 
in the original, and, which I most of all en- 
deavoured, the same force and perspicuity: both 
of which, I hope, I have performed with some 
eiactness, and without any considerable mis^ 
take. But of this your majesty is the truest 
judge, who are so great a master of the original ; 
and who, having read this piece when it was 
first published, can easily fiiid out my filings, 
but, to my comfort, can more easily fergive 
them. Iconless,IcouldneverhavelMdhokion 
that virtue of your royal clemency at a more 
unteasooable time ; wnen your enemies have so 
&r abused it, that pardons are grown dangerous 
to your safety, and consequently to the welfiu^e 
of your loyal suligects. But frequent forgive- 
ness is their encouragement; they have the 
sanctuary in their eye beibre they attempt the 
crime, and take all measures of security, either 
not to need a pardon, if they strike the blow, or 
to have it granted, if they fiol. Upon the #bole 
matter, your majesty is not upon equal terms 
with them; you are stiO forgiving, and they still 
designing against your sacred life ; your princi- 
ple is mercy, thein inveterate malice; when 
one only wards, and the other strikes, the pros- 
pect is sad on the defensive side. Hercules, as 
the poet telle us, had no advantage on Antcus^ 
by bis cAen throwing htm on the ground ; for he 
laid him only in his mother's lap, whidi, in 
eieet, was but doubling his strength to renew 
the combat. These sons of earth are never to 
bo trusted in their mother-element ; they must be 



hoisted into the air, and strangled.' If the ex- 
periment of clemency were new ; if it had not 
been often tried without effect, or rather with 
effects quite contrary to the intentions of your 
goodness, your loyal subjects are generous 
enough to pity their countrymen, though offend- 
ers : but when that pitr has been always found 
to draw into example of greater mischiefi ; whoi 
they continually behold both your majesty and 
themselves exposed to dangers ; the church, the 
government, the succession, still ib-eatened; 
mgratitude, so for from being converted by gen* 
tie means, that it is turned at last into the na« 
ture of the damned, desirous of revenge, and 
hardened in impenitence,— it is time, at lengthy 
for self-preservation to cry out for justice, and to 
lay by mildness, when il ceases to be a virtue. 
Almighty God has hitherto miraculously pre- 
served you ; but who knows how long the mira- 
cle will continue 7 His ordinary operations ar« 
by second causes ; and then reason will conckide, 
that to be preserved, we ought to use the lawfid 
means of preservation. If, on the other side, 
it be thus argued, that, of many attempts, one 
may possibly teke place, if preventing justice be 
not employed against offenders ; what remain^ 
but that we implore the divine assistance to 
avert that judgment ; which is no more than to 
desire of God to work another and another, and, 
in oondosion, a whole series of mirades. Thk^ 
sir, is the general voice of all true Englishmen ; 
I might call it the loyal address of three nations 
infinitely solicitous of your safety, which indodes 
their own prosperity. It is, indeed, a hig|l 
presumption for a man so inconsiderable as I aa 

* I wish the ftrveur of Dixden's loyalty had toft 
this exhortation to such writers as the author eC 
" Justice Triumphant,** an excellent new mhul In 
commendation of Sir Tliomas JeffHes, Lord <Su^ 
Justice of Difdand. To a pleasant new tune, eiattiflU 
Note Uu Torie* that fkriu. 

Loyal JeflYles Is jodfs again. 
Let the Brlmlcliams gradn a 
Who to Tyburn most t 
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to present it ; but zeal and dutiful nflfection, in an 
affair of this importance, will make every good 
■ubjecl a counsellor. It ia, in my opinion, the 
teat of loyalty ; and to be either a friend or fue to 
the government needa no other distinction, than 
to declare at this time either for remis«ness or 
justice. I said at this time, because I look not 
on the storm as overblown. It is still a gusty 
kind of weather *, there is a kind of sickness in 
the air ; it seems, indeed, to be cleared up for 
aoroe few hours ; but the wind still blowing from 
the same comer, and when new matter is gath- 
ered into a body, it will not fail to bring it round, 
and pour upon us a second tempest. I shall be 
glad to be found a false prophet ; but he was 
certainly inspired, who, when he saw a little 
doud arising from the sea, and that no bigger 
than a hand, gave immediate notice to the king, 
that he might mount the chariot, before he was 
overtaken by the storm. ^ If so much care was 
taken of an idolatrous king, a usurper, a perse- 
cutor, and a tyrant, how much more vigilant 
ought we lo be in the concernments of a lawful 
prince, a father of his country, and a defender of 
the faith, who stands exposed by his too much 
mercy to the unwearied and endless conspira- 
cies of parricides 7 He was a better prince than 
the former whom I mentioned out of the sacred 
history, and the allusion comes yet more close, 
who stopped his hand afler the third arrow: 
Three victories were indeed obtaineJ ; but the 
effect of oflen shooting had been the total de- 
struction of his enemios.f To come yet nearer : 

* *' And ElUah said unto Ahab, get thee up, eat and 
drink, for there is a sound of atHindnnce of nin. 

"i5o Ahab went up to eat and to drink ; and Llijah 
went up to the top of Carmel, and cast himself down 
upon the earth, and put hU heail between his knees ; 

" And said to his servant. Go up now, look toward 
the sea ; and ho went up and looked, and said, There 
is nothing; and he said^Qo again, seven times. 

" And it came to pas8«t the seventh time, that he 
sakl, Behold there comes a little cloud out of the sea, 
Uke a man's hand : And he said. Go, say unto Ahab, 
prepare thy chariot, and get ibce down, ttiat the rain 
Stop tltee not 

" And It came to pass in the mean while, ihit the 
heaven was black with clouds and wind ; and tiiere 
was a great rain. And Ahab roite and went to Jea- 
reel."— 1 Kinra. xviil 41—45. 

• Joash, kin< uf Israel, having visited the prophet 
EUsha while on hii death bed, was desired, by the 
dying seer, to take a how, and shoot an arrow to- 
wards the east, and he 3hoL "And he said, The arrow 
of the Lord's deliverance, and the arrow of deliver- 
ance from Syiia ; for thou shalt smite tne Syrians in 
Aphek till thou have consumed them. 

** And he said, Take the arrows, and he took them. 
And he said unto the king of Israel, Smite upon the 
ground ; and he smote thrice, and stayed. 

"And the man of God was wroth with him, and 
satfl. Thou shouldst have smitten live and six limes, 
then hailsi thou smitten Syria tilt thou hadst con- 
sumed it, whereas now thou shall smile Syria but 
thrice —a it</j^#, xilL 17—19. 



Henry the Fourth, your royal grandfiither,^ 
whoso victories, and the subversion of tha 
League, are the main argument of this hiatavy, 
was a prince most clement in his nature : he Ibr* 
gave his rebels, and received them all into bmiw 
cy, and some of them into favour, but it was not 
till he had fully vanquished them: they vrera 
sensible of their impiety ; they submiurd, and 
bis clemency was not extorted from him ; it was 
his free gift, and it was seasonably given. I 
wish the case were here the same : I oonfiMi it 
was not much unlike it at your majesty's iMppj 
restoration ; yet so much of the parallel was than 
wanting, that the amnesty you gave produced 
not all the deaired efiects. For our saeta aro 
of a more obstinate nature than were tboaa 
leaguing Catholics, who were always tar a king, 
and, yet more, the major part of them wouM have 
him uf the royal stem ; but our aasodatea and 
sectaries are men of commoowealih prineiplea; 
and though their first stroke was only aimed at 
the immediate succession, it was moat manffeat 
that it wodd not there have ended, for at the 
same time they were hewing at your royal pre- 
rogatives. So that the next successor, if there 
had been any, roust have been a precarioaa 
prince, and depended on them for the necee- 
sariesoflife. But of these and more outra g eoua 
proceedings, your majesty has already shown 
yourself juntly sensible in your declaration, after 
the dissolution uf the last parliament, which poC 
an end to the arbitrary encroachments of a popiK 
lar faction. Since which time it has pleased 
Almighty God so to prosper your affairs, that, 
without searching into the secreU of Divine 
Providence, it is evident your magnanimity and 
restitution, next under Him, have been the in»- 
mediate cause of your safety and our present 
happiness. By weathering of which storm, may 
I presume to say it without flattery, you have 
performed a greater and more glorious work 
than all the conquests of your nei^boura. For 
it is not difficult for a great monarchy, well 
united, and making use of advantages, to ex- 
tend iu limits ; but to be pressed with waatx, 
surrounded with dangers, your authority «m- 
dermined in popular assemblies, your aacred 
life attempted by a conspiracy, your royal bro- 
ther forced fi-om your arms; in one word, to 
govern a kingdom, which was either poase aa ed 
or turned into a bedlam, and yet in the midat of 

* Our readers need hardly be reminded, that the 
League was a confederacy formed under pretence 
of maintaining the Catholic religion, and excluding 
Henry of Navarre, aftcrwanis ifienry IV., from the 
throne, on account of bis being a Huguenot. It waa 
only dispersed and subttued after the long and 
bloody war which was terminated by his s 
the throne in 15»4. 
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rain to stand finn, undaunted, and resolred, and 
at last to break through all these difficulties and 
dispel them, — this is indeed an aciion which is 
worthy the grandson of Henry the Great. Du- 
ring all this violence of your enemies, yuur ma- 
jesty has contended with your natural clemency 
to make some examples of your justice ; and 
they themselves will acknowledge, that you hvn 
not urged the law against them, but have been 
pressed and constrained by it to inflict punish- 
ments in your own defence, and in the moan 
time to watch every opportunity of showing 
mercy, when there was the least probability dt 
riBpentance: so that they who have si^ered, 
may be truly said to have forced the sword of 
justice out of your hand, and to have done elo- 
cution on themselves. But by how much the 
more you have been willing to spare them, by so 
much has their impudence increased ; and if by 
this mildness they recover from the great frost 
which has almost Uasted them to the roots, if 
these venomous plants shoot out again, it will be 
a sad comfort to say they have been ungrateful, 
when it is evident to mankind that ingratitude 
is their nature. That sort of pity which is 
proper for them, and may be of use to their con- 
rersioQ, is to make them sensible of their 
orroffs ; and this your majesty, out of your fath- 
erly indulgence, amongst other experiments 
which you have made, is pleased to allow them 
in this book, which you hare commanded to be 
translated for the public beneflt ; that at least aQ 
such as are not wilfully blind may view in it, as 
in a glass, their own defonnities : for never was 
there a plainer parallel than of the troubiea of 
France and of Qnttt Britain ; of their leagues, 
-covenar.ts, associations, and ours ; of their Gal- 
^rinists uid oar Presbytorians ; they are aU of 



the same family ; and Titian's fomons table of 
the Altar-piece, with the pictures of Venetiaa 
senators from great-grandfather to great-grand- 
son, shows nut more the lesemblance of a race 
than this : for as there, so here, the features are 
alike in all ; there is nothin| but the age that 
makes the difference ; otherwise the old man of 
a hundred, and the babe in 8waddlir.g clouts, 
that is to say, 1584 and 1684, have but a centu- 
ry and a sea betvrixt ihem, to be the same. But 
I have presumed too much upon your majesty's 
time already, and this is not the place to show 
that resemblance, which is but too manifest in 
the whole history. It is enough to say, your 
majesty has allowed our rebels a greater favour 
tJtuM the law ; you have given them the benefit 
of their clergy : if they can but read, and will be 
honest enough to apply it, they may be saved. 
God Almighty give an answerable success to 
this your royal act of grace ; may they all repent, 
and be united as the body to their head ! Biay 
that treasury of mercy which is within your 
royal breast have leave to be poured forth upoo 
them, when they pot themselves in a oooditioa 
of receiving it! and, in the mean time, permit 
me to impkwe it humbly for myself, and let my 
presumption in this bold address be forgiven to 
the zeal which I have to your service and to the 
public good. To conclude: may you never 
have a worse-meaning offender at your feet, 
than him, who, besides his duty and his natural 
inclination, has all manner of obligations to be 
perpetually, 

S», 
Your majesty's most humble, 

Most obedient, and raoet foithfbl 
Sal^ect and Servant, 
JoHv Detsm. 
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Si*, 

Fbancs, which baiiig wellmiited, u we oow 
behold it, imder the glonooi reign of /our ma^ 
jeit/, might give law to all the world, was upon 
the point of eelMeetructioa, hj the dinsion 
which waa raised in it by two iatal leagues of 
rebels; the one in the middle, and the other 
towards the latter end, of the last age. 

Heresy produced the first against the tme re- 
ligion ;t ambition, under the mask of seal, 
gave birth to the second, with pretence of main- 
taining what the other would have ruined : and 
both of them, though implaeable enemies to each 
other, yet agreed in this, that each of them, at 
dirers times, set up the standard of rebellion 
against oar kings. 

The crimes of the farmer I have set forth in 
the history of GalTinism, which made that iok- 
pioos League inFrsnoe, against the Lord and 
his anointed; and I discover the wickedness 
of the latter in this work, which I present to 
your maJMty, as the fruit of my exact obedience 
to those connnaads with which you have been 
pleased to honour me. I have endeavoured to 
peribrm them with so much the greater satis- 
Action to myself, because I believed that, in 
reading this history, the falsehood of some ad- 
vantages which the Leaguers and Huguenots 
have ascribed to themselves may be easily 
discerned. These, by boasting, as they fi^ 
queotly do, even at this day, that they set the 
crown on the head of King Henry IV. ; those, 
that their League was the cause of his conver- 
sion. I hope the world will soon be disabused 
of those mistakes ; and that it will be clearly 
seen, that they were the Catholics of the royal 
party, who, next under God, produced those two 
effects, so advantageous to France. We are 
owing for neither of them to those two unhappy 
Leagues, which were the roost dangerous ene- 
mies to the prosperity of the kingdkim ; and it 
is manifest at this present time, that the glory 

• Louis XIV. 

f The association of the Huiruenots under the 
Prince of Conde, Oolisnl, and others. 
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of triumphing over both cf them wi 
bf the Divine Profridenoe, lo o«r 1 
imperial stem cf Bourbon. 

Hemy I Y. subdued and redneed the Leagoe 
of the ialse sealots, by the invincible fcrca ef 
his arms, and by the wonderful attraotians <£ 
hii clemency : Louis the Just disarmed that «f 
the Galvinists, by the taking of RoehsOe, aid 
other places, which those heretics had mmtHitd 
info a kind of commonwealth againat iheir 
sovereign ; and Louis the Grrsat, withoot «b« 
ploying other arms than those of his ardent 
charity and incomparable xeal hr the oonverw 
sion of Protestants, accompanied by the jnatios 
of his laws,} has reduced it to that km eondW 
tion, that we have reason to believe we alml 
behokl its ruin, by the repentance of tfaoae, 
who, being dehided and heU back by their min- 
isters, continue stiM in their erroneous beliai; 
rather through ignorance than BMlice. Andthia- 
it is, which, when accomplished, will aorpasa 
even all those other wonders which daily are ba- 
heU, under your moat ans pi cions govfimsaanl. 

Undoubtedly, sir, your majesty has per- 
formed, by ymxt victorious arms, your genetoos 
goodness, and your more than royal magnifi- 
cence, all thoee great and heroic actions, which 
will ever be the admiration of the world, and 
infinitely above the commendations which fiitnre 
ages, in imitation of the present, will 
crate to your immortal memory. I [ 
not to undertake that subject, because it I 
already drained the praises of the noblest | 
which yet have not been able to raise us to that 
idea of you, which we ought justly to conceive : 
I shall only say, that what you have done with. 
so inuch prudence, justice, and glory, by ex- 
tending the French monarchy to its ancient 
bounds, and rendering it, as it is at present, aa 
flourishing, and as much respected by all the 
world, as it ever has been under the greateac 
and most renowned of all our monarchs, is not 

} It would not have been decent to remind tha 
Grand Monarqae of such arguments as drscoon^ 
banishment, and the galleys. 
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■0 great in the sight of Ghx), u what your ma- 
jetty porforms daily, wiih 90 much piety, zeal, 
and good success, in augmenting the kingdom 
of Jesus Christ, and procuring the eooTersion 
of our ProtestanU, by those gentle and effica- 
cious means which you hare used. 

This, sir, is, without ezceptioo, the most 
glorious of all your cooquests ; and while you 
continue to enjoy on earth that uodisputed gjoty 
which your other actions have acquired you, is 
preparing an eternal triumph for you in the 
hearens. 



It is what is continually implored of God, in 
his most ardent prayers, who, enjoying the 
abundant farours of your majesty, lires at thi» 
day the most happy of mankind, under your 
most powerful protection ; and is roost obliged 
to continue all his life, with all imaginable re- 
spect and zeal. 

Sim, 
Tour majesty's most obedient 

And most fcithfuji subject and senrant^ 
Loiris MAimouma. 
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SivcK perhaps there mre tome, who naj 
tfabk UieniMlTet coocerned in this history, be- 
«uiae ihej are the graod-childreD or descendants 
«f those who are here mentioned, I desire them 
to oonsider, that writing like a frithful historiani 
I am obliged sincerelv to relate either the good 
or ill which they have done. If they find them- 
•sItos oflTeoded, they must take their satisfac- 
tion on those who have prescribed the laws of 
history : let them give an account of their own 
lilies; for historians are indispensably bound 
to follow them; and the sum of our reputa- 
tion consists in a punctual execution of their or- 
4ief8. 

Thus, as I pretend not to have deserved their 
thanks in speaking well of their relations, so I 
nay reasonably cmidude, that they ought not to 
wish me ill, idien I say what is not much to 
their advantage. I faithfully relate what I find 
written in good authors, or in particular me- 
moirs, which I Uke for good, after I have 
thoroughly examined them. 

I do yet more ; for, considering that no man 
is bound to believe, when I say in general that 
1 have had the use of good manuscripts, on 
whose credit I give you what is not otherwise 
to be had ; I sincerely and particularly point 
out the originals from whence I drew these 
truths ; and am fully convinced, that every his- 
torian, who hopes lo gain the belief of his reader, 
ooght to transact in the same manner. For, 
if there were no more to be done, than barely 
to say, I have found such or such an extraor- 
dinary passage in an authentic manuscript, 
without giving a more particular accocmt of it, 
under pretence of being bound to secrecy, there 
is no kind of fable which by this means might 
not be slurred upon the teader for a truth. An 
author might tell many a lusty lie, but a reader, 
who were not a very credulous fool, or a very 
complaisant gentleman, would have a care of 
believing him. It is for this reason thai I have 
always marked in my maig ins, the books, re- 



lations, and memoirs, whether priatad or i 
usccipts, from whence I take the i 



One of those writers of whom I hare mada 
most use, is Monsieur Peter Victor Cajet, la 
his nine years' chronology, cuotaining the bv- 
tory of the wars of Henry the Fourth.* Be- 
cause he having always followed that prince, 
since be was placed m his service, together with 
Monsieur de la Ghiunherie, who was his pra- 
ceptor, it is exceeding probable that he was 
better informed of the passages of those tisMt, 
of which he was an eye-witness, than other* 
who had not that advantage. 

For what else coooems him, he waa obo of 
the most learned and able ministers which oar 
Protestants have ever had ; and in that quality 
served Madam Catherine, the king's sister, til^ 
about two years after the conversion oTthat great 
prince, he acknowlndged the true Catholic reli- 
gion, and made his solemn abjuration of hcYcsy 
at Paris. He also published the motives of hb 
oonvereion in a learned treatise, which was re- 
ceived with great applause both in France and 
in foreign countries ; and his example, (brtiSed 
with the strong reasons of a man so able as ha 
was, to which no solid answer was ever given, 
was immediately followed by the cooversioo of a 
great number of Protestants, who by his mmna 

* Prter Victor Pal ma Cxjei studied at Genera, 
and was a domestic in the house of Calrta. Bo 



afterwards became a reformed minister and ckap- 
lain to Catherine, sister to Henry IV. BelM; ad- 
dicted to alch>-my. and ha vine written a woricUi de- 



fence of public stews, he was deposed by a sjaod 
from bis ministerial functions, as a wiaard and a 
libertine. Upon bis disgrace he abjured the re- 
formed doctrine, and was considered by the Cath- 
olics as a convert of such impoitaoce, that the Pnpe 
himself bonouretl his prosel>-te with a letter of con- 
gratulation. Ris historical works ate, an Acrmmt 
of the War lietwf«ii the Turks and Hungariana. 
published in iSSd; his -Septennary Chrooolscy.** 
comprising fmm isse to isei ; and his "Novennary 
Chronolory." fivinic an account of the nine years* 
war, which broke out in isss. and was termiaatad 
by the peace of Venrlns. Cajet died inisit. 
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«tiM to understand the falwbood of their religion 
pretendedly reformed. 

Thia action bo infinitely nettled his former 
brotherhood of ministers, that they grew outran 
geous against him. They ran down his reputa- 
tion with full cry, and endeaTourad to blacken it 
with a thousand horrible calumnies, with whidi 
they stuffed their libels ; and, amongst others, 
that which they have inserted into the memoirs 
of the League, with the greatest villany imagi- 
nable, taking no notice of the solid and convin- 
cing answers he made them. Whidt proceeding 
of theirs is sufficient to discover the falsity of all 
they hare written to defame him, according to 
the libelling genius of presbytery. 

For, of all heretics, none have been more 
«nie1, or more foul-mout}ied, than the Calvin- 
ists ; none hare revenged themselves of their 
pretended enemies more barbarously, either by 
open arms, or private mischiefs, when the pow- 
er was in their bands ; or more impudently with 
their pens, and by their libels, when they had no 
other way to show their malice *, murdering their 
reputations with all sorts of injuries and impos- 
turei^ who have once declared themselves against 
their party. 

In effect, what hare they not said to defame 
Che memory of Monsieur deSponde, lieutenant- 
general in Rochelle ; of Salette, counsellor to the 
king of Navarre ; of Morlas, counsellor of state 
and superintendent of the magazines of France ; 
as also of Du Fay, Clairville, Rohan, and a 
hundred others of their most celebrated minis- 
ters, who, after having been esteemed amongst 
them for good men, aixl looked on as the leaders 
of their consistory, are, by a strange sort of met- 
amorphosis, become, on the sudden, profligate 
wretches, usd the most infamous of mankind, 
only for renouncing Calvinism ? By how many 
Ibrgeries and calumnies have they endeavoured 
to ruin the repute of all such Catholics as 
have the most vigorously op|K)sed their heresy, 
history will furnish us with abundant proofs; 
«nd we have but too many in the fragments 
which Monsieur le Laboreur has given us of 
their insolent satires, where they spare not the 
most inviolable and sacred things on earth, not 
even their anointed sovereigns. 

For which reason, that writer, in a certain 
chapter of his book, wherein he mentions but a 
■mall parcel of those libels, after he has said, 
'*that the most venomous satirists, and the 
greatest libertines, were those of the Huguenot 
party,'* adds these memorable words : <* I shoukl 
have be^n ashamed to have read all those libels, 
for the blasphemies and impieties with which 
they are filled, if that very consideration had 
ool been aiding to confirm me in the belief that 



there was more wickedness, than either error or 
blindness, in their doctrine ; and that their morals 
were even more corrupt than their opinions." 

He assures us in another place, that these 
new evangelists have made entire volumes of 
railing, of which he has seen above forty manu- 
scripts ; and that there needed no other argu- 
ments to decide the difference betwixt the two 
religions, and to elude the fair pretences of these 
reforming innovators. 

So that all they have scribbled, with so much 
(I will not say violence, but) madness, against 
the Sieur Cayet, immediately upon his conver- 
sion, cannot do him the least manner of preju- 
dice, no more than their ridiculous prediction, 
wherein they foretold, that it would not be long 
before be would be neither Huguenot nor Catho- 
lic, but that he wouM set up a third party be- 
twixt the two religions. For he ever continued 
to live so well amongst the Catholics, that, afler 
he had given on all occasions large proofs, both 
of his virtue and of his &ith, he was thought 
worthy to receive the order of priesthood, imd 
the degree of doctor in divinity, and was reader 
and prc^etsor royal of the oriental tongues. 

Now seeing, in the year 1005, ten years after 
his conversion, he had published his " Septen- 
nary Chronology," of the peace which was made 
at Vervins in me year 1598 ; some of the great- 
est lords at court, who understood his merit, and 
had seen him with the king, (by whom he had 
the honour to be well known, and much esteem- 
ed.) obliged him to add to the history of the 
peace, that of the war, which that great prince 
made during nine years after his coming to the 
crown, till the peace of Vervins; which he per- 
formed in the three tomes of his " Nine Years' 
Chronology," printed at Paris in the year 1608 ; 
in which, before he proceeds to the reign of Hen- 
ry the Fourth, he makes an abridgment of the 
most considerable passages in the Leagiw, to the 
death of Henry the Third. And it is pai tly from 
this author, and partly fi^om such others as were 
eye-witnesses of what they wrote, whether in 
printed books, or particular memoirs, that I have 
drawn those things which are related by me in this 
history. I am not therefore myself the witness, 
nor as an historian do I take upon me to decide 
the merit of these actions, whether they are bla- 
mable or praiseworthy ; I am only the relater ct 
them ; and since, in that quality, I pretend not 
to be believed on my own bare word, and that I 
quote my authors, who are my warrantees, as I 
have done in all my histories, I beliere myself 
to stand exempted firom any just reproadies, 
which can be fastened on me for my writing. 

On which sutnect I think it may be truly said, 
that if instead of examining matters of fhct, lad 
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ioquiiiog whether they are truly or fidtely repre- 
•eoled, that cootideratioo be laid aside, and the 
quefitioo taken up, whether auch or such actions 
were good or bad, and matter of rifht pleaded, 
whether they deserve to be condenuMd or prai»- 
ed ; it would be but loss of time in unprofitable 
discourses, in which an historian is no way ooo- 
cemed. For in coodusion, he is only answera- 
ble for such things as he reports, on the credit of 
those from whom he had them; taking from each 
of them some particulars, of which the rest nre 
silent, and compiling out of all of them a new 
body of history, which is of a quite different 
mould and (ashion from any of the authors who 
have written belbre him. 

And it is this in which consists a great part of 
the delicacy and beayty of these kinds of works, 
and which produces this effect; that, keeping 
always in the most exact limits of truth, yet an 
author may lawfully pretend to the gk>ry of the 
invention ; having the satisiactioa of setting forth 
a. new history, though, writing only the passages 
of a former age, he can reUte almost nothing but 
what has been written formerly, either in printed 
books or manuscripts ; which, though kept up in 
private, and litde known, are^ notwithstanding, 
not the work of him who writes the history. 

As to what remains, none ought to wonder 
that I make but one single volume on this sub- 
ject, though the matter of it is of vast extent. I 
take not upon me to tell all that has been done, 
on occasion of the League, in all the provinces, 
nor to describe all the sieges ; the taking and sur- 
prising of so many places which were sometimes 
for the king, and at other times for the League; 



or all those petty skimiiihet, which hftv* drmvB 
(iff may have liberty so to espreaa laystf) mtck 
deluges of blood from the veins of Fraaos. All 
these particulan ought to be the injindifila of 
thr t^nrinl hirtirry nfthisnirifmjMiinr ihs leispM 
of the two last Henries, which nay be iwuTii 
many fomous historians ; and primapaly in dbs 
last tome of the hue Moosiear ds Meaisay, wha 
has s ur p a ss e d himself in that part of his gnat 
work. 

I confine my undertaking within tha eoaipMS 
of what is most essential in the p^'t»*'y^r hsK 
tory of the League, and have ooly applied ay 
self to the discovery of its true origiB, to owai- 
die its intrigues and artifices, aad find oal iha 
most secret motives, by which the heads of that 
conspiracy have acted, to which tha angaiiesat 
title of the Holy Union has beea ghrsa with aa 
much injustice ; and, in eonssqusooa of thii» Is 
make an exact description of the priadpal actioai^ 
and the greatest and most signal evoata, wUdk 
decided the fortune of the Leagos; and thM» ia • 
short, is the model of my work. 

As for the end which I proposed to aiysalfia 
conceiving it, I may boidly say, that it ww la 
give a plain understanding to aU su^ m alal 
read this history, that all sorts of i 
which are formed against lawfid i 

particularly when the oonspiralors a 

disguise them under the spedoas pfacaaea of 
religion and piety, as did the Hu^iemlB aii 
Leaguers, are at all times most criminal ia tha 
light of God, and most commonly of i ^ 
and fotal consequences to those who aiw i 
the authors or acconpUoes of tha < 
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Ir I intended to kSUm the enunple of Livy, 
the prince of Latin historiens, who noTer lufferi 
n prodi^ to OKape him, and deecribee it perbape 
with aa much fupentition as exactnees, I ghould 
here make long narralioM how the tun was ob- 
scured on the sudden, without the interposition 
of an/ cloud appearing in the sl^, with a flaming 
sword shooting out from the centre of the bodj ; 
palpable darkness like thai of the Egyptians al 
noon-dajr ; extraordinary tempests, earthquakeS| 
firy phantasms in the air, anid a hundred other 
prodigies, which are said to hare been produced 
and seen in this unhappy year of one thousand 
fire hundred and eighty-eight, and which were 
&ncied to be so many ominous presages of those 
horrible disorders that ensued in it. 

But because I am not of the opinion thai 
much credit ought to he given to those sorts 
of signs, which are commonly the effects of 
natural causes, though very often unknown to 
OS ; nor to the predictions of astrologers, somo 
of which verily belioTed they had f<Hmd in the 
stars that this year shoukl be the conclusion of 
the worU, 1 will only say, that the most sure 
presage of so many misfortunes then impending, 
was the minds of men too much exasperated on 
both sides to live in peace with each other ; and 
not rather to be searching out for means of mak- 
ing sure of those whom they suspected, and din- 
posing of them according to their jeak>usies. 

In order to this, the Duke of Guise, after he 
had made an end of ruinnig the county of M onl* 
beUiard, took his way to Nancy, whither he had 
invited all the princes of his house to assemble 
in the month of January, there to take their 
resolutions in reference to the preeent condilioD 
of affairs ; and of that happy success which they 
had in the war againsi the Reyteis. Some of 
them there were, as it is reported, so swollen 
with thai victory, and so blinded with their pros- 
perity, that they proposed, in this canferencc^ the 
most dangerous and most violent expedients; lo 
which the Duke o{ Lorraine, • 



wary prince, would by no means listen. How- 
soever it were, (fer I find nothing lo confirm 
these relations, not even in the memoirs of their 
greatest enemies, who have written mosi exactly 
of that assembly,) it is moel undoubted, that if 
they proceeded not so &r aa to those temUe 
extremities, yet what was then concluded, pass- 
ed in the world for a most unjust and unlawfid 
undertaking, and was condemned by aQ those 
who were not blindly devoted to the League. 

It was, that a request shoukl be presented to 
the king, containing articles, which, under the 
ordinary pretence of their deeire to preserve in 
France the Catholic religion, tended manifestly 
to despoil him of bis authority and power, and 
to invest the heads ofthe League in both. For 
thoee scandaknis articles bore this substance in 
them, that, for the service of God, and the main- 
tenance and security of religion, the king shooU 
nol only be most humbly petitioned, but atoo 
summoned, to estabKsh the Holy Inquisition in 
his realm ; to cause the council of Trent to be 
there publiahed, suspending nevertheless that 
article which revokes the exemption pretended 
by some chapters and abbeys against the bish- 
ops ; to continue the war against the Huguenots 
and to cause the goods both of them and of their 
associates to be sok), with which to defimy the 
charges of that war, and to pay the debts in 
whi<£ the beads of the League had been con- 
strained to involve themselves for the prosecu- 
tion of it ; to refuse quarter to all |)riBooers who 
should be taken in that war, unless upon condi- 
tion of paying the full value of their goods, and 
giving caution of living afterwards Kke good 
Catholics. 

Behold here a most specious appearance of 
seal fiMT religion ; but, in the next place, observe 
the venom which lies hidden under all these ftir 
pretencee: That the king shall unite himseV 
more cordially, and more openly than before, lo 
this holy League ; thereby to keep exactly all its 
lawsy to vrhkh men are obliged by this ths mosC 
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I And most inviolable of all oaths : Thai, 
bmidea the furcet which he shaU be obliged to 
aet on foot to wage thai war against the Uuffue- 
Dota, he shall maintain an araijr on the fron- 
tiers of Lorraine, to oppose the German Protest- 
ants, if they should determine once again to 
enter France : That, besides those places which 
the Leaguert already held for tlMsir security, 
there should be delivered to ihem other towns of 
more importance, which should be specified to 
him, where they might establish for governors 
those of their heads which they shall name, with 
power of introducing such garrisons, and making 
such fortifications, as they shall think fit, at the 
charges of the provinces in which they are situ- 
ate : And, in coodusioa, to secure them, that 
they shall be no more hindered, as till this pre- 
sent they have always been, in ibe executing of 
those things which have been promised them for 
the safety of religion, his majesty shall displace 
from his council, and from the court, and shall 
de|irive of their governments and offices^ those 
who shall be named to him as patrons of here- 
tics, and enemies to religion and the state. 

These were thoee extravagant demands which 
began to open the eyes of many good Catholics, 
who had suffered themselves to be innocently 
seduced by the appearances of true zeal, vrhich 
being little ilhiminated, was not *' according to 
knowledge,** as the apostle speaks. For thej 
DOW more clearly saw into some of those artidea ; 
that the League, to engage the Pope and the 
King of Spain m their interests, would be con- 
tent to abandon those prifileges and liberties 
which our ancestors have always maintained 
with so much vigour and resoluiii>n ; and to sub- 
ject to the yoke of a Spanish inquisition, the 
French, who have never been able to undergo it. 
And in others of them, that they designed to 
bereave the king of all the solid and essential 
parts of royalty, to leave him only the shadow 
and appearance of it, and afterwards to dispose 
even of his person, as the heads of their party 
ahould think fit. 

And accordingly when the request was pre- 
sented to the king on the part of the associated 
princes, and the Cardinal of Bourbon, whose 
simplicity and whose name th«ry abused, and 
made it a cloak to their ambition, he conceived 
an extreme iudignation against it, which imme- 
diately appeared in his eyes and countenance. 
Tet he thought it necessary at that time to dis- 
semble, not finding himself then in a condition of 
returning such an answer to it, as wan becoming 
a king justly provoked aga nst his subjects, who 
stood on terms with him like lords and makers. 
For which reason, and withal to gain farther 
'ime, be contented himself to say, tlMt he would 



examine those artides in hia eoanoily id mim 
to his answer; wiiich should be in audi aottf 
that all good Catholics aboaU have rtmmm i» 
be satisfied. 

But in the mean time, the Diike of Guiee» 
who took not fair words for paynaeac, w«ll om- 
derstanding the kiog*s design, and reeolviiig net 
to give the Duke of Espemon the leieiire to 
conjure down that tempest wbicfa was raised 
against him, and to infuse in his maater thoee 
vigorous resolutions which were uucissary 6r 
him to take, pressed the king oootinuaOy to gifo 
a precise answer to every particular ia thoee 
artides. For he doubted not, that, m ceae it 
proved favourable, he shouM engroaa all power 
to himeelf ; and if it were otherwiee, thai it 
would be thought the king reedved lo miifiB 
the HuguenoU, and that by cooee qu sa B e ibe 
Cathdics would enter into a war againet hia. 

On which oonsideratioos, being then racheA 
into his government of Champeigne, to whidi 
place he went after the oonference mt NaMj, 
he plied the king incessantly with m ese eg es esat 
by gentlemen, one after anotlier, te urge him le 
a sp««edy and punctual answer. And Ihie he 
did with the more eageme 
because, on the one side, he found hin 
powerful than ever, having a great part of fkm 
gentry, and almost all the people, and wspscielf 
the Parisiam, for him ; and, on the other eidi^ 
he observed the party of the Huguenote i» ho 
very k>w, and infinitely weakened, by the Meet 
of their great German succours, and by their 
late loss of the Prince of Conde, a peteoo cf aV 
others the most strictly tied to their reKgioi^ eod 
on whom they more relied than any man, mC 
excepting the King of Navarre himselt 

He deceased on the 5th of March, at St. JetB 
de Angely, of an exceeding violent dieicraper, 
with which he was suddenly seized one pveaiag 
after supper and which carried him off* in two 
days' time. The sixteen, with idassoos b aa e- 
ness, made a great rejoicing for it; and their 
preadiers failed not to roar out in dieir seis aoa e , 
that it was the effect of the exoomoHMneathHi 
with which he had been thunderstmck by Popo 
Sixtus. But besides that the King of Navarre^ 
who had been struck in the same nMoner hy fkm 
bull, had his health never the worse for H, dw 
kine, to whom that poor creature the Cardiael 
of Bourbon had been telling the same story, ead 
making wonderful exclamations in re!atiaf it, 
answered him with a smile, that it might very 
well be the occasion of his death, b«it withdi 
there was something else which hdped hisa oa 
his journey. And truly the matter was pat 
beyond all doubt, after the attestation of 6ar 
physiciana, and of two mastff chirurgeoes, wha 
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depoted apon their onthf , that they had mani- 
fiwlly teen, in almost all the partt of hia body, 
all the meet evideiit flignu and effectt of a cauatic 
poison, burning and olcerating. A most exe- 
crable action, which could not be too rigorously 
punished ; and yet the laws inflicted what was 
possible on the person of one of his domostic 
senrants, who was drawn in pieces by four hor- 
ses in the place of St. Jean de Angely. 

As to the rest, he was a prince, who, except- 
ing only his obstinate adhering to a religion in 
which he was bom, and whose &lsehood he 
might have known in time, if he had not been too 
much prepossessed, had, at the age of five-and- 
thirty years, at which he died, all the perfections 
which can meet together in one roan, to render 
him one of the greatest and most accomplished 
persons in the world ; if at least there might not 
possibly be discerned in his carriage and customs 
some of thos<? little failings, from which the most 
wise arejiot exempted, and which may easily be 
pardoned, without lessening the esteem which 
we have for them. And if f>rtune, which is not 
always propitious to merit, was not ^vourable 
to him on some occasions, wherein he had need 
of her assistance, yet in this she was his friend, 
that she gave him the greater opportunity of 
showing his invincible courage in his adversi- 
ties, in which he raised himself infinitely above 
her, by the vigour and greatness of his soul. 

Accordingly, the death of this great |irinc6 
was lamented, not only by those of hu own 
parfy, who loved him passionately, but also by 
the Catholics, and even by the Duke of Guise 
himself; who^ head as he was of an infamous 
and wicked faction, which he made subservient 
to his ends, had of his own stock, and the excel- 
lency of his nature, which was infinitely noble, 
all the graerosity which is requisite to love and 
respect ? irtue, even in the person of his greatest 
and most formidable enemy. 

All which notwithstanding, he was content to 
make what advantage he could of so lamentable 
an accident, towards the compassing of his de- 
signs : And as he observed, not only by thii^ 
but by a multitude of concomitant accidents and 
misfortunes, that the Huguenot party decreased 
in strength and reputatioa, and his own grow 
more boM and undertaking, he set himself more 
vigorously to push his fortune, and to demand an 
entire satisfaction to all the articles of his re- 
quest : which had so puffed up the spirits of the 
sixteen, that they forgot all manner of moderation, 
and grew daily more and more insupportable. 
It happened also at the same time, that the king 
recf«ived several ad ve- tisements of the resolution 
which had been taken in their oouncfl to seii* 
his psrsoo^andtotBduM him in a noiiMlerj. 



And the same lieutenant of the provostship oT 
the Isle of Paris, Nicholas Poulain, who had 
formerly discovered the like conspiracy, to which 
belief was not given, told him so many particu- 
lar circumstances in relation to this, that thougb 
he was very diffident of that double-dealing man, 
whose integrity he much suspected, yet his evi- 
dence concurring with the extreme insolence ot 
the sixteen, which rendered his report more 
credible, couki not but leave a strong impres- 
sion on his soul ; insomuch, that at last follow- 
ing the counsel of those who had so long advised 
him to employ his power and justice against 
those mutineers, he took up a resolution, once 
for all, to Uke that thorn out of his side, to re- 
duce Paris into that state of submission and 
obedience which bekHigs to subjects; and ta 
extinguish the fiictiun of the sixteen, by the exem- 
plary chastisement of the most seditious amongst 
them. 

The preparations which of necessity he was 
to make to secure the success of this undertai- 
king ; the three thousand Swiseers, whom he 
caused to be quartered at Lagny ; the compa- 
nies of guards which were reinforced; the troops 
which were sent him fi'om the Duke of Esper- 
non, who wss gone into his government of Nor- 
mandy : and all the passages of the river, both 
above Paris and below it, being posses se d by 
him, — were so many alarms to those mutineersi 
who^ believing themselves already lost, implored 
the assistance of the Duke of Guise. That 
prince, who had advanced from Rheims as far 
as Soissons, in favour of the Duke of Aumale, 
his cousin, who mot with trouble and resistance 
in his government of Picardy, satisfied himsell 
at first wi'h sending them some of his most ex- 
perienced captains, to regulate and manage their 
militia in case of need. But some few days afler, 
finding himself still pressed more eagerly by 
the solicitations of those people, who were now 
driven to despair, and believing this foundatioo 
of the League, on which he had built his hopes, 
being once shaken, he himself must perish under 
its ruins, (for that being destroyed, the next design 
was certainly to fall on him, who was the head 
and protector of it ;) he gave immediate notice 
to his friends and creatures to get into Paris, 
one after another, at several gates, and ordered 
some to assure the sixteen in bis name, that bn 
wouM suddenly be there in person, to live and 
die with them. 

The king, who was advertised of this resoto- 
tion, and who was under great apprehensions of 
his coming, lest his presence might hinder the 
execution of his enterprise, and arm with a ward 
speaking that great city, which was sntirrly at 
his dstvotion, soni thn Prcndsat dn Bslitfiny • 
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man of great authority and known prudence^ to 
tell the duke firom him, that, in the present jwio> 
ture of affairs, and just apprehension which he 
had that his coming would produce great troobles 
in Paris, he thought good he should not coma 
till he received new orders firom him, for other- 
wise he would render himself guiltj of all those 
disorders which might thence ensue. 

To this the duke, who was never to be beaten 
off firom any resolution which he had once takeui 
answered calmly, but in doubtful terms, that he 
was ready to obey the king; that he bad never 
intended to go to Paris, but in the condition of a 
private man, and without a train ; that he desired 
tu justify himself from those aspersions with 
which he knew his enemies bad basely charged 
him in his absence ; that he had reason to be- 
lieve there was a design on foot to oppress the 
good Catholics, whose protector he had declared 
himself ; and that he humbly besought his ma- 
jesty to give him some security against so jost 
an apprehension. Bellievre, who well knew that 
the king would stick at no manner of verbal satis- 
faction, in case that would prove suflkient to 
break his journey, promised he should have all 
the security he <M>uld possibly desire. In effect, 
the king was fully resolved to have given him 
all manner of assurances; but, as ill luck wouki 
have it, this was not done at the same time it 
was determined ; insomuch that, without more 
delay, he got on horseback, and, crossing the 
country out of the common roads, that he might 
avoid the messengers which he koew would be 
sent with new orders to him, entered Parii on 
Monday the 9th of May, with eight more in his 
company, just about noon, by the gate of St. 
Denis. 

It may be said in one sort of meaning, that 
this day was the most unfortunate, and yet the 
most glorious, of all his life. For whether it were 
that the people, who were made to believe by 
the sixteen that the city was to be sacked, were 
ad? ertised by them of his arrival, or that the re- 
port was spread at an instant, when he was first 
seen to approach the Fauxbourg, it is most cerw 
tain mat he had no sooner passed it, but the 
whole town running together from all parts of it, 
crowded up the street, and all the rest through 
which he passed ; the windows were filled, and 
even tbo tiles of the houses ; the air echoed with 
a thousand sorts of acclamations, and the k>ud 
cries of Vive Cruiae! were repeated with far 
higher peals than had been formerly of Vtve U 
Roy I for those loyal shouts were grown out of 
date, and the League in a manner had abolished 
them. 

There was a kind of madness in this trans- 
portj or rather in this furious torrent of their 



joy, which wu so eztraivagant, that k [ 
even to idolatry. They haUd and toro mmttk 
other to get nearest to this prinos ; tboae sHm 
were bone off by the throng to a brtker 4i^ 
taace, stretched oat their anas to biia, wilk 
their hands clasped over their baads; Ibsgr 
thought themselves happy, who coohl croitd 
•0 near as to touch any part of hii cbak 
or boots. Some there were aasoofBt thsaa wha 
kneeled to him, when he was pawing by ; aid 
others who, when they coubl not reach hiaa with 
their hands, endeavoured to touch faioi with tfanir 
chaplets, which they kissed when they had ra- 
ceived that honour, as the rustsai is m ada- 
ration at the shrines of sainla. A thnnaaiid 
praises were given him, and a thowsiad Uaaa- 
ings. He was called aloud the piBar oC tha 
church, the prop of faith, the procactor of tha 
Catholics, the saviour of Paris ; and firoaa all 
the windows there fell upon him a diowcr af 
flowers and of greens, with redoubled < 
tions of Five Gvim I 

To conclude, no imaginable < 
and testimonies of love, honour, and ^ 
but were shown to the height at this I 
entry, by that sudden overflow of joj, aad that 
wonderful dilatation of hearts and afferfinM, 
which was to him a sort of triumph, more plana 
ing than any of the Cesars*. Accordiagly ha 
enjoyed the full gust of it, with all the eafisfiio* 
tion of extreme pleasure ; passing on horibhack 
very leisurely through that infinite press ef 
people, bare-beaded, beholding them with a 
smiling countenance, and with that ooorteoai 
and engaging air, which was so natural to faiai ; 
saluting on the right and on the lefi, bowing to 
those below in the streets, and to those above in 
the windows, not neglecting the very meaaaat, 
holding out his hand to the nearest, aad castiBf 
his obliging glances on the more remote, ha 
passed in this manner to the queen-molber'a 
palace, near St. Eustache, where he ahgfated, 
and from thence to the Louvre, following bsr os 
foot, who had taken her chair to conduct Yarn to 
the king, and was witness to those iacredabla 
transporu of public joy, and aodamatioae of 
that innumerable herd of people, which beat 
her ears incessantly with the name of Goaaes 
bellowed from more than a hundred thoiiaaail 
mouths. 

In the mean time, the king, who had heard* 
with infinite rage, of this sudden arrival of tha 
duke, was shut up in his closet, where he was m. 
consultation on that prince's life or death, who 
had been so blindly rash as to precipitate him- 
self, in his single person, into inevitahle danger, 
from whence only his good flortune (of which ha 
was not master) couU deliver ii^ Sana 
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>tfa«r6 were, and amongst other* the Abbot d'El- 
bene, and Colonel Alphonso d*Ornano, with the 
moet resolute of those Gascons whom the Duke 
of Espemon had placed amongst the five-and- 
forty, to be always near ihe king's person, who 
counselled that irresolute and wavering prince 
to despatch him on the spot, having so fair a pre- 
tence, and the means so ready in his hand, to 
punish a rebellious subject ; who, in opposition 
to his express orders, had audaciously presumed 
to come to Paris, as it were on purpose to let 
him know that he was absolute master of it.— 
The rest, more moderate, and amongst them the 
Chancellor de Chivemy, and theSieurs de Bel- 
Iie?re de la Guiche, and de Villequier, govern 
nor of Paris, dissuaded him from that attempt, 
laying before him, besides the dangerous conse- 
quences which this terrible action might produce 
in such a juncture, that it always concerned 
him, both for his reputation, and for the main- 
tenance of the most inviolable laws of natural 
equity, before he passed to extremities, to bear 
a man who came to put himself so freely into 
the hands of his king, and to be answerable for 
■all that was alleged against him 

While these things were in debating, and the 
king in suspense betwixt his anger and his fear, 
uncertain which way to resolve, the duke (who 
had passed through the Frendi guards com- 
manded by Grilfon, who loved him not, and 
through the Swisaors, which stood ranked on 
both sides of the great staircase, and afterwards 
had traversed the haU and the antichamber filled 
with people, who made no very ceremonious re- 
turns to his salutations and civilities, entered 
into the presence-chamber, disguising a sudden 
fright which seixed him, intrepid as he was^ 
with the best &ce be could set upon the matter, 
which yet he couki not act so well, but that it 
was easy to discern, through that dSTectation of 
bravery, that he couJd have been well contented 
to have been in some other place, and not to 
have engaged himself so far, especially when a 
certain princess whispered him in the ear to 
have a care of himself, and that his life and 
death were under consideration in the closet. 
Yet immediately after, as his courage was usu- 
ally raised at the sight of the greatest dangers, 
\e resumed his wonted boldness, and was 
not able to hinder himseU; perhaps by a sud- 
den motion purely natural, and arising from 
the magnanimity of his heart, fitMn laymg his 
hand on the pommel of his sword, without his 
own perceiving it, and from stepping hastily two 
or three paces forward, with a haughty walk, aa 
If he were putting himself into a posture of sell- 
ing his life as dear as he was able to his ene- 
niss. But the king at thnt instant coining oat 
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of the doaet with Bellievre, he changed posture 
suddenly, made a low reverence, and threw 
himnelf almost at his feet ; protesting to him. 
that not believing his presence ought to be dis- 
pleasing to him, he was come to bring him his 
head, and ftilly to justify his carriage against 
the calumnies of his enemies ; and withal to 
assure his majesty, that he had not a more faith- 
ful servant than himself. But the king demand- 
ing, in a grave and serious tone of voice, who 
had bid him come, and if he had not received 
an express prohibition from him ? the business 
was then brought to a scanning, and some little 
contest there was betwixt him and Bellievre, 
the last maintaining that he had delivered him 
the king's commands, and the former, instead of 
answer, asking him if he had not engaged him- 
self to return, with all possible ^>eed, to Soie- 
sons, which he had not done, and protesting 
that he had never received those letters which 
Bellievre justified he had written to him. 

Then the queen, who, though she seemed to 
be in much affliction for the duke's arrival, yet 
held a private <M>rre8pandence with him, broke 
off the discourse, and, taking aside the king, htir 
son, she managed his mind so dexterously, that, 
whether she nwde him apprehend a general re- 
volt of Paris, which she had seen so openly to 
own ihe Duke of Guise, or whether he himself 
were mollified by the submissive humble way of 
speaking which that prince had used, he con- 
tented himself for that time to tell him, that his 
innocence, which he was so desirous to prove, 
woold be more manifest if his presence shoold 
caose no stirs in Paris ; and thereupon he sat 
down to table, remitting till the afternoon what 
he had farther to say to him, and appointing the 
queen's garden for the place. Then the duke 
bowing very low, retired, without being accom- 
panied by any of the king's servants, but as well 
attended by all the town, to the Hotel de Guisov 
as he had been from tlie gate of St. Denis to the 
Louvre. 

When he had made raflection on the danger 
into which he had so rashly thrown himself and 
which now appeared more formidable, by coo- 
sidering it with cooler thoughts, than he codd 
possibly in that agitation of spiriu, and that 
anxiety wherein he was in spite of all his cour- 
age, when be fousid himself so for engaged ; be 
rMolved he would never hazard his life in that 
sort again, and took such order concerning it, 
that from the next day, and so onward, he had in 
his palace four hundred gentlemen, who, assea»> 
bling there firom all parts of Paris, according to 
his orders, never afterwards abandoned biok 
Neither wonki he adventure to go that aftscw 
noon to the qoeen^ garden but well urrtnufm' 
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nwd bf fbe braraat of bb •fficera, ftnoqgit 
whom CapUin Su Paul, Meiog that after hit 
rnaaler was eatered, he who kept the door was 
going to ibut it oo him, thrust him back roughly, 
and entered by force, fbikmed by his com- 
panions, protesting and swearing, that if the 
game was there to be played* he was resolyed 
to tiare his stake in it. 

So that if the king had desigpied to hare him 
murdered in that garden, which I believe not, 
though some hare written it, it is easy to see 
that the presence of those brave men, who were 
fully resolved to defend their roaster, that of the 
queen, who made the third in this interview, the 
daring countenance of the duke, who from time 
to time was casting his eyes towards his sword, 
and to mim up all, that infinite multitude of Pa- 
risians which encompassed the queen's palace, 
and many of which were got upon the walls, had 
hindered the execution of such a purpose. 

For that which passed betwixt them at this 
confermce, since I find nothing of it in the most 
exact memoirs of those times, 1 shall not offer to 
relate it, as Davila has done by a certain poeti- 
cal license which he and some other historians 
have used, to make men think and speak, with- 
out their leave, whatever they please to put into 
their thoughts and mouths. What I can deliver 
for undoubted truth is this, that there was noth- 
ing concluded at this interview ; and that the 
king, who had raaolved beforehand to chastiie 
the most seditious of the sixteen, and to make 
himself roaster of Paris, after s king eonsuUatioa 
taken by night, with thoee in whom he most con- 
fided, continued firm to the same resolution, and 
set up his rest to stand by it, in spite of the ar- 
rival of the duke. 

With this determination, he sent the next 
morning for the provost of the merchants, and 
the sherifis, and commanded them, in coropaay 
of the lords Oe Villequier and Francis d'O. to 
make an exact search for all thoee strangers who 
were come to Paris some few days since, with- 
out any urgent occasion to call them thither, and 
to cause thero forthwith to depart the town, 
without respect of persons. This was a mani- 
fest endeavour to weaken the Duke of Guise ; to 
reduce him to those seven or eight gentlemen 
who attended him into Paris ; and cunnequentlj 
to give him occasion of believing, that aAer they 
had rid themselves of the others, they would at- 
tack him. Perhaps the dengn was so laid, as 
some have conjectured with probabUity enough ; 
but if this were really their intention, there are 
others who believe, that, according to the advice 
which was given by the abbot of Elbene, they 
had done more wisely to have begun with tlM 
Duke of Guise, when they had him single, and at 



their aMrcy, cooped op inthe Lourra : mad Ihtf 
ground this opinioo on the meaning of tkatalK 
bol'i words, who quoted the scriptum to lfci» 
purpose, " It is written, I wifl strike iIm Aip 
herd, and the flock shaU be acaiterwL" Hoip- 
ever it was intended, the ParisiasM iame^slalf 
took the alarm, perceiving dearly that thoM- 
strangers who were to be sent out of tlw tkj^ 
were no others but those fery men whom mm 
Duke of Guise had conveyed into the town ftr 
their defence, and for his own. l u aomp ch ihat 
when they went about to execute that order, aa^ 
to search their houses, every one oppoee d then ; 
and the citixens set themselves %rilh so modi 
obstinacy to conceal their lodgers, that the depu- 
ties and commissaries, fearing a Mval ioeoiw 
rectioQ through all the quarters, acnl pr oce e d 
no farther. And in the mean time, the Duke of 
Ghose, who was the soul that actuated thi» 
great body, forbore not going to the Louvre, bol 
well accompanied ; and the very ereninf befixe 
the barricades he presented the napkin to the 
king. 

But, as after the flashes of the lig|itaii^, and 
the rattling of the thunder, comes a foriooe 
tempest and lays waste the fieki ; eo after thoee 
mutual fears and jealousies, those nightly i 
ings, those murmurs and menacee, and I 
preparations which were made on both i 
with so rotich tumult, either for asaatihinf er fir 
defence, they came to the fatal day of the beiw 
ricadoes, which was followed by that horrihle 
deluge of misfortunes with which all France VM» 
overflowed. 

For at last the king, more incensed than efw 
by the resistance which was made to hisosden, 
and fully resolved to make himself be obeyed one 
way or other, caused the French guards to eater 
Paris, with some other companies, and the 
Swissers, which in all made up six rhnnsend 
men: this was done on Thursday, the twelfth of 
May, just at day-break ; he being preaent hko- 
self to receive them on horseback, at the gate of 
Saint Honors. And afler having given oat Un 
orders to their officers, to post than aocor<ting to 
his direction, be enjoined them above all thirty 
to be no ways injurious to the citixens, but onlj 
to repress the insolence of such who should fo 
about to binder the search for strangers : afttr 
which himself retiring to the Louvre, the mar- 
shals d'Aumoni and Biron, who were at the 
head of the troops, went to post them with bent 
of drum, in the church-yard of St. Innocent, and 
the adjoining places, on the Pool Notre Dame, 
oo that of St. Michael, on th^ Pont au Cbai^e, 
at the town-house, at the Qreve, and at the 
avenues of the place Maubort. 

It appeared immediately by what fettoind^ 
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tluit tbii WM in effeet to give the rignal oTamo* 
tiny and general revolt to all Paria. For a rt^ 
OMNir being spread, that the king had deter- 
aiaed to put to d«ath a great number of the 
prineipal of the League, and a Uat being also 
Ibrged of their names who were to be executed, 
and shown openly to the people, the citizens, ac- 
ocfding to the oider of their captains and over- 
sean of their wards, were in a readiness to pot 
themselves into a posture of defence, at the least 
nolion that was made. For which reason, so 
soon as they beard the drums and fifes, and that 
tbej beheld the Swissers and the guards advan- 
cing through the street of Saint Honors, they 
doobted not but the report which was noised 
aboat by the sixteen was true ; and forther be- 
liered, (as they had been also assured,) that the 
town would be sacked, and exposed to pillage. 
The alarm therefore was given round the city : 
they began by shutting up their shops, and the 
ckuich-doors on that side of the town ; they rang 
the tocsin (or alarm-bell) first in one perish, and 
then in another; and irosnediaiely afierwards 
through all Paris, as if the whole city had been 
on fire. 

Then the citizens came out in arms, imder 
the overseers of their wards, and their cap- 
tains, and other officers of the- Duke of Guise, 
who had mingled themselves amongst them, to 
encourage and to marshal them. The Count of 
Brissao, who had plated himeelf at the quarter 
of. the university towards the place Maubert, 
(where Cruo6, one of the most hot-headed of the 
sixteen, caused the alarm to be sounded,) being 
hiflseelf encompassed with a multitude of sta- 
denU, a rabble of porters, watermen, and handi- 
craftsmen, all armed, who waited only for the 
signal to assault the Swissers, was the first who 
gave orders to chain the streets, to unpave them, 
and erect the barricades, with great logs of 
timber, and barrels filled with earth and dung, at 
the avenues of the palace: and this word <tf 
barricades, passing in a moment from mouth to 
month, from the university into the city, and from 
the city into the town, the same was done every- 
where, and that with such exceeding haste, that 
before noon, these barricades, which were con- 
tinued firom street to street, at the distance of 
thirty paces firom each other, well flanked and 
manned with mosketeeri, were advanced within 
fiffy paces of the Louvre ; insomuch that the 
king's soldiers found themselves so encompassed 
on every sMe, that they could neither march 
forward nor retreat, nor make the least motion, 
without expoeing themselves unprofitaUy to the 
inevitable danger of the musket-shot, (which 
the citizens could fire upon them, without 
niasfaig, from bahind their bvricadei,) or of 



berag beaten down with a tempest of stooea, 
whidi came pouring upon their heads from 
every window. 

The marshals d'Aumont and Biron. and V iU 
lequier the governor of Paria, gained Ihtle by 
crying out to the citizens, that they intended 
them no harm, for they were too much enraged 
to give them the hearing; and were possessed 
with a belief of what Brimac, Bois Dauphin, 
and the other creatures of the Duke of Guise 
had told them ; who roared out, on purpose to 
envenom them against the royalists, that those 
troops which were entered into Paris were sent 
for no other end, than to make a general 
massacre of all good Catholics, who were mem» 
bers of the Holy Union, and to give up to the 
soldiers their bouses, their money, and their 
wives. Upon this the musket-shot, and the 
stones from above, were redoubled on thoee mis- 
erable men, and more especially upon the 
Swissers, to whom the citizens were most in- 
exorable. 

More than threescore were either slain or 
dangerously hurt, as well in St. Innocent's 
church-yard, as below on the place IMaubert, 
without giving quarter, till BriMac (who with 
his swnrd in his hand was continually pushing 
forward the barricades) arriving there, and be- 
holding those poor strangers, who cried nut for 
mercy, with clasped hands, and both knees on 
the ground, and sometimes making the sign of 
the croes, in testimony of their being Cath^ics, 
stopped the fury of the citizens, and command- 
ing them to cry out Vive Gttiae ! which they 
did as loud as they couM, fur safeguard d* their 
lires, he satisfied himself with leading them 
dimrmed and prisoners into the Boucherie of 
the new market, by the bridge of St. Michael, 
which he had already mastered. 

It cannot be denied, but that this count was 
he, amongst all the Leaguers, who act<:d with 
the most ardour against the royalists on that 
fatal day ; as being infinitely exasperated be-^ 
cause the king had refused him the admiralty, 
and refosed it in a manner so disobliging as to* 
say openly, he was a roan that was good for 
nothing either by sea or land, accusing him at 
the same time, that he had not done his dutj 
in the battle of the Azores, t»here the navy 
of Philippe Strozzi was defeated by the mar^ 
quia of Santa Cruz, he burned inwardly with 
desire of revenge. And when he saw the 
sdldiers enclosed on aH sides by the barricade!, 
which were of his raising, and 'the Swisaen at 
his mercy, it is reported that he cried uot, as 
insulting on the king, with a bitter scoflT. and 
magnifying himself at the same time, "At 
least the king shoB trnderatind to-day, that I 
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iMtvefouad mj element ; and though I am good 
fer nothing, either at sea or land, yet I am 
somebody in the streets." 

In this manner it was, that the people, mak- 
ing use of their advantage, still pushed their for> 
tune more and more, and seemed to be just upon 
the point of investing the Louvre ; while the 
Duke of Guise, by whose socret orders all 
things were regularly managed amid»t that hor- 
rible confusion, was walking almost unaccom- 
panied in his own house, and coldly answering 
the queen, and those who came one on the neck 
of another, with messag<w to him from the king, 
entreating him to appease the tumult, that he 
was not master of those wild beasts which had 
escaped the toils; and that they were in the 
wrong to provoke them as ihey had done. 

But at last, when he perceived that all things 
were absolutely at his command, he went him- 
self from barricade to barricade, with only a 
riding switch in his hand, forbidding the people, 
who paid a blind obedience to him, from pro- 
ceeding any farther ; and desiring them to keep 
themselves only on the defensive. He 8p<^e 
also very civilly to the French guards, who at 
that time were wholly in his power, to be dis- 
posed of as he thought good, for life or death. 
Only he complained to their officers, of the vio- 
lent counsels which his enemies had given the 
king to oppress his innocence, and that of so 
many good Catholics, who had united them- 
selves on no other consideration than the defence 
and support of the ancient religion. After 
which, he gave orders to Captain St. Paul to 
reconduct those soldiers to the Louvre; but 
their arms were first laid down, and their heads 
bare, in the posture of vanquished men, that 
he might give that satisfaction to the Parisians, 
who beheld the spectacle with joy, as the most 
pleasing effect of their present victory. He 
also caused the Swissers to be relumed in the 
same nuinner by Brissac, and gave the king to 
imderstand, that, provided the Catholic religion 
were secured and maintained in France, in the 
condition it ought to be, and that himself and 
his friends were put in safety from the attempts 
of their enemies, they would pay him all man- 
ner of duty and service, which is owing from 
good subjects to their lord and sovereign. 

This, in my opinion, makes it evident, that 
the duke had never any intention to seize the 
person of the king, aiid to enclose him in a 
cnonastery, as that Nicholas Poulain, who gave 
m so many false informations, and many wri- 
ters, as well of the one religion as of the other, 
have endeavoured to make the world believe. 
For if that had been his purpose, what coukl 
have hindered him from causing the Louvre to 



be invested ; as he might easily luive done dk** 
same day, by carrying on the barricades doss ' 
to it, while the tumult was at the height ; aaA 
for what reason did he return the French foaidi 
. and Swissers to the king, if his intentioii liad 
been to have attacked him in the Louvre T TUi 
was not his business, nor his present aim, bmt 
to defend and protect his Leaguers with a M^ 
hand> and to avail himself of so favourable sa 
opportunity, to obtain the thing whidi he de» 
manded ; and which, doubtless, had put hka 
into a condition of mounting the throoe aAsr 
the king's decease, and becoming absolute ■«•- 
tec of all affairs even during his life. 

In effect, the queen having undertaksfi Is 
make the reconcilement, as believing ikal 
thereby she might re-enter into the mansfs- 
roent of business, from which the favooritss had. 
removed her, and having asked him what were 
his pretensions, be proposed such rztravafaat 
terms, and with so much haughtiness and re* 
solvedness, speaking like a conqueror, who took 
upon him to dispose, at his pleasure, of the 
vanquished, that, as dexterous as she was m 
the art of managing men's minds, from the vwy - 
beginning of the conference she despufed of 
her success. For, enhancing upon the artic l e a 
of Nancy, he demanded, that, for the sreuntj o€ 
the Catholic religion in this realm, the king of 
Navarre, and all the princes of the houss of 
Bourbon who had followed him in these laK 
wars, should be declared to have forfeited 6r 
ever their right of succeeding to the crowa : 
That the duke of Espemon, La Valelte him 
brother, Francis d'O., the marshab of Rets and 
of Biron, colonel Alphonso d'Ornam^ and all 
others who, like them, were favourers of dw 
Huguenots, or were found to have held any cor- 
respondence with them, should be deprived of 
their governments and offices, and banished 
from the court, without hope of ever beinf 
restored again : That the spoils of all iheso 
should be given to the princes of his housOf 
and to those lords who had engaged with lum 
of whom be made a long list: That the king 
should cashier his guard of five-and-furty, as a 
thing unknown in the time of bis predecessors; 
protesting that otherwise he could place bo 
manner of confidence in him, nor ever dare to 
approach his person : That it would please his 
majesty to declare him his lieutenant-general 
through all his estates, with the same authority 
which the late Duke of Guise his father ha<^ 
under the reign of Francis the Second ; by viruae 
of which he hoped to give him so good an ac- 
count of the Huguenots, that in a little time there 
should remain no other but theCaiboiic religion 
in all his kingdom. To conclude, That ihoro 
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thould be CftHed immediately on anembly of 
the three estates, to lit at Paris, where all this 
should be coofirroed, and to hinder for the future^ 
that the minions, who would dispose of all 
things at their pleasure, should not abuse their 
favour ; that there should be established an on- 
changeable form of goremment, which it should 
not be in the power of the king to alter. 

It is rooet evident, that demands so unrea- 
sonable, so arrogant, and so offenaive, tended to 
put the goremmMit, and the power of it, into the 
duke's bands, who, being master of the armies, 
the offices, and the governments of the most 
principal provinces, in his own person, by his 
relations, his creatures, and the estates, where 
he doubled not of carrying all before him, espe- 
cially at Parut, would be the abeulute disposer 
of aflairs ; insomuch that there would be noth- 
ing wanting to biro but the crown itself, to which 
it is very probable that at this time he pre- 
tended, in case he should survive the king, to 
the exclusion of the Bourbons, whom he would 
have declared incapable of succeeding to it. 

For which reason, the queen, seeing that he 
wookl recede from no part of these articles, and 
beginning to (ear that he would go farther than 
she desired, counselled the king to get out of 
Paris with all speed, while it was yet in his 
power so to do. And though some of his chief 
officers, as amongst others the Chancellor de 
Chtvemy, and the Sieurs of Villeroy and Vil- 
lequier, who were of opinion that more would 
be gained by the negotiation, and who foresaw 
that the Huguenou and the Duke of Espemon, 
whom they had no great cause to fove, would 
make their advantage of this retreat so un- 
worthy of a kin^ endeavoured to dissuade him 
from it, yet a thousand false advertisements, 
which came every moment, that they were going 
to invest the Louvre, and hia accustomed foar, 
together with the diffidence he had of the Duke 
of Guise, whom he considered at that time as 
his greatest enemy, caused him at the last to 
resolve on his departure. 

Accordingly, alxNit noon the next day, while 
the queen-mother went to the duke with propo- 
sitions only to amuse him, the king inaking 
show to take a turn or two in the Tbuilleries, 
pat on boots in the staUes, and getting on horse- 
back« attended by fiAeen or sixteen gentlemen, 
and by tenor twelve lacqueys, having caused 
notice to be given to his guards to follow him, 
went out bf the Pont Neui| riding always on 
full gallop, for foar of being pursued by the Parw 
isians, till, having gained the ascent above Chal- 
hoc, he stoppM his horse to lock back on Pans. 
It is said, that then reproaching that great city, 
whkfahehadalwayiboooared aBdavkbadby 



his royal presence, and upbtaiding its ingrati- 
tude, be swore he would not return into it but 
through a breach, and that he would lay it m 
low, that it should never more be in a oonditioa 
of lifting up itself against the king. After this 
be went to lodge that night at Trappes^ and 
the next rooming arrived at Cliartres ; wher* 
his officers, those of his council, and the cour- 
tiers, came up to him, one after another, in great 
disorder; some on foot, others on horseback 
without boots, several oo their mules, and ia 
their robes, every man making his escape as 
he was best able, and in a great hurry, for fear 
of being stopped ; in short, all of them in a con- 
dition not unlike the servants of David, at hia 
departure from Jerusalem, travelling in a mis- 
erable equipage after their distressed master, 
when he fled before the rebel Absabm. 

The Duke of Guise, who, on the one side, 
had been unwilling to push things to an extrem- 
ity, to the end he might make his treaty with 
the kmg, and that it might not be said he was 
not at liberty; and, on the other side, not be- 
lieving that he would havo gone away in that 
manner, as if he fled from his subjects, who, 
stopping short of the Louvre by fifty paces, 
seemed unwilling to pursue their advantage any 
farther, was much surprised at this retreat, 
which broke the measures be had taken : but 
as he was endued with an admirable presencs 
of mind, and that he could at a moment's warn- 
ing accommodate his resolutions to any acci- 
dent, how unexpected or troublesome soever, hs 
immediately applied himself to put Pans in a 
condition ot' fearing nothing, to quiet all things 
there, and restore ihem to their former tran- 
quillity, and withal to give notice to the whole 
kingdom bow matters had passed at the barri- 
cades, as much to his own advantage as possi- 
bly he couM. 

To this eflect he possessed himself of ths 
strongest places in the city, of the Temple, of 
the Palace, of the town-house, of the two Chas- 
teleta, of the gates, where he set guards, of the 
arsenal, and of the Bast lie, which was surren- 
dered to him too easily by the governor Testu { 
the government of which he gave to Bussy Ls 
Clerc, the mo»t audacious of the sixteen. Hs 
objged the magistrates to proceed in the courts 
of judicature as formerly ; he made a new 
provost of merchants, and sheriffs, a lieutenant 
civil, colooeb, and captains of the several 
wards, all devoted to the League, in the room eC 
those whom he suspected : he retook, without 
much trouble, all the places both above and 
below on the river, that the passages for pro* 
visions might be free : he wrote at last to ths 
king, to the towns, and to his psrtiailar frioidii 
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umI drtw up aaoiieets (or dedantioa) ia a 
■tyto which h«d nothing in it but what was 
gnat and generoua ; whil« he endeavoured to 
jiattifjr hifl proceedings, and at the same time to 
preeenre the respect which was owing lo the 
king ; protesting always, that he was moitt ready 
lo pay him an entire obedience, and that he 
proposed nothing to hitneeir, but that provision 
should be made fiir tne safety of religion, and 
of good Catbdies, which were desigoMi lo be 
opprc^esed through the pernicious counsels of 
Moh as held int^igenoe with heretics, and pro- 
jected nothing but the ruin of religion and the 
state. 

These letters, together with those which the 
Parisians wrote to the other towns, exhortuig 
all men to combine with them for their common 
preservation in the Catholic faith, and those of 
the king, which on the contrary, were written 
in too soft a stjrle, and where there appeared 
more of fear and of excuse than of resentment 
and just complaint for so sacrilegious an at- 
tempt, had this effect, that the greatest part of 
the people, far from being scandalized at the 
barricades, approved them, loudly praising the 
conduct of the Duke of Guise, whom they be- 
lieved to be full of zeal for the Catholic faith, 
for the good of the kingdom, and for the service 
of the king. And as he desired nothing so 
much as to confirm them in that opimon, he was 
willing that the body of the city should send 
their deputies to the king, humbly to beseech 
bis maji*sty that he would forget what was 
passed, and return to his good town of Paris, 
where h\^ most loyal subjects were ready to give 
htm all the highest demonstrations of their obe- 
dience and devotion to his service. 

He permitted that even processions should be 
made in the habit of penitents, to desire of God 
that be would please to mollify the king'^ heart ; 
and this was performed with so much ardour, 
that th<9re was one which went from Paris as far 
as Chartres, in a most extraordinary equipage, 
under the conduct of the famous friar Ange. 
This honest father was Henry de Joyeuse, 
Count of Bouchage, and brother to the late 
ddce. He had given up himse!f to be a capu« 
chin about a year before this time ^ having such 
atrong impressions made upon him by the death 
and good example of his wife, Catharine de 
Nogaret, sister lo the Duke of Espemon, that 
be was inflamed with a desire of repentance ; 
• insomuch, that neither the tears of his brother, 
nor the entreaties and favours of the king, who 
k>ved him exceedingly, nor the ardent solicita- 
tions of all the court, were able to remove him 
from the resolution he had taken of leading so 
austere a life. This noble friar, having put a 



orowaof thorns npon bis head, and ctnjmg an 
overgrown crosf . upon his sbouldfira, fi)ll«w«d 
by hts fraternity, and by agreat number of pe»* 
iteati^ and others who represented in thekr lia^ 
iu the several persons of the Passion, led ob 
thai prooession, singing paalms and litam'w. 
The march of these penitents was so woA OMO- 
aged, that they entered the greal chacch <C 
Chartres just as the king was them at \ 
As they entered, they began to sing the a 
rgre in a very doleful tone \ and at the i 
time, two swinging firiars, armed with < 
plioes, laid lustily on poor firiar Ai _ 
back was naked. The applicataoa was aat 
hard to make, nor very advantag ooas to tkm 
Parisians ; for the charitable creatiurs sssmod 
evidemly to desire the king, that be weald 
please to pardon them, as Jesus Cluist wis 
willing to forgive the Jews for liwss horri* 
ble outrages which they had commiUed i 



A spectade so surprbing prodoood differmift 
effects in the minds of the siaiiders-bj ; aeoovd- 
ing to the variety of their tempers, sooie of cfaoa 
were melted into compassion, others mere 
moved to laughter, and some even to imiipHk- 
lion ; and more than all the rest, the Manhal de 
Biron, who, having no manner of relish for thai 
sort of devotion, ami fearing, besides, thatse«e 
dangerous Leaguers might have croivded im. 
amongst them, with intention to pre a c h dw 
people into a mutiny, counseUec the kisif te 
clap them up in prison every mother's sou. Bet 
that good prince, who, notwithstanding aB has 
faults, had a stock of piety at the bottiMn, aad 
much respect for all things that related to re- 
ligion, rejected wholly this advice. He listened 
to them much more favourably than be had 
heard all the harangues of the fbraner deputiee ; 
and promised to grant them the pardon they de- 
sired for the town which he had so nueh &- 
vourad, on condition they would return to their 
obedience. And truly, it is exceeding probaMe, 
that he had so done from that very time, if they 
had not afterwards given him fi'esh provoea- 
tioos, by proposing the terms on whkh they !•• 
sisted for the peace which they desired* 

For the Duke of Guise, to whom all these 
fair appearances were yery serviceable, and 
could be no ways prejudicial, and who aiwajs 
pursued his designs in a direct line, knew so 
well to manage the disposition of the qnssn 
mother, who had seemed at first to be mnch 
startled at his demands, that he recalled her 
with much dexterity into his interests, by wtirk- 
ing on these two passions which were rooted in 
her soul. She desired to raise to the throne, 
after the death of the king her son, her ( 
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•OB Henry de Lorrain, Man|ui« du Pont ; and 
believed that the Duke of Guise woold contrib- 
ute to ii all that was in his power. But as cun- 
ning as she was, she saw not into the bottom of 
tiiat prince, who fed her onlj with vain hopes 
of that succession for ano her, to which he per- 
sonally aspired. She infinitely hated the Duke 
of Espemon ; and believing he was the man 
who, having possessed himself of the king's soul, 
bad rendered her suspected to him, longed to 
turn him oat of court ; proroining herself, by that 
means, to be re-established in the management 
of affairs, from which the favourites had removed 
her. And the Duke of Guise, who had as little 
kindness as herself for the Duke of Espemon, 
concurred in the same design, with at least as 
much earnestness, but for a much different end, 
lor he desired to be absolute himself. In this 
manner, this subtle prince, always dissemblinf^ 
-and artificially hiding the true motives by which 
be acted, drew the queen at last to consent to 
an that he desired ; and, above all, to give her 
allowance, that a request should be presented to 
the king^ in the name of the cardinals, the 
princes, the peers of France, the lords, the dep- 
uties of Paris, and the other towns, and of all 
the Catholics united for the defence of the 
Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion. 

This request, which, in the manner of its ei- 
pressions, was couched in most respectful terms, 
•contained, notwithstanding, in the bottom of it, 
certain propositions, at least as hard as the Ar- 
ticles of Nancy ; aind even as those which, not 
long before, were proposed to the queen by the 
Dtwe of Guise. For after a protestation in the 
■beginning of it, that in whatsoever had passed 
till that present time, there had been nothing 
done, but by a pure zeal for God's honour, and 
for the preservation of his chur<^ they demand 
of the king, that he would make war with the 
Huguenots, and tha' he would conclude no 
peace till all heresies were rooted out : That it 
would please him to use the service of the 
Duke of Guise in so just and boly an Undertak- 
ing : That he would drive out of the court, and 
despoil of all their offices, all those who held a 
secret correspondence with the Huguenots, and 
principally the Duke of Espernon, and his 
brother La Yalette ; against whom there are re- 
cited, u that request, all imaginable crimes 
that could be thought most capable of render- 
ing them odious and insupportable to the whole 
kingdom: That he would deliver the nation 
from the just apprehensions it had, of &lling 
one day under the power and dominion of her- 
etics: And (that there might be given to the 
city of Paris a fiill assurance henceforth to en- 
ioy a perfect tranquillity without foar of op> 



pression,) he would not only please to confirm 
the new provosts and shrriffii, but that also tiie 
said city may have foil and entire liberty for 
tile foture, to make choice of such as shall suc- 
ceed m those places, and in those of city oolo- 
nehiand captains. 

This request was extremely displeasing to the 
king, who saw but loo clesrly, that xheir inien- 
tioo was to give the law to him hereaf er, whom 
they had first so haughtily affronted. He there- 
fore caused it to be examined in his council, 
where there was but smaU agreensent, because 
the members of it were divided in their inter- 
ests. There were but two methods to be taken 
on that subject ; either for the king to join with 
the League against the Huguenots, as the re- 
quest demanded, or to make war against the 
League with all his power, in conjunction with 
the Huguenots ; for unless be espoused one of 
those interests, it was impossible for him tosuo 
ceed. Those of the council who loved nut the 
Duke of Esperntn, who were many, and who 
foared that tho acting of the king's forces, ia 
combination with the Huguenou, would prove 
of great prejudice to his reputation, and eC 
greater to religion, were for the former prop- 
oeitioQ and counsel, that all differences shouM 
be accommodated in tlie best manner they could 
with the Duke of Ghiise^ — which was ajso tho 
desire of the qoeeo-owtber ; but the rest, whO} 
for the most port, consisted of those persooi 
whose disgrace and banishment was demanded 
in the request, insisted strongly on the second, 
and gave their voice for a war to be made 
against the duke to the uttermost ; fortifying 
their opinion by the number of forces which 
the king might raise pramiseuoosly, both ficm 
Caiholica luid Protestants, because this was 
not a war of religion, but that the sovereign 
only armed himsetf to quell and chastise his re- 
bellious subjects. 

It would be a matter of much difficulty to tell 
precbely what was the true resolution which 
the king took betwixt the extremes of these 
different counsels ; but it may be told for a cer- 
tain truth, that having a long time deliberatedi 
and that much more in his own breast than with 
his council, he seemed at length, all on a sod- 
den, to pitch upon the first ; whether it were, 
that being, as he was, a good Catholic, and 
hating the Huguenots, he cooki not yet come to 
a resolution of uniting himsetf to them; or 
were it, that he thought not himself at that timo 
strong enough, even with the king of Navarre't^ 
assistance, to destroy tho League, which was 
grown more powerful than ever since the barri* 
cades, and headed by a man so able, so bold, 
and to bo ccb m IU , as the Duko of Gidno; m 
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Iistlj, as maajT have believed, that being 
•trongljr persuaded he should never be in safistj, 
nor be master in his kingdom, while that prince, 
whom he hated mortally, was living, he took up, 
from that very moment, a resolution within him- 
self to despatch him out of the world : and that 
he might draw him into the net which he was 
spreading for him, was willing to grant in a 
manner whatsoever he desired, as if it were 
done in contemplation of a peace. 

Whatsoever were his true motive, (for I de- 
sire not that random guesses should be taken for 
truths,) it is certain, that though the king was 
highly exasperated against the League, yet he 
answered their request with much gentleness 
and moderation, assuring them that he would as- 
semble the three estates at Blois, in the month 
of September, there to advise of the means to 
give them satisfaction, and* to deliver themfirora 
the jealousy they had of falling one day under 
the dominion of a Huguenot prince ; that for 
what related to the Duke of Espemon, he woukl 
do them justice, like an equitable kin|^ and 
would make it manifest that he preferred the 
public welfare before the consideration of any 
private person. 

Accordingly, in the first place, that duke was 
despoiled of his government of Normandy, com- 
manded to depart from court, and retire himself 
to Angouleme. Not long time afterwards, the 
king concluded a treaty with the lords of the 
League, to whom, besides the places yrhidk , 
they had already in possession, the towns of 
Montreuil, Orleans, and Bourges, were given 
for six years. A publication of the Council of 
Trent was promised, with provision against that 
part of it which was contrary to the Uberties of 
the Gallican church. There was given to the 
Duke of Guise, instead of the title of constable, 
that of head of the French gendarmerie, which 
signifies the same thing. Two armies were 
promised to be raised against the Huguenots ; 
one in Dauphine, under the command of the 
Duke of Mayenne ; and the other in Saintonge 
and Poitou, which should be commanded by a 
general of the king's own choice : For the new 
constable, under another name, would not be so 
far from court, lest his absence from thence 
might be of ill consequence to his party. In 
conclusion, the king caused to be published the 
fomous edict of July, which he commanded to be 
called the Edict of the Reunion, where he did 
more in favour of the League than the League 
• itself desired from him. 

F<jr, afker having declared in that edict, that 
he would have all his subjects united to him- 
self; that, in like manner as their souls are re- 
deemed with the same price, by the blood of our 



Lord and Saviour Jetus Christ, so nlnn Iktm 
and their posterity sbouU be one bodj wkb 
hini^— he swears, that he will empkij nB Ui* 
forces, without sparing his proper life, to eststw 
minate from his realm all heresies oaaArmmud 
by ooondb, and principally by that of Trwif^ 
without ever making any peace or tmoe wttb 
heretics, or any edict in their fiivour. Ho wtHs^ 
that aD princes, lords, genilemen, and Inhatwt- 
ants of towns, and, generaUy, all his nubjeeH^ 
as weU ecdfsiastical as secular, shonkl take the 
same oath: That forther, they should swear and. 
promise, for the time present, and for ever, afiec 
it shall have pleased Grod to dispose of liis li§»,, 
without havbg given him issue male, not to re- 
ceive for king, any prince whatsoever who abnlL 
be a heretic, or a promoter of heresy. Bo de- 
clares rebels, and guilty of high treason, and to^ 
have forfeited all privileges which have fomeri- 
ly been granted to them, all persons and aft. 
towns wluch shall refuse to take this oath, and* 
sign this union. He promises never to bestow 
any military employment, but on such as ahaV. 
make a signal profession of the Roonn Catho- 
lic religion ; and prohibits, in ejqiress terms, that, 
any man whoeoever shall be admitted to the ex- 
ercise of any office of judicature, or any emplojw 
ment belonging to the treasury, whose proles 
sion of the Roman Catholic religion appears noC 
under the attestation of the bishop, or his sub- 
stitutes, or at least of the curates or their v^ 
cars, together with the deposition often witnasi 
es, all qualified and unsuspected persons. He 
also swears to hold for his good and loyal sob-- 
jects, and to protect and ddend, as well f ' 
who have always followed the League, as ( 
others who have formerly united and i 
themselves against the heretics ; and that at this 
present he unites them to himself, to the endl 
they may all act together in order to one com- 
mon end : And that he holds for nuU, and as- 
never done, that which seems to have been done 
against him, as well in the town of Paris as ebo- 
where ; particularly since the twelfth of May to. 
the day of the publication of this edict ; without 
future molestation, or bringing into trouble anj 
person whomsoever, for any thing rehtting to the 
premises. But he aUo wills, that all hu sub- 
jects, of what quality soever, swear, that thejr 
will and do renounce all leagues and confedera- 
tions, as well without as within the realm, whidi 
are contrary to this union, on pain of being pun- 
ished as infringers of their oath, and guUty oT 
high treason. 

This edict was verified in parliament the one* 
and-twentieih of July, and published immediate- 
ly after; being received with extraordinary 
transports of joy by the Leaguers, who believed 
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that by it they had obtained a clear victory 
against the king, whom they behekl entirely 
subjected to the will and good pleature oT their 
heads. He himself also, as it is reported, with 
profound dissimulation, endeavoured all he was 
able to confirm them in that opinion, by making 
public demonstrations of his joy and satisfaction 
for the peace. He was very solicitous to cause 
his edict to be signed by all the princes and 
lords who were then at court: He proclaimed 
the convention of the three estates at Blois, 
which was to be tt the beginning of October 
following : He procured the letters patent for the 
Duke of Cruise's commission of intendant- gene- 
ral over all his armies, with the same power 
which is annexed to that of constable, to be veri- 
fied in parliament : He received him at Chartres, 
with such particular tokens of esteem, affection, 
and trust, that it was believed the tender friend- 
ship which was betwixt them, when the king 
was then but Duke of Arijou,was once more re- 
newed : He favoured all his creatures, on whom 
he bestowed considerable employments ; and, at 
last, to satisfy him in that point which of all 
others was most nice, he caused the Cardinal of 
Bourbon to be solemnly declared the next of 
blood to him, by allowing him all the privileges 
and prerogatives which belong to the heir-pre- 
sumptive of the crown. After all, as it is almost 
impossible that a violent passion in the soul, 
what care soever be taken to conceal it, should 
not discover itself by its consequences, and by 
tome indications which break out even from the 
closest men ; so this prince, as great a master as 
he was in the art of dissimulation, could not act 
his part so well, but that he gave occasion to 
those who were more clear-sighted to believe, 
or at leastwise to suspect, that all which at that 
time was done by him to testify his joy, was 
only to cover his indignation uid his hatred, 
which urged him incessantly to revenge himself 
on those fi-om whom he had received such un- 
worthy usage. For, being departed from Char- 
tres, aind going thence to Rouen, where he made 
the edict of reunion, he would never be persua- 
ded to go to Paris at his return, what instance 
soever the deputies of the parliament, and those 
of the town, could make to him ; always alleging 
&int excuses, which he grounded only on the 
preparations whidi he was to make in order to 
his meeting the estates at Blois. He still re- 
tained near his person bis guard of the five-and 
forty, which the Duke of Guise had requested 
him to dismiss. He gave the command of tha 
army designed for Poitou to the Duke of Nevers, 
whom the Duke of Guise, his brother-in-law, 
oould never endure since his renunciation of the 
League. He admitted nooe to his private 



friendship bat the Marshal d'Aumont, the Lord 
Nicholas d'Angennes de Rambouillet, Colonel 
Alphonso d'Omano, and some few others, who 
were no friends to the Duke of Guise. 

In fine, that which made the greatest noise 
was, that the Chancellor de Chiverny, the Presi- 
dents Bellievre and Brulart, and the Sieurs de 
ViUeroy and Pinart, (the two secretaries of stste, 
who had given him advice to accommodate 
matters with the Duke of Guise,) were abso- 
lutely disgraced. The queen-mother, who had 
managed that accommodation, had little or no 
part in business, and was wholly excluded from 
the cabinet council. The seals were given ta 
Francis de Monthelon, a famous advocate, a 
man of rare integrity, and of inviolable fidelity to 
the king's service, who raised him to that higb 
employment, without his own seeking, at the re- 
commendation of the Duke of Nevers, who was 
known to be on very iU terms with the Duke ol 
Guise. 

All this was sufficient, without doubt, to alarm 
that prince, and give him caution to look about 
him, or at least to suspect the king's iotentioos 
towards him; but the flourishing condiiioa 
wherein he was placed, the applauses which 
were given him both by the people and by the 
CMirt itself which admired both his conduct and 
his perpetual felicity, and regarded him as arbi- 
trator and master of affairs, and the certaia 
opinion which he had that all tilings would go fot 
him in the estates, had so far blinded him, that 
he believed it was not in the power of fortune to- 
do him any prejudice, not so much as to shake 
him, or to give the smallest stop to the full ca^^ 
reer of bis success. Thus he entered as it 
were in triumph into Blois at the end of Septeov- 
ber ; and the king came thither about the same 
time, to order the preparations for the estates. 
He commanded, that all future proceedings 
should be as it were sanctified by two solema 
and conspicuous acts of piety ; which were a 
most devout and magnificent procession made oo 
the first Sunday of October, the second day of 
that month, and by a general communion, taJiea 
by all the deputies on the Sunday following, the 
ninth of the same month ; on which the kmg, in 
token of a perfect reconcilement, received, with 
the Duke of Guise, the precious body of Jesu» 
Christ from the hands of the Cardinal de Bour- 
bon, in the church of Saint Saviour. After 
which, all those who were expected being at 
length arrived, the assembly of the stales was 
opened on Sunday the sixteenth of that month, 
in the great hall of the castle of Blois. 

As it is not my business to say any thing of 
this assembly, which relates not precisely to the 
history of the Leagtiei I shall not trouble oqf^ 
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•nlf with ofery partieolar which pMsed Sa k. I 
■hall only say, that the kin|;, who was naturally 
«loquenf , opened the aseembly with an eicellent 
oration ; wherein, after he had, in a most majea- 
tic manner, and with most pathetic words, ex- 
horted the deputies to their duty, he either could 
not, or would not, cMiceal kom them, that he had 
not so far forgotten the past actions, but that he 
had taken up a firm resolution to inflict an ex* 
emplary punishment on such who should persist 
in acting against his authority, and continue to 
be still possessed with that spirit of leaguing and 
«abailtng which was upon the point <^ ruining 
the state ; neither would he henceforth spare 
those who should hare any other union than that 
which the members ought to have with their 
bead, and subjects with their sovereign. 

This touched so sensibly the Leaguers of that 
assembly, and piincipally their head, who looked 
on this speech as particularly addressed to him- 
self, that they proceeded even to threatening 
that they would break ofl!' the estates by their 
departure, if the king who had commanded hit 
speech to be printed, would not give order to 
eupfiress it, or at least correct that passage. 
There are some who aflirm, that, after a rough 
-dispute concerning it, the king permitted at last 
that something should be altered, and the harsh- 
ness of his expressions a little mollified ; but 
there are others, and even of their number who 
heard it spoken, who assure us, that it came out 
in public in the same terms it was pronounced. 
However it were, it is certain that this com- 
plaint of theirs much exasperated the king*s 
mind, who saw clearly by this proceeding, that 
the League, notwithstanding its reunion with 
him, had still a separate interest of its own, and 
extremely opposite to his. 

1 will adventure to say farther, that he was 
then fully persuaded of it, when he perceived 
that the Duke of Guise, who was the true head 
of it, was evidently more powerfbl than himself 
in those estates. For, besides tliat the greatest 
part of the deputies had been elected by the 
factious intrigues of his dependants in the prov. 
inces, those who were chosen to preside over 
the several orders, that is to say, the Cardinals 
of Bourbon and of GKiise for the clergy ; the 
Count of Brissac and the Baron of Magnac for 
the nobility ; and the provost of merchants, La 
Chapelle Martau, for the third order, were all of 
them entirely at the duke*s devotion. 

Insomuch, that at the second session, after the 
edict of reunion had been solemnly confirmed, 
sworn to again, and passed into a fundamental 
law of the state, when the petitions of the three 
orders were read, he saw, that, under pretence 
-of desiring to reform some abuses which were 



erept into the state, ^y ware ffilad with la i«> 
finite number of propoaitioii«» which teadsd ti 
the manifest diminuttoa, or rather the *--''%"*- 
tion, of the royal authority ; and to rwloe* the 
govemmrat to that pass, that there ahoald w^ 
main to the king no more than the cnpt j mas 
aad vain appearance of a sovereifn momutki 
and that all the real and eesential pairt oTmvmw 
eignQr should be in the League, which mbw 
hildy depended oo the Duke of Gnia*. 

Yet, ftirdier, they were not satisfied bmtHy tm 
propose these things ; leaving to the kiaf , •»> 
cording to the ancient laws and ciwwtituttoB •f 
the monarchy, the power of either puMf «rfw» 
fusing them, according to his pleasure, aftsr dMj 
had been well examined in his council ; hot Ihcj 
pretended, that after they had been notimd k^ 
the consent of the three orders, they ahoakl b^ 
come laws of course^ and be inviolahle, ao Aat 
the king should not have the power either lo 
change ur abrogate them in his cooneil. IImi 
they would have an abatement of Uxee od im- 
posts ; but so much out of measure, tint dkey 
took away from the king the means of makii^ 
that war in which themselves had engaged hiau 
They would also, that the Council of Tm( 
should be received absolutely, and without madm 
ification. And the famous attorney fauaiul 
Jaques de Faye d'Espesses, who, in a great m^ 
sembly held on that occasion, maintained, with 
atrength of reason, against some decreet of that 
council, the prerogatives of the king, (or regafia) 
and the immunities of the Ghillican church, was 
so ill treated there, though he had balBed the 
archbishop of Lyons, who undertook to deatraj 
those privileges, that the king, who was afTroul* 
ed in the person of his attorney, was not a Gitle 
displeased at their proceedings. 

But above all things they were urgent with 
him, and pressed it with incredible obstinacy, that 
the King of Navarre, who at the same time had 
assembled the estates of his party at RocbeHe^ 
and from thence had sent to those at Blois, in- 
timating his desire of a general cooocfl to be 
summoned, where all things might be aocommo* 
dated, should from that time forward be declafed 
incapable of ever succeeding to the crown. They 
had made a decree concerning this, by co nsen t 
of the three orders, at the particuair instaaee of 
the order of the clergy. And the king, wha 
clearly foresaw the terrible consequences oTthii 
unparalleled injustice, and who was plied incea- 
santly to subscribe it, was not able to defend 
himself otherwise, than by amusing than with 
delays, and rubs which he dexterotuly caused to 
be thrown in their way, on simdry pretencea. 
It was not doubled but that the Duke of Guise 
(who, having two-thirds of the estates ibr hiib, 
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wn e o uB g y a d y the mMUr then,) wm author 
«f '«H theM propodtioM* to eontrmrj to the tmo 
ialtrMti aad authority of the king, eapeeially 
mhm it WW evident, thatt he emf^oyed aN his 
mttagert to eante hiniMif to be declared, fn the 
eetatee, iieutenant-f eoeral through the whole 
kmgdom, a« if he wooM po w eei hmuelf of that 
■uprenM commaod, without dependenoe on the 
king, and that he pretended his prince to be no 
nore his master, as not having power to deprive 
him of a dignitj whioh he was to hold from a 
•onmission girea him by others. 

AH these things, so unworthy of the majesty 
of a great king, at the length quite wearied out 
his patience ; which, after so long disoenibling 
his mjuries, on tho sudden broke out into the ex- 
tremity ofrsge; insomuch that those among his 
confidants, who ardently desired the destruction 
of the duke for their own advantage, found not 
the least trouble in passing on the king ibr 
truths many reports, and ofieatiroes very ground* 
less rumoun^ which ran of the duke : adding to 
them, that it was he who underhand had drawn 
(he EKike of Savoy to possess himself of the mar- 
4iuisate of Saluces, as he had lately done. And 
^is they confidently affirmed, though the duke, 
by his own interest in the estates, had proc ur e d 
them to vote a war against the Savoyard. Thus, 
whether it were that the king had long since re* 
sohred to rid his hands of the Duke of Ghiise, in 
revenge of some ancient grudge and sense of the 
affronts he had received from htm, particularly 
on that fatal day of the barricades ; or were it, 
that, being sincerely reconciled to him, he had 
taken, or perhaps resumed, that resolurion when 
he saw him act against him in the estates, of 
which he bad made himself the master, and be- 
lieving his own condition desperate if he made 
not haste to prevent it ; most certain it is, that he 
deliberated no more, but only concerning the 
manner of executing what he had determined. 

He had only two ways to choose ; the one by 
justice, first committing him, and afterwards 
making bis process ; the other by fact, whidi 
was to have him slab. He managed this con- 
sultation with exceeding secrecy, admitting only 
four or five of his confidants, on whom he most 
relied. One of these was Beauvais Nangis, 
who, having served the king well in his army 
against the Reyters, was restored so fiilly in his 
favour, that in recompense of the command of 
colonel of the French infantry which the Duke 
oTEspemon had got over his head, he made him 
mfierwards admiral of France, though he never 
enjoyed that great dignity, which he had only 
under the signet. 

This lord, who was as prudent and temperate 
in council, as prompt and dar' 



daring in execution, 



eooduded ibr the methods of justice, maintaii^ 
tng that they wers not only the mere honest, bat 
also the more safe^ because the fear alone whioh 
woofcl po s ss ss the duke*s party, lest they shoukl 
kill him, in case they atiempled to deliver him 
by foroe, and by that means hinder the course of 
justice, wouM stop all manner of such proceed- 
ing, and restrain them within the terms of duty : 
That after all, if he were once made prisoner, 
whidi might be done without noise or tumult, it 
wouki be easy to give him such judges as shoukl 
soon despatch his trial, and that afterwards he 
might be executed in prison, according to the 
laws. But if, on the contrary, they shouM enter 
eroddy on so bloody an execntion, there was 
danger leet that action, which was never to be 
well justified, and which the Leaguers would 
certainly cause to pass in the worid for tyranni- 
cal and perfidious, might raise a rebellion in iho 
greatest part of Prance, which had already de- 
dared so loudly for that prince, whem they re- 
garded as the piUar of religion, and wouU aifter> 
wards look on as the martyr of it. But the rest, 
who believed it impoesible on that oocasioa to 
observe the ordinary fi>rnis of law and justtee, 
and thought that, the head being once cut off, 
the body of the League wouM immediately fall 
like a dead body, were of opinion, that he should 
be despatched with all poesible speed, which was 
easy to perform, especially in the casde, where 
the doke was almost hourly in the king's power, 
whom he had in no manner of distrust, as su^ 
ficiently appeared by his lodging there. 

In the mean time, it is most certain that thb 
sscret was not kept so close, but that be re- 
ceived advertisement from more than one of his 
imminent danger, and that his death already 
was resolved. And he slighted not so much 
these observations, as intrepid as he was, or as 
he affected to appear, by replying continually, 
They dare not, but that, two or three days before 
his death, be consulted on this afifkir, which so 
nearly concerned him, with the cardinal of 
Gruise his brother, the archbishop of Lyons, the 
president de NeuiHy, the provost of the mer- 
chants, and the Sieur de Mandrevile, governor of 
St. Menehoud, on whom he principally relied. 
In weighing those prooft which in a manner 
were imhibitable that a design was laid against 
him, they were unanimously of opinion, that the 
safest coarse was to be taken, and that under 
some pretence or other he shouM instantly r^ 
tire; excepting only the archbishop, who con- 
tinued obstinate to the contrary, (brtifying his 
opinion with this argument, that since he wag 
upon the point of carrying aH things in tho ••- 
tates according to bb wish, ho ran tho baxardof 
losing all by leavisf them; and that, ftr iM 
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rtit, it wu not eradible that the king shooid be 
to ill advised, as to incur the manifest danger of 
raining himseUi by striking that unhappj blow. 
To which Mandrevile replied, swearings that for 
a man oT sense, at he was, he was the wont 
arguer he ever knew. "For,'' eaid he, **ycn 
talk of the king as if he were a wary and cool- 
headed prince, looking before him at every step ; 
and will not understand that he is only a hot- 
brained fool, who thinks no farther than how to 
execute what his two base passions, fear and 
hatred, which poeseas him, have once made sink 
into his imagination, and never consider! what a 
wise man ought to do on this occasion. It were 
a folly, therefore, for the duke to hazard himself 
in such a manner, and to be moved by so weak 
a reason, to lose all in a moment.*' 

It is wonderful to observe, that ihe most clear- 
sighted men, who have it in their power, if they 
will use the means before them, to avoid that 
which is called their destiny, after the misfor- 
tune is happened, should suffer themselves to 
be dragged and hurried to it as it were by force, 
in spite of their understanding and their fore- 
sight, which I heir own rashness, and not a pre- 
tended &tali(y, renders unprofitable to them. It 
is reported, that the Duke of Guise confessed 
that this discourse of Mandrevile carried the 
greater force of reason; yet nevertheless, he 
added, that having gone so far forward as he 
then was, if he shoukl see death coming in at 
the windows upon him, he would not give one 
step backward to the door, though by so doing, 
he were certain to avoid it. Nevertheless, it is 
▼ery probable, that the encouragement he had 
to speak with so much loftiness and resolution, 
was the assurance, which he thought he had, 
that the king, whose genius be knew, particu- 
larly since the day when be entered into the 
Louvre, where the duke gave himself for lost, 
would never afterwards dare to take up so bold 
a resolution as to kill him. 

It is certain, that when the Sieur de Yins, 
one of ius greatest confidants, had written to him 
from Provence, that he should beware of keeping 
80 near the king, and not rely on those large 
testimonies of his affection which he said he 
had received ; the duke answered him, that he 
reposed not the hopes of his own safety on the 
king's virtue, whom he knew to be ill-natured, 
and a hypocrite, but on his judgment and on 
his fear; because it was not credible, but he 
must needs understand, that he himself was 
ruined in case he mode any attempt against hk 
person. But he learned, at his own cost, by the 
unhappy experiment which he made, that it had 
been better for him to have followed the wise 
advice which was given him, and which he him- 



self had approfved, than a bare cani a etiBa, ami 
the impulse of his inborn generosity, wbiek Ui 
bloody and lamentable death, as things arecoM- 
monly judged by their event, has caiaed to pav 
in the world for an effect of the grsatMt rasbaasBi 

It ought not here to be expected, that I tkmM 
dwell on an exact and king descriptifla of afl Ike 
dreumstances of that tragical actioa, wUdb has 
been so unfortunate to France, and so fll raceir* 
ed in the worki. Besides that Uiej are rsoooal* 
ed, in very different manners, bj the historiMe 
of one and the other religion, aocovdiBf lo Ifcaif 
different passions, and that the grealeai part ef 
them are either false, or have Uttle ia ihaaa 
worth observation ; the thing was does with aa 
great focility and precipitation, and withal ia aa 
brutal a manner, that it cannoC be loo baatil{f 
passed over : this then is the plain and snrriaft 
relation of it. 

Afler that the brave Grilkm, Maitre de Caaf 
of the regiment of gtuurds, iiad generonsly ■•• 
fused to lull the Duke of Ghiise, unless in wSa^ 
duel, and in an honourable way, the king M 
recourse to Lognac, the first geotleiaaa of Us 
chamber, and captain of the forty-five, «ha 
promised him eighteen or twenty of the OMSt 
resohite amongst them, and for whom he darst 
be answerable. They were of the mmiher of 
those whom the Duke of Ghiiae, who had aiwajpa 
a distrust of those Gascons, as creatures of the 
duke of Espemoo, had formerly demanded that 
they might be dismissed, firom which request hs 
had afterwards desisted ; inMMnuch that it maj 
be said he foresaw the noisfortune that att ended 
him, without being able to avoid it. For, on 
Friday the twenty-third of December, beiag 
entered about eight of the ck>ck in the momiac 
into the great hall, where the king had intimated 
on Thursday night that he intended to hold the 
council very early, that he might afterwanb go 
to Nottre Dame de Clery; some came to teQ hna 
that his majesty expected him in the old doeet, 
yet he was not there, but in the other which b>oka 
into the garden. Upon this, he arose from 
the fireside, where, finding himself somewhat 
indisposed, he had been seated; and passed 
through a narrow entry, which was on one side 
the hall, into the chamber, where he found Lof- 
nac, with seven or eight of the for^-five ; the 
king himself having caused them to enter imo 
that room very secretly before daybreak : the 
rest of them were posted in the okl doeet, and 
all of ihem had great poniards hid under their 
cloaks, expecting only the coming of the Doha 
of Guise, to make sure work with him, whether 
it were in the chamber or in the doset, in casa 
he should retire thither for his defence. 

There needed not so great a preparation for 
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th« kifiing d* a sinirle man, who ctme thither 
without distrust of any thing that was designed 
against him ; and who, hokling his hat in one 
hand, and with the other the lappet cf his cloak, 
which he had wrapped under his left arm, was 
in no condition of defence. In this posture he 
advanced to the old closet, saluting very civilly, 
as his custom was, those gentlemen who made 
show of attending him out of respect, as far as 
(he door. And as m lifting up the hangings, 
with the help of one of them, he stooped to en- 
ter, he was suddenly seized by the arms, and by 
the legs ; and at the same instant struck into the 
body before, with five or six poniards, and (ram 
behind, into the nape cf the neck, and the throat, 
which hindered hun from speakmg one sin^e 
word of all that he is made to say, or so mti^ 
as drawing oat his sword. AU that hecouUdo, 
was to drag along his murderers, with the last 
and strongest effort that he couU make, strug- 
gling and striving till he fell down at the bed*s 
feet, where, some while after, with a deep groan^ 
he yielded up his breath. 

The cardinal of Guise, and archbishop of Ly- 
ons, who were in the council-ball, rising up at 
Ae noise, with intention of running to hu aid, 
were made prisoners by the marshals D^Au- 
■Mo and OeRetz; at the same tine, the cardi- 



nal of Bourbon was also seized in the castle, to- 
gether with Anne d'Este, Duchess of Nemours, 
and mother of the Guises, and the Prince of 
Joinville, the Dukes of Elbeuf, and Nemours, 
Brissac, and Boisdauphin, with many other lords 
who were confidants of the duke, snd Pericani^ 
bis secretary. And in the mean time the grand 
provost of the king's house went with his archers 
to the chamber of the third estate, in the town- 
house, and there arrested the president Neuilly, 
the provost of merchants, the sherifis Compan 
and Cotte-Blanch, who were deputies for Paris^ 
and some other notorious Leaguers. 

This being done, the king himself brought 
the news of it to the queen-mothor ; telling her 
that now he was a real king, since he had cut 
off the Duke of Guise. At which that princess 
bemg much surprised and moved, asking him if 
be had made provision against future accidents, 
he answered her in an angry kind of tone, much 
differing fixHn his accustomed manner of speaking 
to her, tfiat siie might set her heart at rest, for bo 
had taken order for what might happen, and so 
went out surlily to go to mass ; yet belbre ho 
went, he sent particularly to cardinal Gondi, and 
to the cvdinal Legat Morosini, and infi)rmed 
them both of what had passed, with his reasooi 
to justify his proceedings. 
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That gorermiwnt, generanj conttdered, is 
of dmne atilhorhy, will admit dfno dispute : for 
whoevor will soriourij consider, that no man 
has naturally a right orer his own life, so as to 
murder himsctf, will find, bj consequence, that 
he has no right to take awaj another's Kfe ; and 
that no pact betwixt man and man, or of corpo- 
rations and indiriduals, or of sovereigns and sub- 
jects, can enritle them to this right; so that no 
offender can la<^ully, and without sin, be pun- 
ished, unless that power be derived from God. 
It is He who has commissioned magistrates, 
and authorized them to prevent future crimes, 
by punishing offenders, and to redress the in* 
jured by distributive justice ; subjects therefore 
are accountable to superiors, and the superior 
to Him alone. For, the sovereign being once 
invested with lawful authority, the subject has 
irrevocably given up his power, and the de- 
pendence of a monarch is alone on God. A 
king, at his coronation, swears to govern his 
subjects by the laws of the land, and to maintain 
the several orders of men under him, in their 
lawful privileges ; and those orders swear alle- 
giance and fidelity to him, but with this dis- 
tinction, that the failure of the people is pun- 
ishnble by the kinj^ that of the king is only pun- 
ishable by the Kin? of kings. The people then 
are not judges of good or ill administration in 
(heir kin-jr ; for it is inconsistent with the nature 
of sov»;reignty that they should be so; and if at 
some times they sufTar, through the irregulari- 
tiei of a ba I prince, they enjoy more often the 
benefi's and advantages of a good one, as God 
111 hU providence shall dispose, either for their 
blessing >r their punishment. The advantages 
an I di •tail vantages of such subjection, are sup- 
posed to have been first considered, and upon 
thi't balance they have given up their power 
wtth')Ut a capacity of resumption ; so that it 
is in vain f )r a commonwealth party to plead, 
that man, fir example, niw in being, cannot bind 
th«ir ponerity, or give up their power ; for if 
subjects can swear only f«ir themselves, when 
the faiher dies the subjection ends, and the son, 



who has not sworn, can be no tnilor or i 
er, either to the knag or to iho Uwa. And At 
this rate, a kmg4ived prince, laaj oadi^m hm 
sovereignty, and be no longer Lawfiily m.laaf ; 
but in the mean tine it is evident, thai ihA mb 
enjoys the benefit of the laws and gorannmiy 
whi<^ is an implicit .acknowledsoDeiit of ayfcie^ 
tion. It is endless to run throu^ all the vtiv f' 
agances of these mon, and it is ODongb Bm m 
that we are settled under a lawfid ^uriiii— j 
of a most gracious prince ; that our moMrchy is 
herediUry; that it is naturally poised hj mt 
municipal laws, with equal benefit of prinoosai 
people { that he governs, as he has prowise^ by 
explicit laws; and what the laws, aro silsmi^ 
I tfiink I may conclude to bo part oThis preraf> 
ative ; for what the king has not granted awij, 
is inherent in him. The point of siirriMski 
has sufficiently been discussed, both as to 4» 
right of it, and to the interest of the people : one 
main argument of the other side is, how often it 
has been removed from the right line ? as in IIm 
case of King Stephen, and of Henry the Foanh, 
and his descendants of the boose of Lancaster. 
But it i* easy to answer them, that matter ot 
fact, and matter of right, are different consi d er* 
ations: both those kings were but usurpers in 
effect, and the providence of God restored tlfes 
posterities of those who were dispossessed. By 
the same argument, they might as well jostil^ 
the rebellion and murder of the late king; tie 
there was not only a prince inhumanly pot to 
dea^h, but a government overturned ; and Srst 
an arbitrary commonwealth, then two usurpers 
set up against the lawful sovereign ; but, to our 
happiness, the same proridence has miracoloos- 
ly restored tho right heir, and, to their confbsioii, 
as miraculously preserved him. In this present 
history, to go no farther, we see Henry the Third, 
by a decree of the Sorbonne, divested, what in 
them lay, of his imperial rights ; a pariiauMiit 
of Pari*, such another as our first long paritft- 
ment, confirming their decree ; a pope author- 
izing all this by his excommunication ; and a 
Holy League and Covenant prosecuting this 
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d^pMJtion by anM : jet aa untimely detth only 
faiadered him from reeemtiag Imiwelf in glory on 
the throne, after he was in maniiect possetvion 
of the Tictoffy.* We see also the same SorhoiH 
nisls, the same pope, parliament, and league^ 
with greater force opposing the undoobted right 
of King Henry the Fourth ; and we see him in 
the end surmeonting all these dMScuhies, and 
triumphing over all these dangers. God Al- 
mighty taking care of his own anointed, and the 
trae s u ccse si o n ; neither the Papist nor Presby- 
terian Association prevailmg at the last in their 
attempts, but both baffled and ruined, and the 
whole rebellion ending either in the submissioa 
or destruction of the conspirators. 

It is true, as my waihor has obsenred in the 
beginning of his history, that before the Catholie 
LMgue, or Holy Union, which is the subject 
of tlus book, there was a league or combinatioQ 
of Huguenots against the government of France, 
whidi produced the con^iracy of Ambois *, and 
the Calvinist preachers (as Mezeray, a most 
impartial historian, infonns us) gave their opi- 
nion, that they might take up arms in their own 
defence, and make way for a free access to the 
king, to present their remonstrances. But it 
was ordered at the same time, that they should 
seize on the Duke of Guise, and the Cardinal of 
Lorraine, his brother, who were then chief min- 
isters, that they might be brought to trial by 
process before the States ; but he adds imme- 
diately, who could answer tor them, that the 
prisoners should not have been killed out of 
hand, and that they would not have mode them- 
selves masters of the queen-mo^er^ person, 
and of the young king's, which was laid afler^ 
wards to their cliarge ? The concealed heads 
of this conspiracy were Lewis, Prince of Coode^ 
and the fanxms Admiral de Coligny ; who being 
dtscontented at oourt, because their enemies, 
the Guises, had the management of affiiirs un- 
der ^e queen regent, to their exclusion, and 
being before turned Calvinists, made use of that ^ 
rebellious sect, and tbe pretence of religion, to 
cover their ambition and revenge. The same 
Mezeray tells us in one of the next pages, that 
the name of Huguenots or Fidnos, (from whence 
it was corrupted,) signifies League or Associa- 
tion, in the Swiss lanj^age ; and was brou^t, 
together with the sect, from deneva into Prance. 
Boi from whencesoever they had their name, it 
is most certain that pestilent race of people can- 
not, by their principles, be good subjecU ; for 
whatever enforced obedience Uiey pay to author- 

* He was assasslnatert, by laques Clement, on the 
MAutfust. lilt, when he hal ba^sged farts with 
every prospect of success. 



ity, they believe their class abofv tbe ka^^ 
and how they would order him if they had his 
in their power, our moat gracious sovereign ban 
sufficiently experienced when he was in Sool» 
land.* As for their boasts that they brought 
him in, it is as much as true that of the Calvin- 
ista, who pretended, as my antlior tells yon in 
his preftce, that they seated his grandfiuber^ 
Henry IV. upon the throne. For both French 
and Englbh Presbyterians were fundamentally 
and practically rebels ; and the French have thi» 
advantage over ours, that they came in to tho 
aid of Henry IH. at his greatest need, or rather 
were brought over by the king of Navarre, their 
declared head, on a prospect of great advantage 
to their religion ; whereas ours never inclined ti> 
the king's restoration, till themselves had been 
trodden under foot by the independent party, 
and tiD the voice of three nations called aloud 
for him ; that is to say, when they had no pos- 
sibility of keeping him any longer out of Eng- 
land. But the beginning of leagues, unions, 
and associations, by those who called them- 
selves Gud's people, for reformation of religioun 
worship, and for the redress of pretended gn«it» 
ancee in the state, is of a higher rise, and in 
justly to be dated from Luther's time; and thn 
private spirit, or the gifl of interpreting scri|>- 
tores by private persons without learning, wan 
certainly the original cause of such cabals in 
the reformed chttfches ; so dangerous an inslm- 
ment of rebellion is the holy scriptures in the 
hands of ignorant and bigoted men. 

The Anabaptists of Germany led up the 
dance, who had always in their mouths, faith, 
charity, the fear of God, and mortifications of 
the flerii: prayers, &stings, meditations, eon- 
tempt of riches and honours, were their first 
specious practices. From thence they grew 
up, by little and Kttle,to a separation from other 
men, who, according to their pharisaical ao» 
count, were less holy than themselves; and 
decency, civility, neatness of attire, good furw 
niture, and order in their houses, were the 
brands of cam«l«minded men. Then thej 
proceeded to nickname the days of the wedn, 
abd Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, 4tc. as heathen 
names, must be rejected for the first, second, 
and third days, distinguishing only by dteir 
numbers. Thus they began to play, as it wer^ 
at cross-purposes with mankind ; and to do every 
thing by contraries, that they might be esteemed 
mme godly and more illuminatsd. It had been 

* To which klnadom Charles reoaired upon thn 
Invitation of the Presbgrtertaas, whose clergy, hvm* 
ever, traated him wUh an mdaeent xlgour, whlali 
hs never forgave to the sect 
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a wonder, considering their fanciful perfoctiooSf 
if th^y had stopped here. They were now 
knowing and pure enough to extend their pri- 
vate reformation to the church and state; for 
God's people love always to be dealing as well 
in temporals as spirituals ; or rather, they love to 
be fingering spirituals, in order to their graapbg 
temporals. Thereibre they had the impudence 
to pretend to inspiration in the exposition of 
scriptures ; a trick which since that time has 
been familiarly used by every sect in its turn, 
to advance their interests. Not content widi 
this, they assumed to themselves a more par- 
ticular intimacy with God's holy spirit ; as if 
it guided them, even beyond the power of the 
scriptures, to know more of him than was there- 
in taught. For now the Bible began to be a 
dead letter of itself; and no virtue was attribu- 
ted to the reading of it, but all to the inward 
man, the call of the Holy Ghost, and the ingraft- 
ing of the word, opening their imderstanding to 
hidden mysteries by faith. And here the moun- 
tebank way of canting words came first in use ; 
as if there were something more in religion 
than could be expressed in intelligible terms, or 
nonsense were the way to heaven. This of 
necessity must breed divisions amongst them; 
for every man's inspiration being particular to 
himself, must clash with another's, who set up 
for the same qualification ; the Holy Ghost be- 
ing infallible m all alike, though he spoke con- 
tradictions in several mouths. But they had a 
way of licking one another whole; mistakes 
were to be forgiven to weak brethren ; the fail- 
ing was excused for the right intention ; he who 
was more illuminated, would allow some light 
to be in iho leas, and degrees were made in 
contradictory propositions. But god&thers and 
godmothers, by common consent, were already 
set aside, together wiih the observation of fes- 
tivals, which they said were of aniichristian 
institution. They began at last to preach open- 
ly, that they had no other king but Christ, and 
by consequence oaithly magistrates were out of 
doors. All the gracious promises in scripture 
they applied to themselves, as God's chosen, and 
all the judgments were the portion of their ene- 
mies. These impieties were at first unregard- 
ed, and afterwards tolerated by their sovereigns ; 
and Luther himself made request to the Duke of 
Saxony, to deal favourably with them, as honest- 
meaning m n, who were misled. But in the 
end, when, by these specious pretences, they 
had gathered strength, they who had before con- 
cluded that Christ was the only king on earth, 
and at the same time assuroinl to themselves 
that Christ was theirs, inferred by good con- 



sequence, that they were to maintain their kinf^ 
and not only so, but to propagate that beKcf at 
others ; for what God wilb, man must obej ; and 
for that reason, they entered into a iemjgae o£ 
association amongst themselves, U> deliver tbev 
Israel out of £gypt; to seize Canaan, and to 
turn the idolaters out of possessioo. Tbns yoa 
see by what degrees of saintship they grew op 
into rebellion, under their successive hneik, 
Muncer, Phifer, John of Leyden, and Knipper- 
dolluig, where what violences, impietiee, aad 
sacrileges they committed, those wbo are aot 
satisfied may read in Sleidan. The geoecal 
tradition is, that after they had been besieged 
in Munster, and were forced by aasault» tlMir 
ringleaders being punished, and they dispersed, 
two ship's-lading of these precious saints was 
disembogued in Scotland, where thtj set «p 
again, and broached anew their pemicioas prin* 
ciples. If this be true, we may easilj percoite 
on what a noble stuck presbytery was grafted. 
From Scotland they had a blessed paassfe into 
England ; or at least arriving here fron oibsr 
parts, they soon came to a considerable increase. 
Calvin, to do him right, wrote to King Edward 
VI. a sharp letter against these people ; but oar 
Presbyterians after him have been oooteatto 
make use of them in the late civil wars, wbero 
they and all the rest of tlie sectaries were joined 
in the good old cause of rebellion against his lats 
majesty; though they could not agree aboutdirii- 
ing the spoils, when they had olrtiuned the vidi^ 
ry : and it is impossible they ever should, for aH 
claiming to the spirit, no party will suffer another 
to be uppermost, nor indeed will thej tolerate 
each other ; because the scriptures, interpreted 
by each to their own purpose, is always the best 
weapon in the strongest hand : observa them al 
along, and Providence is still the prevailing ar- 
gument. They who happen to be in power, wiU 
ever urge it against those who are undersMist ; 
as they who are depressed, will never foil to call 
it persecution. They are never united bat in 
^versity, for cold gathers together bodies of 
contrary natures, and warmth divides them. 

How Presbytery was transplanted into Eng- 
land, I have formerly related out of good au* 
thors. The persecution arising in Queen 
Mary's reign, forced many Protestants oat of 
their native country into foreign parts, whera 
Calvinism having already taken root (as at 
Frankfort, Sirasburg, and Geneva,) those ex- 
iles grew uinted with that new discipline ; and 
returning in the beginning of Q,ueen Eliza- 
beth's reign, spresd the contagion of it both 
amongst the clergy and laity of this nation. 

Any man who will look into the tenets of the 
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firit tectariefl, will find thete to be more or lest 
imbued with them : Here they were supported 
underhand by great men for private interests. 
What trouble they gave that queen, and how 
the curbed them, is notoriously known to all 
who are conversant in the histories of those 
times. How King James was plagued with 
them, is known as well to any man who has 
read the reverend and sincere Spottiswoode :* 
And how they were baflSed by the Church of 
England, in a disputation which be allowed 
them at Hampton-Court, f even to the conver- 
sion of Dr. Sparks, who was one of the two 
disputants of thoir party, and afterwards writ 
against them, any one who pleases may be 
satisfied. 

The agreement of their principles with the 
fiercest Jesuits, is as easy to be demonstrated, 
and has already been done, by several hands. 
I will only mention some few of them, to show 
how well prepared they came to that solemn 
covenant of theirs, which they borrowed first 
from the Holy League of France, and have 

* John Spottiswoode. archbishop of 8t Andrews, 
who wrote a valuable, and. the times consklered, a 
moderate history of the Church of Scotland, with a 
bias, as was natural, to llie Interesu of eplscopacr. 
It is a valuable record of Scottish history. James's 
harassing disputes with the Presbyterian clersy* 
nen, of course make a great figure In his annals. 
8|K>ttlflW0ode was bom In 15«6, and died In l«39, 
Just about the breaking out of those troubles which 
ruined the ScotUsh episcopal church. 

f In isea, when the king heard, at Hampton-Court, 
the bUbops dispute against Dr. Reynolds, Dr. 
Sparks, Mr. Knewstubs, and Mr. Chadderton, 
James, Infinitely better skilled in the subtleties of 

Colexnical divinity, than In the arts of ruUng a great 
ingdom, threw his influence into the scale of epis- 
copacy with such Ingenuity, that even the pious 
Whltegift, then primate of England, did not hesi- 
tate to avow his penuastoo, that " the king spoke 
by the very spirit of God.*' It was therefore no 
wonder, that Dr. Thomas Sparks, although so 
learned as to be called the Pillar of Puritanism, aut 
so zealous a desplser of forms, as to appear In a 
'Airkey merchant's gown at the conference. Instead 
of canonicals, shouki be so melted and overcome by 
the klng'd eloquence and argument, as to become In 
future a strict conformist. He died In icit, after 
h'iving experienced the favour of James, which 
indeed was due to a proselyte of his own making. 
Sparks wrote several tracts In favour of the estab- 
lishment; as, **A Brotheriy Persuasion to Unity 
and Uniformity," Ac. 

t Robert Bellarmlne, one of the most able coiitro- 
verelalists whom the church of Rome has produced, 
and whose very name became a sort of war-cry of 
polemical divinity. He was born at Monte Pulclono, 
in 154^ ^aA entered, in isto, the order of Jesuits, of 
which l.e soon became a distinguished oniamenL 
In the year tSSf he whs honoured with a cardinal's 
hat, but not till he had carried the principle of 
" Nolo Eplscoparl" so far, that the pope was obliged 
to threaten an anathema sbouUhe persist In de- 
clining the proffered honour. Belhumine lied inh 
bepttmber, mi. leavmg behind him scmdry huge 
vuluoius of jtolemicai divinity. 

roL. n.— f 1 



lately copied oat again in their inteuded 
ciation against hia present majesty. 

Bellarmine,^ as the author of this history hat 
told you, was himself a preacher for the League 
in Paris during the rebellion there, in the reigo 
of King Henry the Fourth. Some of his prin- 
ciples are these following : 

"In the kingdoms of men, the power of the 
king is from the people, because the peo|^ 
make the king." Observing that he says, ^* In 
the kingdoms of men," there is no doubt but he 
restrains this principle to the subordination of 
the pope ; for his Holiness^ in that rebellion, a« 
you have read, was declared Protector of the 
League: So that the pope first excommuni- 
cates, (which is the outlawry of the church,) 
and, by virtue of this excommunication, the 
people are lefl to their own nattval liberty, and 
may, without &rther process from Rome, de- 
pose him. 

Accordingly, you see it practised in the sane 
instance : Pope Sixtus first thunderstruck King 
Henry the Third and the King of Navarre; 
then the Sorbonne make decrees, that they havo 
successively forfeited the crown; the parlia- 
ment verifies these decrees, and the pope is pe- 
titioned to confirm the sense of the nation, that is, 
of the rebels. 

But I have related this too favourably for 
Bellarmine ; for we bear him, in another place, 
positively affirming it as matter of faith, ** If 
any Christian prince shall depart from the Cath- 
olic religion, and shall withdraw others fitxn it, 
lie immediately forfeits all power and dignity, 
even before the pope has pronounced sentence 
on him; and his subjects, in case they have 
power to do it, may and ought to cast out such a 
heretic fix>m his sovereignty over Chriitians.*' 

Now, consonant to this is Buchanii^f prin- 
ciple, " That the people may confer the govern- 
ment on whom they please ;" and the maxim of 
Knox, " That if princes be tyrants against God 
and his truth, their subjects are released from 
their oath of obedience." And Goodman's, 
** That when magistrates cease to do their du- 
ties, God gives the sword into the people** 
hands : evil princes ought to be deposed by in- 
terior magistrates ; and a private man, having 
an inward call, may kill a tyrant."* 

It is the work of a scavenger to rake to- 
gether and carry off all these dmighilb : they 

* Queen Elizabeth was very much startled bj 
these and other similar reasons which John Knox 
assigned to persuade the nobility to depose the 
queen-regent, Mary of Lorraine ; and the reformer 
was obliged to hnmhie himself before he oould ol^ 
tain her forgiveness for broaching doctrines so 
deeply fraught wtih danger to monazehf . 
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ire MSf to be found at the doort of all our aeets, 
and all our athewtical cununonwealih'a men. 
And, bosidet, it is a needless labour ; they are 
io fiur from disowning such poeiiiom, that they 
d(N7 in them : and wear them like marks of 
honour, as an Indian does a ring in his noee, or 
a Soldanian a belt of garbage. In the mean 
time, I appeal to any impartial roan, whether 
men of such principles can reasonably expect 
any favour from the government in which they 
live, and which, viper-like, they would devour. 
What I have remarked of them is no noore 
than necessary to show how aptly their princi- 
ples are suited to their practices: tho history 
itself has sufficiemly discovered to the unbi- 
assed reader, that both the last rebellion, and 
this present conspiracy, (which is the mystery 
of iniquity still working hi the three nations,) 
were originally founded on the French League : 
that was their model, according to which they 
built their Babel. Tou have seen how warily 
the first association in Picardy was worded ; 
nothing was to bo attempted bat for the king's 
service ; and an acknowledgment was formally 
made, that both the right and power of the 
government was in him : but it was pretended, 
diat, by occasion of the true Protesfam rebels, 
the crown was not any longer in condition, either 
of maintaining itself, or protecting them ; and 
that therefore, io the name of God, and by the 
power of the Holy Ghost, they joined together 
in their owta defence, and that of their religion. 
But all this while, though they would seem to 
act by the king's authority, and under him, the 
combination was kept as secret as possibly 
they could, and even without the participation 
of the sovereign ; a stire sign that they in- 
tended him no good at the bottom. Nay, they 
had an evasion ready too against his authority ; 
for it is plain they joined Humieres, the gov- 
ernor of the province, in commission with him, 
and only named the ktng for show ; but en- 
gaged themselves at the same time to his lieu- 
tenant, to be obedient to all his commands ; levy. 
ing men and money, without the king^s know- 
ledge, or any law, but what they made amongst 
themselves. So that, in effect, the rebellion 
and combination of the Huguenots* was only a 
'eading card, and an example to the Papists to 
rebel on their ride. And there was only this 
diflTerence in the cause, that the Calvinists set 
up fur their reformation, by the superior power 

* Drydei^ alludes to the conspiracy of Ambolse, 
tn isss, by which the Hucuenots, under direcUon of 
the Prince of Conde, anU CoUgnl, meditated to sur- 
prise the court, posi>ess tbemaelves of the person of 
the king, and drive from bis councilft the Cunily of 
Guise. It was dl!isip.ited by the \toUcy of Catherine 
df Medlclft, antinhe bravery of the Duke of Guise. 



of retigioo, and inbertoC righl of tfaa paqfiii^ 
against the king and pope. The PapiMa pre- 
tended the same popular right fur thair nM- 
lion against the king, and for the aame end af 
refermation, only they faced it with church aad 
pope. 

Our sectaries, and long partiaineBt of tattf^ 
one, had certainly these French pracedeata iia 
their eye. They copied their methods of r*- 
bellioB, at first with great profeaaions of do^ 
and affection Io the king : ail they did was ■ 
ordfr to make him gkirioua ; all that mtm dm» 
against him was pretended to be under hia aa» 
tlKMrity,and in his name ; and evea the war ihaj 
raised wsa pretended for the king and parlia- 
ment. But those proceedings are so wAori- 
oosly known, and have empbyed ao many peas^ 
that it would be a nauseous work for bm t» 
dwell on them. To draw the likeneaa of tha 
French transactions and ours, were, m effeeCy 
to transcribe the histoiy I have trmnalated ; every 
page IS full of it ; every man has seen the par- 
allel of the Holy League and oar Coveoaat; 
and cannot but observe, that, besides the namaa 
of the countries, Prance and EngUnd, and the 
names of religions, Protestant i ' ~ 
there is scarcely to be fbood the leaat < 
in the project of the whole, and in tha i 
of the articles. In the mean time I cannoi bm 
take notice, that our rebels have left this eferaal 
brand upon their meimuriea, that, whte al cbdr 
pretence was for the setting up the Profeataoit 
religion, and pullmg down of popery, they have 
borrowed from Papists both the model of their 
design, and their arguments to defend it ; and 
not from loyal, well-principled PapisU, but frooi 
the worst, the most bigoted, and moat violetti cl 
that religion ; from some of the Jesuits, an ordei 
founded on purpose to combat Lulhersintam and 
Calvinism. The matter of fkct is so palpably 
true, and so notorious, that they cannot have 
the impudence to deny it. But anme of the 
Jesuits are the shame of the Roman efanrcfa, an 
the sectaries are of ours. Their tenets in pol- 
itics are the same ; both of them hate monarehy^ 
and love democracy ; both of them are auper^ 
latively violent ; they are inveterate hatere ol 
each other in religion, and yet agree mthe 
principles of government. And if, after ao 
many advices to a painter, I might adviae a 
Dutch maker of emblems,*^ he should draw a 
Presbyterian in arms on one side, a Jeeait oo 

* This passage affbrds Tom Brown froonds fbra 
flat sneer at our author. The "Advices to a Paint- 
er," to which Or>den alludes, were a series of sat> 
Ires upon Cl^arles U. and his court, published un- 
der the name of Dcnhsra. but which, in realitr. 
were wrliien by Andrew MarveU. They are printeil 
in the SUte Poems. 
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the other, and a crowned heed betwixt them ; 
fiir it is perfectly a baitle-royaL Each of them 
m endeavouring the destroction of hie adver- 
■arj ; but the monarch ie sure to get biowi on 
both fidea. But fur thoee lectarieB and com- 
■M»weaith*s men of forty-one, before I leave 
them, I must crave leave to observe of them, 
that, generallj, they were a sour sort of think- 
ing men, grim, and surly hypocrites ; such as 
could cover their vices with an appearance of 
great devotion and austerity of manners ; nei- 
tiier profaneness nor luxury were encouraged by 
them, nor practised public^, which gave them a 
great opinion of sanctity amongst the multi- 
tade ; and by that opinion, principally, they did 
their business. Though their politics were 
tmken from the Catholic League, yet their 
Christianity much resembled lliose Anabaptists 
who were their original in doctrine ; and these, 
indeed, were formidable instruments of a reli- 
gions rebellion. But our new conspirators of 
these Ust seven years are men of quite another 
make: I speak not of their non-conformist 
preachers, who pretend to enthusiasm, and are 
as morose in their worship as were those first 
sectaries, but of their leading men, the heads of 
their fiu;tion, and the principal members of it ; 
what greater looseness of life, more atheistical 
discourse, naore open lewdness, was ever seen, 
than generally was and is to be observed in 
those men ? I am neither making a satire nor 
a sermon here ; but I would remark a little the 
ridicalousness of their management. The 
alriciness of religion is their pretence : and the 
men who are to set it up, have theirs to choose. 
The long-parliament rebels frequented sermons, 
and observed prayers and fastings with all so> 
Ismnity ; but these new reformers, who ought, 
in prudence, to have trodden in their steps, be- 
cause their end was the same, to gull the people 
by an outside of devotion, never used the means 
of insinuating themselves into the opinion of 
the multitude. Swearing, drunkenness, blas- 
phemies, and worse sins than adultery, are the 
badges of the party : nothing but liberty in their 
mouths, nothing but lioense in their practice. 

For which reason, they were never esteemed 
by the zealots of their faction but as their tools ; 
and had they got uppermost, after the royalists 
had b«en crushed, they would have been bbwn 
off as too light fur their society. For my own 
part, when 1 had once observed this fundamen- 
tal error in their politics, I was no longer afraid 
of their success. No government was ever ru- 
ined by the open scan^ of its oppoeers. This 
vras just a Catiline's conspiracy, of profligate, 
debauched, and bankrupt men: The wealthy 
MMogst them were the foob of the party, drawn 



in by the rest, whose fortunes were desperate ; 
and the wits of the cabal sought only their pri- 
vate advantages. They had either lost their 
preferments, and consequently were piqued, or 
were in hope to raise themselves by the general 
disturbance ; upon which account, they never 
oould be true to one another. There was neither 
honour nor conscience in the fovmdation of their 
league, but every man, having an eye to his own 
particular advancement, was no longer a friend 
than while his interest was carrying on: So 
that treachery was at the bottom of their de- 
sign, first against the monarchy, and, if that fail- 
ed, against each other; in which, be it spoken to 
the honour of our nation, the English are not be- 
hind any other country. In few words, just as 
much fidelity might be expected firom them in a 
common cause, as there is amongst a troop of 
honest murdering and ravbhing bandits : while 
the booty is in prospect, they combine heartily 
and faithfully ; but when a proclamation of par- 
don comes out, and a good reward into the bar- 
gain, for any one who brings in another*s head, 
the scene is changed, and they are in more dan- 
ger of being betrayed, every man by bis com- 
panion, than they were formerly by the joint 
forces of their enemies. It is true, they are still 
to be accounted dangerous, because, though they 
are dispersed at present, and wiih6ut a head, 
yet time and lenity may fiimish them again with 
a commander ; and all men are satisfied, ihat*the 
debauched party of them have no principle o*. 
godliness to restrain them from violence and 
murders ; nor the pretended saints any principle 
of charity, — for it is an action of piety in them 
to destroy their enemies, having first pronounced 
them enemies of God. What my author says, 
in general, of the Huguenots, may jtislly be ap- 
plieid to all our sectaries : They are a maliciona 
and bloody generation ; they bespatter honest 
men with their pens when they are not in pow^ 
er ; and when they are uppermost, they hanfr 
them up like dogs. To such kind of people, all 
means of reclaiming, but only severity, are use-- 
less, while they continue obstinate in their de» 
signs against church and government ; for though 
now their claws are pared, they may grow again, 
to be more sharp. They are still lions in their 
nature, and may profit so much by their own« 
errors in late managemeata, that they may be** 
come naore sanctified traitors another time. 

In ihe former part ofwu history, we see wbali 
Henry HI. gained from them by his reroisinsi 
and concessions. Though war last king ww 
not only incomparably more pious than that 
prince, but also was for from bsing taxed with 
any of his vices, yet in this they may be oon»> 
pared, without the least manner ef reflecCioBi 
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that exlreme indulgence, and too great concea- 
aions, were the ruin of them both. And by how 
much the more a king is subject, by hi6 nature, 
to this frailty of too much mildness, which is so 
near resembling the godlike attribute of mercy, 
by to much is he the more liable to be taxed 
with tyranny. A strange |»aradoz, but which 
was saiUy verified in the persons of those two 
princes. For a faction, appearing zealous 
:or the public liberty, counts him a tyrant who 
yields not up whatever they demand, even his 
most undoubted and just prerogatives ; all that 
distinguishes a sovereign from a subject ; and 
the yielding up, or taking away of which, is the 
very subversion of the government. 

Every point which a monarch loses or relin- 
quishes, but renders him weaker to maintain the 
rest ; and, besides, they so construe it, as if what 
be gave up were the natural right of the people, 
which he, or his ancestors, had usurped from 
tkem ; which makes it the more dangerous for 
liisfi to quit his hold, and is truly the reason why 
flo many mild princes have been branded with 
the names of tyrants by their encroaching sub- 
jects. I have not room to enlarge upon this 
matter as I would, neither dare 1 presume to 
press the argument more closely ; but passing 
by, as I promised, all the remarkable passages in 
the late king's reign, which resemble the trans- 
actions of the League, I will briefly take no- 
tice of some few particulars, wherein our late 
associators and conspirators have made a third 
copy of the League ; for the original of their first 
politics was certainly no other than the French. 
This was first copied by the rebels in forty*one, 
and since recopied within these late years by 
■ome of those who are lately dead, and by too 
many others yet alive, and still drawing after 
the same design ; in which, for want of time, 
many a fair blot shall be left unhit ; neither do I 
promise to observe any method of times, or to 
take things in order as they happened. 

As for the persons who managed the two as- 
sociations, theirs and ours, it is most certain 
that in them is found the least resemblance: 
And it is well for us they were not like ; for 
they had men of subtlety and valour to design, 
and then to carry on their conspiracy. Ours 
were but bunglers in comparison of them, who, 
having a faction not made by them, but ready 
formed and fashioned to their hands, (thanks to 
their fathers,) yet failed in every one of their 
projections, and managed their business with 
much less dexterity, though far more wicked- 
ness, than the French. They had, indeed, at 
their head an old conspirator, witty and turbu- 
lent, like the Cardinal of Lorraine,t< and for 

• The Cardinal of Lorraine, brother to the Duke 
Of Quite, and the poUUeal bead of the Leaguen. 



courage in execution much tacb another, 
the good tense and conduct was dearly \ 
iag on the English side ; to that, if we will aiU 
low him the contrivance of the plot, or at \tautt 
of the conspiracy, which is an hooour that ao 
man will be willing to take from him, in alloihar 
circumstances he more resembled tbe old 4a- 
crepit Cardinal of Bourbon, who fed himtalf 
with imaginary hopes of power, dream«)d of oou 
living a king and hit tuccettor, much mora 
young and vigorous than himself and of goven^ 
ing the world after their decease. To die ia 
prison, or in banishment, I think, will mako oa 
mighty difference ; but this it a mam one, that 
the one was the dupe of aU his party, the othar 
led after him, and made fools of all hit ftctk*. 
As for a Duke of Guise, or even so much at a 
Duke of Mayenne, I can find none in tbair 
whole cabal. I cannot believe that any maa 
now living couki have the vanity to preteml to 
it. It it not every age that can produce a Doko 
of Guite, — a man who, without the least i^mdow 
of a title, (unlest we will believe the memmni 
of the crack-brained advocate David, who gave 
him one from Charlemagne,) durtt make bioB- 
telf head of a party, and was not only to in bia 
own conceit, but really ; presumed to beard a 
king, and was upon the point of being declared 
his lieutenant-general and his successor. Noao 
of these instances will hold in the compariaoB| . 
and therefore I leave it to be boasted^ it may ha, 
by one party, but I am sure to be laughed at bf 
another. Many hot-headed Chevalierv d'Ad^ 
male, and ambitious bravoes, like Captain St. 
Paul,'*' may be found amongst them ; inCflgaiog 
kidies and gallants of the times, such at are de> 
scribed in the army of the League, at the battle 
of Yvry ;t and besides them, many underling 
knaves, pimps, and foots ; but these arenot wocw 
thy to be drawn into retcrmbtsnce. 

Therefore, to pass by tbeif pertont, and con- 
sider their design, it is evident, that oo both 
sides they began with a League, and added 

He was assaxsinated at the same tis^ with hlo 
brother. Drjdcn compares hlra to ShafteSlmrj. 

' A flery and gallant arlhereut of the Dukc'of Guise; 
He dlsttnf uished himself by his bravery In the bat- 
tles, and his forwardness in tl>e councils of tha 
League; on the famous day of the barricades, he en- 
tered the queen's garden by force, supposing tils pal^ 
tron's life in danger, and swearing, li the game vr^O' 
to he played, he would have his stake in it. He wa9 
created Marshal of Prance in 159S, by the Duke 
Mayenne, and afterwards governor of Charopngne. 
These honours co6t him his life ; for the young Duka 
of Guise having requested Mm to withdraw some 
troops from Rheims. and receiving an insolent re- 
fusal, drew his sword and killed him on the spot. 

♦There was scarcely any thing to be seen in the 
array of the League but gold and silver embroide- 
ries, upon costly and magnlflcent coals of velvet, ot 
all sorts ofcolours, and an infinite numberof liaode- 
roUes fluttering about their thick forest of lances.'* 
^Drydcn't Trun^tatUm o/tfu UUtory efthc UagM* 
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with a conspiracy. In Uus they have copied, 
even to the word Associatioo, which you may 
obierre was used by Humieres, in the first wa- 
ry League which was formed in Picardy ; and 
we see to what it tended in the erent : For 
when Henry III. by the assistance of the king 
of Nararre, had in a manner vanquished his 
rebels, and was just upon the point of mastering 
Paris, a Jacobin, set on by the preachers of the 
League, most barbarously mwdered him ; and, 
by the way, take notice, that he pretended en- 
thusiasm, or inspiration of God's Holy Spirit, 
fbr the commission of this parricide. I leave 
my superiors to conclude Irom thence, the dan- 
ger of tolerating non-conformists, who, (be it 
said with reverence,) under pretence of a whis- 
per firom the Holy Ghost, think themselves 
obliged to perpetrate the roost enormous crimes 
against the person of their sovereign, when they 
have first voted him a tyrant and an enemy to 
God's people. This, indeed, was not so impu- 
dent a method as what was used in the formal 
process of a pretended high court of justice, in 
the murder of King Charles I., and therefore I 
do not compare those actions ; but it is much re- 
sembling the intended murder of our gracious 
king at the Rye, and other places : And, that 
the head of a college might not be wanting to 
urge the performance of this horrible attempt, 
instead of Father Edm. Bourgoing,* let Father 
Fergusont appear, who was not wanting in his 
spiritual exhortations to our conspirators, and to 
make them believe, that to assassinate the king 
vras only to take away another Hok)femes. It 
is true, the Jacobin was but one ; and there were 
■Mny joined in our conspiracy, and more perhaps 
^lan Rumsey or West| have ever named ; but 
this, though it takes from the justness of the 
comparison, adds incomparably more to the 
guilt of it, and makes it fouler on our side of the 
water. 

My author makes mention of another con- 
spiracy against Henry IV., for the seizing of his 
person at Mante, by the young Cardinal of Bour- 
bon, who was head of the third party, called at 
that time the Politics, that is to say, in modern 
En^tsh, Trimmers. This, too, was a limb of 

• Father Edmund Bourgoln^, prior of the convent 
in whkh Jaques Clement, who assassinated Heniy 
m^ was a Jacobin monk. As he vindicated the 
aotloo when committed, and compared the murderer, 
In his sermons, to Judith, it was not douMed, th.it 
he had prompted, or at least confirmed, his execra* 
Me roolution. 

t Robert Ferguson, called the Plotter, who told the 
conspirators, that if they took off Charles on a dun- 
day, the day woukl sanctify the deed, and proposed 
to consecrate the blunderbuss with which be was to 
oe shot. 

I Evidences for the king on the trial of the oonspir- 
stors for the Rye-house plot 



our oonspiracy ; and the more moderate party vt 
our traitors were engaged in it.* But had it 
taken effect, the least it could have produced, 
was to have overthrown the succession ; and no 
reasonable man would believe, but they who 
coukl forget their duty so much as to have seized 
the king, might afterwards have been induced to 
have bun made away, especially when so fair a 
provision was made by the House of Commons, 
that the Papista were to suffer for it. 

But they have not only rummaged the French 
histories of the League for conspiracies and 
parricides of kings ; I shall make it apparrat, 
that they have studied those execrable times, for 
precedents of undermining the lawful authority 
of their sovereigns. Our English are not gen- 
erally commended for ioveotion ; but these were 
merchants of small wares, very pedlers in pol- 
icy ; thoy must, like our tailors, have all their 
fashions from the French, and study the French 
League for every alteration, as our snippers go 
over once a year into France, to bring back the 
newest mode, and to learn to cut and shape it. 

For example : The first estates convened at 
Bk>is by Henry III. (the League being then on 
foot, and most of the three orders dipfwd in it,l 
demanded of that king, that the articles which 
should be approved by the three orders should 
pass for inviolable laws, without leaving to the 
king the power of changing any thing in them. 
That the same was designed here by the lead* 
ing men of their faction, is obvious to every one : 
for they had it commonly in their mouths in or- 
dinary discourse ; and it was <^ered in print by 
Plain Redivivust as a good expedient for the 
nation, in case his majesty would have con- 
sented to it. 

Both in the first and last estates at Blois, tho 
bill of exclusion against the Kin^ of Navarre 
was pressed ; and in the last earned by all the 
three orders, though the king would never pass 
it. The end of that bill was very evident ; it 
was to have introduced the Duke of Guise into 
the throne, after the king's decease : to which 
he had no manner of title, or at least a very 
cracked one, of which his own party wer* 
ashamed. Our bill of exclwion was copied 
firom hence; but thrown out by the House of 

* This Is apparently an allusion to the designs of 
Lord Russell snd others, who meditated a r.hsngeof 
councils, not of government, by the sdtemes which 
they agitated. 

t A tract In ocUvo, published In October 1180, 
shortly alter ths sitting of the short parliamenL 
The author was Henry Neville, second son of dtr 
Henry MevlUe, knight, who made some flgura 
among the speculative commonwealth's men. yet 
was not so much attached to their doctrines, as to 
prevent his submitting to he one of Cromwell's 
councU of state. Be died Mth September 16H. 
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Peen, before it came to the king's toni to lMtf# 
wholly quashed it. 

After the Duke of Guiee had forced the king 
to fly from Paris hy the barrieadee, the queen* 
mother being then in the traitor's intereets, 
when he had outwitted her so fkr, as to per- 
•uade her to job in the banishment of the Duke 
of Espemoo, his enemy, and to make her be> 
Keve, that if the King of Navarre, whom she 
hated, were exchided, he would assist her in 
bringing her belored grandchild of Lorraine to 
the poasessitin of the crown ; it was proposed 
by him for the Parisians, that the lieutenaotcy 
of the city might be wholly put into their hands ; 
that the new provoet of merchants, and present 
sheriffs of the faction, might be confirmed by 
the king ; and for the future, they riuMild not 
only elect their sberiffk, but the colooeb and 
captains of the several wards. 

How nearly this was copied in the tumultn- 
otts meetings of the city for their sherifls, both 
we and they have cause to remember ; and Mr. 
Hunt's book, concerning their rights in the city 
charter, mingled with infamous aspersions of the 
government, confirms the notions to have been 
the same.* And I could produce aome very 
probable instances out of another libel, (consid- 
ering the time at which it was written, which 
was just before the detection of the conspiracy,) 
that the author of it, as well as the supervisor, 
was engaged in it, or at least privy to it ; but 
let rillany and ingratitude be safe and flourish. 

By the way, an observation of Philip de 
Comines comes into my mind : That when the 
Dukes of Burgundy, who were Lords of Grbent, 
had the choice of the sherifis of that city, in 
that year all was quiet and well governed ; but 
wh«;n they were elected by the people, nothing 
but tumults and seditions folbwcd.f 

I might carry this resemblance a little farther : 
for in the heat of the plot, when the Spanish 
pilgrims were coming over,^ nay more, were 
reported to be landed ; when the representa- 
tives of the Commons wore either mortally 
afraid, or pretended to be so, of this airy inva- 
sion, a request was actually made to the king, 

* Mr. Hunt's book was entitled, a " Defence of 
the Charter an'l Municipal RlRhls of the City of 
London " Our author war* fiercely attacked in that 
work, and defended himself In the Vindication of 
the Duke of Guise. 

1 The author alludes to the exertions made by 
the crown to secure the electiori of sherlfTs. 

I Among the abrunllties sworn tn and believed at 
the time or the Popish plot, Be<11oe's assertion, that 
40,000 pilgrims, assembled in Spain to pay their de- 
Totlon at Siint James's, were to be employed In the 
Invasion of Kn^land, xrx9 not the less lerrifyini? be- 
cause so eminently incredible. A false report that 
the pilgrims had actually landed, obtained general 
credit, aiul one nobleman gallopped u> London wlUi 
the news. 



that he woohi put tha militia mia Ihtir 
which how prudently ha refoBcd,fha 
his &tb«r has infonnod Iho aatios. 

Toabow haw tha haada «f thair pastf hmi 
cooaed over thair Iss ao a of tha ba r r ka daa «f 
Paris, in the nnidat of Oataa hia Popiab fk^ 
whea they had forssaotMi tha city wilhtfait 
leaven af their aedition, and thaj wera all pci^ 
pared for a rising against tha govaraaaeat : lat 
it ba rememberad, that as tha Doha of Oaim 
and the eoundl ofaixtaan forged a liatof iiaMB% 
which they pretended to ba erf* auch aa cha kiw 
had set down for destruction ; so a eortaai aa« 
of blessed memory caused a &laa rsponiaha 
spread of his own danger, and some of hia m^ 
complieea, who were to ba miudefad bj tha Plft> 
pista and the royal party ; which waa a Aasifi 
to endear themselves to tha mcdtitode, aa lim 
martyrs of their cause ; and at the aana liHH^ 
to cast an odious reflection oo tha king and mb» 
bters, as if they sought their blood with m^ 
christian cruelty, without the ordinary fimaa af 
justice. To which may be added, as aa appsa 
dix, their pretended fear, whca they west to 
the parliament at Oxford ; before wiuch aoase af 
them made their wills, and showed thaai pd^ 
licly; others sent to search about tha plaesa 
where the two houses were to ait, aa if aaalfaar 
gunpowder plot was contriving agaiaat thaais 
and almoat every man of them, aooordiBgloluB 
quality, went attended with his guard of Jaai- 
xaries, like Titus :* so that what with ihak 
followers, and the seditious townsman of tha 
city, they made the formidabla appearaaoa •• 
an army ; at least sufficient to have swallowed 
up the guards, and to have seixad tha paraoa of 
the king, in case be had not prevented it bgr a 
speedy removal, as aoon as ha had d iaaol ea d 
that parliament. 

I beipn already to be tired with drawing afiar 
their deformities, as a painter would be, who 
had nothing before him in his taUe but lasars, 
cripples, and hideous faces, wludi he was 
obliged to represent : yet I must not omit aousa 
few of their meet notorious copyings. Take for 
example their Council of Six, which waa aa 
imitation of the League, who set up their tarn* 
ous council, commonly called '* Of the Sixteen :" 
And take notice, that on both aides they picked 
out the most heady and violent men of tha 
whole party ; nay, they considered not so nrach 
as their natural parts, but heavy blockheada 
were thrown in for lumber, to make up the 

* Many of the opposition meml»ers, particalarl/ 
those for tlie city of London, went armed and aa- 
corted to the parflament of Oxford, so that they i 
sembled Titus c>ates, who in his days of a ' * 
was always attended by a guard. 
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^m$hu Their aed tor the party, and their 
«QibilMM>, atooed for their wmiit of jud|{roeni, 
eapecially if they were thoi^t to have aoy in- 
terest in the people. Loud roarera of ay and 
-«e io the parliamcot, without common tense in 
ordinary diacounes, if they were favourites of 
the multitude, were made privy-cnunsellors of 
their cabal ; and i!iols, who only wanted a party- 
coloured coat, a cap, and a bawbie, to pass f(Mr 
such amongst reasooaUu men, wern to redress 
the imaginary grievances of a nation, by mur- 
dering, or at least seizing of the king. Men 
of scandalous lives, cheats, and murderers, 
wwe to reform the nation, and propagate the 
Proteetani religion : and the rich ideots to haz- 
ard their estates and expectations, to forsake 
their ease, honour, and preferments, for an 
empty naoae of heaiding a party ; the wittiest 
man amongst them to encumber and vex his 
decrepit age, for a silly pique of revenge, and to 
maintain his character to the last, of never being 
satisfied with any government, in which he was 
•not more a king than the present master. To 
give the last stroke to this resemblance, foriime 
did her part *, and the same fate, of division 
amongst themselves, ruined both thosf councils 
which were contriving their king's destruction. 
The Duke of Mayenne and his adherents, who 
were much the most honest of the Leaguers, 
were not only for a king, but for a king ^ the 
royal line, in case that duke could not cause the 
election to fall on himself^ which was impossi- 
ble, because he was already married. The 
test were, some for this man, some fur another, 
and all iu a lump fur the daughter of Spain : 
this disunited them, and in the end ruined their 
conspiracy. In uur Council of Six, some were 
for murdering, and some for securing of the 
king ; some for a rising in the west, and some 
.for an insurrection of the BrLik Boys of Wap- 
ping : in short, some were for a mongrel kind 
of kingship, to the exclusion of the royal line, 
but the greater part for a bare-faced common- 
wealth. This raised a division in their council ; 
that division was fomented into a mutual hatred 
of each other; and the conclusion was, that in- 
stead of one conspiracy, the machines played 
<louble, and produced two, which were carried 
OB at the same tiiM. A kind of spread-eagle 
plot was hatched, with two beads growing out 
of the same body : such twin treasons are apt 
to struggle like Esau and Jacob in the womb, 
and both endeavouring to be first bom, the 
younger pulls back the elder by the heel. 

I promised to observe no order, and am per^ 
fbrming my word before I was aware. After 
Iho barricades, and at many other times, the 
Duke of Guise, and Cotmcil of Sixteen, i 



the rest of the articles, demanded of the king to 
cashier his guards of the forty-five gentlemen, aa 
unknown in ihe times of his predecessors, and uik 
lav«ful ; as also, to remove his surest friends from 
about his person, and from their places, both 
military and civil. I leave any man to judge, 
whether our conspirators did not play the second 
part to the same tune ; whether his majesty's 
guards were not alleged to be unlawful, and 
a grievsnce to the subjects ; and whether fre- 
quent votes did not pass in the House of Com- 
mons at several times, for removing and turning 
out of ofiice those, who, on all occasions, be- 
haved themselves most loyally to the king, with- 
out so much as giving any other reason of their 
misdemeanors than public fame ; that is to say, 
reports forged and spread by their own (action, 
or without allowing them the common justice of 
vindicating themselves from those c^unmies 
and aspersions. 

I omit the many illegal imprisonments of free- 
bom men, by their own representatives, who, 
from a jury, erected themselves into judges ; be- 
cause I fiiid nothing resembling it in the worst 
and most seditious times of France. But let the 
history be searched, and I believe Bussy Le 
Clerc never committed more outrages in pilla- 
ging of houses, than Waller in pretending to 
search for Popish relics i*^ Neither do I re- 
member that the French Leaguers ever took the 
evidence of a Jew, as ours did of Faria.f But 
this I wonder at the less, considering what 
Christian witnesses have been used, if at loMt 
the chief of them was ever christened. Bussy 
Le Clerc, it is true, turned out a whole par- 
hament together, and brought them prisoners to 
the Bastile ; and Bussy Oaies was for garbling 



* Jean Le Clerc. otherwise railed Bussy, once a 
erocttrrt/r before the parliament of Paris: Iwlnga 
boM, active, and ferocious man. he was created gov. 
ernor of the Bastile by the Duke of Guise, and em> 

{iloyed in seising the persons of the President Rar 
al. and other counsellors of parliament, and exep 
clsing severities on all those suspected of disafleo 
tioa to the cause of the League. Dryden compares 
him to Waller, whom the Catholics accused of pll> 
laflngtheir houses, under pretence of searching for 
rcdics during the limes of the plot. 

^ Francisco de Faria, who designed himself lnter« 
prcter and secretary of languages to Gasper de 
Abren ds Preitas, ambossador from the crown <tf 
Portugal, was one of the witnesses cuncennng the 
popish plot. He pretended he had been employed 
by the Portugue«»e ambassador to aMassinateOates, 
Bodlow, and Shaftesbury. His narrative was U- 
censed tor publication on iMh November, 16M : and 
concludes with an impudent affectation of admldng 
the Divine Providence, which had brought him 
" ftam almost the utmost parU of the far distant 
habitable worbl, to be an Instrument, in England, to 
detect, or at least more oonvincljigly to provs the 
truth of these horrid treasons ana conspiracies.** 
Faria was a native of Fernambuco, in UrasU, and 
apparently a Portuguese Jew. 
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toO| when be informed against a worthy and lojr* 
al member, whom he caused to be expelled the 
House, and sent prisoner to the Tower:* But 
that which was then accounted a disgrace to 
him, will make him be remembered with honour 
to posterity. 

I will trouble the reader but with one ob- 
servation more, and that shall be to show 
bow dully and pedantically they have copied 
even the false steps of the League in politics, 
and those very inaxims which ruined the heads 
of it. The Duke of Guise was always ostenta- 
tious of his power in the states, where he car- 
ried all things in opposition to the king; but, by 
relying too much on the power he had there, and 
not using arms when he had them in his hand, I 
mean by not prosecuting his victory to the utter- 
most, when he had the king enclosed in the 
Louvre, he missed his opportunity, and fortune 
never gave it him again. 

The late Earl of Shaftesbury, who was the 
undoubted head and soul of that party, went upon 
the same maxims ; being (as we may reasonably 
conclude) fearful of hazarding his fortunes, and 
observing, that the late rebellion, under the for- 
mer king, though successful in war, yet ended in 
the restoration of his present majesty, his aim 
was to have excluded his royal highness by an 
act of parliament; and to have forced such con- 
cessions from the king, by pressing the chimeri- 
cal dangers of a popish plot, as wouk) not only 
hal(e destroyed the succession, but have sul^ 
verted the monarchy ; for he presumed he ven- 
tured nothing, if he could have executed his do- 
signs by form of law, and in a parliamentary 
way. In the mean time, he made notorious 
mistakes { first, in imagining that his preten- 
sions would have passed in the House of Peers, 
and afterwards by the king. When the death 
of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey had fermented the 
people ; when the city hod taken the alarm of a 
popish plot, and the gpvemment of it was in 
fanatic hands ; when a body of While Boys was 
already appearing in the west,f and many other 
counties waited but the word to rise — then was 
the time to have pushed his business : but Al- 
mighty God, who had otherwise disposed of the 
event, infatuated his counsels, and made him slip 
his opportunity ; which he himself observed too 

* Sir Robert Peyton was expelled the House, and 
committed to the Tower, on account of expressing 
some hesitation as to the credibility ofOates. 

t White was the dress affected by those who 
crowded to see Monmouth In his western tour. 
Mr. Trenchard undertook to raise 1500 men In and 
about Taunton alone. See Lord Urey'a Account of 
the Rye-hoiue Plot, p. 18; where the plan of the 
city Insurrection Is also distinctly detailed, Pp. 88 
—40. 



late, and would have redressed by an in 
tion, which was to have begun at Wapping ^ 
after the king had been murdered at the Rye. 
And now, it will be but justice, before I eon- 
elude, to say a word or two of my author.* H» 
was fbrmerly a Jesuit. He has, amongst otiien 
of his works, written the history of Arianisfla, oT 
Lutheranism, of Calvinism, the Holy War, aad 
the Pall of the Western Empire. In all hit 
writings, he has supported the temporal power 
of sovereigns, and especially of his master the 
French Kmg, against the usurpations aad ei»> 
croachments of the papacy. For which reason, 
being in disgrace at Rome, he was in a manner 
forced to quit his order, and, from Father Main^ 
bourg, is now become Monsieur Maimbourg. 
The great king, his patron, has provided plemi-> 
fully for him by a large salary, and indeed he has 
deserved it from him. As for his style, it is rather 
Ciceronian, copious, florid, and figurative, thaa 
succinct : He is esteemed in the French oovt 
equal to their best writers, which has procareA- 
him the envy of some who set up for critica. 
Being a professed enemy of the Calvinista, hr 
is particularly hated by them ; so that their tee* 
tinionics against him stand suspected of preju- 
dice. This history of the League is generally 
allowed to be one of his best pieces.f He ha* 
quoted everywhere his authors in the margin, 
to show his impartiality ; in which, if I have aoC 
followed him, it is because the chiefest of them 
are unknown to us, as not being hitherto tiane— 
lated into English. His particular commenda- 
tions of men and families, is all which I think 
superfluous in his book ; but that, too, b pardoiK 
able in a man, who, having created himsdf many^ 
enemies, has need of the support of friends. 
This particular work was written by ezprese 
order of the French King, and is now translated 
by our king*s command. I hope the effect of it 
in this nation will be, to make the well-meanings 
men of the other party sensible of their past 
errors, the worst of them ashamed, and prevent 
posterity from the like unlawful and impioas 
design. 

' Louis Maimbourg was bom at Nanci In if la, and 
became a Jesuit in teas. But he was dejp^ed f^om 
that order by the general, because he espoused. tD> 
some of his writings, the cause of the GalUcan church 
against the claims of the Roman see. He retired to 
the Abbey of St. Victor, whcr« he died In 168S. His his- 
torical writings.whlch are numerous, are now held 1» 
little esteem, being all composed in the spirit of a 
partisan, and without even the affectation of impar- 
tiality. They are, however, lively and interestlnc 
during; the perusal ; which led an Italian to say, that 
Maimbourg was among the historians, what Momus 
was among the deities. 

^ Maimbourg's History of the League was flnt 
published at Paris in IMS. 



THE ART OF PAINTING 

BY C. A. DU FRESNOY. 

WITH REMARKS. 

TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH; WITH AN ORIGINAL PREFACE, CONTAIN- 
ING A PARALLEL BETWEEN PAINTING AND POETRY. 
FIRST PRINTED IN QUARTO IN 1696. 



Chaslbi Alphorik Du Frbskot, as we 
iearn firom his life by Mason, was born in Paris io 
the year 1611. He studied the art of painting 
in Rome and Venice, and afterwards practised 
it in France with great reputation. Meanwhile, 
be did not neglect the sister pursuit of poetry : 
and combining it with the studies of an artist, 
he composed bis poem on the Art of Painting. 
It did not appear till after the author*s death, in 
1668, when it was publislied with the French 
TeraioD, and remarks of De Piles. The first 
edition was printed in 1661. This poem, as 
containing, in elegant and perspicuous language, 
the roost just rules for artisU a!nd amateurs, has 
been always held in esteem by the admirers of 
the art which it professes to teach. 

The version of Dryden first appeared in 4to, in 
1686, and was republished by Richard Graham 
in 1716, by whom it is inscribed to Lord Bur^ 
lington. The editor of 1716 informs us, that 
Mr. Jerras had undertaken to correct such pas- 
■ages of the translation as Dryden had erred in, 
by following too closely the French version of 
De Piles. To Graham's edition is prefixed the 
epistle from Pope to Jervas, with Diyden's ver* 
non; an honourable and beautiful testimony 
from the living to the dead poet, which I have 
rvtaiaed with pleamre, ts also the epistle fitNn 



Mason to Sir Joshua Reynolds, which containg 
some remarks on Dryden's version. 

The late Mr. Mason, as a juvenile exercise^ 
executed a poetical version of Fresnoy's poem,, 
which has had the honour to be admitted into- 
the worlcs of Sir Joshua Reynolds, vol. iiL and 
might have superseded the necessity of here re- 
printing the prose of Dryden. But there \m 
something so singular in a great poet undertake 
ing to render into prose the admired poem of a 
foreign bard, that, as a specimen of such an un» 
common task, as well as on account of its brer* 
ity, I have retained this translation. 

Being no judge of the art to which the poem 
refers, I follow the readings of Jervas, as pub- 
Ittbed by Graham m 1716. 

Mason has retained the Parallel between 
Painting and Poetry, in his edition of Fresnoy, 
with the following note : 

** It was thought proper to insert in this place 
the pleasing preface, which Mr. Dryden printed 
before his translation of M. Du Fresnoy 's poem. 
There is a charm in that great writer's prose, pe- 
culiar to itself; and though, perhaps, the parallel 
between the two arts, which he has here drawn, 
be too superficial to stand the test of strict criti. 
cism, yet it will always give pleasure to readers of 
taste^eveo when it fails to satisfy their judgmeoL*^ 



TO MR. JARVIS, 
WITH FRteNOY'S ART OF FAOFrvm. 

TRANSLATED BT UR. DRTDEN* 



This Teno bo thine, my friend ; nor tboa rofiuo 
Tbie fivB no vena] or lagfatefiil muse. 
Wheiber thy hand atrike oat aome free deaigo, 
Where life awakes, and dawns at every line ; 
Or blend in beauteous tints the colour'd mass, 
And from the canvass call the mimic (ace ; 
Read these instructive leaves, in which conspire 
Fresnoy's dose art, and Dryden's native fire ; 
And readmg wish, like theirs, our laie and fame. 
Go miz'd our atudies, and so joinM our name; 
Like them to shine through long succeeding age. 
So just ih^ skill, so regular my rage. 

Smit with the love of sister-arts we came, 
And met congenial, mingling flame with flame ; 
like friendly colours foimd our arts unite, 
And each from each contract new strength aid 

ligM. 
How oft in pleasing t&dcs we wear the day, 
While summer suns roD unperceived away ? 
How ofi our slowly growing works impart. 
While images reflect from art to art ? 
How oft review ; each finding, like a friend, 
Something to blame, and something to com- 
mend? 
What flattering scenes our wandering fancy 
wrought, 
Rome's pompous glories rising to our thought ! 
Together o*er the Alps methinks we fly. 
Fired with ideas (^ friir Italy. 
With thee, on Raphael's monument I mourn. 
Or wait inspiring dreams at Maro's urn ; 
With thee repose where Tully once was laid. 
Or seek some ruin*s (brmidable shade ; 
While &ncy brings the vanish'd piles to view, 
And builds imaginary Rome anew. 
Here thy well-studied marbles fix our eye ; 
A fading Fresco here demands a sigh ; 
Eadi heavenly piece unwearied we compare, 
Match Raphael's grace, with thy loved Guido's 

air, 
Caracci's strength, Correggio's softer line, 
Paulo's free stroke, and Titian's warmth divine. 
How finish'd with illustrious toil appears, 



This small well-pdUstfd gem, Um ««k of 

yearn ! ♦ 
Tet atiU how front by precept is oiprMA, 
The living image in the painter's breast f 
Thence endless streams of ftiir ideaa flowr. 
Strike in the sketch, or in the picture flour; 
Thence beauty, waking all ber Ibnns, suppliw 
An angel's sweemess, or Bridgewater** ejea. 

Muse! at that name thy sacred aovroivadSid 
Those tears eternal that embalm the dead ; 
Call round her tomb each object of d«aire, 
Each purer frame informM with purer fire | 
Bid her be all that cheers or soAeaa life. 
The tender sister, daughter, firiend, and wife. 
Bid her be all that makes mankind adore ; 
Then view this marble, and be vain no mor»! 

Yet still her charms ia breathing paist «»> 

Her modest cheek shall warm a frrture agt. 
Beauty, frail flower, that every season feara^ 
Blooms in thy colours for a thousand yean. 
Thus Churchil's race shall other hearts an ^ 
And other beauties envy Wortley*s eyas ;' 
Each pleasing Blount riiall endless amiles be- 
stow. 
And soft Belinda's blush for ever glow. 

Oh ! lasting as those colours may tfaey afaiao^ 
Free as thy stroke, yet fiuihless as thy line ! 
New graces yearly, like thy works, display ; 
Soft without weakness, without glaring gay; 
Led by some rule, that guides, but ooc oaik> 

strains ; 
And finish'd more through happiness thi 
The kindred arU shall in their praise 
One dip the pencil, and one string the lyre'. 
Tec should the Graces all thy figwos plaeo, 
And breathe an sir divine on every fiice ; 
Yet should the Muses bid my numbers roll. 
Strong as their charms, and gentle as their soul 
With Zeuzis* Helen thy Bridgewater vie, 
And these be sung till Granville's Myra die; 
Alas ! how little from the grave we claim ! 
Thou but preserv'st a Form, and I a Name. 
A. Pops. 



e Fxesnoy employed above twenty years in finishing this poem. 



TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 



Whbh Dryden, worn with lickness, bow*d 

with years, 
Wu d«K>in'd (my friend, lei pity warm thy tears) 
The galling pang of penury to feel, 
For ill^laced loyalty, and eourtly seal ; 
To see that laurel which his brows overspread, 
Tntnsplantad droop on Shadwell's barren hoad, 
The bard opprees'd, yet not subdned by (ate, 
Fur very broad deecended to translato ; 
And he, whose fancy, copioln as his phrase, 
Could licht at will expression'a brighiest blaze, 
On Fresnoy** lay emptoy'd his studious hoar ; 
But niggard thore of that melodious power. 
His pon in haste the hireling task todose, 
Transform'd tho studied strain to careless prose^ 
Which, fondly lending iaith to French pretence, 
Mistook its meaning, or « bscured its sense. 
Tot etai he pleased, (or Dryden still must please, 
Whether with artless elegance and ease 
He glides in prose or from its tinkling chime, 
By varied pauo««, purifies his rhyme, 
Ajid mounts on Maro^ plumes, and soan his 

height! wiblime. 
This artless elegance, this native fire, 
Provoked hit tunefiil heir to suike the lyre. 
Who proud his numbers with that prose to join, 
Wove an illustrious wreath for fiiendship's 

shrine. 
How oft, on that fitir shrino whon poets bind 
The flowers of song, does partial passion blind 
Their judgment's eye ! How ofl does truth dis- 
claim 
Tho deed, and scorn to call it genuine fame ! 
Bow did she here, when Jervas was the theme, 
WaA through the ivory gate the poet's dream ! 
How view, tndignan!. error's base alh>y 



The steriing lustre of his praise destroy, 
Which now, if praise like his my muse could 

coin, 
Current through ages, she would stamp for thine ! 
Let friendship, as she caused, excuse the deed ; 
With thee, and such as thee, she must succeed. 
But what if fashion tempted Pope osti^y ? 
The witch has spells, and Jervas knew a day, 
When mode-struck belles and beaux were proud 

tooome. 
And buy of him a thousand years of bloom. 
Even then I deem it bat a venal crime ; 
Perish alone that selfish sordid rhyme. 
Which flatters lawless sway, or tinsel pride ; 
Let Mack oblivion plunge it in her tide. 
From fate like this ray truth-supported lays, 
Evi>n ifaspiring to thy pencil's praise, 
Woukl flow secure ; hut humbler aims are mine : 
Know, when to thee I consecrate the line^ 
'Tis but to thank thy genius for the ray, 
Which pours on Presnny's rules a fuller day ; 
Those candid strictures, those reflections new. 
Refined by taste, yet still as nature true. 
Which, blended here with his instructive straiDf , 
Shall bid thy art inherit new domains ; 
Give her in Albion as in Greece to rule, 
And guide (what thou bast forra'd) a BritiA 

school 
And oh, if aught thy poet can pretend 
Beyond his favourite wish to call thee friend, 
Be it that here his tunelbl toil has drest < 

The muse of Presnoy in a modem test; 
And, with that skill his fimcy oouU bestow, 
Tauffht the close folds to take an easier flow , 
Be it, that here thy partial smile approved 
The pains ho lavish'd on tho art he kweo. 

A. Mamw. 



A PARALLEL OP POETRY AND PAINTING. 



It maj bo raafooablj expected that I ehoald 
my eocnethiiig oo my own behalf, in retpeci to 
my presefU lu^ertaking. First, then, the reader 
may be pleased to know, that it waa not of my 
own choice that I undertook this work. Many 
of our most tkilful painters, and other artists, 
were pleased to recommend this author to me, 
as one who perfectly understood the rules of 
painting ; who gave the best and most concise 
instructions fur performance, and the surest to 
inform the judgment of all who k>Ted tliis noble 
art ; that they who, before, were rather ibnd of 
it than knowingly admired it, might defend their 
inclination by Uieir reason ; that they might un- 
derstand those excellencies which they blindly 
valued, so as not to be farther imposed on by 
bad pieces, and to know when nature was well 
imitated by the most able masters* It is true 
indeed, and they acknowledge it, that beside the 
rules which are given in this treatise, or which 
can be given in any other, to make a perfect 
judgment of good pictures, and to value them 
more or less, when compared with one another, 
there is farther required a long conversation 
with the best pieces, which are not very fre- 
quent either in France or England *, yet some 
we have, not only from the hands of Holbein, 
Rubens, and Vandyck, (one of them admirable 
for history painting, and the other two for por- 
traits,) but of many Flemish masters, and those 
Aot inconsiderable, though for design not equal 
to the Italians. And of these latter also, we 
are not unfurnished with some pieces of Ra- 
phael, Titian, Correggio, Michael Angelo, and 
others. 

But to return to my own undertaking of this 
translation. I freely own that I thought myself 
incapable of performing it, either to their satis- 
faction or my own credit. Not but that I un- 
derstood the original Latin, and the French au- 
thor, perhaps as well as most Englishmen ; but 
I was not sufficiently versed in the terms of art; 
and therefore thought that many of those per- 
sons who put this honourable task on me, were 
more able to perform it themselves, '- as un- 
doubtedly they were. But they, assuring ne 



of their assistance in correetiaf mj i 

1 spoke improperly, I was eoeo o r a fd la il> 

tenipt it, that I might not be wantinf ii wIhI I 



couU, to satisfy the decires of ao naay Mria- 
men, who were willing to give Cha spoiw Aii 
useful work. They have offecaudlj pnifeiid 
their promise to me, and I have bean am cna- 
fiil, on my side, to taike their advice in sHlkiafs; 
so that the readermay assure himseiraf aisla. 
rable translation,— not elegant, (br I |aiipiMS< 
not that to myself, but familiar, dear, and i^ 
structive : in any of which parts if I have ASki, 
the &ult lies wholly at my door. In ihia am 
particular only, I must beg the reader^ pardon. 
The prose translation of this poem is not frsa 
from poetical expressions, and I dare notproaiw 
that some of them are not fustian, or at IsMl 
highly metaphorical ; but this being a iuk in Cka 
first digestion, (that is, the original Latin,) was 
not to be remedied in the second, viz. the tranih 
Uition. And I may confidently say, tliat sik»- 
ever had attempted it must have faUen into Iha 
same inconvenience, or a much greater, that of n 
false version. 

When I undertook this work, I m 

engaged in the translation of Virgil,* from 

I have borrowed only two months ; and am now 
returning to that which I ought to understand 
beUer. In the mean time, I beg tiie reader's 
pardon for entertaining him so long with nyaelfc 
it is a usual part of ill manners in aU anthon, 
and almost in all mankind, to trouble others widi 
their business ; and I was so sensible of it be- 
forehand, that I had not now committed it, oiriese 
some concernments of the reader's had been in- 
terwoven with my own. But I know not, while 
I am atoning for one error, if I am not fcit|«f 
into another ; for I have been importuned to say 
something farther of this art ; and to make some 
observations on it, in relation to the likeness and 
agreement which it has with poetry, its sister. 
But before I proceed, it will not be amisa, if | 
copy from Bellori, (a most ingenious author yel 

* Our author began his translation of YlnU indM 
piecedilngyear, itM.-JislaiM. 
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Kring,) tome part of his idea of a painter^* 
which cannot be unpleanng, at least to such who 
are converaant in the philosophy of Plato ; and, 
to avoid tediousness, I will not translate the 
whole discourse, but take and leave as I find 
occasion. 

** God Almighty, in the fabric of the universe, 
first contemplsted himself, and reflected on his 
own excellencies ; from which he drew and con- 
stituted those first forms which are called ideas ; 
so that every species which was afterwards ex- 
pressed, was produced from that first idea, form- 
ing that wonderful contexture of all created be- 
ings. But the celestial bodies above the moon 
being incorruptible, and not subject to change, 
remained for ever fkir and in perpetual order. On 
the contrary, all things which are sublunary, are 
subject to change, to deformity, and to decay. 
And though nature always intends a consummate 
l>eauty in her productions, yet through the ine- 
quality of the matter, the forms are altered ; and 
in particular, human beauty suffers alteration for 
the worse, as we see to our mortification, in the 
deformities and disproportions which are in us. 
For which reason, the artful painter and the 
sculptor, imitating the Divine Maker, form to 
themselves, as well as they are able, a model of 
the superior beauties ; and reflecting on them, 
endeavour to correct and amend the common 
nature, and to represent it as it was at first ere* 
ated, without fault, either in colour or in linea- 



** This idea, which we may caU the goddess 
of painting and of sculpture, descends upon the 
marUe and the cloth, wad becomes the original 
of Ukmo arts; and being measured by the com- 
pass of the intellect, is itself the measure of the 
performing hand ; and being animated by the 
imagination, infuses life into the image. The 
idea of the painter and the sculptor is undoubt- 
'•dly that perfect and excellent example of the 
miad, by imitation oi which imagined form all 
Ihings are represented which fall under human 
sight: such is the definition which is made by 
Cicero in his book of the " Orator" to Brutus: 
— ' As therefore in forms and figures there is 
somewhat which is excellent ai^ perfect, to 
which imagmed species all things are refenwd 
by imitation, which are the objecU of sight, in 
like manner we behold the species of eloquence 
in oar minds, the ^gi§$ or actual image of 

« In May. 1M4, Glo. Pletro Bellorl mA a discourse 
In the Academy of St. Luke at Rome. (Carlo MarattI 
beinc then president,) entitled— L7«iM dft PWon, 
4eUo aoMore, e deW Architetto^ »ceUa datU bdUxf 
naturaU tuptriare alia, Natttra. This discourse, 
from which the followinc extract Is uken. was 
alkerwards prefixed to £« FMnis PWon, *c. by the 
samt aathor, prlntedat Rome in 4to. itTSw— Malww. 



which we seek in the organs of our hearing. 
This is likevrise confirmed by Proclus in the 
dialogue of Plato, called " TimsBus." If, says 
he, you take a man as he is made by nature, 
and compare him with another, who is the eflect 
of art, the work of nature will always appear the 
less beautiful, because art is more accurate than 
nature.' But Zeuxis, who, from the choice 
which he made of five virgins, drew that won- 
derful picture of Helena, which Cicero in his 
"Orator" before mentioned, sets before us as 
the most perfect example of beauty, at the same 
time admonishes a painter, to contemplate the 
ideas of the most natural forms, and to make a 
judicious choice of several bodies, aH of them 
the most elegant which he can find ; by which 
we may plainly understand, that he thought it 
impossible to find in any one body all those per^ 
fections which he sought for the accomplishment 
of a Helena, because nature in any individual 
person makes nothing that is perfect in all its 
parts. For this reason, Maximus Tyrius also 
says, that the image which is taken by a paint- 
er firom several bodies, produces a beauty 
which it is impossible to find in any single natu- 
ral body, approaching to the perfection of the 
fairest statues. Thus nature on this account is 
so much inferior to art, that those artists who 
propose to themselves only the imitation and 
likeness of such or such a particular person, 
without election of those ideas before mentioned, 
have often been reproached for that omission, 
Demetrius was taxed for being too natural ; Di- 
onysios was also blamed for drawing men like 
us, and was commonly called iv$p««irdypaOe(, 
that is, a painter of men. In our times, Mi- 
chael Angelo da Caravaggio was esteemed too 
natural. He drew persons as they were ; and 
Bamboccio, and must of the Dutch painters, 
have drawn the worst likeness. Lysippus </ 
old upbraided the common sort of sculptors, for 
making men such as they were found in nature; 
and boasted of himself, that he made them as 
they ought to be : which is a precept of Aris- 
totle, given as well to poets as to painters. 
Phidias raised an admiration, even to astonish- 
ment, in those who beheld his statues, with the 
forms which he gave to his gods and heroes, by 
imitating the idea, rather than nature. And 
Cicero, speaking of him, aflSrms, that figuring 
Jupiter and Pallas, he did not contemplate any 
object from whence he took the likeness, but 
considered in his own mind a great and admira- 
ble form of beauty ; and according to that image 
in his soul, he directed the operation of his hand. 
Seneca also seems to wonder, that Phidias, 
haviag never beheM either Jove, or Pallas, yat 
cookl oooceire their diviat images in his miiid* 
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ApollooiuB Tyancus sayt the nme in other 
word«|— thai the fancy more tnitructa the painU 
«r, ihan the imiiatino ; for the *Mt makei only 
the thinfpi which it seee, but tho .Irst makei aJao 
the things which it never sees. 

'*Leon Battista Alberti telle us, that we 
oa^t not BO much to lore the likeness as the 
beauty, and to choose from the fairest btidies 
severally tho fairest parts. Leonardo da Vinci 
instructs the painter to form this idea to him- 
self; and RafTaellti, the greatest of all modem 
masters, writes thus to Castiglione, concerning 
his Galatea: * To paint a fair one, it is necee- 
sary for roe to see many fair ones ; but because 
there is so great a scarcity of lovely women, I 
am constrained to make use of one certain idea, 
which I have formed to myself in my own fancy/ 
GuidoRheni sending to Rome his St. Michael, 
which he had painted for the church of the Cii- 
piichiiis, at the same time wrote to Monsignor 
Mdssano, who was Mautro di CoMa^ (or Stew- 
ard uf the House,) to Pupe Urban the Eighth, 
in this manner : I wish I had the wings of an 
angel, to have ascended into Paradise, and there 
to have beheld the forms of those beautiful spirits, 
from which I might have copied my archangel. 
But not being able to mount so high, it was in 
rain for me to search his resemblunce here bo- 
tow; so that I was forced to make an introspec- 
tion into my own mind, and into that idea of 
beauty which I have formed in my own imagi- 
nation. I have likewise created there the con- 
trary idea of deformity and ugliness ; but I leat'e 
the consideration of it, till I paint the devil ; and 
in the mean time shun the very thought of it as 
much as possibly lean, and am even endeavour- 
ing to blot it wholly out of my remembrance.* 

" There was not any lady in all antiquity, 
who was mistress of so much beauty as was to 
be found in the Venus of Gnidus, made by Prax- 
iteles, or the Minerva of Aihen:*, by Phidias • 
which was therefore called the beaudful form. 
Neither is there any roan of the present age 
equal in the strength, proportion, and knitting 
of his limbs, to the Hercules of Famese, made 
by Glycon : or any woman, who can justly be 
compared with the Medicean Venus of Cleo- 
menes. And upon this acrouiit, the noblest 
poet!* and the best orators, when they desire to 
celebrate sny extraordinary beauty, are forced 
to have recourse to statues and pictures, and to 
draw their perHons and faces int/> comparison. 
Ovid, endeavouring to express the brauty of Cyl- 
lnrus,the fairest of the Centaurs, celebrates him 
as next in perfection to the most admirable 
statues : 

GratuB in ore vifor, cervix, bamerique, manosque, 
Pectoraque artlflcum laudatis prozima slgnis. 



A pleasinff vl|;oar his fair fkca aa p i— s VI ; 
His bcck. bU haniis, hU sbouktera, aud hla tnM^ 
Did next in gracefjlness and beauty, stand 
To lireathlng flgants of the sculptor^ haatf. 

In another place he seta ApeDes abov* T*« 
nus: 

81 Venerem Cons nunquam plBTtsart 
Mena sub nquoreisllla lalsret aqols. 

Thus varied: 
One birth to seas the Cyprian goddew ow«d^ 
A Kecond birtb the painter's ait bestow 4: 
Less by the seas than by his power vas gfvca; 
They made her live, but he advanced ti aaftVia. 



« The idea of this beauty m inde J t 
according to the several forma which ibe paiaiar 
or sculptor would describe ; aa one is atrcogthy 
another in mftgnanimity : and toaietiiDea it oa» 
sists m cheerfulness, and sometimea ii Jdieacy , 
and is always diversified by the sex aad sm. 

*' The beauty of Jove is one, and taai of Joo 
another ; Hercules aud Cupid are pvrlecl heaa 
ties, though of diflTerent kinds ; for beautj im oriy 
that which makes all thinps aa they are in l' 
proper and perfect nature, which the I 
er% always choose by contemplating tba J 
of each. We ought farther to couidiv^ thai a 
picture being the representation oT a hmaaa 
action, the painter ought to retain in Itta miai 
the examples of ail affections and pasaiuia, aa • 
poei preserves the idea of an angry nsan. 4f ttv) 
who is fearful, sad, or merry, and ao of til lh» 
rest ; for it is impossible to express thAt wiA dit 
hand which never entered into the imaginatM. 
In this manner, as I have vaAt^f and brieiy 
shown you, painters and sculptors, choosing tha 
most cle);ani natural beauties, perfeclion&te dit 
idea, and advance their art even above Batnre 
itself in her individual production* ; which is the 
utmost mastery of human peribnnance. 

" From hence arises that astonishment, and 
almost adoration, which t« paid bv the knowing 
to th« we divine rrmaim'^r* of antiquity. Fran 
hence Phidias, Lysippus, and otaer Boibte sculp* 
tors, are si ill held m veneration ; and Apdlea, 
Zeuxifi, ProlO|;en >s, and other admirable paim- 
ers, though their «orls are perished, are and 
will be eternally a'lmirtd; who all of them drew 
afier the irieas of ,wrfeclion, which are the nin- 
cles of nature, ih j provi Jence of the understand- 
ing, the f^^niplars of 1- e mind, the light oTlfan 
fancy ; ln«» .un, whici from its rising, inspired 
the pia<ue of Mernnor and the fire which warm- 
ed into life ihj image of Prometheus. It is this 
which ct #^\ the Graces and the Loves to takm 
up ihei ^bitations in the hardest maiWe, and 
to subsist in the emptiness of light and shadowa. 
But since the idea of ekiqiience is as far infis- 
rior to that of painting, aa the Awce of wnrdt li 
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10 die light. I mint here break off abniptlj, ud 
hat ing ootMMcted the reader, as it were, lo a ae- 
cr«C walk, there leave him in the midst of sQeoee, 
to coQtemplate thoee ideas which I have onlj 
•ketcbed, and which every man must finish for 
himself. 

In these pompons expressions, or such as 
these, the Italian has given jou his idea of a 
painter ; and though I cannot omch commend 
the style, I must needs say, there is somewhat 
In the matter. Plato himself is accustomed to 
write lofiihr, imitating, as the critics tell us, the 
manner of Homer ; but surety that inimitable 
Doet had not so much of smoke in his writing, 
though not less of fire. But, in short, this is the 
present genius of Italy. What Philostratos teQs 
OS in the proem of his figures,* is somewhat 
plainer ; and therefore I will translate it almost 
word for word: — "He who vrill rightly gorem 
Jie art of painting, ought of necessity first to un- 
derstand human nature. He ought likewise to 
be endued with a genius to express the signs of 
their passions, whom he represents; and to 
make the dumb, as it were, to speak. He must 
yet fiirther understand what is contained in the 
fionstiiution of (he cheeks, in the temperamem 
of the eyes, in the naturalness (if I may so call 
tt) of the eyebrows ; and in short, whatsoerer 
bekmgs to the mind and thought. He, who 
thoroughly possesses all these things, will ob- 
tain the whole ; and the band will exquisitely 
••present the action of every particular person. 
If it happen that he be either mad ot angry, 
molancholic or cheerfiil, a sprightly yooth or a 
languishing kiver ; in one word, he will be able 
lo paint whatsoever is proportiooaUe to any one. 
And even in all this there is a sweet error, witb- 
oat causing any shame ; for the eyes and minds 
of the beholders being fkstrned on objects which 
have no real being, as if they were truly exist- 
ent, and being induced by them to believe them 
•0, what pleasure is it not capOble of giring ? 
The ancients, and other wise men, have written 
many things concerning the symmetry which is 
in the art ^ paint mg,— constituting, as it were, 
tome certain laws for the proportion of every 
member ; not thinking it possible for a painter to 
ondertske the expression of those motioBS which 
afe in the mind, without a ooaenrrent harmony 
in the nainral me a s u re ; for that which is out of 
Us own kind and meastve, b not received from 
aature, whose motion Is always right. On a se- 
.ious consideration ef this matter, it wiR be 
tumdj (hat the art of painting has a wonderfiil 
«flKnity with thai of poetry ; and that there isbe- 

• The B1COHCS of navHis Phllestvattts. who 
•nrtahed In the beiflnninf of the third centniy, was 
'rst printed by Aldus in isos.— MsImm. 



twixt them a certain connnoQimaginalion. For^ 
as the poets introduee the gods and heroes, and 
all those things wfaieh are either majestieal, 
honest, or dclightfiil, in like manner the paint- 
ers, by the virtue ef tbeb outlines, colours, 
lighu, and shadows, repreaem the same things 
and persons in their pictures." 

Tlitis, as convoy ^pe either a ccomp a ny or 
shoaU accompany their merchants,* till thej 
may prosecute the rest of their voyage without 
danger; so Philostratus has brought me thus 
far on my way, and I can now sail on wiih- 
tot him. He has begun to speak of the great 
relation betwixt painting and poetry, and thither 
the greatest part of this diioourse, by my 
promise, was directed. I have not engaged 
myself (o any perfect method, neither am I 
kmded with a fiill cargo; it is sotBeient if 1 bring 
a sample of some goods in this voyage. It wiU 
be easy for others to add more, when the com- 
merce is settled : for a treatise twice as large 
as tliis of painting, could not contain ail that 
might be said on the parallel of these two sister 
arts. I will take my rise from BeUori, before 
I proceed to the author of this book. 

The busfai^ss of his prefooe » to prove, that 
a learned paimer shouM form to himself an idea 
of perfect nature. Thie image he is to set be- 
fore his mind in all his undertakings, and to 
draw fivm thence, as from a storehouse, the 
beauties which are lo enter into his worit; 
theieby correcting natore firom what actually 
she is in indivkiuals, to what she ought to be, 
and what she was created. Kow, as this idea 
ef perfoctioB is of little use in poruaits, or the 
rsoesoMances of particular persons, so neither is 
it in the characters of cosMdy and tragedy, 
which are never to be made peifoet, but always 
to be drawn with some specks of firailty and di»- 
fioienee; such as they have been described to 
OS in history, if they were real oharacters, or 
such as the poet began to show them at their 
first appearance, if ibey were only fictitious or 
imagiiiary. The perfoetioa of such stage-diar- 
oeters consists chiefly in their Ukeness to the 
deficient foally nature, which is their orifinal ; 
only, as it is observed more at htrge bereaAer, 
in such oases there will always be found a better 
lik en es s and a worse, and the better is oon- 
staady to be ohoaen ; I mean in tragedy, which 
re p resents the figiares of the higheet form 
amongst mankind. Thus in portraits, the 

•i.9. Merchant vessels. The passsfe ssesmto 

be so worded, as to oontain a sneer at the negliitenee 
of Klnf Wlllliun*s soveniinent tn protecUnf the 
tmde. Perhaiis Dryden alluded to the misfortuneof 
Mr Pranels Wheetsr In 1SSI» who, beUig seal with a 
convoy into the Medite w a n s an , was wieeksd lathe 
Bay of Olbrattar. 
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ptinter will not take that side ofthe face, which 
has some notorious blemish in it ; but either 
draw it in profile, (as Apelles did Antigonus, 
who had lost one of his eyes,) or else shadow 
the more imperfect side ; for an ingenious flat- 
tery is to be allowed to the professors of both 
arts, BO long as the likeness is not destroyed. 
It is true, that all manner of imperfectionamust 
not be taken away from the characters ; and the 
reason is, that there may be left some grounds 
4>f pity for their misfortunes. We can never 
be grieved for their miseries, who are thoroughly 
wicked, and have thereby justly called their ca<- 
<«amitie8 on themselves. Such men are the nat- 
ural objects of our hatred, not of our commis- 
eration. If, on the other side, their characters 
were wh<41y perfect, (such as, for example, the 
•character of a saint or martyr in a play,) bis or 
her misfortunes would produce impious thoughts 
in the beholders ; they would accuse the heav- 
ens of injustice, and think of leaving a religion 
where piety was so ill requited. I say, the 
greater part would be tempted so to do, I say 
Jiot that they ought ; and the consequence is too 
dangerous for the practice. In this I have ao- 
•cused myself for my own St. Catherine ;*" but 
let truth prevail. Sophocles has taken the just 
juedium in his ** QSdipus.'* He is somewhat 
arrogant at his first entrance, and is too inquis- 
itive through the whole tragedy ; yet these im- 
perfections being balanced by great virtues, they 
■hinder not our compassion for his miseries ; 
neither yet can they destroy that horror, which 
the nature of his crimes has excited in us. 
Such in painting are the warts and mdes, which, 
adding a likeness to the face, are not therefore 
to be omitted ; but these produce no loathing in 
us ; but bow far to proceed, and where to stop, 
is left to the judgment of the poet and the 
painter. In comedy there is somewhat more of 
the worse likeness to be taken, because that is 
often to produce laughter, which is occasioned 
by the sight of some deformity ; but for this I 
refer the reader to Aristotle. It is a sharp 
manner of instruction for the vulgar, who are 
never well amended, till they are more than suf- 
ficiently exposed. 

That I may return to the beginning of this 
remark concerning perfect ideas, I have only 
this to say, — that the parallel is often true in 
epic poetry. The heroes of the poets are to be 
drawn according to this rule. There is scarce 
a frailty to be left in the best of them, any more 
than is to be found in a divine nature ; and if 
JEiieas sometimes weeps, it is not in bemoan- 

• The principal female rharaeter In " Tyrannic 
Love, or the Royal Martyr." 



ing his own miseries, but those which his p«opb 
undergo. If this be an imperfection, the Soa 
of God, when he was incarnate, shed t«ais of 
compassion over Jerusalem ; and Leutulut^ de- 
scribes him often weeping, but never langhing ; 
so that Virgil is justified even fitun tlM hotw 
scriptures. I ^ave but one word more, whin 
for once I will anticipate fi-om the author oTtfaii 
book. Though it must be an idea of peilae- 
lion, from which both the epic poet and tho lu»- 
tory painter draws, yet all perfections are not 
suitable to all subjects ; but every one moat be 
designed according to that perfoct b^ui^ which 
is proper to him. An* Apollo must be dietl»> 
guished from a Jupiter, a Pallas fixMn a Veoni ; 
and so, in poetry, an JEoeta from any oCh« 
hero; for piety is his chief perfection. Ho- 
mer's Achilles is a kind of exception to thia 
rule ; but then he is not a perfect hero, nor ae 
intended by the poet. All his gods had sone- 
what of human imperfection, & which he has 
been taxed by Plato as an imitator of what was 
bad ; but Virgil observed his fault, and mended 
it. Yet Achilles was perfect in the strength of 
his body, and the vigour of his mind. Had he 
been less (lassionale, or less revengeful, the poet 
well foresaw that Hector had been killed, and 
Troy taken, at the first assault ; which had de- 
stroyed the beautiful contrivance of his Iliadi^ 
and the moral of preventing discord emongit 
confederate princes, which was his principal t^ 
tention. For the moral (as Bossu obeerves,t) 
is the first business of the poet, as being the 
groundwork of his instruction. This being 
formed, he contrives such a design, or (able, as 
may be most suitable to the moral ; aAer this 
he begins to think of the persons whom he is to 
employ in carrying on his design; and gives 
them the manners which are most proper to the 
several characters. The thoughts and woids 
are the last parts, which give beauty and col- 
ouring to the piece. 

When I say that the manners of the hero 
ought to be good in perfection, I contradict not 
the Marquis of Normanby*s opinion, in that ad- 
mirable verse,^ where speaking ,of a perfect 
character, he calls it 

"A fhulUess monster, which the world ne'er knew f 
for that excellent critic intended only to speak oa 
dramatic characters, and not of epic 

* In the epistle In which he describes onr 8a 
vIour'B permn and manners. 

* In his treatise on Epic Poetry. 

I This linelsalittie misquoted. The couplets ran 
Reject that vulgar error, which appears 
So fair, of malcini? iierfect characters ; 
There's no such thing in nature, and youlldraw 
A faulUess minister which the worid nt'er sow. 
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Thus at least I bare ^hown, that in the moft 
^riect poem, which is that of Virgil, a perfect 
idea was required and followed; and conse- 
quent! j that all succeeding poets ought rather to 
imitate him, than even Homer. I will now pro- 
oead, as I promised, to the author of this book. 

He tells you almost in the first lines of it, that 
** the chief end of painting is, to please the 
eyes ; and it is one great end of poetry to please 
the mind." Thus far the parallel of the arts 
holds true ; with this difference, that the princi- 
pal end of painting is to please, and the chief 
design of poetry is to instruct. In this the lat- 
ter seems to hare the advantage of the former ; 
but if we consider the artists themselves on both 
sides, certainly their aims are the very same ; 
they would both make sure of pleasing, and that 
in preference to instruction. Next, the means 
of this pleasure is by deceit 4 one imposes on 
the sight, and the other on the understanding. 
Fiction is of the essence of poetry, as well as 
of painting ; there is a resemblance in one, of 
human bodies, things, and actions, which are 
«ot real ; and in the other, of a true story by a 
fiction ; and as all stories are not proper sub- 
jects for an epic poem or a tragedy, so neither 
are they for a noble picture. The subjects, both 
of the one and of the other, ought to have 
nothing of immoral, low, or filthy in them ; but 
this being treated at large in the book itself, I 
waive it, to avoid repetition. Only I must add, 
•that though Catullus,* Ovid, and others, wer« 
of another opinion, — that the subject of poets, 
and even their thoughts and expressions, might 
be loose, provided their lives were chaste iad 
holy, yet there are no such licenses permitted 
in that art, any more than, in painting, to design 
«nd colour obscene nudities. ViU proba §U, 
is no excuse ; for it will scarcely be admitted, 
that either a poet or a painter can be chaste, 
who give us the contrary examples in their wri- 
tings and their pictures. We see nothing of 
this kind in Virgil ; that which comes the near^ 
•St to it, is the Adventure of the Gave, where 
Dido and JEneas were driven by the storm ; 
yet even there the poet pretends a marriafe be- 
fore the consummation, and Juno herself was 
present at it. Neither is there any expression 
in that story, which a Roman matron might not 
read without a blush. Besides, the poet passes 
it over as hastily as he can, as if he were afiraid 
of staying in the cave with the two lovers, and 

• Ocr author had prevlouslj quoted the Unes hers 
alluded to. In defence or the Indecencies of one of 
nis comedies. 

castom esse decet plum poetam 

Ipsum. Versiculos nihil necesse est t 
aul turn denique habent salem ac leportm 
a aint moUlcttU atparum pudid. 
tol.il— S8 



of being a witness to their actions. Now I 
suppose that a painter would not be much com- 
mended, who should pick out this cavern from 
the whole ^neids, when there is not another 
in the work. He had better leave them in their 
obscurity, than let in a flash of lightning to clear 
the natural darkness of the place, by which he 
OHist discover himself, as much as them. Tho 
altar-pieces, and holy decorations of painting, 
show, that art may be applied to better utes, 
as well as poetry ; and amongst many other 
instances, the Famesian gallery, painted by 
Annibale Caracci, is a sufficient witness yet 
remaining; the whole work being morally 
instructive, and particularly the HtreulU Bni' 
urn, which is a perfect triumph of virtue over 
vice ; as it is wonderfully well described by the 
ingenious Bellori. 

Hitherto I have only told the reader, what 
ought not to be the subject of a picture or of 
a poem. What it ought to be on either side, oar 
author tells us : it must in general be great and 
noble ; and in this the parallel is exactly tnM. 
The subject of a poet, either in tragedy or in an 
epic poem, is a great action of some illustriooa 
hero. It is the same in painting ; not every 
action, nor every person, is considerable enough 
to enter into the cloth. It must be the anger of 
an Achilles, the piety of an /Bneas, the sacri- 
fice of an Iphigenia, for heroines as well as he- 
roes are comprehended in the rule ; but the par^ 
allel is more complete in tragedy, than in an 
epic poem. For as a tragedy may be made oat 
of many particular episodes of Homer or of 
Virgil, so may a noble picture be designed oat 
of this or that particular story in cither author. 
History is also fiiiitfol of designs both for the 
painter and the tragic poet: Curtius throwing 
himself into a gulf, and the two Decii sacri- 
ficing themselves for the safety of their country, 
are subjects for tragedy and picture. Such ii 
Scipio restoring the Spanish bride,* whom he 
either loved, or may be supposed to love: by 
which he gained the hearts of a great nation to 
interest themselves for Rome against Carthage. . 
These are all but particular pieces in Livy*a 
History ; and yet are foil complete subjects for 
the pen and pencil. Now the reason of thii 
is evident. Tragedy and Picture are more nar- 
rowly circu^nscribed by the mechanic rules of 
time and place, than the epic poem. The time 

e The celelirttrof thst action, whlrh is feneraUj 
called the conUnence of Scipio, gives us a woful 
idea or the Kros« barbarity of the age in which he 
lived. What would now be said of s feneral, who 
did not act as Scipio is said to have done f Asmir* 
edlj, his rertisinf the ransom would be thoufht 
more wonderTul, than his diamissinj, anli\)aie<, 
the betrothed princess. 
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of Uiif laiC k left indefinite. It is tree, Homer 
louk up only the epeoe of eight^nd-fbrty <Uye 
hr hw Iliede; but whether VirgU't ection wm 
oemprehended in a year, or toiDewbat more, is 
not determined by Boteu. Homer made the 
pbee ofhie action Troy, and the Grecian can^» 
beeieging it. Virgil introduoes hii ^neas 
■ometimee in Sieily, aoroetiroes in Carthage, 
and other tiroes at Come, before he brings him 
to Lauremum; and even after that, he wanders 
again to the kmgdem of Evander, and sonw 
parts of Tuscany, before he returns to finish the 
war by the death of Tumus. But tragedy, ac- 
cording to the practice of the andenis, was al- 
ways confined within the coropam of twenty- 
four hours, and seldom takee up so much time. 
As for the place of it, it was always one, and 
that not in a larger sense, (as for example, a 
whoie city, or two or three several houves in it,) 
bat the market, or tome other public place, com- 
mon to the chorus and all the actora ; which es- 
tablisbed law of theirs I have not an eppor- 
toniiy to examine in this place, because I can- 
not do it without digretsion from my subject : 
though it seems too siriol at the first appear- 
ance, because it excludes all secret intrigues, 
which are the beauties of the modern stage ; 
lor nothing can be carried on with privacy, when 
the chorus is supposed to be always present.— 
But to proceed ; I must say this to the advan- 
tage ef painting, even above tragedy, that what 
this last represents in the space of many hours, 
the former shows us in one moment.* The 
action, the passion, and the manners of so many 
persons as are contained in a picture, are to be 
discerned at once, in the twinkling of an eye ; 
at least they wouki be so, if the sight coald 
travel over so many diflfereat objects all at 
once, or the mind could digest them all at the 
same instant, or point of lime. Thus, in the 
fcmoos picture of Poussia, whicii represents 
the institution of the Blessed Sacrament, yon 
see onr Saviour and his twelve disciples, all con- 
curring in the same action, after difi*ereat man- 
ners, and in different postures ; only the man- 
ners of Judas are distinguished from the rest. 
Here is but one indivisible point of time ob- 
served ; but one action {Performed by so many 
pvrsons, in one room, and ut the same table ; 

* There Is a (alUry In this, which a moment's con- 
slderaUon may detect. Psiniing docs not present 
In one momeni what irajfedy shows In many hours, 
and cannot, on the contrary, show more than one 
scene, at one vdnute and point of tims. Doubtless, 
hy presentinfto os one strtkmg situation, the paint- 
Inff recalls, if we know li.e story, all that has pre- 
ceded and Is to follow ; b«it this arises f^ora asso- 
ciation, and happens equally If we come soddenty 
Into a theaixe where a weU-known trsgeAy U per- 
forming. 



yeC the eye caniwC co i n prel u nd «t «noe tkm 
whole ol^ect, nor the mind follow i& no Ihsi: ii 
is considered at leisare. as»d seen bj inisrvali^ 
Such are the pubjecis of nobi* picMves; aa4 
such are only to be tmdertaken by w sbi s himifc 
There are other paits of Mkinre, which avr 
meaner, and yet are the subjects both of paiaMv* 
and ef poeu. For, to proceed in the pnraBsl i~ 
as corned » is a representaiioo of btnaaa lifie m 
inferior persooe. and low snbiecu, and bj th«i 
means creeps into the nature of poetry, aad ii ft 
kind of juniper, a ahrub belongiftg to the spa-^ 
oies of cedar; so is the painting of dowm^lha 
representations of a Dutch kennta,* tlM hnMl 
sport of snick-or-soee, and a tbooaftad ellMr 
things of this mean invcntina ; a kind of pto* 
ture which belongs to naturs, but of tl» kmm^ 
form. Such is a lazar in eomparison to a ¥•» 
nua : both are drawn in buntan figures ; they 
have fiues alike, though not like faoea. Then 
is yet a bwer sort of poetry and paintmf, wbidi 
is out of nature ; for a farce is that in pestryr 
which grotesque is in a picture. TIm | 
and action of a &ree are all imnatuml, and 
manners fabe, that is, inconsisting 
characters of mankind. Grotesqi 
the just resemblance of this ; and H«raee bft> 
gins his " Art of Poetiy ** by deachlnag msdlft 
figure, with a nmn*s hesd, a horse's ft^fii, lk» 
wings of a bird, and a fieh's tail ; pnnai ef dil» 
fersnt species jumbled together, a cco rdi f l» 
the mad imsginaiion of the dauber ; aod the eai 
of aH this, as be tells you afUrward, is to cmm 
lau^ter; a rery moneter in a Bartholomew- 
fiur, for the mob to gape at for ttieir twspsTS. 
Laoghtrr is indeed the propriefy ef a nan, bal 
jtist enough to distinguish him from hia eUcff 
brother with four legs. It is a kind of bastnid 
pleasure too, taken in at the cyee of the vnlgw 
gaxers, and at the ears of the beasdy i 
Church painters use it to divert the 
countryman at public prayers, and beep km 
eyes open at a heavy sermon ; and fares scri^ 
biers msfce use of the same noble inveMioB, tm 
entertsin ciiiaens, country gentlemen, «ad C«* 
vent Garden fops. If they are merry, all gas* 
weil on the poet's side. The better sort f» 
thither too, but in despair of sense and the jwl 
images of nature, which are the ade^naie plsai 
ores of the mind ; but the author can give ikm 
stage no better than what was given faisi by 
nature ; and the actors must represent sack 
things as they are capable to perform and by 
which both they and the scrtbMer may get ibair 
living. Af\er all, il is a good thing to laog^ it 

^ A Dutch fktr. Dryden probaUy l ece B sc to d tht 
pieces of Tenlers. 
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May rait ; and if a ttraw can ticklo a man, it is 
an inalrument of happinwa. Beasts can weep 
whan they tufibr, but they cannot laugh. And 
ia Sir William D'Arenant obaanrea in his Pre- 
flioe to "Goudibert," "It ia th«i wiadom of a 
gOTerament to permit playi, (he misht have 
added— 4kre6s,) as it is the prudence of a carter 
to pot bells upon his horses, to malte tliem carry 
their burdens cheerfully. 

I have already shown, that one main end of 
poetry and painting is to please, and have said 
something of the liiods of both, and of their 
sabjects, in which they bear a great resem- 
blanee to each other. I mnst now consider them 
as they are great and noblo arts ; and as they 
are arts, they must have rales, which may direct 
them to their common end. 

To aH arts snd sciences, but more particu- 
larly to these, may be applied what Hippocrates 
saya of physic, as I find him cited by an emi- 
nent French critic : " Medicine has long sub- 
sisted in the world. The principles of it are 
certain, and it has a certain way ; by both 
which there has been f>und, in the course of 
many ages, an infinite ntraiber of things, the ex- 
perience of which has confirmed its usefidness 
and goodness. All that is wanting to the per- 
fection of this art will undoubtedly be found, if 
able men, and such as are hwtnieted in the an- 
cient rules, will malte a farther inquiry into it ; 
and endeavour to arrive at that which is hitherto 
mlniown, by that which' is already known. But 
all who, haTing rejected the ancient ndes, and 
taken the opposiu ways« yet boast themselves 
to be masters of this art, do but deceive others, 
and are themselves deceived; for that is abso- 
lutely impossible.^ 

This is nocoriousiy tine in these two arts; 
lor the way to please being to imitate nature, 
both the poeca and the painters in ancieat limss, 
sod in the best ages, have studied her; and 
from the practice of both these arts the ruisa 
have been drawn, by which we are inatrueted 
how ID please, md to compass that end which 
tbey obtained, by following their example ; for 
nature is stiB the same in aH ages, and can 
never be eomrary to herself. Thus, from the 
praetioe of iSschyhis, Sophocles, and Euripi- 
des, Ariatotlo drew his rulee fer tragedy, sjsd 
Philostratas for painting. Thus, amongst the 
msdsras, the Italian Mid French critics, by 
stodying the precepts of Aristotle and Horace, 
and having the example of the Grecian poela 
before their eyes, have given us the rules of 
modem tragedy ; and thus the critiea of the 
aame conaCriea in the art of painting, have 
given Iha preoaplB of pesfeetinf that art 
11 iiiiNM'iMipMify haaiMM MftfMiga tivtr 



painting in these last ages, that we have still tha 
remaining examples both of the Greek and 
Latin poets ; whereas the painters have no* 
thing leift them from Apellea, Protogenes, Par- 
rhasius, Zeuxis, and the rest, but only the testi- 
monies which are given of their incompsrabla 
works. But instead of this they have some of 
their best statues, bass-relievca, columns, obe- 
lisks, fcc. which were saved out of the common 
rain, and are still preserved in Italy; and by 
well distinguishing what is proper to rculpture, 
and what to painting, and what is common to 
them both, tliey have judiciotisly repaired that 
loea. And the great genius of RafiVtelle, and 
others^ having succeeded to the times of bar* 
barismand ignorance, ttie knowledge of painting 
is now arrived to a supreme perfection, thougb 
the performance of it is much declined in the 
present age. The greatest age for poetry 
amongst the Romans was certainly that of Au« 
gustus Cesar : and yet we are told that paint- 
ing was then at its lowest ebb; and perhaps 
soilpture was also declining at the same imie. 
In the reign of Domitian, and some who suc- 
ceeded him, poetry was but meanly cultivated, 
but painting eminently flourished. I am not 
here to give the history of the two arts ; how 
they were both in a manner extinguished by tha 
irrapiion of the barbarous nations, and botb 
restored about the limes of Leo the Tenth,, 
Charles the FiAh, and Francis the First ; though. 
I might observe, that neither Ariosto, nor any 
of his contemporary poets, ever arrived at the 
excellency of Raflavlis, Titian, and the real, ia. 
painting. But in revenge, at this time, or 
lately, in many countries, poetry is better prac- 
tised than her aister art. To what height the 
magnificence and encouragement of the present 
king of France may carry painting and sculp- 
ture, is uncertain ; but by what he has donsf- 
before the war in which he is engaged, we may- 
expect what he will do after the happy condn 
sion of a peace, which is the prayer and wish* 
of all those who have not an interest to prolongs 
the miseries of Europe. For it is most certain^ 
as our author, amongst others, lias observed, 
that reward is the spur of virtue, as well in all 
good arts as in all laudable attempts ; and em- 
ulation, which b the other spur, will never ha 
wanting, either ^knongst poets or painters, when 
particular rewards and prixea are proposed to 
the best deservers. 

But to return from this digression, though il 
was ahnoai neceaaary. All the rules of paint- 
ing are methodically, eondsely, and yet deaiiy 
defivered in this present treatiea, which 1 htva 
tranaiated. Boasn haa net. givao laora axael 
rul»fbr tht apio pQtN% Mr Difliw fbr tiigid|yv 
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in his late excellent translation of Aristotle, and 
Ins notes upon him, than our Fresnoy has made 
for fMiinting ; with the parallel of which I must 
resume my discourse, following my author's 
text, though with more brevity than I intended, 
because Virgil calls me. 

The principal and most important part of 
painting is, to know what is most beautiful in 
nature, and most proper for that art. That 
which is the most beautiful is the most noble 
subject : so in poetry, tragedy is more beautiful 
than comedy ; because, as 1 said, the persons 
are greater whom the poet instructs, and con- 
sequently the instructions of more benefit to 
mankind: the action is likewise greater and 
more noble, and thence is derived the greater 
and more noble pleasure. 

To imitate nature well in whatsoever subject, 
is the perfection of both arts ; and that picture, 
and that poem, which comes nearest to the 
resemblance of nature, is the best. But it fol- 
lows not, that what pleases most in either kind 
is therefore good, but what ought to please. 
Our depraved appetites, and ignorance of the 
arts, mislead our judgments, and cause us often 
to take that for true imitation of nature, which 
lias no resemblance of nature in it. To inform 
oar judgments, and to reform our tastes, rules 
were invented, that by them we might discern 
when nature was imitated, and how nearly. 
I have been forced to recapitulate these things, 
because mankind ib not more liable to deceit, 
than it is willing to continue in a pleasing error, 
strengthened by a kmg habitude. The imita- 
tion of nature is therefore justly constituted as 
the general, and indeed the only rule of pleasing, 
both in poetry and painting. Aristotle tells us, 
that imitation pleases, because it affords matter 
for a reasoner to inquire into the truth or &lse- 
hood of imitation,* by comparing its likeness, 

* The passam alluded to Is In Aristotle's " Trea« 
Use on Poetry,** in which he accounts for the pleas- 
ure afforded by the imlUtive arts, by observing, that 
^to learn is a natural pleasure." "To the same 

rurpose (says Mr. Twining,) in his ' Rhetoric,' lib. 
cap. Xi. p. 537, edit. Duval. Ewa «t to ftavSavuv, 
«. r. X. • And as it is by nature delightful to learn, 
to admire, and the like, hence we necessarily re> 
ceive pleasure from imitative arts, as Painting, 
• Sculpture, and Poetry, and from whatever is well 
Imitated, even though the original may be disa- 
greeable : but our pleasure does nA arise from the 
beauty of the thing itself, but from the inference, 
the ditcovery that thU U that, dec. so that we seem 
to learn something.' 

"Msv^vMv— to learn, to knoiD, 1. e. merely to 
recognize, diMCover," Ac See Harris, On Musle, 
Painting, dec. ch. iv. note (b). The meaning is suffi* 
dently explained by what follows. 

"Drydcn, who scarce ever mentions Aristotle 
without discovering that he had looked only at the 
wrong side of the tapestry, (a translation,) says, 
* AristoUe tells us, that Imitation pleases, because 
it affords matter for a roasoner to Inquire Into the 



or unlikeness, with the original ; but by this rub, 
every speculation in nature, whose truth lalli 
under the inquiry of a philosopher, must prodoee 
the same delight, which it not true. I should 
rather assign another reason. Truth is the 
ob|ect of our understanding, as good is of our 
will; and the understanding con no dbots be 
delighted with a lie, than the will can choose 
an apparent evil. As truth is the end of all our 
speculations, so the discovery of it is the pleas- 
ure of them; and since a true knowledge ef 
nature gives us pleasure, a lively imitstioa of 
it, either in poetry or painting, must of neces- 
sity produce a much greater : for both these srt% 
as I said before, are not only true imitations ef 
nature, but of the best nature, of that which it 
wrought up to a nobler pitch. They present as 
with inuges more perfect than the life in way 
individual ; and we have the pleasure to see stt 
the scattered beauties of nature united bjr a hap- 
py chymistry, without its deformities or (hulttl. 
They are imitations of the passions, which 
always move, and therefore consequently please ; 
for without motion there can be no delightf 
which cannot be c<msidered but as an activs 
paraion. When we view these elevated ideas 
of nature, the result of that view is adminuiqi» 
which is always the cause of pleasure. 

This foregoing remaric, which gives the !«*> 
son why imitation pleases, was sent me by Mr» 
Walter Moyle, a most ingenious young geoCfo- 
man, conversant in all the studies of humani^ 
much above his years. He had also furnished 
me, according to my request, with all the paiw 
ticular passages in Aristotle and Horace, which 
are vmcd by tihem to explain the art of poetry by 
that of painting; which, if ever I have tisoe to 
retouch this Essay, shall be inserted in their 
places. 

Having thus shown that imitation plesseS| 

truth or falsehood of ImitaUon,' *c. But ArlstoCis 
is not here speaking of reasoner; or ittquiru, buL 
on the contrary, of the vulgar, the generality of 
mankind, whom he expressly opposes to pbiibeo- 
phers, or reasoners . and hisrvAAiiYii<««««is no mors 
than that rapid, habitual, and impercepUble act of 
the mind that * raieonnement altsH frompt gtm h 
coup d^CBii: (as it is well paraphrased by M. Ba^ 
teaux.) hy which we coUca or Infer, firom a compar- 
Isun of the picture with the image of the ortginal 
in our minds, that it was intended to represent that 
original. 

" The fullest illustration of this passage Is to be 
found in another work of Aristotle, his •Rhetortc,* 
lib. ill. cap. X., where he applies the same prtneSple 
to metaphorical language, and resolves the pleasure 
we receive from such language, into that which 
arises from the M»fl»»$ Taxeia, the exercise of our 
understandings in discovering the meaning by a 
ouitk and easy perception of some nuality, or qual> 
ities, common to the thing expressed, and the thine 
Intenaed} to a mirror, for example, and to the 
theatre, when the latter is caUsd nMUphodosttr* 
the mbmrqf human ^ft. 
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aod why it pleMM in both these arte, it fbUowi, 
that tome rules of imitation are necessary to 
obtain the end ; for without rules there can be 
no art, any more than there can be a house 
without a door to conduct jrou into it. 

The principal parte of painting and poetry 
next follow. Invention is the first part, and 
absolutely necessary to them both ; yet no rule 
orer was or ever can be given, how to compass 
it A happy genius is the gift of nature : it 
depends on the influence of the stars, say the 
astrologers ; on the organs of the body, say the 
naturaliste ; it is the particular gift of heaven, 
say the divines, both Christians and heathens. 
How to improve it, many books can teach us; 
how to obtain it, none ; that nothing can be done 
without it, all agree : 

Tu nihU in vita dices fuciesve Itlnervt. 

Without invention, a painter is but a copier, 
and a poet but a plagiary of others. Both are 
allowed sometimes to copy and translate ; but, 
as our author tells you, that is not the best part 
of their reputation. " Imitators are but a ser- 
vile kind of cattle," says the poet ; or at best the 
keepers of cattle for other men ; they have no- 
thing which is properly their own : that is a suffi- 
cient mortification for me, while I am transla- 
ting Virgil. But to copy the best author, is a 
kind of praise, if I perform it as I ought ; as a 
copy after Raffaelle is more to be commended 
than an original of any indifferent painter. 

Under this head of Invention is placed the 
disposition of the work, — to put all things in a 
beautiful order and harmony, that the whole may 
be of a piece. The compositions of the punter 
should be conformable to the text of sncient au- 
thors, to the customs, and the times. And this 
is exactly the same in poetry : Homer and Vir- 
gil are to be our guides in the epic ; Sophocles 
and Euripides in tragedy : in all things we are 
to imiute the customs and the times of those 
persons and things which we represent ,* not to 
make new rules of the drama, as Lopez de Vega 
has attempted unsuccessfully to do,* but to be 
content to follow our masters, who understood 
nature better than we. But if the story which 
we treat be modern, we are to vary the customs. 



••DTTden(Mr. Twining farther observes)! 
to have taken hia Idea from Dacler's note on this 
place, (in the 'Treatise on Poetry.') which is ex- 
tremely confiised. and so expressed, a-s to leave it 
doabtful whetlier he misunderstood theorifinal. or 
only explained himself awkwardly. The use that 
Dryden made of French critics and translators Is 
we'll known." ArirtotU't TreatUe on Poetry, trmu- 
kaed^ iffUh Sole*, Ac. by T/toma* Twining; A. M. 
4to, iTSf, p. 19$.— MMkme. 

• This Is hardly accurate. Lopes de Vega did 
Indeed despise the rules laid down by olbers, but 
IM mate no new regulations. 



according to the time and the country where the 
scene of action lies ; for this is still to imitata 
nature, which is always the same, though in a 
different dress. 

As in the composition of a picture the painter 
is to take care that nothing enter into it which 
is not proper or convenient to the sutgect, s» 
likewise is the poet to reject all incidents which 
are foreign to his poem, and are naturally no 
parte of it ; they are wens, and other excrescen- 
ces, which belong not to the body, but deform it. 
No person, no incident, in the piece, or in the 
play, but must be of use to carry on the main 
design. All things else are like six fingers to 
the hand, when nature, which is superfluous in 
nothing, can do her work with five. A painter 
must reject all trifling omamente ; so must a 
poet refuse all tedious and unnecessary descrip- 
tions. A robe which is too heavy is less an 
ornament than a burden. 

In poetry Horace calls these things— oa«cs 
inope$rerum, nugcfque eanorm; there are also 
the iMieuM et ara DituuBt which he mentions in 
the same '* Art of Poetry." But since there 
must be omamente both in painting and poetry, 
if they are not necessary, they must at least be 
decent ; that is, in their due place, and but mod- 
erately used. The painter is not to take so 
much pains about the drapery, as about the 
face, where the principal resemblance lies; 
neither is the poet, who is working up a passion, 
to make similes, which will certeinly make it 
languish. My Montezuma dies with a fine one 
in his mouth ;* but it is ambitious, and out of 
season. When there are more figures in a pic- 
ture than are necessary, or at least ornamental, 
oiA' author calls them " figures to be let ;** be- 
cause the picture has no use of them. So I 
have seen in some modem plays about twenty 
actors, when the action has not required hatf 
the number, t In the principal figures of a pio* 



- O Powers divine. 



Take my last thanks! no longer I repine. 
1 mi<ht have lived my own mishaps to mourn. 
While some would pity roe, but more would scom ; 
For pity only on fresh objecu suys, 
But with the tedious sizht of woes decays. 
Still less and lefs my boiling spirits flow, 
And 1 i^row stiflT, as coolinf metals do.— 
Farewell, Almeria. 

f Nothing can be more haxardous for a dramatist 
than the introduction of many inferior characters. 
In proportion to the numhersof the Dramatis Ptr* 
sona, the difficulty of gealnff up a piece is inereas* 
ed in a tremendous ratio ; since even the awkward- 
ness of a domestic, or the ridiculous gait of a fuaid, 
may throw the audience into a tone of feeling very 
inconsistent with tragic effect. Undoubtedly, could 
the expense be supported, something might be gain- 
ed by drilling underlings to such inferior characters, 
and teaching even the motes to look, as If they took 
some Interest In what is folng forward i but, at prs- 
sent, the entrance and eadt ot a hero, ewiis nit, has 
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tart, th« paintor ii to employ the sinewa of his 
Alt; for in them oonaMiB ihe priocipal beauty 
of hit work. Our author stTea me the compeiv 
ieon with tragedy ; for he says, that herein he 
la to imitate the tmgio poet, who employs his 
utmost force in those places, wherein consists 
Ihe height and heauty of the action. 

Du Fresnoy, whom I follow, makes dnigm, 
or drawinit the second part of painting; but the 
rides which he gives cooceming the posture of 
the figures, are almost wholly proper to that art, 
and admit not any comparison, that 1 know, 
with poetry. The posture of a poetic figure is, 
as I conceive, the description of his heroes in 
Ihe performance of such or such an action ; as 
of Achilles, just in the act of killing Heoior, or 
of ^oeas, who has Tumus under him. Both 
Ihe poet and the painter vary the posture, ao- 
eording to the action or passion which they 
represent, of the same person ; but all must be 
great and graceful in them. The same JEIaeas 
must be drawn a suppliant to Did(^ with respect 
in his gestures, and humility in his eyes ; but 
when he is forced, b his own defence, to kill 
Lausus, (he poet shows him compassionate, and 
tempering the severity of his looks with a reiuo* 
lance to tlie action which he is going to perform. 
Be has pity on his beauty and his youth, and is 
loth to destroy such a masterpiece of nature. 
He considers Lausus rescuing his father at the 
haxard of his own life, as an image of himself, 
when he took Anchises on his shoulders, and 
bore him safe through the rage of the fire, and 
the opposition of his enemies ; and therelbre, 
in the posture of a retiring man, who avoids the 
combat, he stretches out his arm in sign of 
peace, with his right foot drawn a little back, 
and his breast bending inward, more like an 
orator than a soldier ; and seems to dissuade 
the young man from pulling on his destiny, by 
attempting more than he was able to perform. 
Take the passage as I have thus translated it : 

Shouts of applause ran ringing through the fleU, 
To see the son the vanqulsh'd father shield : 
All, flred with noble emulation, strive. 
And with a shower of darts to distance drive 
The Trojan chief; who, held at bay, fTom far 
On his Vulcanian orb sustaln'd the war. 
JEneas, thus o'erwhelm'd on every side, 
Their first assault undaunted did abide, [cried : 
And thus to Lausus, luud with friendly thTeat*iUng 
Vhy wilt thou rush to certain death, and rage. 
In rash attempts, beyond thy tender age, 
Belray'd by pious love 7 

And afterwards : 

aomething In it Irresistibly ludicrous. Here the 
painter has a decisive advantage over the drama- 
tist, since it costs him nothing to finish bis Inferior 
nersonages in a style as correspondent to truth as 
the prlnciiiaL 



Be grieved, he wept ; the sight an Imsfo taroogM 
Of hlsown filial iovs; a sadly pleasing ilMmgiit. 

But beside the outlines of the postuve, tbm 
design of the picture comprehends, in the next 
place, the forms of faces, which are to bo dif« 
lerent: and so in a poem or a play nsnst tbm 
sereral characters of the persona be rtisiingnlrii 
ed fixMn each other. I knew a poet, whom oat 
of respect I will not name, who, being loo witty 
himself, could draw nothing but wits in a rnim 
dy of his ; even his fools were iitiected with lli» 
disease of their author. They overflowsid willt 
■mart reparteea, and were only tlisfin|iMstiit 
from the intended wits by being called oaa- 
combs,*^ though thev deserved not ao ■raiMJti 
lous a name. A nother, who had a gr«at fSBina 
for tragedy,t following the fury of his natnral 
temper, made every man, and woman too, m 
his plays, stark raging mad ; there wu not a 
sober person to be had for love or money. Aft 
was tempeatuous and blustering; heaven wmi 
earth were coming together at every word; a 
mere hurricane from Uie beginning to the end^ 
— and every actor seemed to be hv^Toilg €■ 
the day of judgment.| 

" Let every member be made ftr its vmm 
head,*' says our author ; not a withered hand to 
a young fiice. So, in the petaons of a plaj, 
whatsoever is said or done by any of them, wum 
be consistent with the manners which the poal 
has given them di tinctly ; and even the hahiln 
must be proper to the degrees and honours of 

« I reuin Mr. Malone's ezoeUeat note. "Tbla 
description seems at the first view to be intandeA 
for Congreve, to whom it Is certainly suttclently 
applicable, and who had producsd his *DoaMn 
Dealer ' in the preceding year, and his ' Love for 
Love* in 16»S. But beside that Drrdeo's hlgii 
admiration of Congreve. which he had so strong 
manifested in the admirable verses addressed to 
that poet on the former play, will not admit of sock 
an application, the word*—' I knew,' clearijndeDOto 



poet, and consequently will exclude wy 

ley also. The person meant therefore. I tbink, was 
8ir George Etherege, who died a few years belbrs. In 
Dryden's Epilogue to that author's ' Man of Mode,* 
be says, 

•• Sir Fopling Is tifool so nicely wilt. 
Most ladles wouki misUke him for a wiL- 
t Nac. Lee. 

X Dryden probably recollected, panicnlaTly J^m*a * 
famous rant at the conclusion or the fourth act of 
CEdlpus: 

Fall darkness then, and everlasting night 
Shadow the globe ; may the sun never dawn. 
The sUver moon be blotted from her orb I 
And for an universal rout of nature, 
Through all the inmost chambers of the sky. 
May there not be a glimpse, one stany spent. 
But gods meet gods, and Jostle in the dark { 
That jars may rise, and wrath dlvlae be hnrlVL 
Which may to atoms shake the soUd woridt 
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tiM ptraoiM, M well as in a picture. He wko 
entered ia the 6nt act a young nan, like Peri* 
<tee, Prince of Tyre,* miMt not be in danger, 
ill tlie &Ab act, of commiiiing incest with his 
daughter ; nor an usurer, without great pruba- 
faility and causes of repentance, be turned into 
a culHng Murecrad.t 

I am BOi satisfied, thai the comparison be- 
twixt the two arts in the last paragraph is alto- 
gether so just as it might have been ; bui I am 
sure of this which follows : 

** The principal figure of the subject must 
appear in the midst of the picture, under the 
principal light, to distinguish it from the rest, 
which are only its att^dants.'* Thu«, in a 
tragedy, or an epic poem, ihe hero of the piece 
must be advanced ioremoec to the riew of the 
reader or spectator : he must outshine the rest 
of all the characters ; he must appear the prince 
of them, like the sun in the Coperoican system, 
•ttcompassed with the less nolile planets : be- 
caose the hero is the centre of the main action; 
ail the lines from the circumference tend to him 
«loQe : he is the chief object of pity in the drama, 
and of admiration in the epic poem. 

As in a picture, besidee the principal figures 
which compose it, and are placed in the midst 
of it, there are less groups or knots of figures 
disposed at proper distances, which are parts of 
Ihe piece, and seem lo carry on the same design 
in a more inferior manner \ so, in epic poetry 
there are episodes, and a chorus in tragedy, 
which are members of the actioa, as growing 
out of it, not inserted into it. Such in the ninth 
book of the " iEneids** is the episode of Nisus 
and Suryalus. The adventure bekmgs to them 
aJone ; toey alone are the objects of compassion 
and admiration ; but iheir business which they 
carry on, is the general concemmem of the Tro- 
jan camp, then beleagured by Turnus and the 
Latins, as the Christians were lately by the 

• " Pcrlc!e«, Prince of Tjtc," which has been 
generally Imputed to Shakspeare, though the In- 
ternai evMenee Is not In favour of the sumiOBRien. 
DiTdea believed It to be one of bis earliest pieces : 

Sbakspeare's own muse his Pericles first bore, 
The Priaee of Tjrre was elder than the Moor. 

This order was probably assifoed from the eon- 
Ibssed inferiority of Pericles to Shakspeare 's later 
plays. But that apology cannot be received ; for if 
Shakspeare had any hand in Pericles at all. It 
was at a late period of his dramatic career.— See 
the remarks on Pericles In Bfr. Malone's Shak- 



* llorecraft la an usurer In Beaumont and netch- 
.ar's comedy of the "Scornful Lady." who. harlng 
been cbeatc*! and discomfited, as usurers commonly 
are In the drama, (I suppose to compensate thelr 
snccess in real lifaO at the end of the play suddenly 
«hanges his character for that of an extnvagaot 
gallant, and assumes the denomination of eutm^, 
.4V as we wouU now say dteiUnr* Motietaft. 



Turks. They were to advertise the chief hero 
of the distresses of his subjects occasioned br 
his absence, to cravo his succour, and solicit 
him to hasten his return. 

I'he Grecian tragedy was at first nothing but 
a chorus of singers ; aiUrwards one actor was 
introduced, which was the poet himself, who 
entertained the people with a discourse in versa, 
betwixt the pauses of the singing. This suc- 
ceeding with the people, mure actors were 
added, to make the variety the greater ; and, in 
process of time, the chorus only sung betwixt 
Ihe acts, and the Corypheus, or chief of them, 
spoke for the rest, as an actor concerned in the 
business of the play. 

Thus tragedy was perfected by degrees ; and 
being arrived at that perfection, the painters 
might probably take the hint from thence of 
adding groups to their pictures. But as a good 
picture may be without a group, so a good tra- 
gedy may subsist without a chorus, notwith- 
atanding any reasons which have been given by 
Dacier to the contrary. 

Monsieur Racine has, indeed, used it in his 
" Esther ;" but not that he found any necessity 
of it, as the French critic would insinuate. 
The chorus at St. Cyr was only to give the 
young ladies an occasion of enieruining the 
king with vocal music, and of commending their 
own voices. The play itself was never in- 
tended for the public stage, nor, without dis- 
Curagement to the learned author, coukl posai* 
y have succeeded there ; and much leas the 
translation of it here. Mr. Wycherley, whett 
we read it together, was of my opinion in this, 
or rather I cthh ; for it becomes me so to speak 
of so excellent a poet, and so groat a judge. 
But since I am in this piece, as Virgil says, 
apaiiu txdutiu iniquUt that is, shortened in my 
time, I will give no other reason, than that it is 
impracticable on our stage. A new theatre, 
much more ample and much deeper, must be 
made lor that purpose, besides the cost of sqmo- 
times forty or fifty habits, which is an expense 
too large to be supplied by a company of actors. 
It is true, I should not be sorry to see a chorus 
on a theatre more than as large and as deep 
again ss ours, built and adorned at a king's char- 
ges ; and on that condition, and another, which 
is, that my hands were not bound behind me, as 
now they are,* I ahouU not despair of maMpg 

• Mr. Malone thinks this aUndes to the transto- 
tion of Virgil, in which Dryden was now engagsd. 
But I conceive it has a general reflBrence to his sttn* 
atioo as a suspected and discountenanced person; 
restrained from free exertion of his genius, by the 
necessity of constdering that he was expoesi to 
misconstruction. He must have rscoHeasdths mm- 
piesslonof '*Gleomsnss,**aadtheofbaeetakaBHr 
government at the proklgue to the ** l*t i s i iii i t Ms » ' 
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Mich A tragedy as might be both instractiTe and 
delightful, according to the maimerB of the Gr9- 



To make a sketch, or a more perfect model 
of a picture, is, in the language of poets, to 
draw up the scenery of a piajr ; and the reasra 
is the same for both ; to guide the undertaking, 
and to preserve the remembrance of such things, 
whose natures are difficult to retain. 

To avoid absurdities and incongruities, is 
the same law established for both arts. The 
painter is not to paint a cloud at the bottom of 
a picture, but in the uppermost parts ; nor the 
poet to place what is proper to the end or mid- 
dle, in the beginning of a poem. I might en- 
large on this ; but there are few poets or paint- 
ers, who can be supposed to sin so grossly 
against the laws of nature and of art. I remem- 
ber only one play, and for once I will call it by 
its name, '* The Slighted Maid,'** where there 
IS nothing in the first act, but what might have 
been said or done in the fifih ; nor any thing in 
the midst, which might not have been placed as 
well in the beginning, or the end. To express 
the passions which are seated in the heart, by 
outward signs, is one great precept of the paint- 
ers, and very difficult to perform. In poetry, 
the same passions and motions of the mind are 
to be expressed ; and in this consists the prin- 
cipal difficulty, as well as the excellency of that 
art This, says my author, is the gift of Jupi- 
ter ; and, to speak in the same heathen language, 
we call it the gih of our Apollo, — not to be ob- 
tained by pains or study, if we are not born to 
it ; for the motions which are studied, are never 
10 natural as those which break out in the height 
of a real passion. Mr. Otway possesesd this 
art as thoroughly as any of the ancients or 
modems. I will not defend every thhig in his 

In truth, the very expression in the text is else- 
where hitched into rhyme : 
The labouring bee, when his sharp sting is gone, 
Forgets his golden woric, and turns a drone ; 
8uch is a satire when you take away 
TlJAl rage In which his noble vigour lay. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

How can he show his manhood if you bind him, 
To box like boys with one hand lied behind him. 
Protofut to Amphitryon, 
* A comedy written by Sir Robert Stapylton, ant 
acted by the Dulie of York's servants, at their 
theatre ia Lincoln's-Inn Fields, in I6e3. Dryden 
has elsewhere undervalued this play : 
Your Ben and- Fletcher, in their first young flight. 
Did no Voli)one, nor no Arbaces write ; 
But hupp*d about, and short excursions made 
From bough to bough, as if they were afraid ; 
And each was guilty of some "Slighted Maid." 
Sir Robert Stapylton, the author of the "Slighted 
Maid," translated Juvenal and Muscus, and wrote 
Other two plays, caUed "The Step-Mother," and 
*• Bero and Leander." 



** Venice Preserved ;" but I most bear this tav 
timony to his memory, — that the paasiona v 
truly touched in it,*^ though perhaps (bare is 
somewhat to be desired, both in the gronnde of 
them, and in the height and elegance of expres- 
sion ; but nature is there, whidi is the grealast' 
beauty. 

** In the passions,'' says our author, '* wo 
must have a rery great regard to the fjualify of iho* 
persons who are actually possessed with ibem.'* 
The joy of a monarch for the news of a ricloffy, 
must not be expressed like the ecstacy of a 
Harlequin on the receipt of a letter ftoM hir 
mistress : — this is so much the same in both the 
arts, that it is no longer a compak-iaon. Whsi 
he says of face-painting, or tho porU^it of aaf 
one particular person, concerning the li k snei ^ 
is also as applicable to poetry. In the character 
<^ a hero, as well as in an inferior figure, there- 
is a better or worse likeness to be taken : the- 
better is a panegyric, if it be not false, and tho- 
worse is a libel. Sophocles, says Aristotle, 
always drew men as they ought to be, that is^ 
better than they were ; another, whose fuuna I 
have forgotten,* drew them worse than natur- 
ally they were : Euripides altered nothing in the 
character, but made them such as they wero^ 
represented by history, epic poetry, or trttditiofi. 
Of the three, the draught of Sophocles ia most- 
commended by Aristotle. I have followed it na 
that part of " (Edipus ** which I wrii^ thooghr 
perhaps I have made him too good a man. Bst 
my characters of Antony and Cleopatra, thoogh 
they are favourable to them, have nothing of^ 
outrageous panegyric. Their passions were 
their own, and such as were given them by his- 
tory ; only the deformities d* them were cast 
into shadows, that they might be objects of con- 
passion : whereas if I had chosen a noon-day 
light for them, somewhat must have been dis- 
covered, which would rather have moved ous 
hatred than our pity. 



• ** Otway," sajrs Pope, "has written but two tra- 
eedies, out of six, that are pathetic- 1 believe he 
did it without much design, as Liilo has done in his 
' Barnwell.' It is a talent of nature, rather than an 
effect of Judgment, to write so movtog ly.**— S!f»0M«'s 
Anecdote*, quoted by Malone. Dryden, at an early 
period, is said to have set no high value upon Otway 
in other respects, while he allowed he excelled him 
In the art of affecting the passions. 

♦ "Aristotle, in the place referred to, (•'•^ •'••fr. 
K- ^$) does not mention any third dramatic iioetby 
name. He does indeed put the cise of a thini poet, . 
who might pursue a method different from the prao> 
tice either of Sophocles or Euripides, and represent 
things a» they are taid and believed to be. In the 
same passage, (which is manifestly corrupt,) be 
mentions an observation of Xenophanes, who, 1 
believe, was the person here In our auihor*a 
thoughts."— Malone. 

X Tneflnt and third Acts. 
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The Gothic mftnner, and the barbarous oma- 
menta, which are to be avoided in a picture, are 
JQtt the same with those in an ill-ordered plaj. 
For example, our English tragi-comedjr must be 
confessed to be wholly Gothic, notwithstanding 
the soceess which it has found upon our theatre, 
and in the ** Pastor Fido ** of Guarini ; even 
though Corisca and the Satyr contribute some- 
what to the main action. Neither can I defend 
my '* Spanish Friar," as fond as otherwise I am 
of it, from this imputation : (or though the com- 
ical parts are diverting, and the serious mov- 
ing, yet they are of an unnatural mingle : for 
mifth and gravity destroy each other, and are no 
more to be allowed for decent, than a gay widow 
laughing in a mourning habit. 

I had almost forgotten one considerable re- 
•emblance. Du Fresnoy telb us, <* That the 
figures of the groups must not be all on a side, 
that is, with their face and bodies all turned the 
Mune way ; but must contrast each other by their 
several positions." Thus in a play, some char- 
acters must be raised, to oppose others, and to 
set them off the better ; according to the old 
maxim, Contrariajturta ae posUa^ magit efvees- 
amt. Thus, in << The Scornful Lady," the 
usurer is set to confroat the prodigal : thus, in 
my " Tyrannic Love, " the atheist Maximin .is 
opposed to the character of St. Catherine. 

I am now come, though with tlie omission of 
many likenesses, to the Third Part of Paint- 
ing, which is called the Chromatic, or Colouring. 
Expression, and all that belongs to words, is that 
in a poem which colouring is in a picture. 
The colours well chosen in their proper places, 
together with the lights and Aadows which be- 
long to them, lighten the design, and make it 
pleasing to the eye. The words, the expree- 
sions, the tropes and figures, the versification, 
and ail the other elegancies of sound, as caden- 
ces, turns of words upon the thought, and many 
other things, which are all parts of expression, 
perform exactly the same office both in dramatic 
and epic poetry. Our author calls Colouring, 
Una uarmia : in plain English, the bawd of her 
sister, the design or drawing : she clothes, she 
dresses her up, she paints her, she makes her 
appear more lovely than naturally she is ; she 
proeuret for the design, and makes lovers for 
her : for the design of itself is only so many 
naked lines. Thus in poetry, the expression is 
that which charms the reader, and beautifies the 
design, which is only tho outlines of the fable. 
It is tnie, the design must of itself be good ; if 
it be vicious, or, in one word, unpleasing, the 
cost of colouring is thrown away upon it : it is 
an ugly woman in a rich habit set oat with 
jcwcb i aolhing can bacoiw bar ; Irat giiBtiiig 



the design to be moderately good, it is like an 
excellent complexion with indifferent features: 
the white and red well mingled on the face,. 
make what was before but passable appear 
beautiful. Operum colmreM is the very word 
which Horace uses to signify words and elegant 
expressions, of which he himself was so great a 
master, in his Odes. Amongst the ancient* 
Zeuxis was most famous for his colouring- 
amongst the modems, Titian and Correggio. 
Of the two ancient epic poets, who have so far 
excelled all the modems, the invention and de- 
sign were the particular talents of Homer. Vir- 
gil must yield to him in both ; for the design of 
the Latin was borrowed from the Grecian : but 
the dictio VirgUiana, the expression of Virgil, 
his colouring, was iocoropsrably the better ; and 
in that I have always endeavoured to copy him. 
Most of the pedants, I know, maintain the con- 
trary, and will have Homer excel even in this 
part. But of all people, as they are the most 
ill-mannered, so they are the worse judges. 
Even of words, which are their province, they 
seklom know more than the grammatical con- 
struction, unless they are bom with a poetical 
genius, which is a rare portion amongst them. 
Yet some I know may stand excepted ; and such 
I honour. Virgil is so exact in every word, that 
none can be changed but for a worse ; nor any 
one removed from its place, but the harmony 
will be altered. He pretends sometimes to trip r 
but it is only to make you think him in danger 
of a &11, when he is meet secure : like a skilfiil 
dancer on the r(^>es, (if you will pardon the 
meanness of the similitude,) who slips wil- 
lingly, and makes a seeming stumble, that yoa 
may think him in great hazard of breaking his 
neck, while at the same time be is only giving 
you a proof of his dexterity. My late Lord 
Roscommon was oAen pleased with this reflec- 
tion, and with the examples of it in this admira- 
ble author. 

I have not leisure to run through the whole 
comparison of lights and shadows with tropes 
snd figures ; yet I cannot but take notice of met- 
aphors, which like thorn have power to lessen 
or great en any thing. Strong and glowing 
colours are the just resemblances of bold meta- 
phors : but both must be judiciously applied ; for 
there is a difference betwixt daring and fooU 
hardiness. Lucan and Statius often ventured 
them too far ; our Virgil never. But the great 
defect of the *' Pharsalia " and the *< Thebais" 
was in the design : if that had been more psr^ 
feet, we might have forgiven many of their bold 
strokes in the colouring, or at least excoted 
them ; yet some of them are such as Demoa- 
tfaaoM or Cicero could not bare defended. Vir> 
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gO} if he could hav« seen the first 7eraet of tlie 
**Syhrm^"* would have thought Statius mad, b 
his fustian description of Uie sutue on the 
brazen horse. But that poet was always in a 
thaoi at his setting out, even belbre the motion 
of the race had warmed him. The soberness 
of Virgil, whom he read, it seems, to liule 
purpose might have shown him the difference 
betwiit 

▲rma viruroque cano 
and 

Ma«nanlmum JSacidem, fonntdatamque tonnti 
Progenlem. 

But Virgil knew how to rise bj degrees in his 
«zpreasians: Statius was in his towering heights 
at the first stretch of his opinions. The d»- 
acripUon of his running horse, just starting in 
the Funeral Games for Archemorus, though the 
▼erses are wonderfuUj fine, are the true image 
) «f their author: 

Stare adeft nesclt, perennt vestigia miUe 
Ante fugam ; abeentemque ferlt gravis unguis 
CiUQpumi^ 

which vrould cost roe an hour, if I had the leisure 
to translate Ibero, there is so much of beauty in 
tbe original. 

Vir^, as he belter knew his coburs, so be 
loMw better how and where to place ihem. In 
M muoh haste as I am, I cannot forbear giving 
oaa example. It is said of him that he read the 
Second, Fourth, and Sixth Books of his iBneids 
to Augustus CsBsar. In the Sixth, (which we 
are sure he read, because we know Octavia was 
present, who rewarded him so bountifully for 
tbe twenty verses which were made in honour 
of her deceased son Marceilus,) — in his Sixth 
Book, I say, the poet, speaking of Misenus, 
the trumpeter, says, 

• Our author has already compared the first of the 
lines alluded to— 

Qu9i supertmposlto moles g emlnata Coloaso— 
With the first line of Virgil's Eclogues. 
♦Theb. vl. «oo, 401. 

Our author's confMslon of the difBculty of trans- 
lating these lines, probably Induced Popetotrans* 
plant them into Ids " Windsor Forest," where they 
are thus beouttAilly paraphrased: 

The tmpstient courser pants in every vein. 
And pawing seems to beat the distant plain: 
BlUs. vales, and floods, appear ali^adyerost. 
And, ere he starU, a thousand steps are lost. 
Our author trusted, as usual, to memory ; for the 
tnt of the lines, quoted from Sutius. runs differ- 
ently: 

8Ure aded miaerum ut . 

Imt he was thinking on a passage In the Third Qeor- 
«ic, 

— — turn, si qua sonum procul arma dedere. 

Stara loco nucU: raicat aoribus, et tiemU artus ; 
Conlectumque premens volvltsubnarlbua 



quo iM>n pnastanttor altar 

JEre clere viros, 

and broke off in the hemistich, or inidat cf tfw 
▼erse; but in the very reading, aeised •• It 
were with a divine fur^, he made up tbe kttir 
part of the hembtich with theae Ulowing wnt^ 
maitemque acoendere canto. 
How warm, nay, how glowing a ooloariBg it 
this! In the beginning of his verae, tbe vvwl 
«s, or brass was taken lor a trumpet, hnrawm 
tbe instnunent was made of the metal, wiuefc 
of itaelf was fine ; but in tbe latter ead, wMefc 
was made extempore, you aee three ninfeplwn, 
martenififr,— ooeeiMiare, — omfM. Good hea- 



vens ! bow the plain sense is raised by tbe boas. 
ty of the words ! But this was hapfMasM, tke 
fi>mier might be only judgment: this vraa tke 
eurioaa fetieUat, which Petronius attribmai la 
Horace ; it ia the pencil thrown luddty fbtt opsa 
the horse's mouth, to express the Ibem wUeh 
the painter with all his skiB eouU not p eiftia 
without iu Theae hiu of words a troe poet 
often finds, as I may say, without aeekinf ; kat 
he knows their vahie when he finds then, mai is 
infinitely pleased. A bad poet may nnmnliMW 
light on them, but he discerns not a diaiaaad 
iirom a Bristol-stone ; and wouM hare beca ef 
the oock'a mind in iEsop^— a graia of barlsif 
would have pleased him better than thejowaL 

The lighta and shadows which belm^ to 
ooloaring, put me in nand of that veiae ef 
Horace, 

Hoc amat obscurum, vult boo sob luce vMerL 
Some parte of a poem require to be amply 
written, and with all the force and elegance of 
words ; others must be cast into shadows, ibat 
is, passed over in silence, or but faintly touted. 
This bekmgs wholly to the judgment of the poet 
and the painter. The most toantifiil parte ef 
the picture, and tbe poem, must be the meet fia- 
ished, the colours and words most choaea ; mai^ 
things in both, which are not deaervwg of iMs 
care, must be shifted off, content with vaigar 
expressions, and those very short, and left, aa as 
a shadow, to the imagination of the reader. 

We have the proverb eionwei de tmbmid froai 
the paintera; which signifies to know wfiaa la 
gnre over, and lay by the pencil. Both Heaier 
and Virgil practised this precept wooderMly 
well, but Virgil the better of the two. Hoomt 
knew, that when Hector was slain, Traj waeae 
good as already taken; therefore he coachidM 
his action there: for what follows in tbe f 






als of Patrocloa, and the redemption of Hector't 
body, is not, property speaking, a part of the 
main action. But Virgil conckidee vriih tha 
death of Tumuf i for after that difficulty wee »•- 
moved, JBaeas might tmxrj, and < 
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Trojans, when he pleased. This rule I had b^ 
fi>re my eyes in the conclusion of the " Spanish 
Friar," when the discovery was made that the 
king was living, which was the knot of the play 
untied ; the rest is shut up in the compass of 
•ome few lines, because nothing then hindered 
Che happiness of Torrismond and Leonora. 
The faults oT that drama are in the kind uf it, 
which is tragi-comedy. But it was givtn tu the 
people ; and I never writ anv thing for myself 
but ** Antony and Cleopatra." 

This remiu^ I mosi a^nowlodf^, ii not to 
proper for the coburing as the design ; but it 
will hold for both. As the words, Sic. are evi- 
dently shown to be the clothing of the thought, in 
the same sense as colours sre the clothing of the 
design, so the painter and the poet ought <o 
"udge exactly when the cokmringand exprev- 
•ions are perfisct, and then to think their woik 
is truly finished. ApeUes said of Procogenes, 
-— that he kne w not when to give ^ver, A work 
may be over^wrouffht, ai well as underowroogbt; 
too much labour often takei away the spirit by 
adding to the polishing, so that there remains 
nothing but a dull correctness, a piece without 
any considerable faults, but with few beauties ; 
for when the spirits are drawn ofli; there i« no- 
thing but a ctip¥t morfMHR. Statiua never 
thought an expression could be bold enough ; and 
if a bolder could be (bund, he rejected the arst. 
Virgil had judgment enough to know daring was 
necessary ; but he knew the difference betwixt 
a glowing colour and a f^*nng* ^* ^bwi be 
compared the shockiag of the fleets at Actiunaio 



the jostling of islands rent from ttieir founda- 
tions, and meeting in the (icean, he knew the 
comparison was forced beyond nature, and 
raised too high : he therefore softens the meta- 
phor with a eredaa: " you would aimoM beiievt 
—that mpuntains or islands rushed against each 
other:'* 

— pelage credas Innare revulsas 
Cycladas, aut monies coocurreremontibas altos. 

But here I must break off without finishing the 



CynthtuitOuremvdHt.eiadmonuUfkc, The 
things whidi are behind are of too nice a coo- 
■ideration for an essay, begun and ended in 
twelve mornings; and perluips the judges of 
pamtiog and poetry, when I tell them how short 
a time it cuit me, may make me the same an- 
swer which my late Lord Rochester made to 
one, who, to commend a tragedy, said it was 
written in three weeks: " How the devil eoukl 
be be so hmg about it?" For that poem was 
iniaaKMisly bad ; and I doubt this Parallel is 
little better ; and then the shortness of the time 
is so far fi^ being a conmensatiea, that it is 
scarcely an excuse. But if I have really drawn 
a portrait to the knees, or a hall^iength, with 
a IcJerable likeness, then I may plead, with 
some justice, fat myself, that the rest is left to 
the imagination. Let some better artist pro- 
vide hisBself of a deeper canvass, and, taking 
these hints which i have given, set the figure oa 
its legs, and finish it in ths iavsntion, de«ga» 
aad eolouiiof. 



TBI 

PREFACE 

OF 

MONSIEUR D£ PILES, THE FRENCH TRANSLATOR. 



Amovo all the beautifUl and delightful artv, 
that of painting has always found the most 
lovers ; the number of them almost including all 
mankind. Of whom great multitudes are daily 
found, who value themselves on the knowledge 
of it : either because they keep company with 
painters ; or that they have seen good pieces ; 
or, lastly, because their gusto is naturally good. 
Which notwithstanding diat knowledge of theirs 
(if we may so call it) is so very superficial, and 
10 ill grounded, that it is impossible lor them to 
describe in what consists the beauty of those 
works which tliey admire, or the faults, which 
are in the greatest part of those which they con- 
demn. And truly it is not hard to find, that 
this proceeds from no other cause, than that 
they are not furnished with rules by which to 
judge ; nor have any solid foundations, which 
are as so many lights set up to clear their un- 
deretanding, and lead them to an entire and cer^ 
tain knowledge. I think it superfluous to prove, 
that this is necessary to the knowledge of paint* 
ing. It is sufficient, that painting be acknow- 
ledged for an art ; for that being granted, it fol- 
lows, without dispute, that no arts are without 
their precepts. I shall satisfy myself with tell- 
ing you, that this little treatise will furnish you 
with infkllible rules of judging truly; since they 
are not only founded U|)on right reason, but upon 
the best pieces of the best masters, which our 
author hath carefully examined, during the space 
of more th?in thirty years ; and on which he has 
made all the reflections which are necessary, to 
render this treatise worthy of prosperity ; which, 
though little in bulk, yet contains most judicious 
remarks, and 8ufi*ers nothing to escape that is 
essential to the subject which it handles. If 
you will please to read it with attention, you 
will find it capable of giving the most nice and 
delicate sort of knowledge, not only to the 
lovers, but even to the professors of that arL 
It wouki be too long to tell yoa the particular 



advantages, whidi it has above all the booo 
that have appeared before it, in this kind ; joq 
need only read it, and that will convince yon «f 
this truth. All that I will allow myself to say, 
is only this, that there is not a word in it which 
carries not its weight ; whereas in all othen, 
there are two considerable faults, which lie opsn 
to the sight, viz. that saying too much, they 
always say too little. I assure myself, that th* 
reader will own it is a work of general profit: 
to the lovers of painting, for their instnictaon 
how to judge knowingly, firom the reason of the 
thing ; and to the painters themselves, by r^ 
moving their difficulties, that thej may woik 
with pleasure ; because they may be in some 
manner certain, that their productions are good. 
It is to be used like spirits, and precious liquors : 
the less you drink of it at a time, it is with the 
greater pleasure. Read it ofVen, and but little 
at once, that you may digest it better ; and dwell 
particularly on those passages which you find 
marked with an asterism, *, For the observa- 
tions which follow such a note will give you a 
clearer light on the matter which is there treated. 
You will find them by the numbers which are of 
on the side of the translation, from five to five 
verses, by searching for the like number in tho 
remarks which are at the end of it, and which 
are distinguished from each other by this note, f. 
You will find, in the latter pages of this book tho 
judgment of the author on those painters who 
have acquired the greatest reputation in tho 
world; amongst whom he was not willing to 
comprehend those who are now living. They 
are undoubtedly his, as being found among his 
papers, written in his own hand. 

As for the prose translation, which you will 
find on the other side of the Latin poem, I moat 
inform you on what occasion, and in what man- 
ner, it was performed. The love which I had 
for painting, and the pleasure which I found m 
the exercise of that noble art, at my lejnm 
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hmsn, gtv« me the desire of being aequ&inted 
with the late Monsieur du Presnojr, who was 
generallj reputed to hare athoroufh knowledge 
of it. Our acquaintance at length proceeded to 
that degrde of intimacy, that he intrusted me with 
his poem, which he believed me capable both of 
understanding and translating , and acoordinglj 
^iesired me to undertake ic The truth ii^ we 
had conversed so often on that subject, and he 
had communicated his thoughts of it so fully to 
me, that I had not the least remaining difficulty 
concerning it. I undertook therefore to trans- 
late it, and employed myself in it with pleasure, 
care, and assiduity ; after which, I put it into his 
hands, and he altered in it what he pleased^ till 
at last it was wholly to his mind. And then he 
gave his consent th«t it shouki be published; 
but his death preventing that design, I thought 
it a wrong to his memory to deprive mankind 
any longer of this translation, which I may safo- 
ly affirm to be done according to the true sense 
of the author, and to his liking: sbcebe himself 
has given creat testimonies of his approbation 
to many of his firiends. And they, who are ac- 
quainted with him, know his humour to be such, 
that he would never constrain himself so &r, as 
to commend what he did not really approve. I 
thought myself obliged to lay thus mueh,b fia- 



dieation of the fkithfuhiess of my work, to those 
who understand not the Latin ; for as to those 
who are conversant in both the tongues, I leave 
them to make their own judgment of it. 

The remarks which I have added to his work, 
are also wholly conformable to bis opinions; 
and I am certain that he woukl not have disap- 
proved them. I have endeavoured in them to 
explain some of the moet obscure passages, and 
those which are most necessary to be under- 
stood: and I have done this according to the 
manner wherein he used to express himself, in 
many conversations which we had together. I 
have confined them also to the narrowest com- 
pass [ was able, that I might not tire the pa- 
tience of the reader, and that they might be 
read by all persons. But if it happens that they 
are not to the taste of some readers, (as doubu 
leas it will so fall out,) I leave them entirely to 
their own discretion, and shall not be displeased 
that another hand shouki succeed better. I 
shall only beg this favour from them, that in 
reading what i have written, they will bring no 
partioSar gusto along with them, or any pre- 
vention of mind; and that whatsoever judgment 
they make, it may be purely their own, whether 
it be in Bsy &? our, or in my oondemiMirioni 
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0TpieeBfi ptfwiterit; 

Ri pldnra « rawrt put mmbh ^P^^ 

AIlMflUM^|QO fICM 0t ! 
pOMIi 

xwc wBr 1nb6| pidnni RiftMni 0qmC flui 
ik QjbrkI wit AontQ ^fiUui CBnAtM 



QniBqiM poeiuvtt 
Km 



Anhm foippt ncra* arf rill|iMli 



%■••» 



tMmins 



OniqiM magna d«On, et dicta obaoiw 

▼ata reportant, 
CcBlesteiiique raorum opemm moftaW 

ibufl ignem. 
Inde per huoc orbem studiia c»- 

euntibufl errant, 
Carpentea que digna aai, revolatft- 

qne lustrant 
Teropora, querendia conaortibus ar- 
gument U. 
Denique quscanque in cmlo, tn^ 

raque, mariquo 
Longiutf in tempua durare, ot pulebra, 

merenlur, 
Nobilitate aoa, elaroque insignia caao^ 
Divea et ampla manet pictorea aiqoe 

poetaa 
Materies; inde alia aonant pern^ 

cula mundo 
Nomina, magnanimia beroiboa inda 

aupentea 
Gloria, perpetuoqae operam miracu- 

la restanr. 
Tantua ineit divia honor artibua atqne 

poteataa. 
Non mihi Pieridara cborua hic,nec 

ApoHo vocandus, 
Majua ut eloquium numeria, ant gra- 
tia &ndi 
DggBMiicia iUiatrat opus ratioBib«i 



pAtirrnr« and Poeaf mn two dkh 
t&n^ which afa ao no ni ttB wnofgtf 
(hat thejamtttally lead to each oilMr 
both QMtr aaibe and oSoo* Oiha 10 



BOfw aaid aav iMag, bol 
Doncrfed wond pnaaotna f 
it haabeaa tha eonstatot oii d earM w r of 
Ao paiarero to gite pleaaora to tha 
ojea. la short, ihnae ihlftfi wlikh 
tha pooia hava tbooght aawoilliT of 
ihMr poaa, tho paitotenr hava JMpd 
tohouBwonhjoriheirpOBeili. * Knt 
both *'ffaoso airra, that thef inigM 
advaBoa tno aaored honoora or ra^ ' 
Kgkn,* havo raiaed ihcnadvca la 
heav«B ; and, bariag foaad a fteead- 
miarioo into the palaee oFlofva h lu—i^ 
haira omo]fad tho alght aBo OttiTarii^ 
tk» of tho foda; fHMo " mM mm^- 
joaty fboy ohaorro, ain whoao ato^ 
tatea they oommunicate to ataakiad ; 
whom at tho aamo time thej inapira 
with thoae celeatia! flamea, which 
shine so gloriously in their worka. 
From heaven they take their pasaaga 
through the work! ; and ** with ooa- 
curring studies^ collect whatsoever 
they find worthy of them. * Thoy 
dive (as I may say) imo all paat agea ; li 
and search the histories, for sobjecta 
which are proper for their oae : with 
care, avoiding to treat ofany but thooo 
which, by their nobleness, or by soma 
remarkable accident, have descnrved to 
be consecrated to eternity; whether 
on the aeas, or earth, or in the heav- 
ena. And by this thvir care and atudy, 
it comes to pass, that the glory of bo- M 
roee is not extinguished with thoir 
lives ; and that those admirable worka, 
thoae prodigies of skill, which even 
yet are the <jl>jects of our admiratioa, 
are still preserved. * So much theoo 
divine arts have been almost honour^ 
ed ; and such auth<irity they pie se rvo 
amongat mankind. It will not here ho M 
necessary to implore the succour of 
Apollo, and the muaea, for the graoo- 
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m, Nac nibi 

Artifictun nuuiibus, qiKW taaUlm di- 

rigilusiM; 
lodotU ut vigor ind* potaMObfltrictnt 

bebMCftt, 
NoraMnua nu a ur o iamai, geoi- 

ain(|ue moroliir: 
Sad raruamt poUMw a 

grtdatm 
«. Natuna aaaa iMtaraal, tmiqatt, atp»* 

aam 
Tra—wu in gamiim, faoluaqiia um 



wwmmMmm. PnaeipoA iinprimii actiaqaapotia- 
Dt puk^. tioM pars aat, 

Ndme qaid in raboa natora orairit 
adartaat 



lanqiiaveliialani: 
«. QaMaioa b ai faa r ia a 



Ilad apot vataraa fiut onda MlaMla 

dietuaa, 
I9U f i eta n wtd»moiinm*ifmifotkk 



M. OogaitaaaMi,aC 

ifNrSaqva capita ; 
Paaaibua aMequahatandaoB qrito Aiw 




fi diaaa of thadiaooiMa, or 6r tlM^a* 
deoca of the Taraaa ; which, oootaiii* 
iaf aalj pca c a pl a, kava not ao iMidl 
naad of oniamaat aa of patapieui^. 

I praCand not in thia treatiaa to tla «l 
tha hands of artists, " whom praeiica 
ooljr directs ;" neither would I stifle 
tha (antus, by a iumWed heap of 
rulea ; nor extingiuah Uia fire of a 
vtim which ia UtoIj and abnadanib 
But rather to make this my bnaiaeaB, 
that art being alreagtheaed bj Iba 
knowledge of thinga, may at lasgth 
pass mio natttra by alow dagraea; 
and ao, in process of time, amy be M. 
aiMimed into a para genius, whieb ia 
capable of choosing ^ioioiuly what 
ia troa ; and of distinguiabnif bacwuf 
the beauties of nature, and that which 
is low and mean in hor ; and that this 
origiaai gaoioa, by long exarciaa aftd 
custom, may perfectly poaaeaa all the 
roha and aecrata of that art. 

* The principal and moat ia^mrt- n«Mpi l« . 
ant part of painting ia to find oot, and P' ^^ 
thoroughly to understand, what na- 
tora Ima made meat beaailifiil, ami 
moat proper to this art ; * and that a 
cboiaa of it may be made aneoniifif to 
the taste and manner of the aneiants ; loii 
■^widmot winob, dl U noCbiag bat» 
blind and rash barbarity ; wyck ra- 




•sprimaraaciTifmn; aedot 



I, with an audaoiaas iaaolanca, 
to da^kiaaan arl, of vbieh it ia wboMy 
ignorant ; which has occasiesed ibeaa 
wavii af tha aaciaaAas **Tliat m 
man is so bokl, so rash, and an arar- 
weening of his own works, as an ill 
painter, and a bad poet, who are not 
conscious to themselves of their own 
ignorance." 

We k>Te what we understand; tf. 
we desire what we lore ; we pursue 
tha enjoyment of thoee things which 
wa daaira ; ami arrive at laat to the 
poaaeasion of what wa have pvraaed, 
if wa wara^y peraiit in our daaign« 
In the mean time, wa ought not to 
eipaat, thai blind Ibrtana aboukl aa- 
iallibly throw into oar bands tfaoaa 
baamiaa; for ibaugb wa amy light kf 
chance on some which aca troa and 
natural, yet they may prore eitlier not 
to be decent, or not to be omamentaL 
Because it is not sufficient to imitate 
nature in every circumstance, dully, 9k 
and as it were literally, and mtnuia- 
ly ; hot it baooaaea a paintar to taka 
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Marte suo^ IbnoB wmmm mptudo 



UlqiM BuuMii grandi nil noaiM 

prmetia digBOBi 
Aaeqaitur, pnmiB vcumb qoam d«- 

Adttttu 
Lonw, •! in pnKcpi tbitnrn oton* 

CATifitur; 
SfeailttJ an opni i 




Poonra (ebm neqiMUit qii0 nnt 

pnleharrima did) 
If itiunr luBO paoci^ Kfutati in— m 
agktni 



riaprina 



Ijurarianai|a6 in nonatra rarar cmB" 
Em 






Hb poaitii^ irit 
noWla, puldinini, 
dnodquo Taouatanun circa 

Sponta capai, anphm flOMffitB mm 

pnabeatarti 
Matarian, ratageaa aUquid aaUa at 



friiat ia oMMt baauUM, * wl 

aoreroign judge of hia own ^art; 

"fvfaatialaiabaantiaa, arte tudllf, 

he ahaU freely correct bj the diat of 

hia own genioB,'' * and pat ' 

trannent beautiea to eaeapa 

aMTation* ■* 

* In the aame mannar, that barn O fiy 
praetiea, deatitnta of the ligM" of art, SmL**"** 
ia alwaya aabject to ikll into a praci- 
pie% like a blind trmveller, withoot b»» 
iag able to prodoee anj thmg wUeh *• 
oontribntaa to a aokid lapolatiQa ; an 
the apeeulattve part of palming, witb- 
oot die aaaiitanoacf Banual opam- 
tion, can never attain to thai pailao- 
tina which la Hi olQeel, hot alodiibBf 
langniahes aa in a priaon ; for it wan 
not with hia tongoe tiMt ApeHea pat^ 
formed hia noble worka. Tberelbra, OU 
though there are many thinga m pnio^ 
ing, of which no preciae ralea ara to 
be given, * (becauae the g(eateat 
beaiulea cannot alwaya be e xpr aaaa d 
for want of teruM,) jet I afaall not 
omit togiveaome preoapta, which I 
liave aelected from among the moat 
ooa«derabla which we have raoa i viad 
firom nature, that eiact achoolnnia- 
traaih after having anmined bar 
aecret re ce mea, aa wall aa * 
maatar-pieoaa of antiquity, 
were the chief examplea of tUi art ; 
and it b by thia meaoa, that die mind 
and the natural diapoeition are to ba ML 
Ctthivated, and diat aeience peileeia 
geniui : * and alao moderatea that 
fury of the &ney which cannot cem- 
tatn itself within the boundaof reatoOy 
but often carriea a man into dangai^ 
oua extremea. For there is a mean 
in all thinga; and certain limiia or 
boonda, wherein die good and the 
beautifbl conaista, and out of which 
they never can depart. m 

Thitf being premised, the nest diiiY 2«^gp 
is lo make choice of ^ a aubfeei bean* '^^'^ 
tiful and noble ; which being of ilaetf 
capable of aU the charms and gracaa, *» 



that colours, and the elegance of d»- 
aign, can poasibly give, shall aftar 
wards afford, to a perfect and eonanm- 
mate art, aa an^e field of aMtnr 
wherein to expatiate iiself ; to exert aU 
its power, and to produce eomewhat 
to the sight, which is excellent, jodi> 
cious, * and ingenious ; and at Uia 
awne time proper to instruct, and In 
• rfig h i o n the u ndPriH a w dfif _ 
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Tandem opw aggredior; primo- 
qae ooearrit in albo 
Ditponendm typi, coneepte potente 
MuMnrft, 
». Machina, qu» notria Jtweniio did- 
tar oria. 
^Jl^'jSSiSm ^' quidem pritia ingenuia inatnieta 



Ardbua Aonidom, at Phoobi aablim- 
ioraatu. 

JNwitie. QuKrendaaqua intar poaituraa, 
totiui afio* luminiBi ombraBi 

**"'*• Atque futuronvn jam praaentire co- 
lorwn 
w* Par erit harmooiam, ^captando ab 
y. atriaque Tenoatum. 

FJJjJjjy ar- Sit thematia genaina ae rira «x- 
preaaio, juxtk 
Teztum antiqaorum, propiiia com 
yi. tempore formia. 

fajM^njid- Nee quod inane, nihil facit ad rem, 
aite ridetur 
Improprium, minim6qae urgenai po- 
tiora tenebit 
•B- Omamenta operii ; tragiee aed lege 
aororia, 
Snmma ubi rea agiuir, ina aomma re- 
qiiiritur artia. 
lata labore grari, atiidio, moditia- 
que magiatri 
Ardua para nequit addiaci rariaaima: 

namque, 
Ni priika mthereo rapoit quod ab aie 
Prometheua 
^ Sit jubar infuaum mrati com flamina 
▼itm, 
Mortali baud cuivia dirina hme mo- 

nera dantnr ; 
Abfi Mb' Dmd a le am Uett omnihua trt 
Ccrinthum. 
JEgypUi informia quondam picta« 
reperta, 
(3nDCorum atudiis, et mentia acu- 
mine crevit : 
^ Egregiia tandem iUuatrata, et adulta 
magiatria, ' 

Natmwn riaa eat miro aoperara la- 
bore. 
Quoa inter, gr^hidoa gjmnaaia 
prima fodre 
Portua Athenarum, Sicjron, Rbodoi^ 

atque Corinthua, 
Diaparia inter ae, modicum rationa 
laborta; 
HI. Ut patet ex veteran 
alqaa daoorii 

▼ouiL— S3 



" At length I come to the work it- 
acir, and at firit find only a bare 
atrained canraai, on which the aketch ' 
ia to be ditpoaed by the strength of a 
happy imagination;" * which iawhat IS. 
we proporly call invention. 

* Invention is a kind of muae, IbvwUm 
which, being possessed of the other ^JtZlJ^ 
advantagea common to her sisters, 

and being wanned by the fire of 
Apollo, is raised higher than the rest, 
and shines with a mora glorioua and 
brighter flame. |y. 

♦ It is the businesa of a painter, JJ« ^'■P*"*" 
in hia choice of atlitudea, to foreaee wMMwif «f 
the eflect and harmony of the lights JJSij;'*^ 
and ahadows, with the colours which 

are to enter into the whole ; taking 
from each of them that which wiU 
moat conduce to the production of a a. 
beautifiil effect. y. 

♦ Let " there be a genuine and JUj'^JjjJ 
lively eipreaaioa of the subject," con- wv^a, 
formable to the text of ancient au- 

tbora, to cuatoraa, and to timea. y|^ 

*< Whatever is trivial, foreign, or Whauocfw 
improper, ought by no means to take Sbjwt m ks 
up the principal part of the picture." ^JmimL 
But herein imitate the aiater of paint- 
ing. Tragedy ; which employe the **• 
whole forcea of her art in the main 
action. 

* Thb part of painting, ao rarely 
met with, ia neither to be acquired by 
paina or atudy , nor by the precopta or 
dictatea of any master. For they 
alone who have been inspired at their 
birth with aome portion of that heav- *^ 
only fire, * which waa stolen by 
Prometheus, are capable of receiving 

BO divine a preaent. 

Painting in Egypt was at first rode 
and imperfect, till being brought into 
Greece, and being cultivated by the 
atudy and sublime genius of that na- 
tion, * it arrived at length to that *& 
height of perfection, that it seemed to 
aurpass even original nature. 

Amongst the academiea, which 
were composed by the rare geniua o* 
those great men, these four are reck- 
oned as the principal : namely, the 
Athenian achool, that of S icy on, that 
of Rhodes, and that of Corinth. 
Theae were little different from each 
other, only in the manner of their 
work ; aa it naay be aeen by the ao- mb^ 
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Aclistjpif ; queis postarior nil proto- 

lit »tM 
CondigDum, et non inforius \oagb, 

arte, niodoque. 



jSillS'^Ti Horum igitur Tent ad normam Po»- 

"^ Grandia, uuequauf, tormoMqua par- 

Ubiu amplii 
'^ Anteriora dabit membra, incontraria 

moiu 
Diverao variata, suolibrataque ceotro. 
Membrorumque liain ipiit flam- 

mantis ad instar, 
Sarpenti undantea flezu ; lad Ivviay 

plana, 
Macaque aigna, quasi sina tubara 

aubdita tactu, 
Ex longo daducta floant, nan «acta 

minuttm. 
n** Inaartisqua tons aint nota ligaminaf 

juxU 
Compafam analomaa, at mambri6ca^ 

tio Greco 
Daformata modo,paaciaqaa azpraaia 

lacerlif, 
Qjoalis apod Totaraa; totoqua Ei>- 

rythsBia partes 
Gomponat ; geniuimqua too gaoa- 

rante sequenti 
'^^ Sit minus, etpuDCto'videanture«ncta 

subuno. 
Regula ceita licet naquaat pro- 

apeotica dici, 
Aut complemantum graphidoa; tad 

in ana iuvamen, 
Et modus sGcelerans operandi: at 

corpora fabo 
Sub visu in multis re&rens, mendaaa 

labascit: 
190. Nam geomatralem nunquam sunt 

corpora juztifc 
Mansuram depicta oculis, sad qualia 

TTII. ▼«• 

▼uiMaia Non eadem lormB speciasi non 
*^^*" omnibua »taa 

JEqualis, similiaqua color, crinaaque 
figuris: 
USw Nam tsriis Telut orta plagis gent 
IX dispare vuKu est. 

Ftffanait Singula membra, soo capiti cod- 
IS'^^ fcn.U,fi«t 

Twtibu*. Unum ideaique simul corpus com 

X. Teatibus ipsis ; 

JJ^"^*"^ Muiorumque silena positiva imila- 
bitiir actus. 



cient sUtoea, which ara the ivit of 
beauty and gracafiilnwas ; aad to 
which auocaadiagageshavapcodiiead 
nothing that is equal; <* or indeed 
that is not vary much iniarior, both in 
science, and in the manner of its ez- 



* An attitude therefore must be 0m^ ito 
according U> their tasie : JJ.'^ijJjJJJ 

* the parts of it must be|praat * and 
large, * '* contrasted by contrary mo- MS. 
tions ; the moat noble parts fix-eraaat 

in sight, and each figure carefully 
poised on its own centre. 

* ** The parts must be drawn witb 
flowing, gliding outlines, large and 
smooth, rising gradually, not swelling 
suddenly, but which may be just felt 
in the statues, or cause a little re 
lioTo in painting. X.et the muadaa 1M> 
have their origin and inaertion, * ac- 
cording to the rules of anatomy ; lac 
them not be subdivided into small 
sections, but kept mm entire aa poa- 
sible, * in imitation of the Oreek 
forms, and expressing only the prii^ 
cipal muscles.^ In fine, * let there 

be a perfect relation betwixt the 
parts Slid the whole, that they may 
be entirely of a piece. 

Let the part which prodocea U^ 
another part, be more strong than 
that which it produces ; and let the 
whole be seen by one point of aight, 

* Though perspective cannot be 
called a perfect ruler <* for desig»> 
ing,'* yet it is a great sticcour to art, 
andfaciliutes the ** despatch of the 
work :'* though frequently Ailing into tti- 
error, it makes us behold tfaiag* m^ 

der a false aspect ; for bodiesara not 
always represented according U> the 
geometrical plane, but such as they 
appear to the sight. __ 

Neither the shape effaces, nor the T itey 4 
age, nor the colour, ought to be alike *^ •i"" 
in all figures, any more than the hair ; IM. 
because men are as diflferont front 
each other, as the regions in which 
they are bom are difierent. q;. 

* Let every member be made for J^ ■"»• 
its own head, and agree with it ; itftn af 
and let all together ooo^KMe but one f^ ' 
body, with the draperies which are to a. 
proper and suitable to it. And, above 
all, * let the £|gures to which art cai^ x. 
not give a voice, imitate the motes in t ^ •A* * 
their actions. — «— 
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*^, ttltr6 



!». Pk«iilwt oMdw i 



MiyMapriDotpsdnt- • Let llw priaeiptl figara of Hm ^^ ^'-^^ 
^ Mibject ftppMT in the mUdto «f tb« m it«r«* 

JBtabob, Mb kiHiiii piaee, under the ttrenfsM light, UmiI w^*^**^ 



it may have eonewhat to neke it iio. 

Pttlciirier ante «liaa, reUqvia see nere fenarhable thaa the reit ; >ad 

epertafigurit. that the figuree which accompany it 

xn. may not eteal it frem oar sigjlit. xn. 

[2S;^\^ A^glooerata naNl rist BieBbim, * Let the <* parte be brooghc to-^T^e**' 

MMiL ipMMpiefganB S»(ber, and the Cgureo diepoied ia^*"** 

Stipeiilor,eirenmque globes locoiBe- groupe:*' and let thoee groups be tep- 

qaeraoablt; araledby avoidspaee,toavoidaooo- IK. 

Nd, maid dispersif dum Tisus ub hyi e fused heap ; which p roceeding from 

figuris parts that are dispersed witbeut any 

^*- Disiditur, conctisqas operis ferrsote regularity, and entangled one within 

tumalta another, dividee the sight latoaMuiy 

Partibus implieilis, crepilaaB esa* rays, and causes a disa gr eeable eon- 

aniL. fiisiosuqpa. fafioa. xm. 

S!l!!SSn» laqos ^ofanuB eomulis BOO oai- * The figures in the groops ought Ttej***: 

'■"*"• Bibus idem net to *< hare the saoM kifleetioBS dt^Smu!^ 

Corporis inieaos, aaitasqiio ; vel ar- the body, nor the sams mocioas ; nor p^f^ 

tubus oames fboaM they lean aU oae way, bat 1M> 

Coorersis paritsr noo connitantur break the symmetry, by pvoper op* 



i; 

in. 8ed qomdam in difersa trahaat cqb- 



f,et ( 



Ploribus adrersis arersam oppoBa " To se?era] figorse seen b front, 

'figuram, oppoee others with the back toward 

Pactonbosque buawroa, et dedara the specUtor ; that is, ths sboaMers 

of some op p ose d to the breast «f 



SsB multis ooBstabit opos, pauol wa others, and right limbs to left» 

wbeihtr the pieae eoasisiB of i 



-, '•• figwMf or but of few." 

rJtiml Altera pais iBbdbBfaaoo BO frlgida ^Onesideef tbepietofaBMistBat £7. 



be void, while the other b tilted tojjyTfjVrf 
the bordera ; bat 1st matters be so '^ 



Aat desoffta fiet, dnm phnSboB altsfm 

fonais well disposed, that if "any 

Fsffvida amlo ana snprsBMm amrgit risss high oa oae side of the pisae^ 



yoa may raise foaMthiag to answer ia 
SadlibisieporitisrsspoBdsatBlraqBa it oa the other," so that tbsy ibill 



Ut si aliquid sarsum as parte atlalBt 
in unA, 
JlkSiealiqaid pasta ax alii ewavgtt, 



XT. 



jnr. ^itaroras. 

gas. y»»n bw inptte ttnai pewoais d>B- « Asa pikyfeasldoB taiy good ia^JJi;;^ 

■a Mpssaw which thcnre are too many aeisn, so||wm. 

larMre at nsom est;BMilllillB U is rery seldom seen, aad afaaoat 

^ dsnaa^gttris impossible to perlbrm, that a pietare 

Rarior sMiabalaeaasllaBs;TslB«- should be perfrct fai which thcra aia 

Bae%iftBalla too great a number of 

,^ PlMMit ia maltas, qaod vfat bsaa gether, who 

#Mtaiaunl4 sinfleoBe? 



can scarce aioel ia a 
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CUippe solet rerom nimio duperw 

uimultu, 
Blajeftate carere gntfi, requieque 

decors t 
Noc speciosa niut vacuo nisi libera 



XVI. 
iBtwvodla 

•zbibeadi. 



xni. 

Motiuma- 



eapititJniiK 
- -■ 1. 

IffS. 



XVIIl. 
CfttaUoo* 



19D. 



Sed, ti opera in magno, plures 

thema graode requirat 
Esse figurarum cumulos, spectabitur 

unlit 
Machina tota rei ; non singula qua> 

que seorsim. 
Pracipua extremis raro intemodia 

membrii 
Abditasint: sed sununa pedum tos- 

tigia nunquam. 
Gratia nulla manet, motusque, 

▼igorquo Bguras 
Retro aliis subter mi^ori ex parte 

latentes, 
Ni capitis motum manibus comiten- 

tur agendo. 
Difficiles fugito aspecUis, cootrao- 

taque visu 
Membra sub ingrato, motusque, ao- 

tunque coactos; 
Quodque refert signis, rectos quo- 

dammodo tractus, 
SiTS parallelos plures simul, et Tel 



"Many dispersed objects br«ed 
conTusion, and take away from the 
picture that solemn msjesty, and 
agreeable repose, which give beauty 
to the piece, and satisfaction to the 
sight. But if you are constrained 
by the subject to admit of many fig- 
ures, you must then make the whole itv. 
to be seen together, and the effect 
of the work at one ? lew ; and not 
every thing separately, and in par- 
ticular." 



Vol geometrales, (ut quadra, trian- 

gula,) formas : 
Ingratamque pari signorum ex ordine 

quandam 
Symmetriam: sed pracipua in con- 

traria semper 
Signa Tolunt duci transversa, lit dix- 

imus ant^. 
Summa igitur ratio signorum habea* 

tur inomni 
Compoeito; dat enim reliquis pre- 

tium, atque vigM'em. 



XIX. 



zn. 



* The extremities of the jointaortte 
must be seldom hidden ; and the ex-^y* **' 
tremities or end of the feet never. 

XTIL 
The figures which are behind oCh- Tte agdwi 
ers, hare neither grace nor vigour, ^^dJMaS*^ 
unless the motioos of the hands ao- »«|;^ ■ 



company those of the head. 

Avoid *< all odd aspects or po8i-wiwtM«c 
tions, and all ungraceful or forced Jjj^"*jj|^ 
actions and motions.** Show no butiaa rf Uw 
parts which are unpleasing to the^""*** 
sight, as all foreshortenings usually 
are. 

* Avoid all those lines and out- 
lines which are equal ; which make 
parallels, or other sharp-pointed and 
geometrical figures; such as are no. 
squares and triangles : all which, by 
being too exact, give to the eye a 
certain displeasing ^rmmetry, ^ich 
produces no good effect. But, as I 
have already told you, the principal 
lines ought to contrast each other : 
for which reason, in these outlines, 
you ought to have a special regard us. 
to the whole together : for it is from 
thence that the beauty and fixrce of 
the parts proceed. 



Non ita naturae astrictft sis cuique 

revinctus, 
Hanc prtBter nihil ut genio studio- 

que relinquas ; 
180. Nee sine teste rei natura, artiique 

magistra, 
duidlibet ingenio^ memor ut tantum- 

modo rerum, 
Pingere posse putes; errorum est 

plurima syiva, 



^ Be not so strictly tied to nature. That «• 
that you allow nothing to study, and JJJJJ^'Jj 
the bent of your own genius. But MUan; b«t 
on the other side, believe not that S^^^IJ^^ 
your genius alone, and the remem-wui 
brance of those things which you 
have seen, can afford you where- 
withal to furnish out a beautiful piece, 
without the succour of that incompai^ 
able schoolmistress. Nature ; * whom IM4 
you must have always present as a 
witness to the uiith. " Errors are 
infinite " and amongst many ways 



THE ART OP PAINTING. 



MultiplieasqiM TUSf bene agendi 



LiiMA recta velat wla est, et millo 
roeorre. 



U>> S«d JQztm antiqaoa naturam 

bere pulchraro, 
Qualem forma rei propria, objectum- 
ZX. 4**® requirit. 

Mfoa aou- Noo te if ttur lateant antiqua no- 
aoduBcoB- mnmaia, genmuB, 
nitoaat. Yarn, typi, ftattuB, cadataque iiiar- 
mora fignli, 
Qoodque refert specio vetemm peat 
■aacula. mentem : 



sascuia meniem ; 
190. Splendidior quippe ex illia awurgit 

imago, 
Magnaque se rerom faciee aperit 

meditanti ; 
Tone DOitri tenoem mbcU mitere- 

bere lortem, 
Cikm apes nulla sietreditoro »qua- 

\\m in •Hnim. 



ZXI. 

flioliKti^ra, EiqoiMta eiet fonnft,dum sola figura 
xnumndm. Pingiuir ; et multia Tariata ooloribus 

XXII. ,«f<>* 

OnidiiipM. Lati, ampliqae smiu pannonim, 
nil obwr. ^^ nobilii ordo 

Membra sequent, subter latitantia, 

lumine et unrf>r& 
Ezprimet; ifle licet transrenas 

HBpe feratnr, 
Et drcumfiisoa pannonim porrigat 

extra 
Membra sinus; non contiguos, ip- 
sisque figure 
M. Partibus impressos, quasi pannus 
adhereat illis ; 
Sed modicft expressos cum lumine 
senret et umbris. 
Queqoe intermissis passim sunt 
dissita vanb, 
Copulet, inductis subt^nre, sup^rre 

laeemis, 
Et membra, ut magnis, paucisqua 
expressalacertis, 
MS. MiyeaUte altis prmstant, forma, at- 
quedecore: 
Haud secus in pannis, quoa supra 

optavimus amploe, 
Perpaucos sinuum flexus, rugasque, 

striasque, 
Membra super, Tersu faciles^ indu- 
eere pmstat. 



which mislead a traToUer, there is 
but one true one, which conducts him 
sorely to his journey's end ; as also 
there are many several sorts of 
crooked lines, but there is one only 
which is sUaight. 

Our business is to imitate the bean- >M* 
ties of nature, as the ancients have 
done before us, and as the object and 
nature of the thing require from us. yg. 
And for this reason, we must be care- laekai flg. 
ful in the search of ancient medals, 'iHSait imi^ 
statues, gems, vases, paintings, and t«tia(«^ 
basso relievos ; * and of all other ^**^ 
things which discover to us the 
thoughts and inventions of the GK'»- 
dans ; because they furnish us with 
great ideas, and make our produc- 
tions wholly beautiful. And in truth, iHk 
after having well examined them, we 
shall therein find so many charms^ 
that we shall pity the destiny of our 
present age, without hope of ever 
arriving at so high a point of perfec- 
tion. XXI. 

♦ If you have but one single figure J^J*JjJj ••" 
to work upon, you ought to make it b« trmtmi, 
perfectly finished, and diversified with 
many colours. xxil. 

'^ Let the draperies be nobly spread Of um 
upon the body ; let the folds be large, '^i'*'^ 

* and let them follow the order of Uie 
parts, that they may be seen under- us. 
neath, by means of the lights and 
shadows; notwithstanding that the 
parts shouki be often traversed (or 
crossed) by the flowing of the Iblds, 
which loosely encompass them, 

* without sitting too straight upon 
them ; but let them mark the parts 900. 
which are under them, so as in some 
manner to distinguish them, by the 
judicious ordering of the lights and 
shadows. * And if the parts be too 
much distant from each other, so \hat 
there be void spaces, which are 
deeply shadowed, we are then to take 
occasion to place in those voids some 
ibki to make a joining of the parts. 

" * And as those limbs and meinbers tm, 
which are expressed by few and large 
muscles, excel in mi^esty and boao- 
ty," in tlie same manner the beauty 
(^the draperies consists not in the 
multitude of the fokls, but in their 
natural order, and plain simplicity. 
The quality of the peraons is also ts 
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Naturaque rei propriiii at puuuiSy 



tUL PatriciU \ suooinctm erit, craHUS, 

quo bubuJcia, 
MABcipusque ; lens, teneri*, graoilic* 

que puellis. 
Inque cavif owcalisqae umbrarum 

aliquaado tujneaoet| 
Luineo ut Mcipieas, opens qi^ 

uuiia requirit, 
Latius e&teiidat, auUaiuique aggreget 

imbris. 



zxiii^'* Nobflia* ama juvant virtutum, ofw 
SSI^&t^ Baoujuefigurat, 
•dubot* Quaiia muaanioi, belli, euttuiqiio 



XXIV. 

Onianen- Neo lit opiM oimiuiB gemmia auio* 

tan auri «t r . 

que reTertum ; 
Rara eienim magno in pretio, aed 

ivili. 



FiratotjpM- QiUB deiwU ex vero nequeunt pns- 
■ente videri, 
■B. 9kol«l7pudi pciua illonun fbrmare 
jii^abit. 



XXVI. 

CoBvaoiw Conveniat locos, atque habitus ; ri- 

tu rrrum , ' ^ 

eom aeraa. tUSque doCUSque 

c£ftM it ^>^*^^ • 'i^ nobilitat, charitumque 
▼enustaa, 
(Rarum homini munus, coslo, noo 
arte petendum.) 



xxvuf.' Natuns sit ubique tenor^ ratioque 
BwqusqiM sequooda. 
toMBMUja ^^ ^^y^^ pedum tabulato ezcelso 
looantis 
Astra domus depicts gerent, cubes* 

que notoeque ; 
Nee mare depressum laquearia sum- 
ma, vel orcum : 
Mannorearoque feret caunis vaga 

pergula moiem : 
Congruased piapriii semper statione 
locentur. 



ba oonsidered IB tbs drapeij. ^JkM 
supposing them to be SMg^strataa, 
their draperies ought to ba larg« aatt SM* 
aample ; if country clowaS| or slavei^ 
they ought to be coarse snd short; 
* if ladies, or damsels, light and soft 
It is sometimes requisite todrair ool;^ 
as it were from the hollows and deep 
shadows, some fold, and give it • 
swelling, that so receiving tha light, 
it may contribute to ezteikl the doar- 
ness to those places where tha body ra- 
quiresit; and by tbia means we shail 
disburden the piece of those hard 
shadowings, which are always ua^ 
graceful. 

* The marks or sosignaof virtues ifcrm 
contribute not a little, by ihair aoUa- ^^kat iMni 
ness, to the ornament of the figures. ^*'*^** 
Such, for example, as are the deoo- 1 
ratiooa belonging to the liberal arts, 
to war, or sacrifices. 

* But let not the work be too much OTi 



enriched with gold or jewels { "forpgg*J^ 
the abundance or them makes them --^^n 
look cheap, their value arising firom 
the scsrcity." 

* It is very expedient to mske a twmSiL 
model of thoee things, which we have 

not in our sight, and whose natve mu 
is difficult to be retained in the mem- 

* We are to consider the places Tk* mm***! 
whore we lay the scene of the pio* *** **««■»• 
ture ; the countries where they were 

bom, whom we represent ; the man* 
ner of their actions, their laws, and 
customs, and all that ii properly ba- 
kmging to them. xxm 

* Let a nobleness and grace be TiMmcH 
remarkable through all your work.f|^^^— • 
But, to confess Uie truth, this is a. 

most difficult undertaking, and a 
very rare present, which the artist 
receives rather from the hand of 
Heaven, than from hia own industry 
and studies. <•---___ 

In all things you are to fellow the lS^ZSj 
order of nature; for which reason J^ftewt 
you must beware of drawing orpuS.''*'* 
painting clouds, wind^ and thunder, 
towards the bottom of your piece^ and 
hell, and waters, in the uppermost ^^^ 
ports of it ; you are not to place a 
stone column on a foundation of reeds, 
but let every thing be set in its propar 
place. 
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Him prBtOTi motM ammonia^ •! 

cord« repQttM 
Expriiiiert» •JTeotot, pMiciaqo* colo* 

rtbM ip«aa 
Pmgere pM«e Munam, atqtt« oeulk 

pnsbere vkbodaoi, 
SEm apmt Me labor em. PameifquoB 



IK. J^npU^, ena anUm wotMi ad mOmra 
Dli ainiilMy pocuere mana miracula 



Hoi ego rhetoribos tractandoa d»- 



Bfrvgti antiquam oMinorabo lophia* 

ma magiitri, 
Firiait ii^leMw Oman wgat mpriatk 



StKnA nimiiHH puum tecbiU cum 

Deniqae nil tapiat Gothorom bar* 
iMratrilo 
OiPBamaota nia^o, mkIotubi at mott* 

■tra malonim : 
(ioeta obi bella, faoMni, at pesteB% 

diseordia, loioa. 
Jit Roaiaiiontni rai ((raodior iaudit 

orbt^ 
Tb ge nu a i periera artaa, parieraas* 



»t 



«U Una, you are to ezpreaa ^'jaaiL 
the motioas of the spirits, and the af- or uit paa- 
foctioBB or passions, whose centre is **°°'* 
the heart ; in a word, to make the 
soul T bible, bjr the means of soma 
few colours ; * thb is that in which 
tba greatest diflicultycoosisU. Few 
there are, whom Jupiter regards 
widb a &fourabie eje in this under* 
takmg ; so that it appertains only to 
thoae few, who participate sooMwhat 
of difinity itaAlf, to work thesa 
mighty wonders. It is the busiaasa 
of rhetoricians, to treat the charac- ni. 
tora of the passions; and I sliall 
oootent myself with repeating what 
an axoeUeot master has formerly sai^ 
on this subject, that a "true and 
lively expression of the passions, ia 
rather the work of genius, than of 
labour and study." 

We are to hare no manner of rel- xxx. 



ML Artifioom moles; aoa tunc nriraottla* >M>bleiiass 



Ignibaa absorai piotara; latere oo* 

acta 
Fornieibus, aortem et reliqnam coa- 

fldere eryptis ; 
MamoribirMipia diu scidptiira jaoera 

aapttltis. 



Inperium interea« soalerum gran* 
tate &atiscens, 
fn. Horrida noz totum tnrasit, doooqua 



Lominis indignum, erroram caligine 

mersit, 
Iiapiaque ignaria damnavit smcla 



Uada ooloratam graiis hue usque ma* 

gittris 
Nil supere^ tantorum boouonniy 

quod mente modoque 



iah for GMhic ornaments, as being ini^'^^^ « 
efiect BO many monsters, which bar- bTaS^idML* 
barous ages have produced ; during 
which, when discord and ambition, 
caused by the too large extent of the 
Boman empire, had produced wars, 
plagues, and famine^ througji the 
world, then I say the stately build- 
ings and oolosses fell to nun, and tho 
n obleness of all beautiful arts waa- 
totally extinguished. Then it waa 
that the admirable, and almost su- f* 
pematural, works of painting wera 
made fuel for the fire ; but that thia 
wonderful art might not wholly per- 
ish, * some relics of it took sanctu* 
ary under ground, <* in sepulchres and 
catacombs," and thereby escaped the 
common destiny. And in the same 
profane age, sculpture was for a long 
time buried tmder the same ruins, 
with all its beautiful productions and 
admirable statues. The empire, in 
the mean time, under the weight of 
ill proper crimes, and undeserving to 
enioy the day, was enveloped wiih a M. 
hideous night, which plunged it into 
an abyss c( errors, and covered with 
a thick darkness of ignorance thoaa 
unhappy ages, in just revenge of their 
impieties. From hence it comes to 
pass, that the works of thoae great 
Grecians are wanting to us ; nothing 
of their painting and colouring now 
remains to assist our modem artists, 
either in the invention, or the 
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''^ Nostratet joret trtificei, dooealqiie 
laborem ; 
ChnmatiM Nec qui chronutticM nobis, hoc tem- 

pSSST Poro. P«t«« 

Resutuat, quales Zeuxis trtiCtaTerat 

olim, 
Hujus qUando magft Telut arte 

nquarit Apellem 
Pictorum Archigraphum, meruitqae 
colorilMis altam 
HO. Nominia »terni famam, toto oibo 
■ooantem. 
Hne quidem ut in tabuliB fallaz, s«d 

grata venustaa, 
Et coropiementum graphidos (mira- 

bile Tisu) 
Pblchra Tocabatur, sed rabdola, laoa 

■ororit: 
Non tamen hoc lenodnium, ftteuqae, 
dolusque 
>»k Dedecori fuit unquam ; ill! sod Mm- 
per booori, 
LaudibiM el meritia ; haneergonoafe 
jurabit. 



Lux ▼ariam, Tiyumque dabit, iniU 

lam umbra, oolorem. 
Clno magia adn-rtum est oorpua, In* 

eique propinqnum, 
Clarius eet lumen; nam debilitatnr 



^ p»ndi 



BD. Ctno ma^ii est corpus directum, 
oculisque proptnquum, 
Gottspicitur melius; nam tisos he- 
bescit eundo. 



Ergo in corporibus, qu« visa ad- 
"[^ versa, rotundis, 

Integra sint, eztrema abscedant per- 

dita signis 
Coofusis, non prscipiti labanturin 

urobram 
US. Olara gradu, nec adumbraU in dara 

alta tepenid 
Prorumpant ; sed erit sensim bine at- 

que inde meatus 
Lueis el umlMarum ; capitisque untos 

ad instar, 
Totum opus, ex multis quamquam 

sit partibus, unus 
Lominis umbrarumque globus tan- 

tummodo fiet, 



of those ancients. Neither \m th«re O*- 
any man who is aUe to restore * the 
chromatic part, or colouring, or Co 
renew it to that pomt of exoeUencj 
to which it had been carried by 
Zeuxis ; who bj this part, which is 
so charming, so magical, and which 
so admirably deceives the sight, made 
himself equal to the great Apelles, 
that prince of painters ; and deaenred 
that height of reputation, which hm 
still possesses in the world. 

And as this part, which we maj 
call the utmost perfection of paintings 
is a deceiving beauty, but wilhal 
soothing and pleasing; so she has 
been accused of procuring lorers fiir 
* her sister, and artfully engaging as 
to admire her. But so Uttle have 
this prostitution, these false cokNirs, 
and this deceit, dishonoured paint- j 
ing, that, on the contrary, they have 
only served to set forth her praise, 
and to make her merit farther known ; 
and therefore it will be profitahle to 
us, to have a more clear understand- 
ing of what we call colouring. 

* The light produces all kinds of 
colours, and the shsdow gives as 
none. The more a body is nearer 
to the eyes, and the more directly it 
is opposed to them, the more it is 
enlightened : Because the light lan- 
guishes and lessens, the farther it 
removes from its proper source. 

The nearer the object is to the i 
eyes, and the more directly it is ofH 
posed to them, the better it is seen { 
because the sight is weakened by 
distance. 

It is therefore necessary, **thatTiM 
those parts of round bodies which are J^ 
seen directly opposite to the specUtor, Ufte 
should have the light entire ;" and *^*^ 
that the extremities turn, in losing 
themselves insensibly and confusedly, 
without precipitating the light all oa 
the sudden into the shadow, or the «« 
shadow into the light. But the pas- 
sage of one into the other must be 
common and imperceptible, that is, 
by degrees of lights into shadows, 
and of shadows into lights. And it 
is in conformity to these principles, 
that you ought to trest a whole group 
of figures, though it be composed of 
several parts, in the same manner as 



•rtha 
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MO. SWe duM, Tel tret ad •ammam, ubi 

grand iiM esaet 
DiTuum pegma in partM statione 

remotaa. 
Siatque ita diacreti inter te, ratiooe 

colorunii 
Lnminia, umbrarumquei antroraum 

ut corpora clara 
Obscura arobrarum requiea spee- 

tanda relinquat ; 
V* Claroque exiliant ombrata atqoe as- 

peracampo. 



Ac velati in apecalis conveiifl, 
eminet ante 
Aaperior reips& yigor, et vis aucta 

colorum 
Partibus adversis; nu4{ia et faga 

nipta retrortum 
IHorum est (ut vita mintia Tergenti- 
bu8 oris) 
*0' Corporibus dabimua formas hoc 
more rotundaa. 
Mente modoque igitur plaatea, et 

pictor, eodem 
Diapoeitum tractabit opaa: qua 

aculptor in orbem 
Atterit, hee rupto procul abace- 
dente colore 
VS. Asaequitur pictor, iugientiaque ilia 
retroraum 
Jam signata minika confusa coloribua 

aurert : 
Anteriora quidem direct^ adveraa, 

colore 
Integra Tivaci, aummo com lomine 

et umbra 
Antronnim diatincta refert, velat aa- 

pera visu. 
Sioque auper planom inducit leucoraa 
oolorea. 
SBO. Hoa velut ex ips& naturft immotua 
eodem 
Intoiii circum atatuaa daret inde ro- 
ZXXn. tundaa. 

22J^ Dema figurarum aolidia qua cor- 

opam 9am pora formia 

{^■••^^^•SabdiU aunt tactu, non tranalucent, 
aedopaca 
In tranalucendi apacio nt auper aera, 
nubea, 
m. Lympida atagna undarom, et inania 
catera debent 
Afperiora illia prope drcwnatanti- 
boaeaae; 



you would do a aingle head: "or if M 
the wideneaa of the apace, or large- 
nesa of the oompositioo, requirea 
that you should have two groups or 
three, (which ahould be the moat,) 
let the lights and shadows be ao dia- 
creetly managed, that light bodiea 
may have a aufficient maaa or breadth 
of ahadow to auatain them, and that 
dark bodies may hate a audden li^ht Ml. 
behind to detach them from the 
ground. 

*'A8 in a convex mirror, the 
collected raya strike stronger and 
brighter in the middle than upon the 
natural object, and the vivacity of 
the coloura is increased in the parts 
full in your eight ; while the goinga 
off are more and more broken and 
fiuot aa they approach to the extrem- 
itiea, in the aame manner bodiea are M» 
to he raised and rounded.'* 

Thua the painter and the aeolptor 
are to work with one and the aame 
intention, and with one and the aame 
conduct. For what the aeolptor 
atrikea off, and makes round with hia 
tool, the painter performs with his 
pencil, caating behind that which he M». 
makes less visible, by the dimunilion 
and breaking of his colours : "That 
which is foremost and nearest to the 
eye, must be so distinctly expressed, 
as to be sharp, or almost cutting to 
the aight. Thua ahall the colours be 
diaposed upon a plane, which from a 
proper place and diatance will seem wo* 
so natural and round, aa to make the 
figurea appear so many atatoea. XXXH 

"Solid bodiea aubject to theg^'J;;^*^ 
touch, are not to be painted transpar- light 
ent ; and even when such bodies are r«««*« 
placed upon tranaparent grounds, aa 
upon ckroda, waters, air, and the like 
vacoitiea, they must be preserved 
opaque,t that their aotidity be not 
deatroyed among those light, aerial, M6. 
transparent species ; and most there- 
fore be expressed sharper and rougher 
than what ia next to them, more dia- 

t The French translator here, as wen 
as Mr. Drfden, Is anintelitfflble ; which 
happened by their mistaking the mean- 
ing or the word opaca, which Is not put 
for dorJ^ hut opaque In opposition to 
trmupartni; for a white garment amj 
be fltpofiM, *c 
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Ut distinela iM|if firmo cum Iubum 

et ambim, 
fit (Ftvioriba* ut MHtontacoloribw, 



Aerita ■peeiea 
opaca: 
uo* Sad ooDtra, proeul 
oda, deona 
Corporibui kviora ; uti inifaM, aei^ 
xxxni* 01 iiadv. 

MtohT.^ Non potenmt diTana iocia duo 
in ubaiam lumuia eidooi 

aquaiia. ]^ i^balA paria admitti, aut «|iiaUa 
pingi: 
Miyiia at in nediam lumen oadst 

oaqne labellam 
Lfttina infusum, primif qoa. annma. 
figuria 
8U. Baa agitur^cirenaqua ana mama* 
tnrenndo: 
Utque itt-prograaaa: jubar attaBoatar 

aborta 
SoUa, ad ooeaaaatpanlatiBt at ca«at 



Sie taholia Itiomi, tota in 
eolorum, 
»• Pljnokfbnia,! 



Mbjaa at in atatnia, par ooaipita. 



I habant parteawpana, Bian* 

inftriorea; 
Idem eric in tabulia : majorqna nee 

nmbra, rel ater 
Mbnbra figuranun intrabit color, at* 
que aecabit; 
*^ Corpora aed ciroiim umbra, caria la^ 

titabit oberrana : 
Atqud ita qweretur lux opportuna 

figuria, 
Utlate infuaum lumen lata, umbra^ 

aequatur. 
Undo, nee immeritb, fcrtur Titiaana 

ubique 
Lnoia et umbramm Normam appel^ 



XXTIT^ Pvum album eate poteat propiua- 
Album n ii' que magiaque remotnm : 
C'^* Cum ntitro anteveait propitia ; fiigit 

abaque remotura. 
Pururo aulem nigrum antrorsum ve- 

nit usque propinquum. 

Lux fbcata mo tingit, miacetqoe 



Corpora, sioqoe auo, per quern In 
fundiuir, aer. 



tlnot I7 a firm ligbt and aluMloaPv 
and witb more solid and auhalantiaJ 
oolouijt; tbat, on tbe oootraij, tb» tu. 
smootber and noore transparent mar 
be thrown off to a &rdier distanoa.** zxznL 
We are never to admit two equal Tk*& tfe«e 
ligbta in the aama pioture, but iho ^^ fj ** 
greater light must strike forcibly osi iii^M>iaa 
tboi middle; and there extend ila'^***' 
greatest deamesa on tboae placea of 
the picture, where the prindpal fi(^ 
ures of it are, and where the atrangth UB, 
of the action is performed ; dfanm- 
iabing by degrees as it oomea nearar 
and nearer to the bordera : and altar 
the same manner that the Uf|tt of 
the aun languishes insensibly, in ila 
apreading from the east, (torn wbeaea 
ithegins, towards the west, where it 
decays and Tanisbes ; so the ligfat of 
the picture being distributed over all 
the cdoura, will become less aeoaible n^ 
the fitrther it ia removed from ita 
original 

Tbe experience of this ia evidflnt 
in those statues which we see aet up 
ia the midst of public piacea, iiliuaa 
upper parts are more enlightened 
than the lower; and therelore yon 
are to imitate them in the dlatnbo- 
tion of your ligjita. 

Avoid strong shadows on the mid- 
dle of the limbs, lest the great quaa» 
tity of black which composea thoae 
ahadows should seem to enter into 
them, and to cut them : rather take ai. 
care to place those shadowinfs round 
about them, thereby to heighten the 
parts; and take such advantageona 
lights, that after great lighU gr«at 
shadows may succeed. And there- 
fore Titian said, with reason, that be 
knew no better rule (or tbe distribu- 
tion of the lights and shadows, than 
his observations drawn from a * bunch 
of grapea. 

♦ Pure, or unmixed white, either M*^ 
draws an object nearer, or carriea it or ^3Sv 
off to a farther distance ; it drawa it' "**fc *i 
nearer with black, and throwa it 
backward without it. * But as for 
pure black, there is nothing which 
brings the object nearer to the sight. 
The light being altered by aono 
colour, never fails to communicata 
somewhat of tbat colour to the bodlea* 
on which it strikes ; and the aama 
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mrmjm^ Gkvpora jqimUi noHMf cBMnniHi* 
Cg ii — w aoaqiMColoiM 

"***^ Ezeipiwit, propriaBMiat aliii rtdioMi ooloiir whieh it oppotito to them 



^XXXFI. 

£*;«** Phiribof. n MUb Uquida sub luce 
propimiuiay 
FartieipM, miztiMqiw mbmiI doott 

eiMcdonf. 
Hue Nornam Ycatli pielorM tUb 
Mquuti, 
M. (dm fint •Btiqub oocrupdo dicta 



Oiua pkwM op»n ia ■afMponAn 

figunui; 
N^ ooajuocta nmil fmrnmm iniini- 

oa-oolorani- 
OoagwiM ftman implifitMii, tt 



Mem b r a daret 

qaamque figaram 

Mi. Affiai, aut uoo tandkm veatira colore, 

SmtaoUti; variaado tenia tnnjeai^ 

qoe togamque 
Cari>aaeoeqae aiinie^ tel aoHomn in 

lomine et umbra 
Ceniieaieeircam reboe eodaado co- 
ZSXTIL ieren* 

^ ^ y* QAVt minue eat apedi aerii« ant 
qu4 porior aer, 
m. Gnaeia magla dietineta patent, ape* 



dniqoe magia denraa aebolie, ant 



Ampiwn inter fuerii apathnn porre^ 

toe, ia anrae 
CooAindet reram apeeiee, et perdeC 




m. laeertiai 
idqoe 
More relatifo, ut nmura 




CMiifn; CoatifttainlflraecoaaatjaeddM- 
^^'^isD •ite.diatent, 

' Diatabuatqoe tasM grain, et db- 
crimioe panro. 



effect ia peribrmed by the medium of 
air, through which it paaaes. 

The bodiee which are doae tn- "g W r, 
gether receive from each other that Tkartjy 
ia oppoeite to them;^;^^'** 
and reflect on each other that which 
ia naturallj and properly theii own. jw^n. 

It ia alio oonaonant to reaaon, thatUniMar 
the greateit part of thoee bodiea^**""^ 
which are under a light, which u 
extended, and distributed equally 
through all, ahould participate of 
each other'a ooloura. The Venetian 
aohool having a great regard tor that 
maxim, (which the andenu called 
the breaking of ookNirs,) in-thequai^ til. 
tity of figures with which they fill 
their picturea, have alwaya endeav 
oured the union of ooloura ; lor (ear, 
that, being too different, tliey shouU 
oome to encumber the sight : *< tbeie- 
Ibve thsy painted each fi^ira with one Ml. 
colour, or with coloursof near aflia- 
iiy, though the habit were of differ- 
ent kinds, distinguishing the upper 
garment from the under, or lK>m the 
k>oee and flowing mantle, by the tinta, 
or degreee, hannonising and uniting 
the ookwra, with whatever was next 
to them." 

The less aerial space which theie m. 

is betwixt us and the object, and the Jj^^^^^^ 
more pure the air ia, hj so much the fi^SaaST 
more the speciee are presenred and*^* 
distinguished ; and, on the comnury, 
the more apace of air there is, and 
the lose pure it is, so much the more 
the object is confused and embroiled, xxzmi 
Thoee oti{|eota which are placed Th« rvisUM 

ibremoet to the new, ought always*'** 

to he more finished than thoee which 
are cast behind ; and ought to hare 
dominion over thoee things which are 
confused and transient. * But let 
thb be done relatively, viz. one thing KS. 
greater and atronger, casting the less 
behind, and rendering it less sensible 

by its opposition. 

Thoee things which are removed or^ 
to a diatant view, though they are 4*''' 
many, yet ought to make but one 
maaa ; as lor example, the leaves on 
the treee, and the biUows in the sea. 

Let not die objects which ought to "jq^ 
be oontigootts be separated; andletorb«te 
thoee which ought to be separatAd, UJAiJl 
be apparently ao to us ; but let thisMdTiSe 
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xu. 
uSSm^ Extrwna eztremu oootrtriajinigera 
fai^aada. noli ; 

Sed medio sint mquo grtda lociata 
oobrif. 
XLn. 
^JJJ'^JJy Corponrai erit tonm mtque color ta- 
riatus ubiqae ; 
diuerat araicitiam retro ; ferusemi- 
cet ante. 



XLiii. Stipremam in tabdis lomen cap- 
tare diet 

Innnus labor artificum; ctkm attin- 
gere tanttm 

Noo pigmenta qaeant: auream 
sed tespere luceml ; 

Sea raodict^m mane albentem; aive 
i^erit actam 

Poethyemem ninibia transfiito lole 
caducam; 
no. Seu nebulis fultam aodpieot, toni- 
truqae mbontem. 



OowLiB * Lwia que locent, Teliiti ciTatalla, 



elreaprax* 



metalla, 



Ligna, oan, et lapidea ; Tilloaa, ot 

▼ellera, pelles, 
Barbae, aqueique oculi, crinea, holo- 

•erica, planus ; 
Et liqaida, at slagnana aqua, reflez- 

eque aub uodia 
IS. Corporea species, et aquia cootar- 

mina caocta, 
Subter ad extremum liqaidd aint pic- 

ta, superque 
Lominibua percuaaa aula, aigniaqae 

repostia. 



XLT. 

CaaoMs Area, vel campus tabul» vagua 
**^'*^* eslo, lerisqae 

Abscedat latua, Uquid^qae bene one- 
tuaamicia 
HD. Tota ex mole coloribua, un& aive 
pateU&; 
Queque cadunt retro in campom, 
confinia campo. 



be done by a small and pleaamg dtf"'^^^ 
ference. ^^K 

* Let two contrary aztremitiaa Ommv 
never touch each other, either in col- i^baMsl^ 
cor or in light; bat let tbare alwajv*^ 

be a medium partaking both of the 

one and of the other. ^^j. 

Let the bodiea eveiywhare bo of OHwteir 
dilTerent tinta and coloura ; that thooe ^!^*^^ 
which are behind may be tied io 
friendabip together; and that thoao 
which are forenoat may bo stroiif 
and lively. 

* It ia laboor in vain to paint a '^•n 
high^nooo, or mid-day light, in ycnrrudum 
picture ; becanae we have no coloars^ *^ 
which can aufficiently express it : bat 

it ia better counael to choos e a 
weaker light ; such as is diat of the 
evening, with which the Balds are 
gilded by the sun; or a morning Hght, 
whose whiteness is allayed ; or dint 
which appears after a shower of rain^ 
which the son gives us through the 
breaking of a doud ; or during thoi^ gj^ 
der, when the clouds hide him 6noin 
our view, and make the light of a. 
fiery colour. ^^^ 

Smooth bodies, such as crystals, Of mi^ 
polished metals, wood, bones, and JJjgJJ"^ 
stones; those which are covered pnllSed 
with hair^ as skina, the beard, or the i**^ 
hair of the head ; aa alao ieathera, 
aiUu, and the 9y9Bf which are of a 
watery nature ; and those which are 
liquid, aa waters, and those corpo- ««. 
real apeciea, which we aee reflected 
by them ; and in fine, all that which 
touchea them, or ia near them, ought 
to be " carefiiUy painted flat, in flow- 
ing colours; then touched up with 
aprightly lights, and the true linea of 
the drawing restored, which were k»t, 
or confused, in working the colours 
together. 

* Let the field, or ground of theTtei»id«r 
picture, be pleasant, free, transient, Sr'"!?'^, 
light, and well united with colours, '^ 
whidi are of a friendly nature to 

each other : and of such a mixCkire, ggQ. 
as there may be something in it of 
every colour that composes your work, 
as it were the contents of your pa- 
lette. " And let those bodiea that 
are back in the ground be pamted 
with colours allied to those of the 
ground itself.*' 
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cSHk' Vi^i^lo" •■to oolo'i ">i"Mo non pdli- 

dM, Boau. dusalbo; 

jy P*^ Adferaiique locia ingeitiii pliirimus 



Sodlent6r|Mrc^a« datm Terg«nti- 
bui ong. 



XLVU. 
Uain. 



XLvin. 

Esnupa* 

UlUaUU« 
buU. 

ZLIX. 

■fMMlttB 
ptctonia 



Cuocta Itboro «iiniil coMiit,T«lat 
mnbrft in e&dem. 



Totafit Ubok ex imi depicta p§Mk. 



L. 
DlaldUf- 
gam, vtl ia 



Multa ex naturft ■poealaai pne- 
ciara docebit ; 
doaqoe procul aero ipatiig speetin- 
tur inamplis. 

Dimidia efligiei, qua tola, Tel ia- 

tegra plures 
Ante alias posita ad locem, ftat 

prozima visa, 
Etiatis spectanda loeii^ ocoUeqiie 

remota, 
T^imitiU umbranmHjae grada sit pie* 

ta supremo. 

PartibuB in minimis imitatio jnsta 

juvabit 
Effigiem, ahemas refereado tempore 

eodem 
. Coosiroiles partes ; com lumtnis at- 

que coioris 
Gompositis, jnstisqne tonis; tone 

partalabore 
Si iacili et Tegeto micat ardeos, nva 

▼idetor. 



Igitdb- ybt looo 



tenai* ptngaatnr, 

JoDeta colore, gradnqiie; proeol 
9MB piday Arad 



* Let your coloiirs be lively, and ^f ^'?* 
yet not look (according to thecUj^coW^ 
painters' proverb) as if they had been ^*"- 
rubbed or sprinkled with meal ; that 

is to say, let them not be pale. 

* Let the parts which are nearest 
to us, and most raised, be strongly 
coloured, and as it were sparkling ; 
and let those parts which are more 
remote from sight, and towards the 
borders, be more faintly touched. 

* Let there be so much harmony, m. 

or consent, in the masees of the pio- o/[j2I!ri. 
ture, that ail the shadowings may ap- 
pear as if they were but one. xrrni 

"Let the whole picture be of one •£'piettt^ 
piece, as if it were painted from one J,^ ^ *" 



♦ The looking-glass wiU instruct ^^iJ;^. 
you in many beauties, which you may cIm* tiw 
obsenre from nature; so will alsofJJJ'JJ^iBv 
those objects which are seen in an 
erening in a large prospect. 

If there be a half figure, or a whole ^-z 
one, to be set before the other fig- art. or a 
ores, and placed nearer to the view, Jjjjjj JJf 
and next the light; or if it is to betn. 
painted in a great place, though at a *"* 
distance from the eye ; be sure on 
th ese occasions not to be sparing of 
great lights, the most lively colours, 
nor the strongest shadows. 

* As for a portrait, or pictures by ^ pJ[;Si^ 
the life, you are to work precisely 

after nature, and to express what she 
■hows you, working at the same time 
on those paru which are resembling ^^^ 
to each other : as for example, the 
eyes, the cheeks, the nostrils, and the 
lips ; so that you are to touch the one, 
as soon as you hare given a stroke 
of the pencil to the other, lest the ia< 
terruption of time cause you to lose 
the klea of one part, which nature 
has produced to resemble the other ; 
and thus imitating feature for feature, 
with a just and harmonious composi- 
tion of the lights and shadows, and 
of the colours ; and giving to the pic- 
ture that liveliness, which the free- 
dom and force of the pencil make ap- 
pear, it may seem, the living hand 
of nature. ^^ 

The works which are painted to Tk«j4M« if 
be seen near, in little or narrow **• **•*■*•• 
places, must be very tender and well 
nnited with tints and coloura ; ** let 
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LTn. 



*io. 9int «t in nquBli Ttfiatm c«l«ve, to- 

BOqiM. 

Orwidia figM voliwt ■|mcia uipla, 
faroiqae eotorM. 

LuminA lata, unetaa aiimil oadiqua 
****Li7. copolet umbrai 

Oumuu^ fixtremiM labor. In CalHilaa cbaiia- 

lumiBii iod Um^trim 

Inquotabu- •aiCOOSirw 

fat «t expo, sifiierit lux panra, oolor dariatl- 
mii^Mto: 
^- Viyiditt at contra, obKumaqM, in 
kHBioe ap«rtow 



525^. OoB vaeufa dirisa carw, ^itare 



Trita, minula, fimul que noD tCi- 

patadehiseunt; 
Bariwra, ertida oeolU, rugfti fueata 

ooloruni, 
LvBiinis umbrarumqiie tonb aqoa* 

lia cttnela ; 
^^ F«Bda, eruMttta, eruoee, obMOona, 

iograta, chimeras, 
Sofdidaque et tniaora, et wtA acuta, 

▼el aepera tactu ; 
doequedabunt (ornHe, temerfteoo" 

gesu, niinam, 
Impticitaa aliii coaluadeBt mixtM|Ba 

partes. 

^^ Dmnque fiigis vitiosa, cave in 

eonlraria labt 
4is> Damnanali; vitiom extremis nam 
temper iDhnret. 
Pdchra gradu summo, graphidos 
stabilHa retustm 
Nobiltbus signis^ suntgrandia, dia- 

siia, pura, * 
Tersa, relut minimd coaTusa, labore 

Partibus ex magnb pancuque eflicta, 
eolorum 
t». Oorporibus distincta leris, sed sem- 
per amiek. 



fiSTSta. ^«» *»«>« «»P*'» «^ ^cU jam ibr- 

feur habere 
Dimidiuro; picturam ita nil, sub 

limine prime 
Ingrediens^ puer, offeodit damnosius 

arti, 
Qnhm ^ria erromm genera, igno* 

rante magittro, 



plclort. 



LVll. 
El«|Mitlaiii 



those which afs to bo Men it m (li»- ^>^ 
tance, be varied with fiercer eolouis 
and stronger tints. 

**Ver]r large figures moat have 
room eooagh, and strong, or rather 
fierce colouring." luL 

♦ You are to "take the utnaoet' 
care, that broad lights may be joined 
to a like breadth of shadow a." i^i^^ 

If the picture be set in a place WkM ifiii 
which receives but little liffat, l^Si^*^ 
colours must be veiy dasr ; as, on 
the contrary, Tory brown, if the 4ift> 
place be strongly enlightened, or in 
the open air. 

Remember to avoid objects which 
are full of hollows, broken in pieces, ^^ 
little, and which are separated, or inJ^JJJJJJ 
paraels; shun also those thin^ 
which are barbarous, shocking to the 
ejre, and party-coloured, and wfai<3i 
are all of an equal force of light and 
shadow ; as also all things which are ^^ 
Obscene, impudent, filthy, unseemly, 
cruel, ftntasiical, poor, and wretched; 
and those things which are sharp to 
the feeling ; in short, all things which 
corrupt their natural Ibrms, by a 
confusion of their parts whidi am 
entangled in eadi other: ** For the 
eyes hare a horror fbr these thing*, 
which the hands will not condescend 
fo touch.'* tun. 

But while you endeavour toaaoid JJ*iJ*f 
one vice, be cautious lest you fiSit^Jm. ^ 
into another ; for " extremes are si- *^ 
ways vicious." ^^^ 

Those things which are beautiful tim i^a af 
in the utmost degree of perfection, JjJJJ]^*** 
according to the axiom of ancient 
painters, * ought to have somewhat 
of greatness in them, and their out- 
lines to be noble ; they must be dis- 
entangled, pure, and without altera- 
tion, clean, and knit together ; com- 
posed of great parts, yet those but 
few in number. In fine, distin- 
guished by bokl colours ; but of such 
as are related and friendly to each «». 
other. And as it is a common say- f^^j^ 
ing, tliat '< he who has bei^im well, 
has already performed half his work ;'* 
* so there is notliing more pemicioip 
to a yoetfa who-ie yet hiilie d e m ewta 
of painting, than to engage 4iimaelf 
under tho d spa ipM nn efan ignomat 
'Ills laaia by 



LTin. 
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fl)griib l e rt WM i — as Infiaiu -Mnbw «f viauk«, of 

which hu wretched wwkt are full, Mk 




poieoa which infoets him through all 

Let him who ie yet bat abeffaBer, 
ot amke aoMMh iuete to fliodj after 



nota 

natnrs every thing which be tateodi 
toiaaiiate, ae Ml in theaeaa time to 
leara proportioM, the cmuModoo of 
the joiota, and their eudioee: aad 
iaD.^NiMrerit, impectia, doeto evolreola let him first ha?e well eonuniaed the m. 



exMlleat erigioak, and have dioa- 
Anht^ ; dideeeqw dotoa pw i M i oughJy itudied all the pWaeiof de- 
airitartii. ceptiMMorhb «rt; which he ombI 

ri i Hu e muM ame aealea<|iiaia foaa be rather taught bj a knowing auw- 
■dooabitur MM. ter,thanby praedee; aadby iHiuf 

him perform, without being ee ni e nt e d 
LIX. oBhf 10 hear him apeak. 1^,3^^ 

^;^^, -awM<»viam qaBeornqM JmuC; * Search whatMover ia aiding to Art m^ u 
tori, aof]^ fiigaqoaqiDe rapnjaanl your art, and convenient ; and avoid "'jty^. 

twaru. ' those things which are repugnant w. 



LX. "*"• LX. 

OniMf^ -Osroera divenm MtWM loBcta * Bodiea of divers natures, whkh x>i;writj 

-ri?i pbosbunt; «e aggrouped (or combined) to-*"*^ 

jMrtoCKa- Sie ea ^ laciU caatiMpla kbera gMher, are agreeable and pleasant to 

{jifriitim 'videMar; tb* ngbt; *as also those things 

sMdMiar. JBthereua quippa igniaiMalalipii^ which seem to be slightly touched, 

imattlis; aisd p ei^ w me d with -ease; hw ai i s w 

liailtedia veraata, amin asUranda tbey are ever full of spirit, and ap- 



psarriorbe aaianled wiih-a kiad df 
Amfam la hu si |u e cpeiis giala aio celestial fire. But weareaetabb 



tO'ismpassttiBsi tkiafswitfafaBiUif, 
BinimadeiBde aril tta^aUdlafftia till we have for a long time waigM 

theaaia oar judgmsat, and thorougblf 
eoasidered them: by this aMaaa the 
paiatarakail be aaabiad loesaosri 
the pahia aad atndy wUab hi* art 
aad wasfc havB>oost Wai, uadar m 
pleMing sort of deceit; farll»jyaaft- 
eat aaaret lahish b ■isags tnait, mm 
hide it fifom the discovisiy af spacta 
ton. 

Never give the least laadbwiih ««. 
mr psaaii, ii&yoahafawaaanni.TiMri2!iMi 
■ed yow desip, and have aattled ■«■*>• ^ 
your outlines ; * nor till yon have and iSrwpf 
' a aailsat y«"- ^^ 



Lxf^ 


Keowoa iadaeaa tMhs 


Pif- 


InlSU 


' maatacolenMi, 






Bipaaal qohm algna ^i atibillla 


gajM— 


nltnannt 

_ ".III ■!■■■•, 








tan. 


fotarl. 




ChtiMab 


Prmvaleat nsam iHiaai, 


V» 



of yoor work. ,^^„ 

, __ *-tat Iha-afe ka aaiisfiad ia tkaTbiZ» 

oOeit arU ^ P^«». •▼« Hi-^ «^ *«»▼• STtJi!*'* 

pieum; iaqae aoalki tMM»> «> other reasons, which beget difB- 

coliiea in your art, which of itself 

suffers nons { aad let the com..asB 

be rather in your eyes, than m yoor 
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LZIIL **•"• 



▼dfL 



♦I V di t ywiel f bydwe ii iMi l irf^ _.^__ 
tiMkBowing; Mid do not amifuiily amiIm^ 
dWiiB to Imtb tito opiaioB of •fvry SU!f^ 



JndiBii, prolMaqtia nMa 



flD. U 

Lbbori. 
NoB&eiUt UUMB adowtH 

nUvulfi 
Diota, \mvB iMtabis opoi, 



,•»« 



Naaqoi puto ma iptrat biM i^tfM 

Moltivaca d« pkK we«aibi,Me 
phottoDi. 



LZIT. 



OoBfMoptrtiB praprioMlMtw 



(PnUM adto ribi Ibm ptfMii 
Pradant impnatti picto n ywWn 



Utdata qam mioool 

qMMgattf. 
^fwitibof uii|O0 mil 

npor, aiqae vwKii 
' Floribot* inwuto n fiwdoy pnMooa 

mbaiun 
Tmnpore, qwwoulini ?ioltiilai at if- 



SieminqaainyiuiiiioquB mnteitorte 

labora, 
Et pieu iiiTito genio^ nmqaui ifla 



LXT. 

ueoM^M^ V«t» Mptr meditodo, 
improbut adiiu 
^Mb Nac ti ffM fB obnuidat 



LXVl. 

Matuilnam 

UbSup. Optima noitrociiBi pan matntba 
taa. diarun^ 



tbairovm prododiaoSt 
aadaaiMBia eapaUa of indgiBg in 
hia owBoaoaa. *Bat if yoa hav« 
DO InowiBf firiand to aanat j«i vidi 
hia adfiea, yet langUi of tiaaa wiS «i 
natar &il; It ia bat lattiu aom» 
waaln paaa ovar joor haaa« or aft 
kaak aooM daja, widwut lookiag om 
joor work; and tbal intotadaaiOB 
wil ikitfalbUjr diMOtar to j«i tiM 
fiudla and baandaa. Tat adbr aoft 
joaraalf to ba oarriad awaj bflhm 
ophaioBM of tba Yvlfar, wbo ' 
apaalL without kaowledfa; » 
gifo ap youtaalf altogathar to I 



whidi yoa 
haaa arind 



r ofara f»* 

lifht^' to' ehaafo thaft 

ida: lor bo who 



haTo 



aalf with tba aaip^ hopo of daaa r p 
ing tho praiae of tho 001 
(^^loaa opWMOBa aro 
and cfaangaabla,) dooabot i 
ael^ and p U aaia do omd. 

SioDa areiT pabter paiota hiawair «^_ 
iDhia owD woika, (ao oaieb ia na^ mSSz ' 
tnra aooualoaiad to prodtieaharoaraFMMK 
likaoaaa,) it ii adTaniagaona to hiaa 
to know himaalf, ** to the aad that 
ha uaj onltiTato thoao talenta wUck 
make hia geniiM, and oot mprafitably 
loae hif time, in aodoavooring to 
gain that wludi aha has reiiued liim. 
Aa neither fruite have the taste, nor ^^u 
flowera the beau tj wliich is natural 
to them, when thej are transplanted 
into an unkindly oc' foreign aoil, and 
are forced to bear before their aeaaoa, 
by an artificial heat ; ao it ia in vaia 
for the pamter to sweat orer hia 
works, in spite of nature and of go> • 
nius ; for without them it ia impoasi* 
ble for him to succeed. UCT» 

* While you meditate on thaaa g jnggi ^r 
truths, and obaenre them diUgaatly, £78^10% 
by making a a c easa r y reflectiooa 0B?y>|* 
them, let the labour of the baod ao-«i««i. 
company the atudy of the brain; let 

the former aecond and support tba 
latter; yet without blunting the 
sharpness of your genius, and abating 4M. 
of its Tigour by too much assiduity. I.XTI. 

* The morning iM the best and Th« mmwiag 
moat proper part of the day for your SrvjSk'* 
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a5t 



Difficifi bane igitur podorem im- 
Dende labori. 

LXTIT. 

S!»Sjiauui*' NulU diei abeat, qam Unea ducta 
Afl^tas in- Perque rias, mlUu bominum, moCua- 

«|«rtraU qu^ DOtalNS 

410. Libertate sua propnoa, poaitaiqae 

figurat 
Ex MM facilM, at inobtenratug, 
LXix. habebis. 

^2^,2^^^ Mox quodcamqae man, terrii, etm 

aere pulchrum 
Coorigerii, ebartia propera mandare 

paraui, 
Dum prosMM aniaio ipeciea tibifeiw 

▼et hianti. 
m. Non epulis nioaia indulget pictura, 

meroqua 
Parcii : amicorom nisi cam ■ermone 

benigno . 
Ezhaustam reparet oientem recreata ; 

■ed iode 
Lilibui^ at caris, in coolebe libra 

rira, 
SeoeMos, proeul b turba, strepituque 

remotofli 
«P. yillanim, raritqua beata tilantia 

querit. 
Mamque reooUecto, totft ineambenta 

Minenr&, 
Ingeniot rerum ■peciaa prmentior 

ex tat; 
Gommodiutque operia oompagem ai»- 



Infami tibi non potior ait aTira 
pecalt 
. Cora, auriqua famet, modicft quam 
wrte beato, 
Nominit eterni, et laudii pruritoi 

babenda, 
OondigfMB pulchroram oporom mer- 
codit in «vum. 



Indiehim, docile iogeniaiDi cor no- 

bila^Moa 
▼01. n.— *4 



basineaa; employ it tiierefore in the 
■tudy and exeicise of ihoM thingf 
which require ihe greatest pains and 
applicaiioo. lxvii. 

♦ Lot no day pass over you with- Eteir daf 
out.Une. *•""- 

ObMrve as you walk ihe streets, J;f ^'"* 
the airs of heads; the natural pos- .lana'Siiich 
lures and expressions; which are »^IJj*™J„^ 
ways die mcjst free, the len they Mem 4T0. 
to be obMrved. lxiX. 

'*' Be ready to pot into your table- Of ubto- 
book (which you must always carry ****■' 
about you) whatsoever you judge 
worthy of it ; whether it be upoc 
the earthy or in the air, or upon the 
waters, while the species of them is 
yet fresh in your imagination. 

* Wine and good cheer are no <A> 
great friends to painting ; they Mrve 
only to recreate the mind, when it is 
oppressed and spent with labour; 
then indeed it is proper to renew 
your vigour by the conversatioa of 
your friends. Neither is a true 
painter naturally pleased witlythe ^ 
tigue of business, and particularly of 
the law, but delights in the liberty 
which belongs to the bachelor's e»- 
Ute. * Painting naturally with- 
draws from noise and tumult, and 
pleases itMlf in the enjoyment of a 
country retirement ; becauM silence 4n* 
and solitude set an edge upon the 
genius, and cause a greater applica* 
tioo to work and study; aod also 
serve to produce the ideas, which, 

so conceived, will be always present 
in the mind, even to the finishing of 
the work ; the wholeoompass of which 
the painter can at that time more 
oommodiously form to hisoMlf, than 
at any other. 

* Let not the covetous design of 
growing rich, induce yoa to ruin 
your reputation, but rather satisfy IM. 
yourself with a moderate fortune ; 
and let your thoughu be wholly taken 

op with acquiring to yourself a glo- 
' rious name, which can never pensh, 
but with the world ; and make that 
the recompeuM of yoor worthy la- 
bours. 

* The qualities requisite to fona 
an excellent painter, are a true dia- 
ceming judgment, a mind which is 
docible, a noble heart, and a sublime 
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SuUimM, firmum corpua, floreaM|iie 
juventa 
, Commoda rea, labor, artii amoTi doo- 
tuaquo magiiter. 



£t qaameainqae volefl oocasio por- 

rigtt ansam, 
Ni geoios qiiidam adfaarit, ajduaqaa 

bonignum, 
Dodbus his taoriB, nee adhoe an 

taataparatur. 



DiitetabinfeniolongiiiMBaa. Op- 
tima d<xtis 
. Ctrnteoxar, qw panra anmn ; ktet 
omoibin error: 

Vitaqoe Uun \oogm brevior noo suP* 
6citartL 

Desinimus nam poeae aeoea, cbm 
acire periti 

Ineipimua,doctanique manum grarat 
sgra eenecUM ; 

Neegelidia fervet juvenilia in artti- 
buB ardor. 



duara agite, O juvenea, pladdo 

quoa nydere natoa 
Padfena atudia alloctant tranquilia 

Minerw; 
Quoaqiie sue Tovet igne, aibiqiio op- 

tavit alumncB ! 
Eja agite, atque animia iDgentcm in- 

gentibufl artem 
Eliercete alacrea, dum atrenua corda 

juventua 
• Viribua extimulat Tegetia, patiena- 

que laborum eat ; 
Dum vacua errorum, nulloque imbota 

aapore 
Pure nitet mena, et renun aitibunda 

novarum, 
PnBaente» haurit apeciea, atque ho- 

midav^nrat. 



aonae of things and ferroiir of aool; 
after which follow, li«^ih of body, 
a convenient ahare of fortune, the «lk 
flower of youth, diligence, an affe^ 
tion Tir the art, and to be bred under 
the discipline of a knowing master. 

And remember, that whalsocvar 
your subject be, whether of yoar own 
choice, or what chance or good Uk^ 
tune shall put into your hand, if yoa 
have not that genius or natural in- 
clination, which your art requires, yoa 
shall never arrive to perfection in i^ 
even with all those great advantages 
which I have mentioned. For tbn 
wit and the manual operation are 
thinga vastly distant from each other. 
It is the influence of your stars, and 
the happiness of your genius, to which 
you must be obliged for the greatest 
beauties of your art. 

Nay, even your exceHencieaaome- 
timea will not pasa for such in Chs 
opinion of the learned, but only as 
thiqgs which have less of error inns^ 
them ; for no man aees his own &il- 
ings ; * and life is so short, that it is 
not sufficiem for ao long an art. Our 
atrength faila us in our oU age, when 
we begin to know somewhat; age 
oppresses us by the aame degrees 
that it instructs us , and permits not, 
that our mortal members, which are 
frozen with our years, should retain 
the vigour and spirits of our youth. 

* Take courage therefore, O ye ml 
noble youths! you legitimate off- 
spring of Minerva, who are bom un- 
der the influence of a happy planet, 
and warmed with a celestial fire, 
which attracts you to the love of sci- 
ence ! Exercise, while you are yoimg, 
your whole forces, and employ then* 
with delight in ao art, which requires 
a whole painter. Exercise them, 1 
say, while your boiling youth sup-|g^ 
plies you with strength, and fur^ 
nishes you with quickuess and with 
vigour ; while your mind, yet pure, 
and void of error, has not taken any 
ill habitude to vice ; while yet your 
spirits are inflamed with ihe thirst of 
novelties, and your mind is filled with 
the first species of things which pre- 
sent themselves to a young imagina- 
tion, which it gives in keeping to 
your memory, and which your mem- 
n«7 retains for length of time, be 
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LZX. 

OrdoMsdi- 



In {•ometrali prius arte pvumpftr 
aduiii, 

sio. Signa amiqaa raper Qraionm ad- 
diteiteflimiani; 
Nee mora, nac r«<]ai«a, noctuque 

diuqae laboH, 
Illorum aMmii atqae modo, Tot 

donee ai^endi 
Praiia ab aaaidno (acilea asiueTerit 



Men, abi judidom ameniia^adole* 

▼erit annis, 
, Singula qos celebrant prime ezem- 

plaria classii, 
Romani, Veneti, Parmenaef, atqae 

Booonii 
Partibut in ctmctii pedetenUm, at- 

que ordine recto, 
Ut monitaro raprk eat, Toa eipenduM 

juvabit. 



Hofl apad iartmi Raphael mint* 



. Dncta modo, veneresque habuit qaaa 
nemo deincepa. 
Qaidquid erat forma aehric Booft- 
rota potenter. 



Jidiuaiipueroi 
antrit, 
Aoaiaa reaeravit opea, graphic&qiM 



Que non visa priui, aed tanttkm an* 

diu poetia, 
I, Ante ocdoa apectanda dedit aacraria 

Pboabt: 
dimque ooronatk oompIeTit beOa 

triomphia 
Heronm fertuna potent, eaanaqoe 



Nobiliua reip8ft*aBtiqaa piniiaae Ti- 
decor. 



Clarior ante alioa Corregiita eztitit, 
anpla 
'• Luce Buperfuaa, drcum eoemitibiia 
umbrii, 
Pinfendique modo grandii at trae- 



reaaon of the moiatare wherewith at ^kJ'^uii^ 
thai age the brain abounds. * You or ••uSm 
will do well * to begin with §•<«»- Jjij^ 
try, and after baring made aome pro- 
great in it, * aet yourtelf on deaign* sia. 
ing after the ancient Greekt : * and 
eeaae not day or night from labouri 
till, by your continual practice, yoa 
hare gained an easy habitude of im- 
itating them in their invenlioo, and in 
their manner. * And when after* 
wardt your judgment thall grow 
atroogsr, and come to iu maturity 
with yean, it will be very necetaary 
to tee and examine one after the 
other, and part by part, thoae worlta ML 
which have given so great a reputa- 
tion to the masters of the first form 
in pursuit of that method, which we 
have taught you here above, and ac- 
cording to the rules which we have 
given you ; such are the Romantj the 
Venetians^ the Parmesans, and the 
Bolognese. Amongst those excel* 
lem persons, Raphael had the tal- 
ent of invention for hia share, by Iflk 
which he made as many miradea at 
he made pictures. In which is ob' 
served * a certain grace, which waa 
wholly natural and peculiar to him» 
and which none since him have beeik 
able to appropriate to themselves. 
Michael Angeb possaaaed powea- 
ftiUy the part of design, above aU oth- 
era. * Julio Romano (edocatedT 
from his childhood among the mnaes) 
has opened to us the treasurea ot 
Parnassus; and in the poetry of 
painting has discovered to our eyea 
the moat sacred mysteries of Apollo» §m, 
and all the rarest ornaments which 
that god is capable of communicating 
to those works that he inapirea* 
which we knew not before, but only 
by the recital that the poets naade of 
them. He seems to have painted 
thoae (aroout wara '* in which fbrtoDa 
hat crowned her triumphant heroaa ;** 
and thoae other glorious events which 
she has caused in all ages, even with 
more magnificence and nobleness^ 
than when they were acted in the 



<* The shining eminence of Cor> 
reggio consists in his laying on am- 
ple broa»l lights enconipaaaed with ■§, 
friendly shadowa and in a grand atyla 
of painting, with a deliMcjia tlM 
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Corponu AmicitUunqu*, gndmqiw, 

dolotque colonim, 
GompAgemque ita dispofuit Titi** 

nuf , ul iode 
Dinn appeOatusi magnis ut bonori- 

buiauctttt, 
• FortOMBque boois : qoof tedului 

Htnnibal omnei 
In propriam mantam, atqua modum 

iiiu4 arte cMfit. 



LZXI 

2JJ2^^ HurimuB iade \aboc JkMu 'm^ 
arSmpvfi. taodo juvabit 
efant, Egregias, operamque 7^fpo»: led 
plura docebit 
Ndhara ante oculii preseni; nam 
finaatetauget 
MO. Vim genii, ex ill&que artem ezperi- 
enda complet. 
Malta mperciiio qos CommaUona 



Bbc ego, dnn nenoror rabitora 

▼olubilii eri 
Cuncta Ticei, Tariisqae dim periturm 

rainit, 
VI& Pauca lophismata wm grapbica im* 

mortalibus ausus 
Credere pieriit, Roms meditatoi: 

ad Alpee, 
Dum super insanas molet , inimica- 

qnecastra 
Borbonidam decue et Tindez Lodoi- 

CU8 avomm, 
Fulminat ardenti dextrft, patriasque 

resurgens 
m. Qatticos Akidet premit Hispani ora 

Leonifl. 



management of eoloari.*' And Ti- 
tian anderatood so well the anioa oT 
tbe masiat, and tbe bodies of ool* 
ours, tbe barmony of tbe taota and 
tbe disposition of ibe wbole together, 
that be bas desert those boaoan 
and that wealth which were heaped 
upon him, together with that attri- 
bttte of being simamed the diTine 
painter. The laborious and diligent 
Annibtl Garacci has taken from all fH. 
these great persons already men- 
tioned whatsoever ezeellenciee he 
found in them, and, as it were, con* 
▼erted their nourishment into htii own 
substance. ^^^ 

It IS a great means of profiting K auwyt 
yourself, to copy diUgemly those ex- " 
cellent pieces, aiid tbMe beautiful de- 
signs: but Nature, which ispreeent 
before your eyes, is yet a better mie- 
tress; for she augments tbe force 
and vigour of the genius, and she it 
is from whom art derives her ulti- 
mate perfection, by the means of sure 5i». 
experience. * I pass in silenea 
many things which will be more 
amply treated in the ensuing oooa- 
mentary. 

And now, considering that all 
things are subject to the vicissitudes 
of time, and that they are liable to 
destruction by several ways, I thought 
I might reasonably take the boldness 
'*' to intrust to the muses (those love- 
ly and immortal sisters of painting) 
these few precepts, which I have hm 
made and collected of that art. 

I employed my time in the study ck. 
of this work at Rome, while the glory 
of the Bourbon family, and the just 
avenger of his injured ancestors, the 
victorious Louis XIII. was dariinf 
his thunder on the Alps, and causing 
his enemies to feel the force of his 
unconquerable arras; while he, like 
another Gallic Hercules, bom for 
the benefit and honour of his country, 
was griping the Spanish Geryon by ^^ 
the throat, and at the point of strang- 
ling him. 
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fl.* PAumirauKiPo6tymretwonstaffl,lM. 
It is a received truth, that the arts have a 
certain relation to each other. ** There is no art, 
(said TertuUian, in his Treatise of Idolatry, 
which is not either the fiither, or the near rela- 
tion of another." And Cicero, in his oratioii 
lor Archias the poet, sajs, " That the arts, 
which have respect to human life, have a kind 
of alliance among themselves, and hold each 
other (as we may say) by the hand." Bot 
those aru, which are the nearest related, and 
claim the most ancient kindred with each other, 
are painting and poetry ; and whosoever shall 
thoroughly examine them, will find them so OMich 
ressmbling one another, that he cannot take 
them for less than sisters. 

They both ibUow the same beat, and saffsr 
themselves to be rather carried 'away, than led 
by their secret inclinations, which are so many 
seeds of the Divinity. ** There is a god within 
us, (says Ovid, in the beginning of his sixth 
book De Fattitf there speaking of the poets,) 
who by his agitation warms us." And Suidas 
says, " That the famous sculptor Phidias, and 
Zeoxis that incom p arable painter, were both of 
them transported by the same enthusiasm which 
gavs life to all their works." They both of 
them aim at the same end, which is imiution. 
Both of thsm excite our passions, and we suffer 
ourselves willingly to be deceived, both by tho 
one and by the other : our eyes and souls are so 
fixed to them, that we are ready to persuade 
ourselves, that the painted bodies breathe, and 
that the fictions are truths. Both of them are 

• The nnrnber at the head of every observation 
serves to flud In the text the particular passage on 
which the obesrvation was nads. 



set on fire by the great actions of beross ; aad 
both endeavour to eternise them. Both of 
them, in short, are supported by the strength of 
their imaginatiooi and avail themselves of thosa 
licenses, which ApoUo has equally bestowed o« 
them, and with which their genius has iaspirud 
them. 

•• Plotoflbas atqoe poeds 
aukUibet audemli, semper tult aqua potestss.** 

** Painters and poets, free from servile awe, 
May treat their suUJecti, and their ol^^ecu draw." 

As Horace teUs us in his ** Art of Poetry." 

The advantage which painting possesses 
above poesy is this ; that amongst so great a di- 
versity of languages, she makes herself undeiw 
stood by all the nations of the world ; and that 
she is necessary to all other arts, because of thu 
need which they have of demonstrative figures^ 
which often give more light to the understand* 
ing than the clearest discourses we can make: 

"Sefnlos irritant anlmos demltsa per aurem. 
Q4iam qiam sunt oculls commlssa fldeUbus.** 

" Hearing excites the mind by slow decrees t 
The man Is warmed at once by what he sees.** 

Horace in the same '< Art of Poetry.^ 

« For both those arts, that they might ad- f f • 
vance," kc. Poetry, by its hjmns and an- 
thems ; and Painting, by iu statues, altar-piecei^ 
and bf all thoss decorations which inspire r«« 
spect and reverence for our sacred mysteries^ 
have been serviceable to religion. Gregory ol 
Nice, afler havmg made a long and beautiful 
description of Abraham sacrifidng his son Isaac^ 
says these words : — " I have oflencast my 9ytm 
upon a picture, which represents this movbg 
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object, and could never withdraw them without 
lean. So well did the picture represent the 
thing itjelf, even as if the action were then pass- 
ing before my sight." 
1 24. "So much these divine arts have been 
always honoured," &c. "The greatest 
lords, whole cities, and their magistrates of old, 
(says Pliny, lib. zzxv.) took it for an honour to 
obtain a picture firom the haixls of those great 
■ancient painters." But this honour is much fallen 
late amongst the French nobility : and if you 
will understand the cause of it, Vitruvius will 
tell you, that it comes from their ignorance of 
the charming arts, *' Propter ignorantiam arti$, 
virtuUa obtcuratUurf* (in the Preface to his 
Fifth Book.) Nay more, we shouki see this 
admirable art fall into the last degree of coo- 
tempt, if our mighty monarch, who yiekls in 
nothing to the magnanimity of Alexander the 
Great, had not shown as much love (or painting 
as for valour in the wars : we daily see him en- 
aouraging this noble art, by the considerable 
presents which he makes to his chief painter.* 
And he has also founded an academy for the pro- 
gress and perfectionating of painting, which his 
first minister^ honours with his protection, his 
care, and frequent visits; insomuch that wo 
might shortly see the age of Apelles reviving in 
our country, together with all the beauteous 
arts; if our generous nobility, who folfow 
our incomparable king with so much ardour 
and courage in those dangers to which he ex- 
poses his sacred person, for the greatness and 
glory of his kingdom, would imitate him in that 
wonderful affection which he bears to all who 
are excellent in this kind. Those persons who 
were the most considerable in ancient Greece, 
either for birih or merit, took a most particular 
care, for many ages, to be instructed in the art 
of painting ; following that laudable and profita^ 
ble custom, begun and established by the great 
Alexander, which was to learn how to design. 
And Pliny, who gives testimony to this, in Uie 
tenth chapter of his thirty-fifth book, tells us 
farther, (speaking of Pamphilius, the master of 
Apelles,) " That it was by the authority of Al- 
exander, that, first at S icy on, and afterwards 
through all Greece, the young gentlemen learn- 
ed, before all other things, to design upon tab- 
lets of boxen-wood ; and that the first place, 
among all the liberal arts, was given to paint- 
ing." And that which makes it evident that 
Ihey were very knowing in this art, is the love 
and esteem which they had for painters. De- 
metrius gave high testimonies of this, when he 
l>esieged the city of Rhodes ; for he was pleased 
to employ some part of that time which he owed 
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to the care of his arms, in viaiting Pi nf o g Mw ^ 
who was then drawing the picture of lalyana. 

« This lalysus (says Pliny) hindered Kiif 
Demetrius from taking Rhodes, out of lear last 
he shouki burn the pictures ; and not beinf aUs 
to fire the town on any other side, he was 
pleased rather to spare the painting, than to take 
the victory, which was already in hie heads.* 
Protogenes, at that time, bad his paioting-nMa 
in a garden out of the town, and very near lbs 
camp of the enemies, where he wae daily fia* 
ishing those pieces which he had already b^g«^ 
the noise of soMiers not being capable of i 
rupting his studies. But Demetrius 
him to be brought into his preeenoe, am 
him, what made him so bold as to work ia Ike 
midst of enemies ? he answered the king, *' That 
he understood the war which he made was 
against the Rhodians, and not againet the aria.* 
This obliged Demetrius to appoint him gnardi 
for his security, being infinitely pleased £at ks 
ooidd preserve that hand, which by this OMaw 
he saved from the barbarity and insolence of sel- 
diers. Alexander had no greater pleaaore ikaa 
when he was in the painting-room of Apdei^ 
where he commonly was found. And ikil 
painter once received firom him a senaible lsali> 
mony of love and esteem which that mouai ch 
had for him ; for, having caused him to pakil 
naked (by reason of her admirable beamy) sat 
of his concubines, called Campaspe, who hal 
the greatest share in his affections, and pe icerr » 
ing that Apelles was wounded with the sasae 
&tsl dart of beauty, be made a present of her 
to him. In that age, so great a deference was 
paid to painting, that they, who bad any mas- 
tery in that art, never painted on any thing bat 
wfaAt was portable from one place to another, 
and what could be secured from burning. ** Th^ 
took a particular care (says Pliny, in the plaee 
above cited,) not to paint any thing against a 
wall, which could only belong to one master, 
and muKt always remain in the same place, and 
for that reason could not be removed in case of 
an accidental fire. Men were not suffered to 
keep a picture, as it were in prison, on the walls. 
It dwelt in common in all cities, and the painter 
himself was respected as a common good to al 
the world.'* See this excellent author, and yoa 
shall find, that the tenth chapter of his thirty- 
fifth book is filled with the praises of this art, 
and with the honours which were ascribed to iu 
You will there find, that it was no\ permitted to 
any but those of noble blood to profess it. Fran* 
cis the First (as Vasari tells us) was in loss 
with painting to that degree, that he allured out 
of Italy sU the best masters, that this art might 
flourish in his own kingdom ; and amongst olh* 
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«n Leonardo <U Vioci, who, after having con- 
tinued for some time in France, died at Fon- 
tainbleau in the arms of that great king, who 
could not behold his death without shedding 
tears over him. Charles the Fifih has adorned 
Spain with the noblest pictures which are now 
remaining in the world. Ridolphi, in his Life 
of Titian, says, " That emperor one day took 
up a pencil which fell from the hand of tliat ait- 
ist, who was then drawing his picture ; and upon 
the compliment which Titian made him on this 
occasion, he said theie words : — ' Titian has 
deserved to be served by Cesar.* " And in the 
same Life it i* remarkable, " That the emperor 
wlued himself not so much in subjecting king- 
doms and proviuces, as that he had been thrice 
made immortal by the hand of Titian.** If you 
will but take the pains to read this famous Life 
in Ridolphi, you will there see the relation of 
all those honours which he received from 
Charles the Fifih. It would take up too much 
time here to recount all the particulars ; I will 
only observe, that the greatest lords who com- 
posed the court of that emperor, not being ablo 
to refrain from some marks of jealousy, upon 
the preference which he made of the person and 
•eoDversation of Titian, to that of all his other 
courtiers, he freely told them, *< That he could 
never want a court, or courtiers ; but he coukl 
not have Titian always with him.*' Accord- 
ingly, he heaped riches on him ; and whenso- 
ever he sent him money, which, ordinarily speak- 
ing, was a great sum, he always did it wiih thb 
obliging testimony, " That his design was not to 
pay him the value of his pictures, because they 
were above any price." AAer the example oif 
the worthies of antiquity, who bought the rarest 
pictures with bushels of gold, without counting 
the weight or the number of the pieces. " In 
nummo aureOf mennwrd aceepit, rum numero" 
says Pliny, speaking of Apelles. duinctilian 
■infers from hence, " that there is nothing more 
noble than the art of painting ; because other 
things, fur the most part, are merchandise, and 
bought at certain rates : " Most things for this 
▼ery reason (says he) are vile, because they 
have a price ;'* " PUraque hoe ip$opo9tuni viJtri 
vUia, quod prtdum habent." (See the 34ih, 35th, 
and S6th Books of Pliny.) Many great persons 
have loved it with an extreme passion, and 
have exercised themselves in it with delight. 
Amongst others, Lslius Fabius, one of those 
fiunous Romans, who, (as Cicero relates,) after 
he had tasted painting, and had practised it, 
would be called Fabius Pictor ; as also Turpi!- 
ills, a Roman knight ; Labeo, praetor and con- 
sul; Ciuintus Pedius; the poets Ennius and 



Pacuvius ; Socrates, Plato, Metrodonu, Pyr- 
rho, Commodus, Nero, Vespasian, Alexander 
Severus, Antoninus, aiod many other kings and 
emperors, who thought it not below tlieir ma- 
jesty to employ some part of their time in this 
honourable art. 

'* The principal and most important part of 
painting, is to find out, and thoroughly to under- 
stand, what nature hath made most beautiful, 
and most proper to this art,*' Itc Observe 
here the rock on which the greatest part of the 
Flemish painters have split: Most of that na- 
tion know how to imitate nature, at least as 
woU as the painters of other countries ; but they 
make a bad choice in nature itself; whether it 
be, that they have not seen the ancient pieces, 
to find those beauties ; or that a happy genius, 
and the beautiful nature, is not of the growth of 
their country. And to confess the truth, that which 
is naturally beautiful is so very rare^ that it is dis- 
covered by few persons ; it is difficult to maks a 
choice of it, and to form to ourselves such an 
idea of it, as may servo us (or a model. 

" And that a choice of it may be made f 39. 
according lo the gust and manner of the 
ancients," Itc That is to say, according to the 
statues, the basso-relievos, and the other an- 
cient pieces, as well of the Grecians as of the 
Romans. Ancient (or antic) is that which has 
been made from the time of Alexander the 
Great, till that of Phocas; during whose em- 
pire the arts were ruined by war. These an- 
cient works from their beginning have been the 
rule of beauty : and in effect, the authors of them 
have been so careful to give them that perfec- 
tion, which is still to be observed in them, that 
they made use not only of one single body, 
whereby they formed them, but of many, from 
which they took the most regular parts to com- 
pose from them a beautiful whole. "The 
sculptors," says Maximus Tyrius, in his 7th 
dissertation, '* with admirable artifice, chose out 
of many bodies those parts which appeared to 
them the most beautiful ; and out of that diver- 
sity made but one statue : but this mixture is 
made with so much prudence and propriety, that 
they seem to have taken but one only perfect 
beauty. And let us not imagine that we can 
ever find one natural beauty, which can dispute 
with sutues that art, which has always some- 
what more perfect than nature." It is also to 
be presumed, that in the choice which they 
made of those parts, they followed the opinions 
of the physicians, who at that time were very 
capable of instructing them in the rules of 
beauty ; since beauty and health ordinarily fol- 
low each other. " For beauty," says Qalen, 
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" is nothii^ else but a just accord, and mutual 
harmoDy of the members, animated by a health- 
ful oonitituiioa. And men, ** says the same 
author, " commend a certain statue of Puly- 
cletus, which they call the rule, and which de- 
serves that name, for having so perfect an agree- 
ment in alt its parts, and a proportion so exact, 
that it is not possible to find a fault in iu" 
From what I have quoted we may conclude, 
that the ancient pieces are truly beautiful, be- 
cause tliey resemble the beauties of nature ; 
and that nature will ever be beautiful which re- 
sembles those beauties bf antiquity. It is now 
evident upon what account noae have presumed 
to contest the proportion of those ancient pieces ; 
and that, on the contrary, they have always 
been quoted as models of the most perfect beauty. 
Ovid, in the twelfth book of his "Metamorw 
phoees,'* where he describes Cyllarus, the most 
beautiful of all the Centaurs, says, " That be 
bad so great a vivacity in his countenance, his 
neck, his shoulders, his hands, and stomach, 
were so fair. Chat it is certain the manly part of 
him was as beautiful as the most celebrated 
statues/' And Philostratus, in his " Heroics,** 
speaking of Protesilaus, and praising the beauty 
of his face, says, '* That the form of his nose 
was square, as if it had been of a statue." And 
in another place, speaking of Euphorbus, he 
says, '' That his beauty had gained the affeo- 
tioos of all the Greeks ; and that it resembled 
so nearly the beauty of a statue, that one might 
have taken him for Apollo." Afler wards also, 
speaking of the beauty of Neoptolemus, and of 
his likeness to his father Achilles, he says, 
** That, in beauty, his father had the same ad- 
vantage over him, as statues have over the 
beauty of living men." 

This ought to be understood of the direst 
statues ; for amongst the multitude of sculptors 
which were in Greece and Italy, it is impossible 
but some of them must have been bad workmen, 
or rather loss good *, for though their works were 
much inferior to the artists dfthe first form, yet 
somewhat of greatness is to be seen in them, 
and somewhat of harmonious in the distribution 
of their parts, which makes it evident, that, at 
that time, they wrought on common principles; 
and that every one oif them availed himself of 
those principles, according to his capacity and 
genius. Those statues were the greatest orna- 
ments of Greece. We need only open the book 
of Pausanias to find the prodigious quantity of 
them, whether within or without their temples, 
or in the crossing of streets, or in the squares 
and public places, or even the fields, or on the 
tombs. Statues were erected to the muses, to 
ths nymphs, to heroes, to great captains, to aui- 



gistrates, philosophers, and poets ; in sbort, Atf 
were set up to all those wno had mwie dffa^ 
selves eminent, either in defence of their oeMB> 
try, or for any noble actian which descrrerf « rso> 
ompense ; for it was the most ordhtBry and oMil 
authentic way, both amongst the Gh^eeks ami 
Romans, thtis to testify their gratitude. The 
Romans, when they had conquered Gneeie, 
transported from thence not only their mosl ad- 
mirable statues, but also hrooght alonf with 
them the most excellent of their sculplois, «l» 
instructed others in their art, and have Ml l» 
posterity the immortal examples of their know 
ledge, which we see oonfinned by those earisas 
statues, those vases, those basso-reliems, aad 
those beautiful cohimns called by the naoMe tt 
Trajan and Antonine. These ar« tiiose bssa> 
ties which our author proposes to as for our Moi- 
els, and the true fountains of science, oof «f 
which both painters and statuaries are I 
draw for their own use, without amusiag 1 
selres with dipping in streams which are < 
muddy, at least troubled ; I mean the mameroT 
their masters, afler whom they creep, and tnai 
whom they are unwilling to depart, 
through negligence, or through the 
their genius. ** It belongs only to heavy i 
says Cicero, " to ^nd their time on sli ria— ^ 
vrithout searching tor the springs, from wheBea 
their materials flow in all manner of abua 
dance." 

** Without which, all is nothing but a fdlt 
blind and rash barbarity," &c. All that 
has nothing of the ancient gusto, is called a bai^ 
barous or Gothic manner, which is not coadud- 
ed by any rule, but only follows a wretdiei 
fancy, which has nothing in it that is noMe. We 
are here to obwrve, that painters are not obliged 
to follow the antique as exactly as the sculpton ; 
for then the picture would savour too strongly of 
the statue, and would seem to be without hmk 
tiun. Many painters, and some of the ablest 
amongst them, believing they do well, and 
taking that precept in too literal a sense, hare 
fallen thereby into great inconveniences. It 
therefore becomes the painters to make use of 
those ancient patterns with discretion, and la 
accommodate the nature to them in such a Bia»» 
ner, that their figures, which must seem to lire, 
may rather appear to be models for the antiqoe, 
than the antique a model for their figures. 

It appears, that Raphael made a perfect usa 
of this conduct; and that the Lombard school 
have not precisely searched into this precept any 
farther, than to learn from thence how to make a 
good choice of the nature, and to give a certaia 
grace and nobleness to all their works, by tha 
general and confused idea which they had of' 
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what if beautMoL At for the rest, thej are tu^ 
fideotly UoentKNU, excepting only Tiuao, who, 
of alt die Lombards, haa preaenred the greateat 
parity in his works. This barbaroua naanner, 
of which I spoke, haa been in great rogue from 
the year 61 1 to U50. They who hare reatored 
painting in Germany (not baring seen any of 
thoae fair rehcs of antiquity,) hare retained 
much of that barbarous manner. Amongst 
others, Lucas ran Leyden, a very laborioua 
man, who, with his scholars, haa infected almeaC 
aH Europe with his designs for tapestry, which, 
by the ignorant, are called ancient hangings, (a 
greater honour than they deaerre ;) these, I say, 
are esteemed beautUul by die greateat part of 
the world. I moat acknowledge, that I am 
amaxed at ao groaa a aUipidity, and that we of 
the French nation ahouU hare ao barbaroua a 
taate aa to take for beantiful thoae flat, cbikliah, 
and innipid Upeatriea. Albert Durer, diat fa- 
mous German, who was contemporary to that 
Lucas, has had the hke misfortune to &11 into 
that absurd manner, because he had nerer aeen 
any thing that waa beautiful. Obserre what 
Vasari tells us, in the Life of Marc Antonio, 
(Raphael's grarer,) baring first commended Al- 
bert for his skill in graring, and his other talenta: 
— '* And in truth," saya be, *' if this so excellent, 
ao exact, and so universal a man, had been bom 
in Tuscany, as he was in Germany, and had 
formed his studies according to thoae beautiful 
piecea which are seen at Rome, as the rest of 
us hare done, he had prored the beat painter of 
all Italy, aa he was the greateat genius, and 
the most aooompliabed which Gkraiany erer 

bore.*' 
t46. "We lore what we understand,*' Jfcc. 

Thia period infbrma ua, that though our 
inrentiona are nerer ao good, though we are 
funiished by nature with a noble genius, and 
though we follow the impulae of it, yet this ia 
not enough, if we learn not to understand what 
is perfect and beautiful in nature ; to the end, 
that, haring found it, we may be able to imitate 
it, and by thia insuuetion we may be capacitated 
to obserre those errors which she herself has 
made, and to avoid them, ao as not to copy her 
in all sorU of subjects, such as she appears to 

us, without choice or distinction, 
f 60. ** As being the sorereign judge of his 

own art," &e. This word, sorereign 
judge, or arbiter of his own art, preauppoMa a 
painter to be fully instnicted in all the parte of 
pabting ; so that being aet as it were abore hie 
art, be may be the master and sorereign of it, 
which b no easy matter. Those of that profea- 
aion are ao aeldom endowed with that aupreme 
eapacity, that (aw of them arrire to ba good 
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judgea of painting; and I shouU many tii 
make more account of their jtidgment, who are 
men of sense, and yet hare nerer touched a pea* 
cil, than of the opinion which is gtren by tha 
greatest part of painters. All painters, there* 
fore, may be called arbiters of their own art ; 
but to be aorereign arbiters, belonga only t» 
knowing painters. ^ 

** And permk no tranaient beautiea to f 62. 
escape his obaerralion,'* &c Thoae fu- 
gitire or tranaient beauties, are no other than 
auch as we obserre in nature, with a short and 
tranaient riew, and which remain not long io 
their subjects. Such are the paaaiona of the 
soul. There are of this sort of beautiea which 
last but for a moment ; as the different aire oT 
an aasembly upon the sight of an unexpected 
and uncommon object, acme particularity of a 
riolent passion, some graceful action, a amile, 
a glance of an eye, a diadainful look, a look of 
grarity, and a thoiisand other such-like things ; 
we may also place in the catalogue of theae fly 
ing beauties, fine clouds, such aa ordinarfty fel- 
low thunder, or a ahower of rain. 

** In the aaroe manner that bare pno- f 64» 
tice, deatitute of the lights of art," Itc 
We find in ^uinctilian, that Pytbagoraa aaid, 
" The theory ia nothing without the practice." 
'' And what means," aaya the younger Pliny, 
** hare we to retain what has been taught us, iT 
we put it not in practice ?" We would not al- 
low that man to be an orator who had the beat 
thnughta imaginable, and who knew all thn- 
rulea of rhetoric, if he had not acquired by ex- 
erdae the art of using them, and of composing 
an excellent discourse. Painting is a king pil» 
grimage ; what araila it to make all the necea* 
aary preparatirea for our voyage, or to inform 
ourselres of all the diflicultiea in the road ? If 
we do not actually begin the journey, and trarel 
at a round rate, we ahall nerer arrire at the end 
of it. And aa it would be ridiculous to grow 
old in the study of erery necesaarj thing in aa 
art, which coroprehenda ao many aereral parte ; 
ao, on the other hand, to begin the practice 
without knowing the rulea, or at least with a \ 

light tincture of them, is to expose ourselres to 
the acorn of thoae who can judge of painting, 
and to make it apparent to the world that we 
hare no care of our reputation. Many are oT 
opinion, that we need only work, and mind tha- 
practical part, to become skilful and able pamU 
era ; and that the theory only encumbers tha 
mind, and tiea the hand. Such men do juat lik» 
the squirrel, who is perpetually lumiog tha 
wheel in her cage ; she runs apace, and wearies 
herself with her continual motion, and yet gela 
no ground. « It ia aol aaoofli fer doiog wall l» 
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walk aptce,*' sayi duinctiliaa, "but it ii 
enough for walking apace to do well." It is a 
bad excawf. Ui tay, I was but a little while 
•oout it. That graceful easiness, that celestial 
fire, which animates the work, proceeds not so 
much from having often done the like, as from 
having well understood what we have done. 
See what I shall farther say, on the GOth rule, 
which Gdncems easiness. Others there are who 
believe precepts and speculation to be of abso- 
lute necessity ; but as they were ill insuructed, 
and what they knew rather entangled than 
cleared their understanding, so they oftentimes 
turn short ; and if they perform a work, it is not 
without anxiety and pain. And in truth, they 
are so much the more worthy of compassion, 
because their intentions are right ; and if they 
advance not in knowledge as iar as others, 
and are sometimes cast behind, yet they are 
grounded upon some sort of reason ; for it is 
belonging to good sense not to go over &st, when 
we appreheml ourselves to be out of the way, 
or even where wu doubt which way we ought to 
take. Others, on the contrary, being well in- 
structed in good maxims, and in the rules of art, 
after having done fine things, yet spoil them all, 
by endeavouring to make them better, which is 
a kind of overdoing ; and they are so intoxi- 
cated with their wcwk, and with an earnest de- 
tire of being above all others, that they suffer 
themselves to be deceived with the appearance 
of an imaginary good. "Apelles, one day, 
admiring the pnidigious labour which he saw in 
a picture of Protogenes, and knowing how 
much sweat it must have cost him, said, that 
Prologones and himself were of equal strength ; 
nay, that he yielded to him, in some parts of 
painting ; but in this he surpassed him, that 
Protogenes never knew when he had done well, 
and could never hold his hand. He abo added, 
in the nature of a precept, that he wished all 
painters would imprint this lesson deeply in 
their memory, that with overstraining and ear- 
nestness of finishing their pieces, they often did 
them more harm than good. "♦ " There are 
some," says Q^uinclilian, •' who never satisfy 
themselves, never are contented with their first 
notions and expressions, but are continually 
changing all, till nothing remains of their first 
ideas. Others there are," continues he, " who 
dare never trust themselves, nor resolve on any 
thing ; and who being, as it were, entangled in 
their own genius, imagine it to bo a laudable cor^ 
redness, when they form difficulties to them- 
selves in their own work. And, to spoak the 
truth, it ia hard to discern whether of the two is 

• Pliny xzxv. lo. 



in the greatest error ; be, who ia enamoarad of 
all he does ; or he, whom nothing of his cmm 
can please. For it has happened to young men, 
and often even to those of the greatest wii, to 
waste their spirits, and to coaaume th ems ebs i 
with anxiety and pain of their own giving, aa 
far as even to dose upon their woric with loo 
much eageniess of doing well. I will now tag 
yon bow a reasonable man ought to carry him- 
self on this occasion. It is certain, that wo 
ought to use our best endeavour to give the hut 
perfection to our works ; yet it ia always to bo 
underatood, that we attempt no more than wbat 
is in the compass of our geniua, and acoordiag 
to our vein. For, to make a true progrem, I 
grant that diligence and study are both reqaiaiio ; 
but this study ought to have no mixture, either 
of selfK>pinion, obstinacy, or anxiety ; for which 
reason if it blowa a happy gale, we must ast 
up all our sails, though in so doing it oomriimfo 
happcna, that we follow those motions whoro 
our natural heat is more powerful than our cam 
Qjod our correctnea, provided wo abuse not this 
license, and suffer not ourselves to bo deceived 
by it ; for all our productions cannot &il lo 
please us at the moment of their birth, as being 
new to us.*** 

** Because the greatest beauties cannot f (L 
always be expressed for want of terms," 
&c. I have learned from the mouth of Mon- 
sieur du Fresnoy, that he had oftentimes heard 
Guide my, *' that no man couki give a rule of 
the greatest beauties ; and that the knowledge of 
them was so abstruse, that there was no nsan- 
ner of speaking which could express ilMm." 
This comes just to what Cluinctilian mys,f 
*' That things incredible wanted words to ex- 
press them ; for some of I hem are too great, and 
too much elevated, to be comprehended by hu- 
man discourse." From hence it proceeds, that 
the best judges, when they admire a noble pi^ 
ture, seem to be fastened to it; and when they 
cx>me to themselves, you would say, they bid 
lost the use of speech. 

<< PausiacA torpea^ iriMarUt tabeUA^** aays 
Horace ;| and Symmachus say8,§ ** that tho 
greatness of astonishment hinders men from 
giving a just applause.** The Italians say, 
Op^a da ttupwrt^^ when a thing is wonderfully 
good. 

" Those masterpieces of antiquity, f 53. 
which were the chief examples of thts 
art,*' Sec. He mnans the most knowing and best 
painters of antiquity : that is to say, from tho 
last two ages to our times. 



* Quinc x. 8. 
i Lib. U. Sat 7. 
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f 66. *< And also moderates ihat fury of tb« 
fancy," Ac There is in the Latin Test 
*' which prodiv'es only moDfters/' that is to aay, 
things out of all probable resemblance. Such 
things ss are of>en fuund in the works of Pietro 
Testa. **ltoftrQ happens." says Dionysius 
Longius, a grave tuthor, " that some nitui, im- 
agining themselves ^o be possessed with a di- 
vine fury, far from bc-*Qg carried into the rage of 
Bacchanalians, often fall into toys and trifles, 

which are only puerilities." 
t 69. '* A subject beautiful and noble," Ac. 
Painting is not only pleasing and diver- 
tising, but is also a kind of memorial of those 
things which antiquity has had the most beauti- 
ful and noble in their kinds, replacing the histo- 
ry before our eyes ; as if the thing were at this 
Tery linie effectually in action ; even so far, that, 
beholding the pictures wherein those noble deeds 
are represented, we find ourselves slung with a 
desire of endeavouring somewhat, which is liko 
that action, there expressed, as if we were read- 
ing it in the history. The beauty of the sub- 
ject inspires us with love and admiration for the 
pictures, as the fair mixture causes us to enter 
into the subject which it imitates, and imprints 
it the more deeply into our imagination, and our 
memory. These are two chains which are in- 
terlinked, which contain, and are at the same 
time contained, and whose matter is equally 

precious and estimable. 
t IS. ** And ingenious," Ac. Aliquid sojts, 
somewhat that is well seasoned, fine, and 
piquant, extraordinary, of a high relish, proper 
to instruct, and to clear the understanding. *' Tho 
painters ought to do like the orators,*' says Ci- 
cero;^ "let them instruct, let them divertise, 
let them move us;" this is what is properly 

meant by the word $aU. 
t 74. "On which the sketch, as it may be 
called, of the picture is to be disposed," 
Ac. It is not without reason, nor by chance, 
that our author uses the word maefdna. A ma- 
chine is a just assembling or combination of 
many pieces, to produce one and the same ef^ 
feet. And the disposition in a picture is nothing 
else but an assembling of many parts, of which 
we are to foresee the agreement with each 
other, and the justness to produce a beautiful 
effect, as you shall see in tho 4ih precept, which 
is concerning the economy. This is also called 
the composition, by which is meant the distri- 
bution and orderly placing of things, both in gen- 
eral, and in particular, 
f 76. " Which is what wo properly call in- 
vention," Ac. Our author establishes 
three parts of painting ; the moenikn ; th« d^ 
•DaOpLGen.Orat. 



figHf or droioin^,* and the eobwing, which in 
some places he calls the daromatie. Many au- 
thors who have written of painting, multiply the 
parts according to their pleasure; and without 
giving you, or myself, the trouble of discussing 
this matter, I will only tell you, that all the |iaru 
of painting which others have named, are redu- 
cible into these three which are mentioned by 
our author. 

For which reason, I esteem this division to be 
the justest : and as three parts are essential to 
painting, so no man can be truly called a paint- 
er, who does not possess them altogether : in the 
same manner that we cannot give the name of 
man to any creature which is not composed of 
body, soul, and reason, which are the three parts 
necessarily constituent of a man. How iher^ 
fore can they pretend to the quality of painters, 
who can only copy and purloin the works of 
others, who therein employ their whole industry, 
and with that only talent wouM pass for able 
painters 7 And, do not tell me, that many great 
artists have done this ; for I can easily answer 
you, that it had been their better course to have 
abstained from so domg; that they have not 
thereby done themselves much honour, and that 
copying was not the best part of their reputai- 
tioo. Let us then conclude, that all painters 
ought to acquire this part of excellence ; not to 
do it, is 10 want courage, and not dare to show 
themselves. It is to creep and grovel on the 
ground ; it is to deserve this just reproach, O 
tmitatorss, $avum peeu$ ! It is with painters, in 
reference to their productions, as it is with or^ 
tors ; a good beginning is always costly to both ; 
much sweat and labour is required, but it is bet- 
ter to expose our works, and leave them liable 
to censure for fiAeen years, than to blush for 
them at the end of fifty. On this account, it is 
necessary for a painter to begin early to do 
somewhat of his own, and to accustom himself 
to it by continual exercise ; for so long as, en- 
deavouring to raise himself, he fears fiilling, he 
shall be always on the ground. See the follovr^ 
ing observation : 

** Invention is a kind of Muso, which be- f 76. 
ing possessed of the other advantages com- 
mon to her sisters," Ac The attributes of the 
Muses are often taken for the Muses them- 
selves ; and it is in this sense, that invention is 
here called a Muse. Authors ascribe to each of 
them in particular, the sciences which they have, 
say they, invented ; and in general the Belles 
Lettres, because they contain almost all the 
others. These sciences are those advantages of 
which our author speaks, and with which be 
would have a painter furnish himself sufficiently : 
•nd in Iniih, thara it no nutn, though his on- 
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^erUaiiifiBf be very memn, who knowt not, and 
who finds DOC oThiiiMelf, how much lemrainf; k 
BBC entry to animate hia geniua, and to complete 
k. And the reaaon of thia ia, that they who 
liave studied, have not only 8e«i and learned 
many eicellent things, in their course of stodiea ; 
tec also they have acquired, by that exercise, a 
great facility of profiting themselves, by reading 
good authors. They who will make proleesion 
of painting, must heap up treasures out of their 
reading : ojod there they wtU find many wonder* 
Ibl means of raising themselves above others, 
who can only creep upon the ground ; or if they 
elevate themselves, it is only to fiiil finom a high- 
er place, because th^ serve themselves of other 
men's winf^ neither understanding their use, 
nor their virtue. It is trie, that it is not the 
present mode for a painter to be so knowing : 
and, if any of them, in these times, be found to 
have either a great wit, or much learning, the 
multitude would not fail to say, that it was great 
pity ; and that the youth might have come to 
somewhat in the practical part of the law, or it 
aaay be in the treasury, or in the families of 
aome noblemen. So wretched is the destiny of 
painting in these latter ages. By learning, it is 
not so much the knowledge of the Greek and 
Latin tongue which is here to be understood, as 
the reading of good authors, and understanding 
thoae things of which they treat: for translap 
tions being made of the best authors, there is 
not any painter who is not capable, in some 
sort, of understanding those books of humanity, 
which are comprehended under the name of the 
Belles Lettres. In my opinion, the books which 
are of the most advantage to those of the prefea- 
sioD, are these which follow : 

The Bible. 

The History of Josephos. 

The Roman History of CoflTeteau, for those 
who understand the French ; and that of Titus 
Livius, in Latin. 

Homer, whom Pliny calls the fountain-head of 
invention and noble thoughts. 

Virgil, and in him particularly his ^neis. 

The ecclesiastical History of Giodeau, or the 
abridgment of Baronius. 

Ovid's Metamorphoses. 

The pictures of Philostratus.'*' 

Plutarch's Lives. 

Pausanias, who is woiKlerful for giving of 
great ideas ; and chiefly for such as are to be 
placed at a distance, or cast behind, and Jbr the 
combining of fiKuree. This author, in coo- 
jiuction with Homer, makes a good mingle of 
what is pleasing, and what is pcvfect. 



The Religion of the Aoeieot Rooaoa, hf 
Da Ghoul ; and ia Engliab, Godwin's ffnmaa 
Antiqaicies. 

Trajan's Pillar, with the diseonw wkkh «*- 
plains the figures on it, and instraeta a paiMsr 
in those things with which he is indispensably to 
be acquainted. This is one of the most prisei- 
pal and most learned books, which we have ftr 
the OMKies, the customs, the arms, and ths r»> 
Ugion of the Romans. Julio Roasaaonnkda ha 
chief studies on the marhle itself. 

The books of medals. 

The Bass-Relieft of Penrier, and olbais, with 
their explanations at the bottom of thm pifMi 
which give a perfect onderstandinf of tbesa. 

Horace's Art of Poetry, becauae of thsfd^ 
tion which there is betwixt the rules of pealiy, 
and those of painting. 

And other books of the like nature, the read- 
ing of which are profitable to warm the innfi- 
nation; such as in English, are Speaasr's 
Fairy Q,ueen; the Paradise Lost of Miilas; 
Tasso, translated by Fairfax ; and the hiacery <f 
Polybius, by Sir Henry Shore. 

Some romances aiso are very capable of e» 
tertaining the genius, and of atrengtheoiag it, by 
the noble ideas which they give of thiags: hit 
there is this danger in them, that they i ' 
always corrupt the truth of hiatory. 

There are also other books which a [ 
may use upon some particular occasions, and 
only when he wants them : Such are, The My> 
thology of the Gods ; The Imagea of the Gods ; 
The Icondogy ; The Tables of Hygiaua ; The 
Practical Perspective ; and stmie others not hers 
mentioned. 

Thus it is necessary, that they who are daai- 
rousof aname in painting, should read at leisure 
times these books with diligence; and make 
their observations of such things as they find 
for their purpose in them, and of which they be- 
lieve they may some time or other have occa- 
sion. Let the imagination be employed in this 
reading, and let them make sketches and light 
touches of those ideas which that reading foraai 
in their imagination. Cluinctilian, Tacitus, or 
whoever was the author of that dialogue which 
is called in Latin De Cmm* eomqttm EUo^mem^ 
tim, says, " That painting resembles fire, which 
is fed by the fuel, inflamed by motion, and gath- 
ers strength by burning ; for the power of the 
genius is only augmented by the abundance of 
matter to supply it ; and it is impossible to make 
a gr^at and magnificent work, if that matter be 
wanting, or not disposed rightly." And there- 
fore a painter, who has a genius, gets nothing 
by long thinking, and taking all imaginable cam 
to make a noble oonpotitioai if he be not as- 
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Mrted by thoM itudie* which I have meotiooed. 
All that he can gain by it it only to weary hie 
imagination, and to travel over many vaet oooii- 
triesi without dwelling on any one thing which 
can give him satisfaction. 

AU the books which I have named may be 
aerviceable to all sorts oT persons^ as well as to 
painters. As for those books which were of 
particular use to them, they were unfortunatdy 
lost in those ages which were before the inven- 
tion of printing,-— the copiers neglecting (prob- 
ably out of ignorance) to transcribe ^em, as 
not finding themselves capable of making the 
demonstrative figures.* In the mean time, it 
is evidently known, by the relation of authors, 
that we have lost fifty volumes of them at the 
JeasL See Pliny in his S6ih book ; and Franc 
Junius, in his Sd chapter of the Sd book of the 
'* Painting of the Ancients." Many modems 
have written of it with small success, taking a 
large compass, without coming directly to the 
point; and talking much, without saying any 
thing ; yet some of them have acquitted them- 
selves sticcesifully enough. Amongst othen^ 
Leonardo da Vinci, (though without method ;) 
Paulo Lomszxo, whose book is good for the 
greatest part, but whose discourse is too difEu- 
■ive and very tiresome ; John Baptist Armeni- 
ni, Franciscus Junius, and Monsieur de Gam- 
bray, to whose preface I rather invite you, 
than to his book. ' We are not to ibrget what 
Monsieur Felebien has written of the historical 
piece of Alexander, by the hand of Monsieur 
Le Brun : besides that the work itself is very 
ekiquent, the foundations which he establishes 
for the making of a good picture are wonder- 
fully solid. Thus I have given you very near 
the library of a painter, and a catak>gue of soch 
books as he oogfat either to read himself, or have 
read to him ; at least if be will not satisfy him- 
self with possessing painting as the most sordid 
of all trades, and not as the noblest of all 

artfc. 
1 77. <* It b the business of a painter, in his 

choice of attitudes,** &c. See here the 
most important precept of all those which relate 
to painting. It belongs properly to a painter 
alone, and aQ the rest are borrowed either finom 
learning, or from physic, or firora the malhe- 
matioB, or, in short, from other arts ; for it is 
sufficient to have a natural wit and learning, to 
make that which wo call in painting a good in- 
vent ion : for the dreign, we must have some in- 
sight into anatomy : to make buildings, and other 
things in perspective, we must have knowledge 
in the mathematics : and other arts will bringia 

• Itet Uto the a7% lrdAi«nMMBd •kstchMb^e- 



their ciwHas, to furnish oat the matter eft good 
picture. But for the economy, or ordering of 
the whole together, none but only the painter 
can understand it ; because the end of the artist 
is pleasingly to deceive the eyes, which he can 
never accomplish if this part be wanting to hiihi. 
A picture may have an ill effect, tboogh the 
invention of it be truly imderstood, the design of 
it correct, and the colours of it the most beauti- 
ful and fine that can be empbyed in it. And, 
on the contrary, we may behold other pictures 
ill invented, ill designed, and painted with the 
most common colours, which shall have a very 
good effect, and which shall more pleasingly de- 
ceive. ** Nothing pleases a men so much as 
order," says Xenophon;* and Horace, in his 
** Art of Poetry," lays it down as a rule, 

Stngnla <ia«qae locum teneant sortita decenter. 

Set all things In their own pecaUar place ; 
And knowthatorder Is the greatest grace. 

This precept is properly the use and applica- 
tion of all the rest ; for which reason it requires 
much judgment. You are therefore in such 
manner to foreeee things, that your picttire may 
oe painted in your heaid, before it comes upon 
the canvass. *< When Menander,** says a ceU 
ebrated author ,t " had ordered the scenes of his 
comedy, he held it to be, in a maimer, already 
made ; though he had not begun the first verse 
of it." It Is an undoubted truth, that they who 
are endued with this foreiight, work w^ ia- 
credible pleasure and facility ; others, on the ooo> 
trary, are perpetually changing and rechanging 
their work, which, when it is ended, leaves 
them but anxiety for all their pains. It seems 
to me, that these sorts of pictures remind us oi 
those old Gothic castles, made at several times ; 
and which hold together only as at were by rags 
and patches. 

It may be inferred from that which I have 
said, that the invention and the dispoeition are 
two several and distmct parts. In effect, though 
the last of them depends upon the first, and is 
commonly comprehended under it ; yet we are 
to take great care, that we do not confound 
them. The invention simply finds out the sub- 
jects, and makes a choice of them suitable to 
the history which we treat; and the dbposition 
distributes those things which are thus found« 
each to its proper place, and accommodates the 
figures and the groups in particular, and the 
iout etuerhblti (or whole together) of the picture 
in general ; so that this economy produces the 
same effect in relation to the eyes, as a coocsft 
of music to the ears. 
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the greatest parte of the body ought to appear 
There is one thing of great consequence to be 
obsenred in the economy of the whole work, 
which is, that at the first sight we may be given 
to understand the quality of the subject ; and 
that the picture, at the farst glance of the eye, 
may inspire us with the principal passion of it; 
ibr example, if the subject which you have un- 
dertaken to treat be of joy, it is necessary that 
every thing which enters into your picture 
shouki contribute to that passion, so that the be- 
holders shall immediately be moved with it. If 
the subject be mournful, let every thing in it 
have a stroke of sadness ; and so of the other 

passions and qualities of the subjects, 
t 81. " Let there be a genuine and lively ex- 
pression of the subject, conformable to the 
text of ancient authors,'* &c. Take care that 
the licenses of painters be rather to adorn the 
history, than to corrupt it« And though Horace 
gives permission to painters and poets'^ to dare 
every thing, yet he encourages neither of them 
to make things out of nature or verisiroility ; for 
he adds immediately after. 

But let the iMunds of licenses be Hx'd ; 

Not thlDita of disaipneeing natures mix'd t 

Not sweet with sour, nor birds with serpents join'di 

Nor the fierce Uon with the fearfUl hind. 

The thoughts of a man endued with good 
tense, are not of kin to visionary madness ; men 
in feven are only capable of such dreams. 
Treat then the subjects of your pictures with all 
possible faithfulness, and use your licenses with 
a brooming boldness; provided they be in- 
genious, and not immoderate and extrav»- 

gant. 
t8S. "Take care that whatsoever makes noth- 
ing to your subject," &c. Nothing deadens 
so much the composition of a picture, as figures 
which are not appertaining to the subject ; we 
may call them pleasantly enough, Jlguret to 

be let. 
1 87. "This part of painting so rarely met 

with," &c. That is to say, invention. 
f 89. " Which was stolen by Prometheus," 
&c. The poets feign, that Prometheus 
formed out of clay so fair a statue, that Minerva 
one day, having long admired it, said to the 
workman, that if he Uiought there was any thing 
in heaven, which could add to its perfection, he 
might ask it of her ; but he being ignorant of 
what might be most beautiful in the habitation 
of the guds, desired leave that he might be car^ 
ried thither, and being there, to moke hb 
choice. The goddess bore him thither upon 
her shield, and so soon as he had perceived that 
ail celestial things were animated with fire, he 
* Alt of Poetry. 



stole a parcel of it, which he carried dowa i» 
earth, and applying it to the sioaBacli of Ui 
■Utue, enlivened the whole body. 

■That it happens not to every one to ffilt 
see Corinth,'* &c. This b aa ancient pro- 
verb, which signifies, that every nan has netdbe 
genius, nor the disposition, that is neeeaMry for 
the sciences ; neither yet a capacity fit for tl» 
ondertaking of things which are great and S/^ 
cnlt. Corinth was heretofore the centre ofal 
arts, and the place whither they aent all tlMoa 
whom they wouM render capable oi mmy t^ap 
Cicero calls it the light of all Onncia.^ 

" It arrived at length to that height of ftfb 
perfoction^" Blc, This was in the time of 
Alexander the Great, and lasted even to Aug f 
tus, under whose reign painting fell to great da- 
cay. But under the emperors Domitian, Ne^ 
va, and Trajan, it appeared in ita priantiva 
lustre ; which histed to the time of Phocas iha 
emperor, when vices prevailing orer the arti^ 
and war being kindled through all Europe^ aad 
especially in Lombardy, (occasioned by iha 
eruption of the Huns,) painting waa totafly ea> 
tinguished. And if some few, m the s ucc ee d 
ing ages, strained themselves to revive it, it swi 
raUier in finding out the most glaring, gaoidly, aad 
costly colours, than in imitating the hanaonioaB 
simplicity of those illustrious pamtem who pn^ 
ceded them. At length, in the fourteenth oca* 
tury , some there were who began to set it agaii 
on foot. And it may truly be said, that aboat 
the end of the fifteenth age, and the beginning ef 
our sixteenth, it appeared in mud) spleadoor, by 
means of many knowing men in all parts of Ift> 
aly who were in perfect poesession of it. Since 
those happy times, which were so froitliil of the 
noble arts, we have also had some k no w i n g 
painters, but very few in number, because of the 
little inclination which sovereign princes have 
had for painting : but thanks to the zc^ of ov 
great monarch, and to the care of his first min- 
ister, Monsieur Colbert, we may shortly bshoid 
it more flourishing than ever. 

" An attitude therefore must be chosen, f 103L 
according to their taste," he. This is 
the second part of painting, which is called da> 
sign, or drawing. As the ancients have sought 
as much as possible whatsoever contribuiee to 
the making of a perfect body ; so th^y havedili* 
gently examined in what consists tne beauty ef 
good attitudes, as their works sufficiently in- 
form us. 

'* The parts of it must be great," iuu f 104. 
Tet not so great as to exceed a just pro- 
portion. But he means, that in a noble attitod^ 

*Pko tags MSB. 
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BMMt, rather than the lees ; for which reaeoo, in 
another pas^agei he vehemeody forbide the foro- 
ahorteoioge, because they make the parU appear 

little^ though of themselves they are great. 
1 104. *' And large/* Ice To avoid the dry 

manner, such as is most commonly the 
Bature which Lucas van Leyden and Albert Du* 

rer have imitated. 

1 106. *' Contrasted by contrary motions, the 
most noble parts foremost in sight, and 

each figure carefully poised on its own centre,*' 
Blc, The motions are never natural, when the 
members are not equally balanced on their cen- 
tre ; and these meinbers cannot be balanced on 
their centre in an equality of weight, but they 
must contrast each other. A man who dances 
on the rope, makes a manifest demonstration of 
this truth. The body is a weight balanced oo 
iu feut, as upon two pivots. And though one 
of the feet most commonly bears the wei^r, yet 
we see that the whole weight rests centrally 
upon it. In so much, that if, for example, one 
arm is stretched out, it must of necessity be, 
either that the other arm^ or the leg, be cast 
backward, or the body somewhat bowed on the 
opposite side, so as to make an equilibrium, 
and be in a situation which is unforced. It may 
be, though seldom, if it be not in old men, that 
the fbet bear equally ; and for that time half the 
weight is equally distributed on each foot. Tou 
ought to make use of the same prudence, if one 
foot bears three parts in four of the burden, and 
that the other foot bears the remaining part. 
This, in general, is what may be said of the 
balance, and the libration of the body. In par* 
ticular, there may many things be said which 
are very useful and curious, of which you may 
Mtisfy yourselves in Leonardo da Vinci. He 
has done wonderfolly well on that subject; and 
one may truly say, that the pooderation is the 
best and soundttst -part of all his book of painting. 
It begins at the 181st chapter, and concludes at 
the t73J. I woukl also advise you to read 
Paulo Lomazzo, in his 6th book, chapter 4th, 
Jkl ntalo del corpo humano^ that is, the motion 
of a human body. Tou will there find many 
things of great profiu For what concerns the 
contrast, I will only say, in general, that nothing 
gives so much grace and life to figures. See the 
ISth precept, and what I say upon it in tho 
remarks. 

1 107. " The parte must be drawn with flow^ 
in^, gliding outlines, Jtc. The rMson 

of this proceeds from the action of the musclea, 
which are so many welUbucfcete : when one of 
them acts and draws, it is necessary that tho 
other must obey ; so that the muscles which act, 
drawtof alwayi lowardt tlMir principal, tad 



thooe which obey stretching in length, and OD 
the side of their insertion, it must needs follow, 
that the parte must be designed in wavetf ; bat 
beware, lest in giving this form to the parte, you 
do not break the bonea which sustain them, and 
which always must make them appear firm. 

This maxim is not altogether so general, bat 
that actions may be found, where tlM masses of 
the muscles are situate one over against another ; 
but that is not very common. The outlines, 
which are in waves, give not only a grace to tho 
parte, but also to the whole body, when it is onlf 
supported oo one leg. As we see in (he figure* 
of \ntinous, Meleager, the Venus of Medicia, 
that of the Vatican, the two others of Borghese^ 
and that of Flora, of the goddess Veste, the two 
Bacchns*s of Borghese, and that of Ludovisio, 
and in fine, of the greatest number of the an- 
cient figures, which are standing, and which 
always rest more upon one foot tlum the other. 
Besides, that the figures and their parts ought 
almost always to have a serpentine and flaming 
form naturally ; these sorte of outlines have, I 
know not what of life and seeming motion in 
them, which rery much resembles the activity 
of the flame, and of the serpent. 

** According to the rules of anatomy,** t H^ 
Blc, This part b nothing known at 
present amongst our modem painters. I haTO 
ahown the prc^t, and even the necessity of it, in 
the prefiiee of a little epitome which I havo 
made, and which Monsieur Torrebat has pub- 
lished. I know there are some who think this 
science a kind of monster, and believe it to bo 
of no advantage, either because they are mean- 
spirited, or that they have not considered tho 
want which they have of it, nor reflected, as 
they ought, on ite importance ; contenting them- 
selves with a certain tract, to which they havo 
been used. But certain it is, that whoever is 
capable of such a thought, will never be capaUo 
of becoming a great designer. 

'< In imitation of the Greek forms,** &c. f US. 
That is to say, according to the ancient 
statues, which for the most part eome from 
Greece. 

"Let there be a perfect relation be- f 114« 
twixt the parte and the whole,** &c or let 
them agree well together, which is the same thin^ 
His meaning in this place is, to speak of tho 
justness of proportions, and the harmony which 
they make with one another. Many famuos 
autlkora have thoroughly treated this matter. 
Amongst others, Paulo Lomazzo, whose flnt 
book speaks of nothing else ; but there sr* so 
many subdivisions, th^ a reader most have a 
good brain not to be turned with then. Soa 
i»t 
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«n the most beautiful lUtoes of the aocieotc I 
believe tbea to be to madi the better, m tbey 
are more oooibniuble to thoee which Yitrarine 
fires at in the 6rat chapter of hie third book ; 
and vrbieh he tells as, that he teamed frooa the 
artists tbemeelres ; becauee in the prefiice to his 
•eveoth book, he makes his boast to have had 
them ^om others, and particularly from archi- 
tects and painters. 

7^ Meatmtt f^a Btonoi Podfy. 
The ancienu have oommody aUowed eifht 
heads to their figures, thongh aome of them have 
but seven. But we ordinarily divide the figurea 
into ten (aces ;<■ that is to say, from the crown 
of the head to the sole of the foot; in the IbUow- 

Frooi the crown of the head to the ibrehead, 
is the third part of a (ace. 

The &ce begins at the root of the lowest haira 
which are upon the forehead, and ends al the 
bottom of the chin. 

The face is divided into three proportionable 
parts ; the first contains the fbreheiad, the second 
Che nose, and the third the mouth and the chin. 

From the chin to the pit betwixt the collar- 
bones, are two lengths of a nose. 

From the pit betwixt the ooQar-bonea to the 
bottom of the breast, one faee. 

^ From the bottom of the breasts to the naval, 
ene face. 

t From the navel to the genitories, one (ace. 

From tho genitoriea to the upper part of tha 
knee, two faces. 

The knee contains half a face. 

From the lower part of the knee to the ankle, 
two faces. 

From the ankle to the sole of the foot, half a &ce, 

A man, when his arms are stretched out, is, 
from the longest finger of his right hand, to the 
longest of his leA, as broad as he is long. 

From one side of the breasts to the oUier, two 
(aces. 

The bone of the arm, called humerus, is the 
length of two faces from the shouUer to the elbow. 

From the end of the elbow to the root of the 
little finger, the bone called cubitus with part of 
the band, contains two faces. 

From the box of the shoulder-blade to the pit 
betwixt the collar-bones, one &ce. 

If you would be satisfied in the measures of 
breadth, from the extremity of one finger to the 
other, BO that this breadth should be equal to the 

* This depends on the ii^ and quality of the per- 
sons. The Apollo and Venus of Medlds have mora 
than ten faces. 

^ 7*he A polio has a none more. 

I The Apollo has half a nose more ; and the upper 
half of the Venus de MedJcls. Is to the lower pah of 
the belljr, and not to the privy parts. 



length of the body, yon moat ehaerrc^ thai dba bas- 
es of the elbows wnh the buBBertis,aBdof tbafesa 
meruB with ti>e sfaoohier-blade, bear iBtm |aap«i 
tion ofhalf a &oe, when ibe arma are strcfckad obC 

The sole of the foot is the sixth part of the ^iM . 

The band ia the length of a ftce. 

The thimib contains anoae. 

The inside of the arm, from the phea vAsM 
the muscle disappears, which makes tlw bfaail, 
(caOed the pectoral muade,) loibemaddbeftka 
arm, ibor noses. 

From the middle of the am to tlw I 
of the band, five noaea. 

The longest toe ia a noaa long. 

The two utmost parts of the teata, ad ibapk 
betwixt the oollar-bonaa of a woman, mtit» Ml 
equilateral triangle. 

For the breadth of the limha, no preeiaa bm- 
om^ can be given ; because the meaaoreadiam- 
aelves are changeable, according to the qoafi^ 
of the persons, and according to tha wanmtak 
of the mosdes. 

If you would know the proportions mora par- 
ticulariy, you may see them in Paolo Looaaas: 
it is good to read them, once at least, aatf^ 
make remarks on them; every nun aoooitiiBf to 
his own judgment, and according to the """iril i B 
which he has for them. 

** Though perspective cannot be called \\Vt. 
a perfect rule," flu:. That is to say, 
purely of itself, without prudence and di aci atina. 
The greatest part of those who understand it, 
desiring to practise it too regularly, cTten maka 
such things as shock the si^t, though they wt% 
within the rules. If all those great painleit, 
who have left us such &ir platforms, had rigor> 
ously observed it in their figures, they had not 
wholly (bund their account in it. They had in- 
deed made things more regularly true, but withal 
very unpleasing. There is great appearanoa, 
that tho architects and statuaries of (brmer timaa 
have not found it to their purpose always ; aor 
have (bllowed the geometrical part so exactly as 
perspective ordains. For he who wouM imitato 
the (rontispiece of the Rotunda according to 
perspective, wouki be grossly deceived ; since 
the columns which are at the extremities hava 
more diameter than thoee which are in the mid* 
die. The cornice of the Palazzo Famese, which 
makes so beautiful an efi*ect below, when view- 
ed more nearly, will be (bund not to have its joat 
measures. In the pillar of Trajan, we see that 
the highest figures are greater than those below ; 
and make an effect quite contrary to perspeo-> 
tive, increasing according to the measure of 
their distance. I know there is a rule which 
teaches a way of making them in (hat manner, 
and which, though it is to be ibuDd in aome book! 
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trf* perspective, yet notwithstanding is no rule of 
.percpeciive ; because it is never made use of, 
but only when we find it for our purpose : for if, 
lor example, tlie figures which are at the top of 
Trajan's pillar were but as great as those which 
are at the bottom, they would not be for all that 
■gainst perspective : and thus we may say, with 
more reason, that it is a rule of decorum in per- 
spective, to ease the sight, and to render objects 
niore agreeable. It is on this general observa- 
tioo, that we may establish in perspective the 
rtkles of decorum, or convenience, whensoever 
occasion shall ofi*er. We may also see another 
-example in the base of the Famesian Hercules ; 
which is not upon the level, but on an easy de- 
«livity on the advanced part, that the feet of the 
figure may not be hidden from the sight, to the 
end that it may appear more pleasing ; which the 
noble authors of these things have done, not in 
contempt of geometry and perspective, but for 
the satisfaction of the eyes, which was the end 
they proposed to themselves in all their works. 

We must therefore understand perspective as 
a icience which is absolutely necessary, and 
which a painter must not want ; yet without sub- 
jecting ourselves so wholly to it as to become 
slavea of it. We are to follow it when it leads 
m in a pleasing way, and shows us pleasing 
things ; but for some time to forsake it, if it 
leads us through mire, or to a precipice. En- 
deavour after that which is aiding to your art, 
and convenient, but avoid whatsoever is repug- 
nant tu it, as the 59th rule teachei. 
f 126. *' Let every member be made for its 
own head," &c. That is to say, you 
ought not to set the head of a young man on the 
body of an old one ; nor make a white hand for a 
withered body. Not to habit a Hercules in taf- 
fiita, nor an Apollo in coarse stuff. Q,ueens, and 
peraoos of the first quality, whom you would 
make appear majestical, are not to be too negli- 
gently dressed, or en </isa6t(f^, no more thaq old 
men ; the nymphs are not to be overcharged with 
drapery. In fine, let all that which accompanies 
your figures, make them known for what effec- 
tively they arc. 
1 128. " Let the figures to which art cannot give 
a voice, imitate the mutes in their actions," 
ftc. Mutes having no other way of speaking, or 
expressing their thoughts, but only by their ges- 
tures, and their actions, it is certain that they do 
it in a manner more expressive than those who 
have the use of speech ; for which reason, the 
picture which is mule, ought to imitate them, so 

as to make itself understood. 
}129. " Let the principal figure of the sub- 
ject,** kc. It ii one of the greateat 
blemishes oif a picture, not to give knowledge, at 
TOi.. II. — 26 



the first sight, of the subject which it repreteota. 
And truly nothing is more perpl«ixiog, than to 
extinguish, as it were, the principal figure, by 
the opposition of some others, which present 
themselves to us at the first view, and which 
carry a greater lustro. An orator, who had un- 
dertaken to make a panegyric on Alexander the 
Great, and who had employed the strongest 
figures of his rhetoric in the praise of Bucepha- 
lus, would do quite the contraiy to that which 
was expected from him ; because it would be be- 
lieved, that he rather took the horse for his sub- 
ject, than the master. A painter is like an ora- 
tor in this. He must dispute his matter in such 
sort, that all things may give place to his prin- 
cipal subject. And if the other figures, which 
accompany if, and are only as accessories there, 
take up the chief place, and make themselves 
moat remarkable, either by the beauty of their 
colours, or by the splendour of the light which 
strikes upon them, they will catch the sight, 
they will stop it short, and not suffer it to go 
farther than themselves, till aAer some consider- 
able space of time, to find out that which waa 
not discerned at first. The principal figure in a 
picture is like a king among his courtiers, whom 
we ought to know at the first glance, and who 
ought to dim the lustre of all his aitendanta. 
Those painters who proceed otherwise, do just 
like those, who, in the relation of a story, engage 
themselves so foolishly in long digressions, that 
they are forced to conclude quite another way 
than they began. 

** Let the parts be brought together, f 132. 
and the figures disposed in groups," &c 
I cannot better compare a group of figures, than 
to a concert of voices, which, supporting them- 
selves altogether by their different parts, make 
a harmony, which pleasingly fills the ears, and 
flatters them ; but if you come to separate them, 
and that all the parts are equally heard as loud as 
one another, they wi!l stun you to that degree, 
that you would fancy your ears were torn in 
pieces. It b the same of figures : if you so as- 
semble them, that some of ihem sustain the 
others, and make them appear, and that alto- 
gether they make hut one entire whole, then 
your eyes will be fully satisfied ; but if, on the 
contrary, you divide them, your eyes will suffer 
by seeing them altogether dispersed, or each of 
them in particular. Altogether, because the 
visual rays are multiplied by the multiplicity of 
objects. Each of them in particular ; because, 
if you fix your sight on one, those which are about 
it will strike you, and attract your eyes to ihem, 
which extremely pains thkm in this sort of sep- 
aration and diversity of objects. The eye, for 
example, is satisfied with the sight of one single 
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gn|M ; wad k dwtracted, if it carriefl itaoir«t one 
▼Mw to look upon amny oeverml gra}i««, which 
lio ■ealtored on a table. We must have the 
■•me regard (or the meinbera; ihey aggroup, 
aod eontrast each other ia the same maoner aa 
the figure* do. Few paiotera have obeenred this 
precept aa they ought, which ia a roost solid 
foundation for the harmony of a picture. 
1 1S7. " The figuree in the groups ought not 
to have ihe same inflections of the body/' 
he Take heed, in this contrast, to do nothing 
that is eztravagopt ; and let your postures be 
■Iirays natural. The draperies, aod all things 
that accompany the figures, may enter into the 
contrast with the members, and with the figures 
thnoBselves ; and this is what our poet means in 

these words of his verses, aeterafrmigatU,^ 
f 146* *' One side of the picture must not be 
void, while the other is filled," kc This 
•Oft of symmetry, when it appeals not affected, 
fiUa the picture pleasingly, keeps it in a kind of 
balance, and infinitely delights the eyes, which 
thereby contemplate the work with more re- 
pose, 
f lUL, *< As a play is seldom cood, in which 
there are too many actors," &c. Annibal 
Caracci did not believe that a picture could be 
good, in which there were M>ove twelve figures. 
It was Albano who told our author this, and 
from hb mouth I had it. The reasons which he 
gave were, first, that he believed there ought not 
to be above three great groups of figures in any 
picture ; and secondly, that silence and majesty 
were of necessity to be there, to render it beau- 
tifiil ; and neither the one nor the other codd 
possibly be in a multitude aod crowd of figures. 
But nevertheless, if you are constrained by the 
subject, (as, fur example, if you painted the day 
of judgment, the massacro of the innocents, a 
batUe, Jtc.) on such occasions, you are to dis- 
pose things by great masses of lights and shadows, 
and union of colours, without troubling yourself 
to finish every thing in particular, independently 
one of the other, as is usual with painters of a 
little genius, and whose souls are incapable of 
embracing a great design, or a great composition. 

JEmillum circa ludum, fWber Iroas et ungues 
Hxprlmet, et mollet Imltabitur lere capiflos; 
Infellx operls sunuui t quia ponere tolum 
Nesdet. 

The meanest 8cuI|itor In (he JEmilisn square, 
Can imitttte in bntss the nails ami hair ; 
Expert In trifles, and a cunning tool, 
Able to express ihe parts, tmt not dispose the wbole* 

Says Horace in his '« Art of Poetry.** 
1 19t. '* The extremities of the joints must be 

seldom hidden, ond the extremities or end 
«r Ikn (Mt nwrer.** lu:. ThcM extremitim of 



the joints are as it were the hafts, or haadks of 
the members. For example, the shoalders, tha 
elbowf, the thighs, and the kneea. And if a 
drapery should be found on these ends oTiks 
joints, it is the duty of science, and ofdeon u m, 
to mark them by fulds, but with great diacretioa ; 
ibr what concerns the feet, tbou^ ibey shook! b* 
hidden by some pan of the drapery, Devefftb»» 
less, if they are marked by folds, and their shape 
be d&Mtnguished, they are supposed to be seen. 
The word never is not here to be taken in th« 
strictest sense ; he means but this, — aa rareljy 
that it may seem we should avoid all rifnisiiiM 
of dispensing with the rule. 

*' The figures which are behind others^ | ltl» 
have neither grace nor vigour,** &c 
Raphael and Julio Romano have periectiy oIk 
served this maxim ; and Raphael eepeciaUj » 
his la«l works. 

'* Avoid also (hose lines and outlines f IM. 
which are equal, which make parallels,** 
ftc. He means principally to speak of the pon- 
tures so ordered, that they make together thoan 
geometrical figures which he condemns. 

*' Be not so strictly tied to nature,** &c. f 17t» 
This precept is against two sorts of 
painters ; first, against (hose who are so scrupo- 
lously tied to nature, that they can do nolhinf 
without her ; who copy her, just as they beliew 
they see her, without adding or retrenching any 
thing, though never so liule, either for the nodi* 
ties, or for the draperies. And secondly, against 
those who paint every thing by practice, without 
being able to subject themselves to retouch any 
thing, or (o examine by the nature. These last, 
properly speaking, are the libertines of painting , 
as there are libertines of religion, who have no 
other law but the vehemence of theii inclina- 
tions, which they are resolved not to overcome ; 
and in the same manner the libertines of paint- 
ing have no other modrl but a rhodomootado ge- 
nius, and very irregular, which vidently hurries 
them away. Though these two sorts of patnu 
era are both of them in vicious extremes, yet 
nevertheless the former sort seems to be the 
more supportable ; because though they do not 
imitate nature, as she is accompanied by all her 
beauties and her graces, yet at least they imi- 
tate that nature which we know, and daily see. 
Instead of which, the others show us a wikl or 
savage nature, which is not of our acquaintance, 
and whidi seems to be of a quite new cre- 
ation. 

'* Whom you must have always pres- f 178. 
cm, as a wiuiess to the truth,** &c This 
passage seems to be wonderfully well said. Tli« 
nearer a picture approaches to the truth, the 
it.is i and though the painter, who ia ita 
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r, be tfie first judge of the beauties which 
■re in it, he ia nevenheiees obliged not lo pro- 
nounce it till he has first consulted Nature, 
who is an irreprouchable evidence, and who will 
hvakdff but withal iruly, tell you its defects and 
beauties, if you compare it witli her work. 
tl8S. **And of a'i other things which dis- 
cover to us the thoughts and inventions of 
the Grecians," &:c. As good books, such as are 
Homer and Pausanias. The prints which we 
■ee of the antiquities may also extremely contri- 
bute to form our genius, and to give us great 
ideas ; in the same manner as the writings of 
good authors are capable of forming a good 
style, in those who are desirous of writing 
well. 

1 195. *' If you have but (me single figure to 
work upon," &:c. The reason of this is, 

that there being nothing to attract the sight but 
this only figure, the visual rays will not be too 
much divided by the diversity of colours and 
draperies i; but only take heed to put in nothing 
which shall appear too sharp, or too hard ; and be 
nmiiiful of the 41st precept, which says, that two 
eitremities are never lo touch each other, either 
in eolour or in light ; but that there must be a 
mean partaking of the one and of the other. 
flM. '*Let the draperies be nobly spread 
upon the body ; let the foMs be large," 
he. As Raphael practised, aAer he had for- 
nkra the manner of Pietro Perugino^ and prin- 
cipally in his latter works. 

1 196. " And let them follow the order of the 
parts,'' &C. As the fairest pieces of an- 
tiquity will show us. And take heed that the folds 
do not only foUow the order of the parts, but that 
they also mark the most cousiderable muscles ; 
because that those figures, where the drapery 
mad the naked part are seen both together, are 

much more graceful than the other, 
f SOO. *' Without sitting too straight opoo 

them," &c. Painters ought not to imi- 
tate the ancients in this circumstance. The 
ancient statuaries nmde their draperies of wet 
linen, on purpose to make them sit close and 
■traight to the parts of their figures ; for doing 
which they had great reason, and in following 
which the painters would be much in the wrong ; 
and you shall see upon what grounds. Those 
great geniuses of antiquity, fiiHing that it wtu 
impotsible to imitate with marble the fineness of 
stuffs or garments, which is not to be discerned 
bat by the oolnors, the reflexes, and more es- 
pecially by the lights and shadows ; finding it, I 
say, out iif their power to dispose of those 
things, thoQght they could not do better, nor more 
prudentially, than to make use of such draperies^ 
as hindered not firon seeing, through their lbUt| 



the delicacy of the flesh, and the purity of the 
outlines; things which, truly speaking, tbej 
possessed in the last perfection, and which in aU 
appearance were the subjectof their chief study. 
But painters, on the contrary, who are to deceive 
the sight, quite otherwise than statuaries, are 
bound to imitate the different sorts of garments, 
such as they naturally seem ; and such as coloun^ 
reflexes, lights, and shadows, (of all which they 
are UMsters,) can make them appear. Thus we 
see, that those who have made tifie nearest imi- 
tations of nature, have made use of such stuflSi 
or garments which are familiar to our sight; 
and these they have imitated with so much art, 
that in beholding them we are pleased that they 
deceive us : such were Titian, Paul Veronese^ 
Tintoret, Rubens, Van Dyck, and the rest of the 
good colourists, who have come nearest to tho 
truth of nature. Instead of which, others, who 
have scrupulously tied themselves to the prao- 
tice of the ancients, in their draperies, have 
made their works crude and dry ; and by this 
means have found out the lamentable secret, 
how to make their figures harder than even tho 
marble itself; as Andrea Mantegna, and Pietro 
Psrugino have done ; and Raphael also had much 
of I bit way in his firat works, in which we be- 
liold many small foldings oAen repeated, which 
look like so many whipcords. It is true these 
repetitions are seen in the ancient statues, and 
they are very proper there ; because they wbo> 
made use of wet linen, and close draperies, to* 
make their figures look more tender, reasonably 
foresaw, that the members wouM be too naked^. 
if they left not more than two or three folds^ 
such as those sorts of draperies afibrd them, 
and therefore have used those repetitions 
of many foMs; yet in such a manner, that 
the figures are always soft and tender, and 
thereby seem opposite to the hardness of' 
marble. Add to this, that in sculpture, it 'm 
almost impossible that a figure, clothed with 
coerse draperies, can make a good efi*ect on all 
the sides ; and that in painting, the draperies, of 
what kind soever they be, are of great advan* 
tage, either to unite the colours and the groups, 
or to give such a ground, as one would wish to- 
unite, or to separate ; or farther to produce such 
reflections as set ofT; or for filling void spaces ; 
or, in short, for many other advantages, whida 
help to deceive the sight, and which are noways, 
necessary to sculptors, since their work is al- 
ways of relievo. 

Three things may be inferred from what I 
have said, concerning the rule of draperies. 
First, that the ancient sculptors had reason to 
cbthe their figures as we see them. Secondly, 
that pemiers ooght to inaiiate them b tfie order 
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of their folds, but not in their quality, nor in 
their number. Thirdly, that sculptora ore 
oblig^ to follow them as much as they can, 
without desiring to imitate unprofiiably, or im- 
IMToperly, the manner of the painters, by making 
many ample folds, which are insufferable hardi- 
nesses, and look more like a rock than a natural 
garment. — See the tilth remark, about the mid- 
dle of it. 
1 20S. '^ And if the parts be too much distant 
from each other," &:c. It is with intent 
to hinder (as we have said in the rule of groups) 
the visual rays from being too much divided ; 
and that the eyes may not suffer, by looking on 
so many objects, which are separated. Guide 
was very exact in this observation. See, in the 
text, the end of the rule which relates to dra- 
peries. 
1 204. " And as those limbs and menibem 
which are expressed by few and large 
muscles," &c. Raphael, in the beginning of his 
painting, has somewhat too much multiplied the 
folds ; because, being with reason charmed with 
the graces of the ancients, he imitated their 
beauties somewhat too regularly; but having 
afterwards found, that this quantity of folds glit- 
tered too much upon the limbs, and took off that 
repose and silence, which in painting are so 
friendly to the eyes, he made use of a contrary 
conduct in the works which he painted after- 
wards, which was at that time when he began to 
understand the effect of lights, (^groups, and the 
oppositions of the lights ami shadows ; so that he 
wholly changed his manner, (this was about 
eight years before his death,) and though he 
always gave a grace to whatsoever he painted, 
yet he made appear, in his latter works, a great- 
ness, a majesty, and a harmony, quite other than 
what we see in his first manner : and this he did 
by lessening the number of his folds, making 
them more large, and more opposing them, and 
by making the masses of the lights and shadows 
greater, and more disentangled. Take the pains 
to examine these his different manners in the 

prints which we see of that great man. 
1 210. ^ As, supposing them to be magistrates, 
their draperies ought to be large," &c. 
Yet make not your draperies so large, that they 
may be big enough to clothe four or five figures, 
as some there are who follow that method. And 
take heed, that the foldings be natural, and so 
disposed, that the dye may be directed to disco- 
ver the fulds, from the beginning of ihem to the end. 
By magistrates he means all great and grave per- 
sons, and such as are advanced in age. 
■f 211. *' If ladies or damsels, light and soft," 
&c. By this name of ladies, maids, or dam- 
■elsj he means all young personsj slender, finely 



shaped, airy, and delicate. Such as are Kyaifib* 
and Naiades, and Fountains. Angels are also 
comprehended under this head, wboae Hrapavf 
should be of pleasing colours, and resembliay 
those which are seen in the heavens^ and chieBj 
when they are suspended in tbe air. They ara 
only such sorts of light habits as are suljeet to 
be ruffled by the winds, which can bear many 
folds ; yet so, that they may be fireed finooB anf 
hardnesses. It is easy for every one to jvtd^ 
that betwixt the draperies of majrist rates, aad 
those of young maids, there must be aotne nedi- 
ocrity of folds, such as are nnost comaionly seca 
and observed ; as in the draperies of a Cfarisl, ti 
a Madonna, of a king, a queen, or a dm heai, 
and of other persons of consideration and ma^m* 
ty ; and titose also who are of a middle aga ; 
with tliis distinction, that the habiu masrbe 
made more or loss rich, according to the dtgai^ 
of the persons ; and that cloth garments may ba 
distinguished from thme of silk, satin from vel- 
vets, brocard from embroidery, and that, in ona 
word, the eye may be deceived by the truth, 
and the difference of the stuffs. Take notice, if 
you please, that the light and tender draperisa 
having been only given to the female sex, iha 
ancient sculptors have avoided, as much as tb^ 
could, to clothe the figures of men, bnranaa 
they thought (as we have formerly said) that m 
sculpture garments could not be well imitated, 
and that great folds made a very bad eflact. 
There are almost as many examples of this 
truth, as amongst the ancients there are statnsa 
of naked men. I will name only that of Lao- 
coon, which, according to all probabiliiy, ought 
to have been clothed : And in effect, what like> 
lihood can there be, that the son of a king, and 
the priest of Apollo, should appear naked in tbe 
actual ceremony of sacrifice ? fur the serpenia 
passed from the Isle of Tenedos to the Trojan 
shore, and surprised Laocoon, and his soim, 
while they were sacrificing to Neptune on the 
sea-shore, as Virgil witnesses in the second of 
his ^neids. Notwithstanding which, the 
sculptors,* who were authors of this noble work, 
had well considered, that they could not give 
vestments suitable to the quality of the persona 
represented, without making as it were a heap 
of stones, who»e mass would rather be like a 
rock, than those three admirable figures, which 
will ever be the admiration of all ages. And 
for this reason, of two inconveniences, thej 
judged that of draperies to be greater than that 
which was against the truth itself. 

This ob:iervati(Xi well confirms what I havo 
said in the 200th romark. It seems to me, that 

* Polydorus, Athenodorus, and Agesander. all 
Rhodlans. 
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it deseires you should make tome reflection oo 
i\ and (o eetabliah it the better in your mind, I 
will tell you, that Michael Angelo, following 
this maxim, has given the prophets which he 
painted in Uie chapel of the pope, such drape- 
ries, whose folds are large, and whose garments 
are coarse ; instead of which, the Moses, which 
he has made in sculpture, is habited with a 
drapery much more close to the partr, and hold- 
ing more of the ancients. Nevertheless, he is 
a prophet, as well as those in the chapel, a man 
of the same quality, and to whom Michael An- 
gelo ought to have given the same draperies, if 
he had not been hmdered by those very reasons 

which have been given you. 
t S15. '* The marks or ensigns of virtues," 
&c. That is to say, of the sciences and 
arts. The Italians call a man a uirteoco, who 
loves the noble arts, and is a critic in them. 
And amongst our French painters, the word 
vertuett* is understood in the same significft- 

tioo. 
1 217. ** But let not the work be too much en- 
riched with gold or jewels," &c. Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus relates,^ *' That Apelies 
having seen a Helena, which a young scholar of 
his had made, and adorned with a great quantity 
of golden ornaments and jewels, said to him, 
My good friend, though thou couldst not make 
her beautiful, at least thou hast made her rich.^ 
Besides that these glittering things in painting, 
as precious stones prodigally strewed over the 
habits, are destructive to each other, because 
they draw the sight to several places at the 
same time, and hinder rotmd bodies from turn- 
ing, and making their due effect ; it is the very 
quantity which often makes us judge that they 
are false. And besides, it is to be presumed, 
that precious things are always rare. Corinna, 
that learned Theban lady, reproached Pindar, 
whom she had five times overcome in poetry, 
that he scattered through all his works the flow- 
ers of Parnassus too prodigally : saying to him, 
** That naen sowed with the hand, and not with 
the sack ;"t for which reason, a painter ought to 
adorn his vestments with great discretion. And 
precious stones look excemlingly well, when they 
are set in those places which we would make to 
eome out of the picture ; as for example, on a 
riioulder, or an arm, to tie some drapery, which 
of itself is of no strong colouring. They do also 
perfectly well with white, and other light col9urs, 
which are used in bringing the parts or bodies 
forward; because jewels make a show, and 
glitter through the opposition of the great lights, 
in the deep brown, which meet together. 



• Lib. U. Psdag. cap. it. 



t Plutarch. 



** It is very expedient, to make a model of f SSO. . 
those things which we have not in our sight, 
and whose nature is difficult to be retained in 
th» memory," &c. As, (or example, the group* 
of many figures, the postures difficult to be long 
kept, the figures in the air, in cielings, or mu^ 
raised above the sight ; and even of animals, 
which are not easily to be disposed. 

By this rule we plainly see, how necessary it 
is for a painter to know how to model, and to 
have many models of soft wax. Paul Veronese 
had so good store of them, with so great a quan- 
tity of different sorts, that he would paint a whole 
historical composition on a perspective plan, 
how great and how diversified soever it were. 
Tintoret practised the same ; and Michael An- 
gelo (as Giovan. Bapt. Armenini relates) made 
use of it for all the figures of his Day of Judg- 
ment. It is not that I would advise any one, 
who would make any very considerable work, to 
finish after these sorts of models ; but they wilt 
be of vast use and advantage to see the masses 
of great lights and great shadows, and the effect 
of the whole together. For what remains, yoa 
are to have a layman'*' almost as big as ilio lifo, 
for every figure in particular, besides the natu- 
ral figure before you, on which you must also 
look, and call it for a witness, which must first 
confirm the thing to you, and afterwards to the 
spectators, as it is in reality. 

You may make use of these models with de- 
light, if you set them on a perspective plan, 
which will be in the manner of a table made oa 
purpose. You may either raise or let it down, 
according to your convenience ; and if you look 
on your figures, through a hole, so contrived that 
it may be moved up and down, it will serve yoa 
for a point of sight, and a point of distance when 
you have once fixed it. 

The same hole will farther serve you, to set 
your figures in the ceiling, and disposed upon a 
grate of iron wire, or supported in the air, by 
little strings raised at discretion, or by both 
ways together. 

You msy join to your figures what you see 
fitting, provided that the whole be proportioned 
to them ; and, in short, what you yourself may 
judge to be of no greater bigness than theirs* 
Thus, in whatsoever you do, there will be more 
of truth seen, your work itself will give you infi- 
nite delight, and you will avoid many doubts and 
difficulties, which of en hinder you ; and chiefly 
for what relates to lineal perspective, which yoa 
will there infallibly find, provided that you re- 
member to proportion all things to the greatness 
of your figures, and especially ihe points of 

* A flgart of wood, or cork, taming upon Jointly 
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«ight and of distance; but for what belongs to 
aenal perspectire^ that not being found, the judg> 
menl must supply it. Tintoret (as Riddphi 
tells us in his life) bad made chambers of board 
end pasteboard, proportioned to his models, with 
^ioors and windiows, through which he disiribu* 
ted on his figures artificial lights, as much as he 
thought reasonable, and often passed some part 
of the night, to consider and observe the effect 
of bis compositions. His models were two feet 
high. 

1 221. '* We are to consider the places whore 
we lay the scene of the picture," &:c. 

This is what Monsieur de Cliambray calls, to do 
things according to decorum. See what he says 
of it, in the interpretation of that word, in his 
book of the Perfection of Fainting. It is not 
sufficient, that in the picture there be nothing 
found which is contrary to the place where the 
action which is represented passes; but we 
ought, besides, to mark out the place, and make 
it known to the spectator by some particular ad- 
dress, that, his mind may not be put to the pains 
of discovering it; as whether it be Italy, or 
Spain, or dreece, or France; whether it be 
near the sea^shore, or the banks of some river; 
whether it be the Rhine, or the Loire ; the Po, 
or the Tyber ; and so of other things, if they are 
essential to the history. " Nealces, a man of 
wit, and an ingenious painter," as Pliny tells us,'*' 
" being to paint a naval fight betwixt the Egyp- 
tians and the Persians, and being willing to make 
it known that the battle was given upon the 
Nile, whose waters are of the same colour with 
the sea, drew an ass drinking on the banks of 
the river, and a crocodile endeavouring to sur- 
prise him." 

1 222. " Let a nobleness and grace," &c. It 
is difficult enough to say what this grace 

of painting is ; it is to be conceived and under- 
llood much more easily than to be explained by 
words. It proceeds fi'ora the illuniinauons of an 
excellent mind, (not to be acquired,) by which 
we give a certain turn to things, which makes 
them pleasing. A figure may be designed wiili 
all its proportions, and have aJl its parts regular, 
which, notwithstanding all this, shall not be 
pleasing, if all those parts are not puttjogether in 
a certain manner, which attracts the eye to 
them, and holds it fixed upon them ; fur which 
reason there is a difierence to be made betwixt 
grace and beauty. And it seems that Ovid had 
e mind to distinguish them, when he said, speak- 
ing of Venus, 

MulUque cum rormt gratia mixta fult 
A matchless grace was with her beauty mlx'd. 
•Llb.zxT.ls. 



And Suetonius, speakmg of Nero, my^ 
he was rather beautiful than gracoTul : FtAi 
puyirOf magia qwtm osnusto. How moay hm 
women do we see, who please us much \mm Hmm 
others who have not such beautilvl featoresf 
It is by this grace that Raphitel has oMde himf 
self the most renowned of alt the Iieliana, «■ 
Apelles by the same means carried it above al 
the Greeks. 

'* This is that in which the gfeateat fML 
difficulty consists," &c. For two reanoas ; 
first, bmuse great study is to be ottde, aa w«| 
upon the ancient beauties and noble pictiiffeB,as 
upon nature itself; and, aecoodly, because tlMl 
part depends entirely wk the genius, awl leeaa 
to be purely the gift of heaTen, which we hata 
received at our birth : upon which account oar 
author adds, '' Undoubtedly wo see bat 6ar 
whom in this particular Jupiter haa ragawiad 
with a gracious eye ; so that it bekaiga ooly •§ 
those elevated souls, who partake somewhat af 
divinity, to work such mighty woodera. Tboogh 
they, who have not altogether receired frsai 
heaven this precious gift, cannot acquire it wilb- 
out great labour ; nevertheless, it is needfol, io oif 
opinion, that both the one and the other shaoU 
perfectly learn the character of every paaaian 

All the actions of the sensitive appetite art m 
painting called passions, because the aoul ia agi- 
tated by them, and b^use the bodj maSmm 
through them, and is sensibly altered. Tbsgr 
are those divers agitations and different no- 
tions of the body in general, and of every one nf 
its parts in particular, that our excellent paiatOT 
ought to understand ; on which he ought to maha 
his study, and to form lu himself a perfect idea 
of them. But it will be proper for us to know, ia 
the first place, that the philosophers adaMi 
eleven — love, hatred, desire, shunning, joy, sad* 
ness, hope, despair, boldness, fear, and anger* 
The painters have multiplied them not ooly 
by their different degrees, but also by their dif> 
ferent species ; for they will make, for exsmplo^ 
six persons in the same degree of fear, who 
shall express that passion all of them dtP> 
ierently. And it is that diversity of apcciea 
which distinguishes those painters who are able 
artists, from those whom we may call manner- 
ists, and who repeat five or six times over in the 
same picture the same airs of a head. Thata 
are a vast number of other passions, which ara 
as the branches of those which we have named ; 
we might, for example, under the notion of love, 
comprehend grace, gentleness, civility, caress—, 
embraces, kisses, tranquillity, sweetness, &c. ; 
and without examining whether all these ihinga 
which painters comprise under the name of 
passions, can be reduced to thoae of the philoao- 
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-phera, I am of opinroo, that eveiy one maj um 
tliein at his pleasure, and that he may studjr 
them after his own mamier ; the name makes 
nothing. One may even make passions of m»- 
jeaiy, fierceness, dissatisfaction, care, avarice, 
riothfulness, envy, and many other things bke 
these. These passiom (as I have said) oufht 
to be learned frtim the life itself, or to be studied 
on the ancient statues, and excellent pictures : 
we ought to see, for example, all things which 
belong 16 sadness, or serve to express it ; to de- 
sign them carefully, and to imprint them in our 
memories, after such a manner, as we may dis- 
tinctly understand seven or eight kimis of ihem 
more or less, and immediately after draw then 
upon paper, without any other original than 
the image which we have conceived of them. 
We must be perfect masters of them, but above 
•n, we most make sure of possessing then 
thoroughly. We are to know, that it is such or 
inch a stroke, or such a shadow, stronger or 
weaker, which makes such or such a passion, in 
this or that degree. And thus if any one should 
ask you, what makes, in painting, the majesty of 
a kini, the gravity of a hero, the love of a 
Christ, the grief of a Madonna, the hope of tho 
good thief, the despair of the bad one, the grace 
and beauty of Venus, and, in fine, the character 
of any passion whatsoever; you may answer 
positively, on the spot, and with assonince, that 
It is such a posture, or such lines in the parts of 
flie face, formed of such or such a passion, or 
even the one and the other both together ; for the 
pans of the body, separately, m^e known the 
passions of the eoul, or ^e conjointly one with 
the other. But of all the parts, tho head is that 
which gives the most of life and the most of 
grace to the passion, a Ad which alone contri- 
butes more to it than all the re<t together. The 
others separately can only express some certain 
passions, but the head expresses all of them. 
Nevertheless, there are some which are more 
particular to it; as, for exartiple, humility, which 
it expresses by the stooping or bending of the 
head ; arrogance, when it is lifted, or, as we say, 
tossed up ; languishment, when we hang it on 
one side, or lean it upon one shouMer ; obsti- 
nacy, (or, as the French call it, ^pmiAtrttt,) 
with a certain stubborn, unruly, barbarouj hu- 
nxMr, when it is heM upright, stifi*, and poised 
betwixt the shoulders. And of the rest, there 
are many marks, more easily conceived than 
they can be expressed, as bashfulness, admira- 
tion, indignation, and doubt. It is by the head 
that we make known nMwe visibly our suppli- 
cations, our threatenings, our mikinesa, our 
liaughtiness, our k)ve, our hatred, our joy, oar 
e, our humtlitj ; in fine, it is t nough fo 



•ee the face, and to underttand the miad at half 
a word. Blushing and paleness speak to ns, as 
also the mixture of them both. 

The parts of the face do all of them contributa 
to expose the thoughts of our hearts ; but above 
the rest, the eyes, which are as it were the two 
windows, through which the soul looks out and 
sliows itself. The passions which they mora 
particularly express^ are pleasure, languishmeati 
disdain, severity, sweetness, admiration, and 
anger. Joy and sadness may bear their parts, if 
they did not more especially proceed from the 
eyebrows and the mouth. And the two parta 
last named agree more particularly in the ex- 
pression of those two passions ; nevertheless, if 
you join the eyes as a third, yon will have the 
product of a wonderful harmony for ail the pan* 
sioos of the soul. 

The nose has no passion which is particular to 
h; it only lends its assisunoe to the other bo- 
fore named, by the stretching of the aostrib» 
which is as mtich marlwd in joy as it is in sad- 
ness. And yet it seems, that scorn makes «m 
wrinkle op the nose, aiid stretch the nostrils also» 
at the same time drawing op the upper lip to ibo 
place which is near the corners of the mouth. 
The ancienu made the nose the seat of 4a- 
riaioii ; ciiii tkbdoltB irrimamf di onmuni^ aaya 
Pliny ; that is, they dedicated the nose to a ouh 
aing sort of mockery. We read in the 3d satire 
if Pen ' 



Discs, sed ira eadat naso, mgosaqiie sanna. 

Learn, but let year anger foil from your nose, 
and the sneering wrinkla be dismounted. And 
Pbilostratns, kli Ibe pictnre of Pan, whom tho 
Nymphs had botnd, and acornfully insulted over, 
says of that god, '« That, before diis, he wai 
accustomed to sleep with a peaceable aeae, 
toflening in his slumbers the wrinkles of it, and 
the anger which commonly monoted to that 
part; but now bis nostrils were widened to the 
last degree of fory.** For my own part, I shoohi 
rather believe that the nose was the seat of 
wrath in beasts than in mankind; and that it 
was unbecoming of any god but only Pan, who 
had very much of the beast in htm, to wrinkle op 
his nose in anger, like other animals. Tfaa 
moving of the lips ought to be but moderate, if it 
be in conversation, because we speak mnob 
more by the tongue than by the lips ; aad if jat 
make the mouth very open, it is only when yea 
are to express the violence of passion, and ommo 
properly of anger. 

P<ir what oonoems the hands, they are Iha 
servants of the head, they are his weapons and 
his auxiliaries ; without them the action is weah^ 
laaguishing, aad half dead. Thsir i 
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which are alrooet infinite, make innumeraUe ez- 
preMioiis. Is it not by Ihem, that we desirei 
that we hope, that we promise, that we call 
towards us, and that we reject? Besides, they 
are the instruments of o«ir threats, of uur pe- 
titions, of the horror which we show for thin^, 
and of the praises which we give them. By them 
we fear, we ask questions, we approve, and we 
refuse, we show our joy and our sadness, our 
doubts and our lamentations, our concernments 
of pity, and our admirations. In short, it may 
be said, that they are the language of the dumb, 
that they contribute not a little to the speaking 
of the universal tongue common to all the world, 
which is that of painting. 

Now, to tell you how these parts are to be 
disposed, so as to express the different passions, 
is impossible ; no precise rules can be given of 
it, both because the task iuelf is infinite, and 
also because every one is left to the conduct of 
his own genius, and to the fruit of bis former 
studies ; only remember to be careful, tiiat all the 
actions of your figures must be natural. " It 
seems to me," says Cluinclilian, speaking of 
the passions, ** that this part, which is so ndble, 
and so great, is not altogether inaccessible, and 
that an easy way may be found to it ; it is to 
eonsider nature, and to copy her ; for the specta- 
tors are satisfied, when in artificial things they 
can discern that nature, which they are accus- 
tomed to behold.** This passage of Cluinctilian 
is perfectly explained by the words of an excel- 
lent master, which our author proposes to us for 
a rule. They are these which follow : " That 
the studied motions of the soul are never so 
natural, as thoee which we sv* fak^the transport 
of a true passion." These motions will better 
be expressed, and be much more natural, if we 
enter into the same thoughts, become of the 
same piece, and imagine ourselves to be in the 
same circumstances with those whom we would 
represent. " For nature," says Horace, in his 
Art of Poetry, ** disposes the inside of mankind 
to all sorts of fortunes ; sometimes she makes us 
contented, sometimes she drives us into choler, 
and sometimes she so oppresses us with grief, 
that she seems to tread us down, and plunge us 
into mortal anxieties ; and on all these occa- 
sions, she drives outward the motions of the 
heart by the tongue, which is her interpreter.'* 
Now, instead of the tongue, let the painter say 
by the actions, which are her interpreters. 
" What means have we,*' says Cluinctilian, '' to 
give a colour to a thing, if we have not the same 
colour? It is necessary that we ourselves 
should first be touched with a passion, before we 
endeavour to move others with it. And how,** 
oootinues he, *'can we be touched, since the 



passions are not in our power? Thi« iidiB 
way, in my opinion : we must form to o u f s d v sj 
the visions and images of absent lhiii|ES, as if 
they were in reality before our eyes ; and he who 
conceives these images with the i^reateet atreagdi 
of imagination, shall possess that part of the pas- 
sions with the most advantage, and the greatesC 
ease.** But we must take care, (as 1 bavi» 
already said,) that in these visions tbe stkotioHi 
may be natural ; for there are some who imagiee- 
they have given abundance of light to their 
figures, when they have made them do ▼ioleaL 
and extravagant actions; which we may mnr^ 
reasonably call the convulsions, or oontortioas a£ 
the body, than the passions of the mind ; and by. 
this means they often put themselves to Bua 
pains, to find a strong passion, where no | 
is required. Add to all that I hare said c 
corning the passions, that we are to hare a rttf 
serious regard lo the quality of the persons wh» 
are lo be expressed in passions. Tbe joy of a 
king ought not to resemble that of a i 
man ; ai^ the fierceness of a private soldier i 
not be like that of an officer. In these difiere»» 
ces consists all the fineness and delicacy of the 
passions. Paulo Lomazzo has written at large 
on every passion in particular, in his sfccnd 
book ; but beware you dwell not too long upoa 
it, and endeavour not to force your g«oiiiis. 

'* Some relics of it took sanctuary under fSAZ. 
ground,** he. All the ancient painting 
that was in Italy perished in the invasioB «C 
the Huns and Goths, excepting those worfai 
which were hidden under ground, or there painU 
ed ; which by reason they had not been mocb 
exposed to view, were preserved from the inso- 
lence of those barbarians. 

*' The chromatic part, or colouring,*' | 256L 
&c. The third and last part of paint- 
ing, is called the chromatic, or colouring. Its 
object is colour; for which reason lights and 
shadows are therein also comprehended, wbacb 
are nothing else but white and brown, (or daik,^ 
and by consequence have their place among tbo 
colours. Philosiratus says, in his life of Apol* 
lonius, " That that may be truly called paintin|^ 
which is made only with two colours, provided 
the lights and shadows be observed in it ; lor 
there we behold the true resemblance of things 
with their beauties ; we also see the passions, 
though without other colours; so much of lifo 
may be also expressed in it, that we may per- 
ceive even the very blood ; the colour of the hair, 
and of the beard, are likewise to be discerned ; 
and we can distinguish, without confusion, tbe 
fair from the black, and the young from the old,. 
the differences betwixt the white and the flaxeQ- 
hair; we distinguish with ease betwixt tha 
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Moon and the Indians, not only by the Camus 
noses of the Macks, their woolly hair, and their 
high jaws, but al«o by that black colour which is 
natural to them." We otay add to what Phi- 
lostratus has said, that with two colours ooly» 
(the light and the dark,) there is no sort of 
stuff, or habit, but may be imitated. We say, 
then, that the colouring makes its observations 
on the masses or bodies of the colours, accompa- 
nied with lights and shadows, more or less evi- 
dent by degrees of diminution, according to the 
accidents. First, of a luminous body ; as, for 
example, the sun, or a torch. Secondly, of a 
diaphanous or transparent body, which is be- 
twixt us and the object, as the air, either pure or 
thick, or a red glass, he. Thirdly, of a solid 
body illuminated, as a statue of while marble, a 
green tree, a black horse, Slc Fourthly, from 
his part, wlio regards the body illuminated, as 
behokling it either near, or at a distance, direct- 
ly in a right angle, or aside in an obtuse angle, 
from the top to the bottom, or from the bottom to 
the top. This part, in the knowledge which it 
has of the Tirtue of colours, and the friendship 
which they have with each other, and also their 
antipathies, comprehends the strength, the re- 
lievo, the briskness, and the delicacy, which are 
observed in good pictures. The management of 
colours, and the labour, depend also on this last 

part. 
1 263. " Uer sister," &c. That is to say, the 
design or drawing, which is the second 
part of painting; which, consisting only of lines, 
stands altogether in need of the colouring to ap- 
pear. It is for this reason, that our author calls 
thb part her sister's procurer, that is, the colour- 
ing ^ows us the design, and makes us fall in 

love with it. 
1 267. " The light produces all kinds of col- 
ours," &:c. Here are three theorems 
successively following, which our author proposes 
to us, that from thence we may draw some con- 
clusions. You may likewise find others, which 
are in the nature of so many propositions, to 
which we ought to agree, that from thence we 
may draw the precepts contained in the following 
part of this treatise : they are all founded on the 

sense of seeing. 
tS80. « Which shouki be the most," kc. See 

the remark of number 15S. 
t S83. « That light bodies may have a suf- 
ficient mass, or breadth of shadow, to sus- 
tain them," kc. That is properly to say, that 
after the great lights, there must be great 
shadows, which we call reposes; because, in 
reality, the sight would be tired, if it were at- 
tracted by a continuity of glittering objects. 
The lights may aenr* for a repose to the darks, 



and the darks to the lights. I have said in 
another place, that a group of figures ought to be 
considered as a choir of music, in which the 
basses support the trebles, and make them to b« 
heard with greater pleasure. These reposes ara 
nuuJe two several ways, one of which is natural, 
the other artificial. The natural is msde by aa 
extent of lights or of shadows, which naturally 
and necessarily follow solid bodies ; or the mass* 
es of solid bodies aggrouped, when the light 
strikes upon them. And the artificial consisu in 
the bodies of colours, which the painter gives t» 
certain things, such as pleases him ; and couh 
p«ise8 them in such a manner, that they do no 
injury to the objects which are near them. A 
drapery, for example, which is made yellow, or 
red, on some certain place, in another place 
may be brown, and will be more suitable to it,t» 
produce the effect required. We are to take oc- 
casion, as much as possibly we can, to make uso 
of the first manner, and to find Uie repose tit 
which we speak, by the light and by the shadow 
which naturally accompany solid bodies. But 
since the subjects on which we work are not 
always favourable to dispose the bodies as wo 
desire, a painter in such a case may take his 
advantage by the bodies of colours, and put into 
such places as ought to be darkened, draperies, 
or other things, which we may suppose to be 
naturally brown and sullied, which will produce 
the same effect, and give him the same reposes 
as the shadows would do, which could not be^ 
caused by the disposition of the objects. 

Thus an understanding painter will make his 
advantages bolkcf the one manner and the other- 
And if he mafcit«Hiesign to be graved, he is to 
remember, that the gravers dispose not theiv 
colours as the painters do ; and that, by conse- 
quence, he must take occasion to find the reason 
of his design in the natural shadows of the 
figures, which he has disposed to cause the effect. 
Rubens has given us a full information of this in 
those prints of his which he caused to be ei>» 
graved ; and I believe that nothing was ever 
seen more beautiful in that kind; the whole 
knowledge of groups, of the tights and shadows, 
and of those masses which Titian calls a bunch 
of grapes, is there exposed so clearly to the 
sight, that the view of those prints, and the care- 
ful observation of them, might very mudi coo- 
tribute to the forming of an able painter. The 
best and fairest of them are graven by Vostor- 
man, Pontius, and BoUvort, all of them admira- 
ble gravers, whose works Rubens himself took 
care to oversee ; and whidi, without doubt, ymi 
will find to be excellent, if you examine them. 
But expect not there the elegance of design, nor 
the correctnsis of the ootlioes. 
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It if not but the graven can, and ought to 
imitate the hodies of the colours by the degrees 
of the lights and Shadows, as much as thej shall 
judge that this imitation may produce a good 
eflfeot. On tlie contrary, it is impossible, in my 
opinion, to give much strength to what they grave, 
after the works of the school of Venice, and of 
«|1 those who hive had tlie knowledge of colours, 
and of the contrast of the lights and shadowl^ 
without imitating in some sort the colour of the 
objects, according to the relation which they 
have io the degrees of white and black. We 
fwe certain prints of good gravers different in 
their kinds, where these things are observed, and 
which have a wonderful strength. And there 
mppears in public, of late years, a gallery of 
archduke Leopold, which, though very ili gra- 
Ten, yet shows some part of the beauty of its 
originals, because the gravers who have execu- 
ted it, though otherwise they were sufficiently 
ignorant, have observed, in almost the greatest 
parts of their prints, the bodies of colours, in the 
relation which they have to the degrees of the 
lights and shadows. I could wish the gravers 
would make some reflection upon this whole re- 
mark : it is of wonderful consequence to them ; 
for when they have attained to the knowledge of 
these reposes, they will easily resolve those dif> 
fieulties which many times perplex them ; and 
then chiefly, when they are to engrave after a 
picture, where neither the lights and shadows, 
nor the bodies of the colours, are skilfully ob- 
served, though in its other parts the picture may 

be well performed. 
1 286. '* As in a convex mirror the cdlected 
rays strike sronger,*' ftc. A convex 
mirror alters the objects which are in the middle, 
00 that it seems to mtke them come out from 
the superficies. The painter must do in the 
same manner, in respect of the lights and 
shadows of his figures, to give them more re- 
lievo tnd more strength. 
1 190. " While the goings off are more and 
more broken and faint, as they approach 
to the extremities,*' &c. It is the duty of a 
painter, even in this also, to imitate the convex 
mirror, and to place nothing which glares either 
in colour or in light, at the borders of his picture : 
for which there are two reasons ; the first is, 
that the eye at the first view directs itself to the 
midst of the object which is presented to it, and 
by consequence must there necessarily find the 
principal object, in order to its satisfaction ; and 
the other reason is, that the sides or borders 
being overcharged with a strong and glittering 
work, attract the eyes thither, which are in a 
land of pain not to behold a continuity of that 
frork, which is on the sudden interrupted by the 



borders of the picture ; iDste«d of wbieh, llfi 
borders being lightened, and eased of so wmtk 
work, the eye continues fixed on the eenlfesf 
the picture, and beholds it with grsaie 
It is for the same reason, that, in a (^ 
position of figures, those which, conuBf 
forward, are cut off by the bottom of dM picisN^ 
will always make an ill effect. 

<* A bunch of grapes,*' 4us. It is mt^- faHL 
ficiently manifest, that Titian, by this jo- 
dieious and familiar comparison, memam, tfaiea 
painter ought to collect the objects, sjhI to di^ 
pose them in such a manner as to oonposs «M 
whole ; the several bontigoous parU of m kUk 
may be enlightened, many shadowed, awl sdi s ri 
of broken cokMirs to be in the tnmiii^ ; as «n • 
bunch of grapes, many grapes, whieh ate te 
parts of it, are in the light, many in tbs sha daw ^ 
and the rest fiiinrly coloured to make thtm fS 
farther back. Titian once told Tintorei, iImi m 
bis greatest works, a bunch of grapes ImmI bssa 
his principal rule, and his surest guide. 

^ Pure, or unmixed white, either draws fSSI* 
an object nearer, or carries it off to far- 
ther distance. It draws it nearer with Mack, sad 
throws it backward without it,*' Jte. AU agrss, 
that white can subsist on the fore-groand of te 
picture, and there be used without nuztare ; te 
question therefore is to know, if it can e qa al y 
subsist, and be placed in the same manner, opsa 
that which is backward, the light being nwnwm 
sal, and the figures supposed in a chuapai^s 
and open field. 

Our author concludes affirmatrrely ; and Iks 
reason on which he establishes his role is this; 
that there being nothing which partakes more el 
the light than whiteness, and the li^t being ca- 
pable of subsisting well in remoteness, or at a 
long distance, as we daily see in the rising «ad 
setting of the sun, it follows, that white may 
subsist in the same manner. In painting, the 
light and a white colour are but one and tbs 
same thing. Add to this, that we hav<e iw 
colour which more resembles the air than Vvfails^ 
and by consequence no colour which is Kgbter; 
from whence it comes, that we c o mmonly say 
the air is heavy, when we see the heaveaa 
covered with black clouds, or when a thick fog 
takes from us that clearness which makes tbs 
lightness or serenity of the air. Titian, Tinto- 
ret, Paul Veronese, and all those who best uih 
derstood lights, have observed it in this manner, 
and no man can go again^rt this precept, at least 
without renouncing any skill in landscape, whieb 
is an undoubted confirmation of this truth. And 
we see, that all the great masters of landscapa 
have followed Titian in this, who has always 
employed brown and earthy cokxxrs upon ib# 
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fcra-pftrt, and hM reseirwl his gretteat lights for 
ffMBotenessBS, and the back pom of bis laod- 
•eapeik 

It flwj be objected agminst this opinion, thst 
white cannot mainUin itself in remotenesses, 
because it b ordinarily used to bring the objects 
nearer on the adtaoced part. It is true that so 
it is used, and that to very good purpose, to 
render the objects more sensible, by thie oppo- 
sitiiin of the dark, which must accompany it, and 
which retains it, as it were, by force, whether 
the dark serves it fi>r a ground, or whether it be 
combined to it. For example, if you would 
nake a white horse on the fore-ground of your 
picture, it is of absolute necessity, that the 
ground must be of a mixed brown, and large 
«oough, or that the fiim.ture must be of very 
sensible colours ; or lastly, that some figure must 
be set upon it, whose shadows and the colour 
may bring it forward. 

But it seems, say you, that blue is the moat 
flying or transient colour, because the heavens 
and mountains, which are at the greatest dis- 
tance, are of that colour. It is very true that 
blue is one of the lightest and sweetest colours ; 
bat it is also true, that it possewes these quali- 
ties so much the more, because the white is 
mingled in it, as the example of the distances 
^moostrate to us. But if the light of your 
picture be not imiversal, and that you suppose 
jour figures in a chamber, tlien recall to your 
memory that theorem which tells you, that the 
nearer a body is to the light, and the more direct- 
ly it is opposed to us, so much the more it is 
enlightened, because the light grows languish- 
ing Uie farther it removes from its original. 

You may also extinguish your white, if you . 
tnippoee the air to be somewhat thicker, and if 
jou foresee that this supposition will make a 
good effect in the economy of the whole work ; 
but let not this proceed so far, as to make your 
figures so brown, that they nuiy seem as it were 
in a filthy fog, or that ihey may appear to be 
part of the ground. See the following re- 
mark, 
t S3S. *' But as for pure black, there is no- 
thing that brings the object nearer to the 
•ight," &c. Because black is the heaviest of 
nil colours, the most earthy, and the most sensi- 
bie. This is clearly understood t>y the qualities 
of white, which is opposed to it, and which is, as 
we have said, the lightest of all colours. There 
are few who are not of this opinion ; and jret I 
have known some, who have told nie, that the 
black b«;ing on the advanced part, makes notb- 
ing but holes. To this there is little else to be 
answered, but that black always makes a good 
affect, being sat forward, provided it ba plaead 



there with prudence. Tou are ther«fi>re so to 
dispose the bodies of your pictures which yoa 
intend to be on the fore-grooad, that those sorts 
of holes may not be perceived, and that the 
blacks may be there by masses, and insensibly 
confused. See the 47th rule. 

That which gives the relievo to a bowl, (may 
some say to me,) is the quick light, or the white, 
which appears to be on the side which is near- 
est to IIS, and the black, by consequence, dia- 
tances the object. We are here to beware, not 
to confound the turnings with the distances : the 
question is only in respect of bodies, which are 
separated by some distance of a backward po- 
sition ; and not of round bodies, which are of the 
same continuity : the brown, which is mingled 
in the turnings of the bowl, makes them go off 
rather in confiMinding them (as we may say) 
than in blackening them. Aiid do you not see, 
that the reflects are an artifice of the painter, to 
make the turnings seem more light, and that by 
thb means the grestsst blackness remains ti^ 
wards the middle of the bowl, to sustain tlie 
white, and make it deceive ns with more 
pleasure? 

This rule of white and Mack is of so great 
consequence, that imless it be exactly practised, 
it is impossible for a picture to make any great 
effect, that the masses can be disentangled, and 
the different distancee may be observed at tha 
first glance of the eye, without trouble. 

It may be inferred from this precept, that the 
masses of other colours will be so much the mora 
sensible, and approach so much the nearer to tha 
sight, the more brown they bear ; provided this 
be amongst other colours which are of the same 
species. For example, a yelk>w brown shall draw 
nearer to the sight than another which is less yel- 
low. I said, provided it be amongst other coloon 
which are of the same species ; because tbera 
are simple colours, which naturally ars strong 
and sensible, though they are clear as vermilion ; 
there are others also, which, notwithstanding 
that they are brown, yet cesse not to be soft and 
foint, as the blue of ultramarine. The effect o( 
a picture comes not only therefore from the 
lights and shadows, but also fi^xn the nature of 
the colours. I thought it was not from the pnr- 
poee in this phice to give you the qualities of 
those colours which are most in use, and which 
are called capital, because they serve to maba 
the composition of all the rest, whose niunber ii 
almost infinite. 

Red ochre is one of the most heavy eolomt. 

Yellow ochre is not so heavy, beotuse it ii 
clearer. 

And the masticot is very light, bscause it is a 
▼ecj clear yeUow, and vary aaar to wbito. 
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Ultnraarine, or axure, is very light, and « rery 
•weet colour. 

VennilioD ia wholly oppoaiie to ultramarino. 

Lake in a raitidle colour betwixt ultramarine 
and Terroilion, yet it is rather more sweet than 
harsh. 

Brown red ia one of the most earthy and most 
■ensiblfl colours. 

Pink is in its nature an indifferent colour, that 
is very susceptible of the other colours by the 
mixture : if you mix brown red with it, you will 
make it a very earthy colour; but, on the con- 
trary, if you join it with white or blue, you shall 
have one of the must iaint and tender cokxirs. 

Terra v«rte (or green earth) is light ; it is a 
mean betwixt yellow ochre and ultramarine. 

Umbre b very sensible and earthy; there 
ii no hing but puro black which can dispute 
with it 

Of all blacks, that ia the most earthy which is 
most remote from blue. According to the prin- 
ciple which we have established of white and 
black, you will make every one of these colours 
before named more earthy and more heavy, the 
more black you mingle with them ; and they will 
be lighter, the more white you join with them. 

For what concerns broken or compound colours^ 
we are to make a judgment of their strength 
by the force of those colours which compose 
them. All who have thoroughly understood the 
agreement of coloun, have not employed them 
wholly pure and simple in their draperies, unless 
in some figure upon the fore-ground of the pic- 
ture ; but they have used broken and compound 
colours, of which they made a harmony for the 
eyes, by mixing those which have some kind of 
sympathy with each other, to make a whole, 
which has an union with the colours which are 
neighbouring to it. The painter who perfectly 
understands the force and power of his colours, 
will use them most suitably to his present pur- 
pose, and according to his own discretion. 
t S&5. ** But let this be done relatively," &c. 
One body must make another body fly oflT, 
in such a manner that itself may bo chased by 
those bodies which are advanced beibre it. 
*' We are to take care, and use great attention,*' 
says Quinctilian, *' not only of one separate thing, 
but of many which follow each other, and, by a 
certain relation which they have with each other, 
are as it were continued. In the same manner 
as if, in a straight street, we cast our eyes from 
one end of it to the other, we discover at once 
those diflorent things which are presented to the 
sight, BO that we nut only see the la&t, but what- 
soever is relating to the last. 
tS61. "Let two contrary extremities never 
touch each other,** &c. The sense of 



•eeing has this in oommon with all the icit of 
the senses, that it abhors the contrary eatisMJ 
ties. And in the same manner as our Jwadi^ 
when they are very cold, fSsel a gricrou a pais 
when on the sudden we hold thorn near tho 6m 
M the eyes, which find an extreme white next to 
an extreme black, or a fair cool axure next to m 
hot vermilion, cannot behold these eztreraitiaa 
without pain, though they are always attraoed 
by the glaring of two contraries. 

This rule obliges us to know those coloora 
which have a friendship with each other, aai 
those which are incompatible; which weaaaj 
easily discover in mixing together thone < 
of which we woukl make trial 

And if by this mixture they make a i 
and sweet colour, which is pleasing to thesi|^, 
it is a sign that there is an union and a symp^qf 
betwixt them ; but if, on the contrary, that ooloar 
which is produced by the mixture of the two ha 
harsh to the sight, we are to conclude, that thera 
is a contrariety and antipathy betwixt these two 
colours. Green, for example, is a pleasiaf 
colour, which may come fit>m a blue and a yellow 
mixed together ; and, by consequence, blue aai 
yellow are (wo colours which sjrmpathize : an^ 
on the contrary, the mixture ^ blue with tm^ 
milion produces a sharp, harsh, and unpleasaat 
colour ; conclude then, that blue and ▼enniliM 
are of a contrary nature. And the same mj 
be said of other colours, of which you may make 
experiment, and clear that matter once fer alk 
(See the conclusion of the SS2d remark, where 
I have taken occasion to speak of the force an4 
quality of every capital colour.) Yet you nay 
neglect this precept, when your piece consists 
but of one or two figures, and when amongst a 
great number you would make some one figure 
more remarkable than the rest; one, I say, 
which is one of the most considerable of the sub- 
ject, and which otherwise you cannot distinguish 
from the rest. Titian, in his Triumph of Bao- 
chus, having placed Ariadne on one of the bor^ 
ders of the picture, and not being able (for thaA 
reason) to make her remarkable by the bright- 
ness of light, which he was to keep in the mid- 
dle of his picture, gave her a scarf of a vermilioa 
cobur, upon a blue drapery, as weQ to loosen her 
from his ground, which was a blue sea, as b^ 
cause she is one of the principal figures of his 
subject, upon which he desired to attract the eyow 
Paul Veronese, in his Marriage of Cana, be- 
cause Christ, who is the principal figure of th* 
subject, is carried somewhat into the depth of 
the picture, and that he could not make him dis- 
tinguishable by the strength of the lights and 
shadows, has clothed him with vermilion and 
bki«», thereby to conduct the sight to that figure. 
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The hottile coloora amj be §o much the more 
allied to each other, the more you mix them with 
•thor colours which mutually sympathize, and 
which agree with those colours which you desire 

to reconcile. 
\ d65. *' It is labour in vain to paint a high- 
noon,'* &c. He said in another place, 
^ endeavour after that which aids your art, and 
is suitable to it, and shun whatsoever is repug- 
nant :** it is the 69th precept. If the painter 
would arrive to the end he has proposed, which 
is to deceive the sight, he must make choice of 
such a nature as agrees with the weakness of his 
colours ; because his colours cannot accommo- 
date themselves to every sort of nature. This 
rule is particularly to be observed, and well con- 
sidered, by those who paint landscapes. 
f 382. " Let the field or ground of the pic- 
ture,'* &c. The reason of it is, that we 
are to avoid the meeting of those colours which 
have an antipathy to each other, because they 
•fiend the sight ; so that this rule is proved su^ 
ficiently by the 4l8t, which tells us, that two 
contrary extremities are never to touch each 
other, whether it be in coAour or in light ; but 
that there ought to be a mean betwixt them, 

which partakes of both. 
fSIS. **Letvour colours be lively, and yet 
not look (according to the painters' prov- 
erb) as if they had been rubbed or sprinkled 
with meal," &c. Donner dans la fanner is a 
pAirase amongst painters, which perfectly ex- 
presses what it means ; which is to paint with 
clear or bright colours and dull colours together ; 
for being so mingled, ihey give no more life to 
the 6gures, than if they had been rubbed with 
meal. They who make their flesh-colours very 
white, and their shadows gray, or inclining to 
green, fall into this inconvenience. Red colours 
in the shadows of the most delicate or finest 
flesh, contribute wonderfully to make them lively, 
shining, and natural ; but they are to be used 
with the same discretion, that Titian, Paul Ver* 
onese, Rubens, and Van Dyck have taught us, 
by their example. 

To preserve the colours (resh, we must paint 
by putting in more colours, and not bv rubbing 
them in iSter they are once laid ; and (if it oould 
be done) they should be laid just in their proper 
places, and not be any more touched, when they 
are once so placed ; because the freshness of the 
colours is tarnished and lost, by vexing them 
with the continual drudgery of daubing. 

All they who have coloured well have had yet 
another maxim to maintain their colours fresh 
and flourishing, which was to make use of white 
grounds upon which they painted, and oftentimes 
at the first stroke, without retouching any thiagi 



and without employing new colours. Rubens 
always used this way ; and I have seen pictures 
(rom the hand of that great person, painted up at 
once, which were of a wonderful vivacity. 

The reason why they made use of thoee 
kinds of grounds is, because white as well pre- 
serves a brightness under the transparency of 
colours, whidi hinders the air iirom altering the 
whiteness of the ground, as that it likewise r^ 
pairs the injuries which they receive from 
the air, so that the ground and the colours assist 
and preserve each other. It is for this reason, 
that glazed colours have a vivacity which can 
never be imitated by the roost lively and moat 
brilliant colours ; because, according to the com- 
mon way, the dtfierent tints are simply laid on, 
each in its place, one after another. So true it 
is, that white with other strong colours, with 
which we paint at once that which we intend to 
glaze, are, as it were, the life, the spirit, and the 
lustre of it. The ancients most certainly have 
found, that white grounds were much the beet, 
because, notwithstanding that inconvenience 
which their eyes received from that colour, yet 
they did not forbear the use of it ; as Galen testi- 
fies, in his Tenth Book of the Use of the Parta. 
"Painters," says he, ^'when they work upon 
their white grounds, place before them dark 
colours, and others mixed with blue and greeny, 
to recreate their eyes ; because white is a glaring 
colour, which wearies and pains the sight more 
than any other." I know not the reason why 
the use of it is left ofi* at present, if it be not that 
in our days there are few painters who are co- 
rious in their colouring, or that the first strokes 
which are begun upon white are not seen soon 
enough, and that a more than French patience 
is required to wait till it be accomplished ; and 
the ground, which by its whiteness tarnishes the 
lustre of the other colours, must be entirely cov- 
ered, to make the whole work appear pleaa- 
ingly. 

" Let the parts which are nearest to us, |38S. 
and most raised," &c. The reason of this 
is^ that upon a flat superficies, and as much united 
as a cloth can be, when it is strained, the least 
body is very appearing, and gives a heightening 
to the place which it possesses: do not therefore 
load those places with colours, which you would 
make to turn ; but let those be well loaded, which 
you would have come out of the canvass. 

" Let there be so much harmony or con- f 386. 
sent in the masses of the picture, that all the 
shade wings may appear as if they were but one^" 
inc. He has said in another place, that after 
great lights, great shadows are necessary, which 
he calls reposes. What he means tjy the pres- 
ent rule if this, that whaiaoevor is ibuad in 
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tliote great slNidowfl, thould purtake of ih« oo)- 
ourt of one another ; lo thai the different col* 
ourt which are welt dietinguished in the lighta, 
■eem to he but one in the ■hadows, by their 

great union. 
tM6. "Let the whole picture be of one 

piece,'* &c. That ia to lay, of one and 
the aame coniinu^y of work, and ai if the picture 
had been painted up all at once : the Latin says, 

all of one palette. 
td87. ** The kx>king-glas8 will instruct you,** 

&c. The painter must have a principal 
reapect to the masses, and to the effect of the 
whole together. The lookin^lass distances 
the objtots, and, by consequence, gives us only 
ta see the masses, in which all the little parts are 
confounded. The evening, when the night sp- 
prsaches, will make you better understand this 
aharrvalion, but not so commodiously ; for the 
ppoper time to make it lasts but a quarter of an 
iMMir, and thalookuig«glaas may be useful aQ the 
day. 

Sinoe the mirror is the jvU and roaster of all 
painters, as showing them their faults by dis- 
taneiag the objects, we may conclude, that the 
pioiure whieh makes not a good efiVd at a di»- 
taaoe, cannot be well done : and a painter must 
never finish his picture, before he has examined 
it at some reasonable distance, or with a look- 
iag-glass, whether the masses of the lights and 
ihiikwvs, and the bddies of the colours, be well 
distributed. Giorgione and Correggio have 

made use of this method, 
t S88. **As ibr a portrait, or picture by the life,** 

Sic. The end of portraits is not so pre- 
cisely, as some have imagined, to give a smiling 
and pleasing air, togetheic ^ith the resemblance ; 
this is indeed somewhat, but not enough. It 
consists in expressing the true temper of those 
persons which i' represents, and to make known 
their physiognomy. If tho person whom you 
draw, for example, be naturally sad, you are to 
beware of giving him any gayety, which would 
always be a thing which is foreign to his counte- 
nance. If he or she be merry, you are to mske 
that good humour appear, by the expressing of 
those parts where it acts, and where it shows 
itself If the person be grave and majestical, 
the smiles, or laughing, which is too sensible, 
will take off* from that majesty, and make it look 
childish and indecent. In short, the painter who 
has a good genius, must make a true dis<rern- 
ment of all these things; and if he understands 
physiognomy, it will be more easy to him, and 
he will succeed better than another. Pliny telb 
us, " That Apelles made his pictures so ^try 
like, thai a certain physiognomist and fortune- 
teller Cas it is related by Appkm the granuaa- 



rian) foretdd, by looking on them, the rery time 
of their deaths, whom those pictures represent- 
ed ; or at what time their death happened, if 
soch persons were already dead. 

** You are to take the utmost care, that f 40S. 
broad lights may be joined,*' Sic. This 
must be done tenderly, yet not so as to mako 
our colours die, by furce of tormenting them ; 
but that you should mix them as hastily as you 
can, and not retouch the same place, if conve- 
niently you can avoid it. 

•« Brosd lights," Sic. It is in vab to t405. 
take pains if you cannot preserro large 
lights; because without them your work wiO 
never make a good effect at a distance, and also 
because little lights are c<mfused and effiiced 
proportionably ss you are at a dbtance from tho 
picture. This was the perpetual maxim of Coi^ 
reggio. 

'•Ought to have somewhat of great- f4I7. 
ness in them, and their outlines to be 
noble," See. As the pieces of antiquity wiD 
evidently show us. 

*' There is nothing more peraidoas to f 4fS« 
a youth," &e. It is common to place 
ourselves under the discipime of a master, of 
whom we have a good opinion, and whose man* 
ner we are apt to embrace with ease ; which 
takes root more deeply in us, and augments, the 
more we see him work, and the more we copj 
after him. This happens oftentimes to that d*» 
gree, and makes so great an impressioo in tb« 
mind of the scholar, that he cannot give his ap« 
probation to any other manner whatsoerer, and 
beKeves there is no man under the cope of 
heaven who is so knowing as his master. 

But what is most remarkable in this point is, 
that nature appears to us always like that raaa- 
ner which we love, and in which we have bee« 
Uught ; which is just like a glass through which 
we behold objects, and which communicates ita 
colour to them, without our perceiving it. After 
I have said this, you may see of vHtat coose* 
quence is the choice of a good master, and oT 
following in our bcginnitig the manner of those 
who have come nearest to nature. And bow 
ranch injury, do you think, have the ill manners 
which have been in France done to the painter* 
of that nation, and what hinderance have they 
been to the knowledge of what is well done, or of 
arriving to what is so, when once we know it t 
The Italians say to those whom they see infect- 
ed with an ill manner, which they are not able 
to forsake, " If you knew just nothing, you wouki 
soon learn something." 

*' Search whatsoever is aiding to yonr f 4SS» 
art, and convenient; and avoid those 
things which are repugnant to it," kc This 'm 
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ail •omirablfl rule ; a painter ought to have it 
perpetually preseot in his mind and menx>r7. 
It revolves iho«e difficulties which the rules 
beget ; it loosens his hands, and assists his un- 
derstanding; in short, this is the rule which 
seu the painter at liberty ; because it teaches 
him, that he ought not to subject himself ser- 
vilely, and be bound, like an apprentice, to the 
rules of his art ; but that the rules of his art 
ought to be subject to him, and not hinder him 
from following the dictates of his genius, which 

is superior to them. 
1434. "Bodies of diverse natures, which 

are a^egrouped, or combined together, 
are aglreeable and pleasant to the sight,** he. 
As flowers, fruits, animals, skins, satins, vel- 
vets, beautiful flesh, works of silver, armours, 
instruments of music, ornaments of ancient 
sacrifices, and many other pleasing diversities 
which may present themselves to the pauier^s 
imagination. It is most certain, that the di- 
versity of objects recreates the sight, when 
they are without confusion, and when they di- 
mmish nothing of the subject on which we work. 
Experience teaches us, that the eye ^ws 
weary with poring perpetually on the same 
thing; not only on pictures, but even on na- 
ture itself: for who is he, who would not be 
tired in the walks of a long forest, or with be- 
holding a large plain which is naked of trees, 
or in the sight of a ridge of mountains, which, 
instead of pleasure, give us only the view of 
heights and bottoms ? Thus to content and fill 
the eye of the understanding, the best auihora 
have had the address to sprinkle their works 
with pleasing digressions, with which they reo- 
reaie the minds of readers. Discretion in this, 
as in all other things, is the surest guide ; and 
as tedious digressions, which wander from their 
subject, are impertinent ; so the painter who, 
under pretence of diverting the eyes, would fill 
his picture with such varieties as alter the truth 
of the history, would make a ridiculous piece 
of painting, and a mere gallimaufiy of his 



1 435. ** As also those things which seem to 
be tli|^tly touched, and performed with 
ease,** &c. This ease attracts our eyes and 
spirits so much the more, because it is to b« 
presumed, that a noble work, which appears so 
easy to u^, is the product of a skilful hand, 
which is master of its art. It was in this part 
that Apelles foimd himself superior to Protog*^ 
nes, when he blamed him for not knowing when 
to lay down his pencil and, as I may ahnotC 
say, to make an end of finishing his piece. And 
it was on this account he plainly said, ** That 
nothing was more prejudicial to paiotrnt, than 



too much exactness ; and that the grtalest part 
of them know not when they had done enough :" 
as we have likewise a proverb, which says, 
" An Englishman never knows when he ii • 
well.*' It is true, that the word tnough is varj 
difficult to understand. What you liave to do, 
is to consider your subject thoroughly, and m 
what manner you intend to trea|^ according to 
your rules, and the force of your genius ; after 
this, you are to work with all the ease, and all 
the speed you can, without breaking your head 
so very much, and being so very imlustrious in 
starting scruples to yourself, and creating diffi- 
culties in your work. But it is impossible to 
have this facility without possessing perfectly all 
the precepts of the art, and to have made it haF> 
bitual to you : for ease consists in making pre- 
cisely that work which you ought to make, and 
to set every thing in its proper place with speed 
and readiness, which cannot be done without 
the rules ; for they are the assured means of 
conducting you to the end that you design, 
with pleasure. It is then most certain, (though 
against the opinion of many,) that the rules give 
facility, quiet of mind, and readiness of hand 
to the slowest genius ; and that the same rulea 
increase and guide that ease in those who have 
already received it at their birth, firom the 
happy influence of their stars. 

From whence it follows, Cial we may con- 
sider facility two several ways ; either simply, 
as diligence, and a readiness of mind, and of 
the hand; or, as a disposition in the mind to 
remove readily all those difficulties which can 
arise in the work. The first proceeds from an 
active temper fuQ of fire ; and the second frook 
a true knowledge and full possession of infalli- 
ble rules : ihe first is pleasing, but it is not al- 
ways without anxiety, because it often leads us 
astray; and, on the contrary, the last makes ut 
act with a repose of mind and wonderful tran- 
quillity, because it ascertains us of the good- 
ness of our work. It is a great advantage to 
possess the first ; but it is the height of perfec- 
tion to have both in that manner which Rubens 
and Van Dyck possessed them, excepting tbs 
part of design, or drawing, which both of them 
too much neglected. 

Those who say, that the rules are so far frona 
giving us this facility, that, on the contrary, they 
poxzle and perplex the mind, and tie the hand, 
are generally such people who have passed half 
their lives in an ill practice of paintiug, the 
habit of which is grown so inveterate in them, 
that to change it by the rules, is to take, as it 
were, their pencils out of their hands, and to 
put them out of condition of doing any thing ; 
ia the same nuumcr as ws make a countryman 
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dumb, whom we will not allow to speak, but bj 
the rules of grammar. 

Observe, if you please, that the facility and 
diligence of which I spoke, consists not in that 
which we call bold strokes, and a free handling 
of the pencil,- if it makes not a great effect at a 
distance : that sort of freedom belongs rather to 
a writing-master ^an a painter. I say yet far- 
ther, that it is ^Anost impossible, that things 
which are painted should appear true and nat- 
ural, where we observe these sorts of bfild 
strokes. And all those who have come nearest 
to nature, have never used that manner of paint- 
ing. Those tender hairs, and those hatching 
strokes of the pencif, which make a kind dt 
minced meal in pain ing, are very fine, I must 
confess, but they are never able to deceive the 

sight. 
f 442. " Nor till you have present in your 

mind a perfect idea of your work," &c 
If you will have pleasure in painting, you ought 
to have so well cousidered the economy of 
your work, that it may be entirely made and 
disposed in your head, before it be begun upon 
the cloth. You must, I say, foresee the effect 
of the groups, the ground, and the lights and 
shadows of every thing, the harmony of the 
colours, and the intelligence of all the subject, 
in such a manner, that whatsoever you shall put 
upon the cloth, may be only a copy of what is 
in your mind. If you make use of this con- 
duct, you will not be put to the trouble of so 

often changing and rochanging. 
1 443. " Let the eye be satisfied, in the first 

place, even against and above all other 
reasons," &c. This passage has a respect to 
some particular licenses which a painter ought 
to take ; and, as I despair not to treat this mat- 
ter more at large, I adjourn the reader to the 
first opportunity which I can get fur his farther 
satisfaction on this point, to the best of my 
ability. But in general, he may hold for cer- 
tain, that those licenses are good which con- 
tribute to deceive the sight, without corrupting 
the truth of the subject on which the painter is 

to work, 
f 445. *^ Profit yourself by the counsels of the 

knowing," &c. Parrhasius and Cliton 
thought ihenuelves much obliged to Socrates 
ibr the knowledge which he gave them of the 
passions. (See their dialogue in Xenophon, 
towards the end of the third book of Memoirs.) 
*• They who the most willingly bear reproof," 
says Pliny* the Younger, *' are the very men 
in whom we find more to commend than in 
other people." Lysippus was extremely pleased 



when Apelles told him his opinion ; and ApsI* 
les as much when Lysippus told him his. T*Mit 
which Praxiteles said of Nicias, in PKny.^ 
shows the soul of an accomplished and ao huu- 
ble man. *' Praxiteles being asked, whidi of 
all his works he valued most ? ** Those," sa*v 
he, ** which Nicias has retouched." So i 
accoimt he made of his criticisms and his < 
ions. You know the common practice of Ape^ 
les : when he had finished any work, he exposed 
it to the sight of all passengers, and cooceeksd 
himself to hear the censure of his faults, with 
the prospect of making his advantage of the i«» 
formations which unknowingly they gave him ; 
being sensible that the people would eiamie 
his works more rigorously than himself, aad 
would not forgive the least mistake. 

The opmions and counsels of many togedicr 
are always preferable to the advice of one 
single person. And Cicero wonders, thai asj 
are besotted on their own productiooa, and say 
to one another, ** Very good, if your works 
please you, mine are not unpleasing to me.' f 
In effect, there are many who, through presump- 
tion, or out of shame to be reprehended, never 
let their works be seen. But there is noChinf 
can be of worse consequence ; " for the disease 
is nourished and increases," says Virgd^ 
*' while it is concealed." *' There are none 
but fools," says Horace, " who^ out of shsmr 
facedness, hide their ulcers, which, if sbown, 
might easily be healed : 

Stultorum incurata malus pudor ulcera celat**§ 
There are others, who have not alto^ther so 
much of this foolish bashfulness, and who ask 
every one's opinion with prayers and earnest- 
ness ; but if you freely and ingenuously give 
them notice of their faults, they never &il to 
make some pitiful excuse for them ; or, whidi 
is worse, they take in ill part the service which 
you thought you did them, which they bat 
seemingly desired of you, and out of an estal>- 
lishttd custom amongst the greatest part of 
painters. If you desire to get yourself any 
honour, and acquire a reputation by your 
works, there is no surer way than to riidw 
them to persons of good sense, and chiefly to 
those who are critics in the art; and to tak* 
their counsel wiih the same mildness, and the 
same sincerity, as you desired them to give it 
you. You must also be industrious to discover 
the opinion of your enemies, which is coa»- 
monly the tniest \ for you may be assured, that 
they will give you no quarter, and allow no- 
thing to complaisance. 
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1 449. " But if you have no knowing friend," 
Sic. duinctilian gives the reason of 
this, when he says, ** that the best means to 
correct our faults is doubtless this, to remove 
our designs out of sight, for some space of time, 
and not to look upon our pictures ; to the end, 
that after this interval we may look on them 
ms it were with other eyes, and as a new 
work, which was of another hand, and not our 
own." Our own productions do but too much 
Batter us ; they are always too pleasing, and it 
is impossible not to be fond of them at the mo- 
ment of their conception. They are children of 
a tender age, which are not capable of draw- 
ing our hatred on them. It is said, that apes, 
BS soon as they have brought their young into 
The world, keep their eyes continually fastened 
on them, and are never weary of admiring their 
beauty ; so amorous is nature of whatsoever 

she produces. 
t458. "To the end that he may cultivate 
those talents which make his genius,*' Sic 
Qui sua metitur poudera, ferre potest « 

" That we may undertake nothing beyond our 
forces, we must endeavour to know them." 
On this prudence our reputation depends. Cie- 
«ro calls it " a good grace," because it makes 
a man seen in his greatest lustre. " It u," 
«ays be,'*' " a becoming grace, which we shall 
easily make appear, if we are careful to culti- 
•vate that which nature has given us in propri- 
ety, and made our own i provided it be no vice 
or imperfection. We ought to undertake no- 
4hing which is repugnant to nature in general ; 
«nd when we have paid her this duty, we are 
.bound so religiously to follow our own nature, 
that though many things which are more serious 
.and more important present themselves to us, 
yet wo are always to conform our studies and 
our exercises to our natural inclinations. It 
avails nothing to dispute against nature, and 
think to obtain what she refuses ; for then we 
eternally follow what we can never reach ; for, 
as the proverb says, there is nothing can please, 
nothing can be graceful, which we enterprise in 
spite of Minerva; that is to say, in spite of 
jiature. When we have considered all these 
things attentively, it will then be necessary 
•that ^yery man should regard that in particular 
which nature has made hu portion, and that he 
ahould cultivate it with care. It is not his busi- 
ness to give himself the trouble of trying 
whether it will become him to put on the na- 
ture of another man, or, a4 one would say, to 
MCt the person of another ; there is nothing 
which can more become us, than what is prof^ 



erly the gift of nature. Let every one there- 
fore endeavour to understand his own talent, 
and, without flattering himself, let him make 
a true judgment uf his own virtues, and his own 
defects and vices, that he may not appear to 
have less judgment than the comedians, who 
do not always choose the best plays, but thow 
which are Itest for them ; thatii, those which ars 
most in the compass of their acting. Thus 
we are to fix on thuse things for which we have 
the strongest inclination. And if it sometimes 
happens, that we are forced by necessity to 
apply ourselves to such other things, to which 
we are no ways inclined, we must bring it so 
about, by our care and industry, that if we per- 
form them not very well, at least we may not 
do them so rery ill, as to ba shamed by them : 
we are not so much to strain ourselves, to make 
those virtues appear in us which really we 
have not, as to avoid those inY>erfections which 
may dishonour us." These are (he thoughts 
and the words of Cicero^ which I have trans- 
lated, retrenching only such things as were of no 
concernment to my subject: I was not of opin- 
ion to add any thing, and the reader, I doubt 
not, will find his satisfaction in them. 

" While you meditate on these truths, 1 464* 
and observe them diligently," &c. There 
is a great connexion betwixt this precept and 
that other, which tells you, " That you are to 
pass no day without a line." It is impossible to 
become an able artist, without making your art 
habitual to you ; and it is impossible to gain an 
exact habitude, without an infinite number of 
acts, and wiihout perpetual practice. In ait arts 
the rules of them are learned in little time ; but 
the perfection is not acquired without a long 
practice and a severe diligence. " We never 
saw, that laziness produced any thing which 
was excellent," says Maximus Tyrius;* and 
duinctilian tells us, <* That the arts draw their 
beginning from nature ;" the want we often havo 
of them causes us to search the means of be- 
coming able in them, and exercise makes us en- 
tirely masters of them. 

" The morning is the best and most f 46S. 
proper part of the day,** &c. Because 
then the imagination is not clouded with tho 
vapours of meat, nor distracted by visits, which 
are not usually made in the morning ; and ths 
mind, by the sleep of the foregoing night, is re- 
freshed and recreated from the toils of fonnsr 
studies. Malherbe says well to this purpose, 

Le plus beau de nos Jours, est dans leur matlnst. 
Ths sprightly mom is the best part of the dajr. 
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f 488. ** Let no 6%j p«u oT«r yoo, withoot a 
line, &C. That is to ny, without work- 
ing, without giving tomo strokes of the pencil or 
the crayon. This was the precept of Apelles; 
and it is of so much the mere necessity, because 
pabting is an art of much length and time, and 
is not to be learned without great practice. Mi- 
ehael Angelo, al^the age of fourscore years, 
■aid, " That he learned something every 

day." 
1 478. " Be ready to put into your table-bopk,* 
&c. As it was the cutUtm of Titian and 
the Carraches. There are yet remaining in the 
hands of some who are curious in painiingi many 
thoughts and observations which iliose great 
men have made on paper, and in their table- 
books, which they carried continually about 

them. 
1 476. ** Wine and good cheer are no great 
friends to painting; they serve only to 
fecreate the mind, when it is oppressed and 
^>ent with labour,*' Sic. " During the lime," 
■ays Pliny,* •* that Protogenes was drawing the 
picture of Jalysus, which was the best of aQ his 
works, he took no other nourishment than Lu- 
pines, mixed with a Utile water, which served 
him both ibr meat and drink, for fear of clogging 
his imagination, by the luxury of his food." Mi- 
chael Angelo, whUe he was drawing his Day of 
Jodgment. fed only on bread and wine at dinner ; 
and vasari observes in his life, that he wa« so 
sober, that he slept but little, and that he often 
rose in the night to work, as being not disturbed 

by the vapours of his thin repasts. 
1 478. ** But delights in the libeity which be- 
longs to the bachelor's estate,'' &c. We 
never see large, beautiful, and well- tasted fruits 
proceeding from a tree which is encompassed 
round, and choked with thorns and briars. Mar- 
riage draws a world of business on our hands, 
subjects us to law-suits, and loads us with mul- 
titudes of domestic cares, which are as so many 
thorns that encompass a painter, and hinder 
him from producing his works in that perfection 
of which oiherwbe he is capable. Raphael, 
Michael Angelo, and Hannibal Carrache, w^re 
never married : and amongst the ancient paint- 
ers we hnd none recorded Ibr being married, but 
only Apelles, to whom Alexander the Great 
made a present of his own mistress Canipaspe ; 
which yet I would have understood, without 
oflTence to the institution of marriage ; for that 
calls down many blessings U|>on families, by the 
carefulness of a virtuous wife. If marriage be 
*D general a remedy against concupiscence, it 
» doubly so in respect of painters, who are 

* lib. XXXV. 10. 



■Bpre frequently under (he occasions of sm tha» 
other men, because they are under a frequeol 
necessity of seeing nature bare-faced. Let every 
one examine his own strength upon this point ; 
but let him prefer the interest of his soul, to that 
of hb art, and of his fortune^ 

"Painting naturally withdraws from t480» 
noise and tumult," ^c I have said at 
the end of the first remark, that both poetry and 
painting were upheld by the strength of imagi- 
nation. Now there is nothing which warms it 
more than repose and solitude ; because, in that 
estate, the mind being freed from all sorts </ 
business, and in a kind of sanctuary, ondysturbed 
by vexatious visiu, is more capable of ibnning 
noble thoughts, and of application to its studies : 

Carmlna secessum scrlbenUs, et otia q 



Good verse recess and solitude requires, 

And ease from cares, and undisturbed desires. 

We may properly say the same of painting, by 
reason of iu conformity with poetry, as I have 
shown in the first remark. 

" Let not the covetous design of grow- 1 484» 
ing rich," &c We read in Pliny, that 
Nicias refused sixty talenU from King AttahM, 
and rather chose to make a free gift of hif picture 
to his country. ** I inquired of a prudent man,** 
says a grave author,* '^ in what tiroes those n*- 
ble pictures were made, which now we see ; and 
desired him to explain to me some of their su^ 
jects, which I did not wall understand. I asked 
him likewise the reason of that great negligence^ 
which is now visible amongst painters ; and from 
whence it proceeded, that the most beautiful arts 
were now buried in oblivion; and principally 
paintiikg, a faint shadow of which is at present 
remaining to us ? To which ha thus replied, 
that the immoderate desire of riches had pr«>> 
duoed this change : for of old, when naked virtue 
had her charms, the noble arts then flourished in 
their vigour; and if there was any oonCeet 
amongst men, it was only who should be the first 
discoverer of what might be of advantage to 
posterity. Lysippus and Myron, those renown- 
ed sculptors, who co«ikl give a soul to brass, left 
no heirs, no inheritance, behind them ; bec au a t 
they were more careful of acquiring fame than 
riches. But as fix us of this present age, k 
seems, by the manner of our conduct, that we 
upbraid antiquity for being as covetous of virtue 
as we are of vice : wonder not so much, there- 
fore, if painting has loxt its strength and vigour, 
b«H:ause many are now of opinion, that a hesp of 
gold is much more beautiful than all the picturas 
and suiues of Apelles and Phidias, and all tlia 
noble performances of Greece." 

• Petfoa Arbiter. 
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'I wouTd not exact «o groat an act of absti- 
^nco from our modem painters ; for I am not 
ignorant, that the hope of gain is a wontlerful 
•harp spur in arts, and that it gives industry to 
the artist; from whence it was that Juvenal 
■dd, even of the Greeks themselves, who were 
the inventors of painting, and who first imder- 
kood all the graces of it, and its whole perfectioi^ 
Orxiculus esurlens. In t'oolum, Jusseris, llitt 
A hunsnr Greek, if bidden, scales the skies. 

But I could heartily wish, that the same hop« 
which flatters them, did not also corrupt them ; 
rtnd did not snatch out of their hands a lame im- 
perfect piece, rudely daubed over with too little 

reflection, and too much haste, 
f 487. ** The qualities requisite to form an ex- 
cellent painter," Ac It is to be con- 
fessed, that very few painters have those quali- 
ties which are required by our author, because 
there are very few who are able painters. There 
was a time, when only they who were of noble 
blood were permitted to exercise this art ; be- 
cause it is to be presumed, that all these ingre- 
dients of a good painter are not ordinarily found 
in men of vulgar birth. And, in ail appearance, 
we may hope, that though there be no edict in 
France which takes away the Kberty of painting 
from those to whom nature has refused the hcn- 
oor of being bom gentlemen, yet at least that the 
Royal Academy will admit henceforward only 
such, who being endued with all the good quali- 
ties, and the talents which are required for paint- 
ing, those endowments may be to them instead of 
an honourable birth. It is certain, that which 
debases painting, and makes it descend to the 
Tilest and most despicable kind of trade, is the 
great multitude of painters, who have neither no- 
ble souls, nor any talent fbr the art, nor even so 
much as common sense. The origin of this 
groat evil is, that there have always been admit- 
ted into the schools of painting, all sorts of chil- 
dren promiscuously .without examination of ihem, 
and without observing (for some convenient 
space of time) if they were conducted to thb art 
by their inward disposition, and all necessary 
talents, rather than by a foolish inclination of 
their own, or by the avarice of their relations, 
who put them to painting, as a trade which they 
believe to be somewhat more gainful than an- 
other. The qualities properly required are these 
((^lowing : — 

A good judgment, that they may do nothing 
against reason and verisimility. 

A docile mind, that they may profit by io- 
fltractions, and receire, without arrogance, the 
opinioo of etery tme, $oi pittcipally of knowing 



A noble heart, that they may propose glory to 
themselves, and reputation rather than riches. 

A sublimity and reach of thought, to conceive 
readily, to produce beautiful aleas, and to work 
on their subjects nobly, and after a lofly man- 
ner, wherein we may observe somewhat tliot is 
delicate, ingenious, and uDoomnioa 

A warm and vigorous fancy, to arrive at looot 
to some degree of perfection, without being tired 
with the pains and study which ore requii||d in 
painting. 

Health, to resist the dissipation of spiritf^ 
which are apt to be consumed by pains-takiof» 

Youth, because painting requires a great ea- 
perience, and a long practice. 

Beauty, or handsomeness, because a painter 
paints himself in all his pictures; and nature 
loves to produce her own likeness. 

A convenient fortune, that be may give his 
whole time to study, and may work cheerfidly^. 
without being haunted with the dreadful imag» 
of poverty, ever present to his mind. 

Labour, because the speculation is nothing 
without the practice. 

A love for his art : we suffer nothing m th» 
labour which is pleasing to us; or if it happott 
that we suffer, we are pleased with the pain. 

And to be under the discipline of a knowing 
master, &c. Because all depends on the be^ 
ginnings ; and because commonly they take the- 
manner of their master, and are formed aocordi»- 
ing to his gusto. See verse 422, and the ro» 
mark upon iu All these good qualities are iiii- 
significant, and unprofitable to the painter, it 
some outward dispositions are wanting to him.. 
By which I mean favourable times, such as are 
times of peace, which is the nurse of all noU* 
arts : there must also some fair occasion offer to 
moke their skill manifest, by the performanco of 
some considerable work within their power; ajM 
a protector, vvho must be a person of authority^ 
one who takes upon himself the care of their 
fortune, at least in some roeasuie, and knows- 
how to speak well of them in time aiid place con- 
venient. " It is of much importance," says ihe- 
younger Pliny, " b what times virtue appcorSk- 
And there is no wit, howsoever excei.enl it may 
be, which can make itself immedtaieiy known ; 
time and opportunity are necessary to it, and a 
person who can assist us wiin ma lavour and bs 
a Mecssnas to us." 

'* And life is so short, that it is not suf. t ^M.^ 
ficicnt fbr so long an art," 3lc. Not only 
painting, but all other arts, consioerea Mtttfjenii^ 
oelvee, require almost an iunnitetime topoesaw 
them perfectly. It is in diis aense, rna&Rippo- 
crates begins his Aphorisms with this tayiaf» 
«Ttet^ia*l«ig,aiidHfeif HMrt BatlTiM 
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consider arts as they are in us, and according to 
« certain degree of perfection, sufficient enough 
to make it known thai we possess them above 
the common sort, and are comparatively better 
than most others, we shall not find that life is too 
riiort on that account, provided our time be well 
employed. It is true, that painting is an art 
which is difficult, and a great undertaking ; but 
they who are endued with the qualities that are 
necessary to it, have no reason to be discouraged 
by lljlit apprehension. " Labour always appears 
difficult before it is tried."'' The passages by 
sea, and the knowledge of the stars, have been 
thought impossible, which notwithstanding have 
been found and compassed, and that with ease, 
by those who endeavoured after them. *' It is a 
shameful thing," says Cicero.f ** to be weary of 
inquiry, when what we search is excellent.'* 
That which causes us to lose most of our time, 
is the repugnance which we naturally have to 
labour, and the ignorance, the malice, and the 
negligence of our masters : we waste much of 
our time in walking, and talking to no manner 
of purpose, in making and receiving idle vbits ; 
in play, and other pleasures which we indulge ; 
without reckoning those hours which we lose in 
the too great care of our bodies ; and in sleep, 
which we often lengthen out till the day is far " 
advanced ; and thus we pass that life which we 
redcon to be short, because we count by the 
years which we have lived rather than by those 
which we have employed in study. Il is evi- 
dent, that they who lived before us have passed 
through all those difficulties, to arrive at that per- 
fection which we discover in their works ; though 
they wanted some of the advantages which wo 
possess, and none had laboured for them as they 
have done for us. For it is certain, that those 
ancient masters, and those of the last preceding 
ages, have left such beautiful patterns to us, that 
a better and more happy age can never be than 
ours ; and chiefly under the reign of our present 
king, who encourages all the noble arts, and 
■pares nothing, to give them the share of that 
felicity of which he is so bountiful to his king- 
dom ; and to conduct them with all manner of 
advantages to that supreme degree of excellence, 
which may be worthy of such a master, and of 
that sovereign love which he has for them. Let 
us therefore put our hands to the work, without 
being discouraged by the length of time which is 
requisite for our studies; but let us seriously 
contrive how to proceed with the best order, 
and to follow a ready, diligent, and well-under- 
stood method. 
fSOO, •« Take courage, therefore, O ye noble 
youths ! ye legitimate offspring of Miners 
* TefsL de R« BIlUC Ub. I. t Ub^ i. de lln. 



va, who are bom under the influence of a happy 
planet," &c. Our author intends not here to 
sow in a barren, ungrateful ground, where his 
precepts can bear no fiuit : he speiJu to younf 
painters, but to such only who are bom under 
the influence of a happy star ; that is to say, 
those who have received from nature the neces- 
sary dispositions of becoming great in the art of 
painting ; and not to those who follow that study 
through caprice, or by a sottish inclination, or 
for lucre, who are either incapable of receiving 
the precepts, or will make a bad use of them 
wlien received. 

"You wiU do well," kc Our author ffiW. 
speaks not here of the first rudiments of 
design ; as, for example, the management of the 
pencil, the just relation which the copy ought to 
have to the original, &c He supposes, that be- 
fore he begins his studies, one ought to have a 
facility of hand, to imitate the best designs, and 
the noblest pictures and statues ; that, in few 
words, he should have made hinuelf a key, 
wherewith to open the domt of Minerva, and to 
enter into that sacred place, where those fair 
treasures are to be found in flJl abundance, and 
even offer thenu elves to us, to make our advan- 
tage of them, by our care and genius. 

" To begin with geometry," &c Be- f 609. 
cause that is the ground of perspective, 
without which, nothing is to be done in painting. 
Besides, geometry is of great use in architec- 
ture, and in all things which are of iu depend- 
ence ; it is particularly necessary for sculp- 
tors. 

'* Set yourself on designing, after the f 510. 
ancient Greeks," &c Because they are 
the rule of beauty, and give us a good gusto ; for 
which reason it is very proper to tie ourselves to 
them. I mean generally speaking ; but the par- 
ticular fruit which we gather from them, is what 
follows : To Team by heart four several airs of 
heads, of a man, a woman, a chtkJ, and an old 
man. I mean those which have the most gene- 
ral appprobation ; for example, those of the Apol- 
lo, of the Venus de Mcdicis, of the little Nero, 
(that is, when ho was a child,) and of the god 
Tiber. It would be a good means of teaming 
them, if when you have designed one after the 
statue itself) you design it immediately after froai 
your own imagination, without seeing it; and 
afterwards exanibe, if your own work be con- 
formable to the first design ; thus exercising 
yourself on the same head, and turning it on ten 
or twelve sides. You must do the same to the 
feet, to the hands, to the whole figure. But to 
understand the beauty of these figures, and the 
justness of their outlines, it will be necessary to 
learn anatomy. When 1 speak of four beads ^ 
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and four figures, I pretend not to hinder any one 
from designing many others, after this first 
study ; but my meaning is only to show by this, 
that a great variety of things undertaken at the 
same time, dissipates the imagination, and hin^ 
ders all the profit ; in the same manner, as too 
many sorts of meat are not easily digested, but 
corrupt in the stomach, instead of nourishing the 

parts. 
1 511. ** And cease not day or night fix>ro lap 

hour, till by your contmual practice," &c. 
In the first principles, the students have not so 
much need of precepts as of practice ; and the 
antique statues being the rule of beauty, you 
may exercise yourselves in imitating them, with- 
out apprehending any consequence of ill habits 
and bad ideas, which can be formed in the soul 
of a young beginner. It is not as in the school 
of a master, whose manner and whose gusto are 
ill, and under whose discipline the scholar spoib 

himself the more ho exercises. 
1 514 " And when afterwards your judgment 

shall grow stronger," &c. It is neceesary 
to have the soul well formed, and to have a right 
judgment to make the application of his rules upoa 
good pictures, and to take nothing but the good. 
For there are some who imagine, that whatso- 
ever they find in the picture of a master who 
has acquired reputation, must of necessity be ex- 
cellent : and these kind of people never (ail, 
when they copy, to follow the bad as well as the 
good things, and to observe them so much the 
more, because they seem to be extraordinary, and 
out of the common road of others, so that at last 
they come to make a law and precept of them. 
Tou ought not also to imitate what is truly 
good in a crude and gross manner, so that 
it may be found out in your works, that what- 
loever beauties there are in them, comefirom 
lueh or such a master. But, in this, ua^ 



tate the beei^ who pick from every 0ower that 
which they find most proper in it to make honey. 
In the same manner, a young painter should 
collect from many pictures what he finds to be 
the most beautiful ; and from his several collec- 
tions form that manner which thereby he makee 

his own. 
ffitO. "A certain grace which was wholly 
natural and peculiar to him," &c Ra- 
phael in this may be compared to Apelles, who, 
in praising the works of other painters, mid, 
" That gracefulness was wanting to them ; and 
that, wimout vanity, he might say, it was hia 
own peculiar portion.'* See the remark on the 
218lh verse. 

"Julio Romano, educated from his f5t2. 
childhood in the country orthe Muses," 
&C. He means in the studies of the helU$ UU 
treif and above all in poesy, which he infinitely 
kyved. It appears, that he formed his ideas, and 
made his gusto, fit>m reading Homer ; and in 
that imitated Zeuxis and Polygnotus, who, as 
Maximus Tyrius relatei^ treated their subjeett 
in their pictures as Homer did in his poetry. 

To these remarks I have annexed the opin- 
ions of our author, upon the beat and chiefest 
painters of the two foregoing ages. He tells 
yoQ candidly, and briefly, what were their ex- 
cellencies, and what their failings. 

<* I pass in silence many things which f 641. 
will be more amply treated in the ensu* 
ing Commentary." It is evident by this, how 
much we loee, and what damage we have sus- 
tained by our autbor'a death, since those com- 
mentaries had undoubtedly eootained things of 
high value and of great instruction. 

« To intrust with the Muses,** kc ^544, 
That is to say, to write in verse ; poetry 
being under their protection, and consecrated 
to them. 



THE JUDGMENT 

OF CHARLES ALPHOITSB DI7 FBE82IOT, 

ON THE WORKS OF THE PRINCIPAL AND BEST PAINTEBS OF 
THE TWO LAST AQES. 



PAlMTiiro WM in ita perfection amongst tho 
^hieelu. The principal acheob were at Sicyon, 
afterwards at Rbgdes, at Athens, and alCor^ 
inth, and at last in Rome. Wars and luxury 
%aving OTerthrown the Roman empire, it waa 
totally extinguished, toother with all the noble 
-arts, the stodies of humanity, and the other sci- 



It began to appear again, in the year 1450, 
amongst some painters of Florence, of which 
Domenico Chirlandaio waa one, who was mas* 
tar to Michael Ancelo, and had aome kind of 
vepQtatinn, though his manner was Godiic, and 
very dry. 

Michael Angelo, his disciple, flourished in 
the times of Julius the Second, Leo the Tenth, 
and of seren successive popes. He was a 
painter, a aculptor, and an architect, both civil 
and military. The choice which he made of 
kas attitudes was not always beautiful or pleas- 
ing ; his gusto of design was not the finest, nor 
hie outlines the roost elegant ; the folda of his 
draperies, and the oraaments of his habits, 
were neither noble nor graceful. He was not 
a little fontastical and extravagant in his com- 
positions ; he was bold, even to rashness, in 
taking liberties against the rules of perspective. 
His colouring is not over true, or very pleasant. 
He knew not the artifico of the lights and shad- 
^nvs ; but he designed more learnedly, and bet- 
ter understood all the knittings of the bones, 
with the office and situation of the muscles, than 
any of the modem painters. There appears 
a certain air of greatness and severity in his 
figures; in both which he has ofleniimes suc- 
ceeded. But above the rest of his excellencies, 
was his wonderful skill in architecture, wherein 
he has not only surpassed all the moderns, but 
«ven the ancienU also. The St. Peter's of 
Home, the Sl John's of Florence, the Capitol, 



the Palazzo Famese, and his ofwm Immm, aro 
aofficient testimonies of it. Hn diseiptoa wen 
Biarcello Venusti, II Rosso, Gaorgio Vasari, 
Fra. Bas;iano, who commonly paniiad far him, 
and many other Florenlinea. 

Pietro Perugino designed with anfficient 
knowledge of nature ; bat he is dry, aad kia 
manner IttUe. His disciple was 

Raphael Santio, who waa bom ob. Gaod 
Frklay, in the year 1488^ and died ea Good 
Friday, in the year USD, so that ha find, mkf 
thirty-seven years complete. He sarpttassd tJk 
nwdem painters, because be posaeaaed aMm 
of the excellent parts of painting than aay eilMr ; 
and it is believed that he equalled the aaaeatay 
eiDcepting only that he designed not naked 
bodies with so much learning aa Biicfaftsl An* 
gelo ; but his gusto of design is parer, and 
much better. He painted not with so good, so 
full, and so graceful a manner as Cooeggio ; 
nor has he any thing of the contrast of the lights 
and shadows, or so strong and free a oolounBg 
aa Titian ; but be had a better dtspositioB in hsi 
pieces, without comparison, than either Titian, 
Correggio, Michael Angelo, or all the rest oi 
the succeeding painters to our days. His 
choice of attitudes, of heads, of ornaments ; the 
suitableness of his drapery, his manner of de- 
signing, his varieties, his contrasts, his ezprea- 
sions, were beautiful iu perfection; but above 
all, he possessed the graces in so advantageous 
a manner, that he has never since been equalled 
by any other. There are portraits, or single 
figures, of his, which are finished pieces. He 
was an admirable architect. He was handsomoi 
wetl-made, and tall of stature, civil and well- 
natured, never refusing to teach another what 
he knew himself. He had many scholars, 
amongst others, Julio Romano, Polydore, Gau- 
denzio, Giovanni d'Udine, and Michael Cozis. 
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fils graver wts Marc Antonio, whose prints 
•re aSmirable for ihe correctness of their oat^ 
lines. 
Julio Romano was the roost excellent of all 
9 RaphaeP« disciples. He had conceptions which 
were more extraordinuy, more profound, and 
fipre elevated, than even his master himselC 
He was also a great architect; his giisto was 
pure and exquisite. He was a great imitator 
of the aocieou ; giving a clear testimony in all 
his productions, that he was desirous to restore 
to practice the same forms and fabrics which 
were ancient. He had the good fortune to find 
great persons, who committed to him the care 
of edifices, vestibules, and porticoes, all tetra- 
•tyles, xistes, theatres, and such other places as 
are not now in use. He was wonderful in his 
•choice of attitudes. His manner was drier and 
harder than any of Raphael's school. He did 
not exactly understand the lights and shadows, 
or the colours. He is frequently harsh and un- 
graceful. The folds of his draperies are neither 
beautiful nor great, easy nor natural ; but all 
oxtravagant, and too (ike the habits of fantas- 
tical comedians. He was ^trj knowing in 
fauman learning. His disciples were, Pirro Li- 
gorio, (who was admirable for ancient build- 
ings, as for towns, temples, tombs, and trophies, 
and the situation of ancient edifices,) JEneas 
VicO) Bonasone, Georgio Mantuano, and 
others. 

Polydore, a disciple of Raphael, designed 
admirably well, as to the practical part, having 
a particular genius for friezes, as we may see 
by those of white and blade which he has 

Stinted at Rome. He imitated the ancients; 
ut his manner was greater than that 6f Julio 
Romano; nevertheless, Julio seems to be the 
truer. Some admirable groups are seen in his 
works, and such as are not elsewhere to be 
ibund. He coloured very seldom, and made 
landscapes of a reasonable good gusto. 

Gio. Bellino, one of the first who was of any 
consideration at Venice, painted very drily, ac- 
cording to the manner of his ti ne. He was 
very knowing, both in architecture and per- 
spective. He was Titian's first master, which 
may easily be observed in the first painting of 
that noble disciple ; m which we may remark, 
that propriety of colours which his master has 
observed. 

About this time, Georffione, the contemporary 
of Titian, came to excel in portraits, or fikce- 
painting, and also in great works. He first 
begdin to make choice of glowing ahd agreeaUe 
•colours, the • perfection and entire harmony of 
which were afterwards to be foUod in Tifian*s 
^ktoref . He dre«ed his figures woiideHblly 



well ; and it may be truTj said, that, but for 
him, Titian had never arrived to thitt height of 
perfection, which proceeded from the rivalship 
and jealousy of honour betwixt those two. 

Titian was one of the greatest colourists mho 
was ever known. He designed with much more 
ease and practice than Georgione. There art 
to be seen women and chikbvn of his hand, 
which are admirable, both for the design and 
colouring. The gusto of them is delicate, 
charming, and nuble, with a certain pleasing 
negligence of the head-dresses, the draperies, 
and ornaments of habits, which are wholly pe- 
culiar to him. As for the figures of men, he 
has designed them but moderately well. There 
are even some of his draperies which are mead, 
and savour of a little gusto. His painting It 
wonderfully glowing, sweet, and delicate. He 
made portraits, which were extremely eoble'} 
the attitudes of them being very graceful, grave, 
diversified, and adorned after a very becoming 
fashion. No man ever painted landscape wltE 
so great a manner, so good a colouring, and 
with such a resemblance of nature. For eight 
or ten years' space, he copied with great labour 
and etaimiess whatsoever he undertook ; theret^ 
to make himself an easy way, and to establish 
some general maxims for his future conduct 
Besides the excellent gusto which he had t£ 
colours, in which he excelled all mortal men, he 
perfectly understood how to give every thing the 
touches which were most suitable and pn^ter te 
them; such as distinguished them from eedH 
other, and which gave the greatest spirit, tnl 
the most of truth. The pictures which he mide 
in his beginning and in the declension of hii 
A|{e; are of a dty and mean manner. He lived 
ninety-nine yetrs. His disciples were Piiite 
Veronese, Giacomo Tintoret, Giacom6 '\dA 
Ponte Bassano, and his sons. 

Paulo Veronese was wonderfully graceful in 
his airs of women, with great variety of shining 
draperies, and incredible vivacity and ease. 
Neverfteless, his composition is sometimes ins* 
proper, and his 'design is incorrect; bCBt Hb 
colouring, and whatsoever depends on it, is fo 
very charming in his pictures, that it surprlsiH 
at the first sight, and mtike us totally fomt 
those other qualities which are wanting in hMfe. 

Tintoret was thA disciple of Titian, greet m 
the practical part of design, but sometimes Hfaie 
sufficiently extravagant. He had an adinirdile 
genius for painting, if he had had as great aii 
aflection to his art, and as much patience in UBi> 
dergoing the difficuhies of it, as he had firs end 
vivacity of nature. He has made pictures tiet 
inferior in beauty to those of Titian. Hie 6oa»> 
position, and his dreeMt, ore, for the aio*t pirt, 
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improper, and hit outline* ore not correct ; but 
his colouring, and the dependencies of it, like 
that of his mtisier, are most admirable. 

The Bassans had a more mean and poor 
gusto in painting than Tintoret, and their de- 
signs were also less correct than his : they had, 
indeed, an excellent guslo of colours, and have 
touched all kinds of animals with an admirable 
manner, but were notoriously imperfect in the 
composition and design. 

Gorrcggio painted at Parma two large cupolas 
in fresco, and some aliar-pieces. This artist 
found out certain ndtural and unafiected graces, 
for his Madonnas, his Saints, and Little Chil- 
dren, which were peculiar to him. His manner 
]■ exceeding great, both for the design and for 
the work, but wiihal is very incorrect. His 
pencil was both easy and delightful ; and it is 
to be acknowledged, that he painted with great 
strength, great heightening, great sweetness, 
And liveliness of colours, in which none sur- 
passed him. 

He understood how to distribute his lights in 
such a manner as was wholly peculiar to him- 
self; which gave a great force and great round- 
ness to his figures. This manner consists in 
extending a larger light, and then making it lose 
itself insensibly in the dark shadowings which 
he placed out of the masses ; and those give 
them this great roundness, without our being 
aUe to perceive from whence proceeds so much 
of force, and so vast a pleasure to the sight. 
It is probable, that, in this part, the rest of the 
Lombard school copied him. He had no great 
choice of graceful attitudes, nor of distribution 
lor beautiful groups ; his design oftentimes ap- 
pears lame, and the positions are not much 
observed in them. The aspects of his figures 
are many times unpleasing ; but his manner of 
designing heads, hands, feet, and other parts, 
is very great, and well deserves our imitation. 
In the conduct and finishing of a picture, he 
has done wonders ; for he painted with so much 
union, that his greatest works seemed to have 
boeo finished in the compass of one day, and 
appear as if we saw them from a lodcing-glass. 
His landscape is equally beautiful with his 



At the same time with Correggio lived and 
flourished Parmegiano ; who, besides his great 
manner of well colouring, excelled also both in 
invention and design, with a genius full of gen- 
tleness and of spirit, having nothing that was 
ungraceful in his choice of attitudes, and in the 
dresses of his figures, which we cannot say of 
Conreggio. There are pieces of his to be 
seen, which are both beautiful and correct. 

Those two painters last mentioned had very 



good disciples, but they are known only to those 
of their own province ; and bendes, there in 
little to be credited of what his countrymen say ; 
for painting is wholly extinguished amongst 
them. 

I say nothing of Leonardo da Vinci, because 
I have seen but little of his, though he re-^ 
stored the arts at Milan, and had many disciples 
there. 

Ludovico Carrache, cousin of Hannibal and 
Augustine, studied at Parma after Correggio ; 
and excelled in design and colouring with such 
a gracefulness, and so much candour, that 
Guide, the scholar of Hannibal, did aftciw a rJ e 
imiutc him with great success. There are 
some of his pictures to be seen, which are very 
beautiful, and well understood. He made his 
ordinary residence at Bologna ; and it was he 
who put the pencil into the hands of Hawnilk^^ 
his cousin. 

Hannibal in a little time, excelled his master 
in all parts of painting. He imitated Correggio, 
Titian, and Raphael, in their different manneis 
as he pleased ; excepting cmly, that you see not 
in his pictures the nobleness, the graces, and 
the charms of Raphael ; and his outlines are 
neither so pure nor so elegant as his. In al 
other things he is wonderfiilly aooosnpliabed^ 
and of an universal genius. 

Augustine, brother to Hannibal, was also a 
very good painter, and an admirable graver. 
He had a natural son, called Antonio, who died 
at the age of thirty-five, and who, (according 
to the general opinion) would have surpassed 
his uncle Hannibal ; for by what he left behind 
him, it appears that he was of a more lofty 
genius. 

Guido chiefly imitated Ludovico Carrache^ 
yet retained always somewhat of the manner 
which his master, Denis Calvert, the Fleming, 
taught him. This Calvert lived at Bologna, 
and was competitor and rival to Ludovico Car^ 
rache. Guido made the same use of Albert 
Durer as Virgil did of old Ennius ; borrowed 
what pleased him, and made it afterwards his 
own ; that is, he accommodated what was good 
in Albert to his own manner ; which he exe- 
cuted with so much gracefulness and beauty, 
that he alone got more money and more reputa- 
tion in his time than his own masters and all 
the scholars of the Carraches, though they 
were of greater capacity than himself. His 
heads yield no manner of precedence to those 
of RaphaeL 

Sisto Badolocchi designed the best of all his 
disciples, but he died young. 

Domenichino was a very knowing painter, 
and very laborious, but otherwise of no g^eai 
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nmtural enrlowments. It is true, he was pro- 
foundly skilled in all the parts of painting, but 
ivanting genius, (as I said,) he had less of 
nobleness in his works than all the rest who 
studied in the school of the Carrachcs. 

Albani was excellent in all that belonged to 
painting, and adorned with variety of learning. 

Lanfranc, a man of great and sprightly wit, 
supported his reputation for a long lime with ao 
extraordinary gusto of design and colouring. 
But his foundation being only on the practical 
part, he at length lost ground in point of cor- 
rectness ; so that many <^ his pieces appear ez- 
tramgant and fanustical. And after bis de- 
cease the school of the Carraches went daily to 
decay in all the parts of painting. 

Gio. Viola was very old before he learned 
landscape ; the knowledge of which was im- 
parted to him by Hannibal Carrache, who took 
pleasure to instruct him, so that he painted 
many of that kind, which are wooderfiiUy fine, 
and well coloured. 

If we cast our eyes towards Germany and 
the Low Countries, we may there behold Albert 
Durer, Lucas Van Leyden, Holbein, Aide- 
grave, &c., who were all contemporaries. 
Amongst these, Albert Durer and Holbein 
were both of them wonderfully knowing, and 
had certainly been of the first form of painters, 
had they travelled into Italy ; for nothing can 
be laid to their charge, but only that they had a 
Gothic gusto. As for Holbein, he performed 
yet better than Raphael ; and I have seen a 
portrait of his painting, with which one of 
Titian's could not ome in competition. 

Amongst the Flemings, we bad Rubens, 
who derived from his birth, a lively, free, nobloi 



and universal genius ; a genius which was ca- 
pable not only of raising him to the rank of the 
ancient painters, but also to the highest employ- 
ment in the service of his country; so that 
he was chosen for one of the m->st important 
embassies of our age. His gusto of design 
savours somewhat more of the Fleming than of 
the beauty of the antique, because he stayed not 
long at Rome. And though we cannot but ob- 
serve in all his paintings somewhat of great 
and noble, yet, it must be confessed, that, gen- 
erally speaking, he designed not correctly ; but, 
for all the other parts of painting, he was as 
absolute a master of them, and posaessed them all 
as thoroughly, as any of his predecessors in that 
noble art. His principal studies were made in 
Lombardy, after the works of Titian, Paul Ve- 
ronese, and Tintoret; whose cream he has 
skimmed, (if you will allow the phrase,) and 
extracted from their several beauties many gen- 
eral maxims and infallible rules, which he 
always followed, and by which he has acquired 
in his works a greater facility than that of 
Titian; more of purity, truth, and science, 
than Paul Veronese ; and more of majesty, 
repose, and moderation, than Tintoret. To 
conclude ; his manner is so solid, so knowing, 
and so ready, that it may seem this rare accom- 
plished genius was sent from heav^ to instruct 
mankind in the art of painting. 

His school was foil of admirable disciples, 
amongst whom Van Dyck was he who best com- 
prehended all the rules and general maxims of 
his master ; and who has even excelled him in 
the delicacy of his colouring, and in his cabinet 
pieces; but his gusto, in the designing part» 
was nothing better than that of Ru^Boa. 



PREFACE 

TO 

A PIALOGUE CONCBBNINQ WOBfEN. 



Hm aothorof this DIalocae, as Dr. Johnson hn 
otaenrod. wm more iMnitiiable for his ftmBlHarlur 
wttliinenor genlna. than for any pnxlacUonB off 
hi! own. Be wm the son of Joseph Walsh of Ah- 
barley, In Worcestershire, and was bom to an easy 
ftrtuiie. ThIehuKclroiiBBlanoe may hare oontrib* 
«led something to the extreme respect in which he 
•aeins to have been held by the most accomplished 
«f his afs. Dryden, In the Poittserlpt to •* yirgm,** 
«eni Walsh the beet critic of the EnfUsh nation ; 
«Md, in the following Prefoee, he is profUse in hia 
-eommendatlon. But though these praises may 
Mte exceeded the measvre of Walsh's desert, 
posterity owe a gratefbl remembranoe to him, who, 
though a stanch Whig, respected and beMendea 
Oiydea inage and adversity, and who enoounged 



the javealle essayi or Pope, bTfcmeniiifbli 
ewrtnenee. WaiBh*a own Poema and Peeeirac, 
him to feepectaUe rank amongthe minor peeta. 
TM "Dialogue concerning Women,** oeor ' 
a critical disquleltlon upon &e vtitDee aal ft 
or the sex. But theiwhihe pleaiiaiitffy be Male, 
and the learning pedantic, it seems to have exclieA 
some attention when publiaiied ; perhiM be 
ae «n angry defbttder of the ladiea obeerrea. 
To kHla wkk DrydM*! drMdl 



I cannot omit remarking, that the Dialorne con> 
clndee with a profose panegyric, upon a theme nA 
very r ongenial to Dryden^ political ftelincs, tim 
dhsffhcter of Queen Mary. 



PREFACE 

TO WALSH'S DIALOGUE CONCERNING WOM©f. 



THfe penienl of thia Dialogue, in defence of 
the (air sex, written by a gentleman <^ my ao- 
•quaintance, much sorprisMl me ; for it was not 
easy for roe to imagine, that one so young* 
«ould have treated so nice a subject with so 
much judgment. It is true, I was not ignorant 
that be was naturally ingenious, and that he 
had improved himself by travelling ; and from 
thence I might reasonably have expected that 
air of gallantry, which is so visibly diffused 
through the boidy of the work, and is indeed 
the soul that animates all things of this nature; 
but so much variety of reading, both in ancient 
and modem authors, such digestion of that 
reading, so much justness of thought, that it 
leaves no room for lUfectation or pedantry, I may 
VMiture to say, are not over-common amongst 



« Mr. Walsh was hnm in 1M3, and in 1691 must 
have been twenty-eight years old. 8U11 he was 
but s youth io the eyes of Dryden, who was now 
Advanced in Ufe. 



practised writers, and very rarely to be foond 
Amongst begiimers. It pots me in mind of 
what was said of Mr. Waller, thn father of 
our English numbers, upon the sight of his first 
verses, by the wits of the last age ; that he 
came out into the world forty thousand strong, 
before they heard of him.* Here, in imitation 

• Mr. Malone observes, that, according to An- 
tony Wood, nth. Oxon. ii. 493,) this whs not said of 
Waller, but by that poet, of Sir John Denham.— "* In 
the latter end of the year 1641, 81r John published 
the tragedy called the'8ophy,' which took ex- 
tremely much, and was admired by all iofivnious 
men, particularly by Edmund Waller of Bcacnos- 
lleld, who then said of the author, that he broke out, 
like the Irish rebellion, threescore thousand stroniL 
before any body was aware, or the least suspect^ 
it." Mr. Malone adds, that the observation is more 
applicable to Denham than to Waller; for Oenhain, 
from the age of sixteen, when he went to Trinity 
College, In Oxford, November 18, I63i, to the time 
of his father's death, January 9, 1638 9, was consid- 
ered as a dull and dissipated young man ; whereas 
Waller distinguished himself, as a iioet, before ho 
was eighteen. Besides, the " Sonhy " was published 
Just when the Irish rebelijon broke out 
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of my friend's tpottrophes, I hopo the reader 
need not be told, that Mr. WtUer i« only men- 
tioned fur honour'* Mke ; that I am deairout of 
laying hold on his menuiry on all oocasioos, and 
thereby acknowledging to the world, (hat unleei 
he had wriUen, none of us could write. 

I kiH>w, my friend will forgive roe this digres- 
sion ; for it is not only a copy of bis style, bat 
of his candour. The rssdsr.will obsenre, that 
bs is ready for all hints of cuomiendiRg merit, 
and the writers of this age and country are par- 
ticularly obliged to him, for his pointing out 
those passages which the French call Asotur 
€ndroUSt wherein th^y have most enoelled. 
And though I may seem in this to have my 
own interest in my eres, becaose he has more 
than once meptioQed me* so much to my ad- 
vantage, yet I hope the reader wiH take it only 
fyr a parenthesis, because the piece wouU have 
been veiy perfect without iu I may be suffered 
to please myself with the kindness of my friend, 
without valuing myself upon his parti lity : he 
had not confidence enough to send it out into 
the world, without my opinion of it, that it 

* In one passage of the Dialogue, our author's 
version of the sixth satire of Juvenal is mentioned 
with commendation ; and in another, the tzsMdjr of 
'* AurengZebe "^Is viotsd. 



might pass securely, at least amongst the fair 
readers, fur whose service it was principally 
designed. I am not so presuming to think my 
opinion eaa either be his touchstone, or his pass- 
port ; but I thought I might send him back to 
Ariosto, who has made it the business of almost 
thirty stanzas, in the beginning of the thirty- 
seventh book of his *' Orlando Furioso,** iipt 
only to praise that beautifiil pert of the creation, 
but also to make a sharp satire on their enemies ; 
to give mankind their owq, and to tell ihen 
plainly, that from their envy it proceeds, that 
the virtue and great actions of women are 
purposely concealed, and the failings of some 
few amongst them exposed with all the af grar 
vating circumstances of malice. For my own 
part, who have always been their servant, and 
have never drawn my pen against them, I had 
rather see some of them praised extraordinarily, 
than any of ihem suffer by detraction ; and 
that in this age, and at this time pariieularlji 
wherein I find more heroines than heroee. Let 
me therefore give them joy of their new cham- 
pion. If any will think me more partial to him 
than really I am, they can only say, I have re- 
turned his bribe ; and the worst I wish him is, 
that he may receive justice ^rom the men, and 
favoor onljlraai the ladies. 



CHARACTER OF ST. EVREMONT. 



Cbwieadc St. Denis, Selgneor de St. Evremont. 
was born in 1613, of a noble Norman family, and 
was early distinguished by the vivacity of his wit, 
as well as by his gallantry ; for. like all the French 
noblesse, he followed the profession of arms. The 
Duke D'Bnghlen, afterwards Prince of Conde, was 
nartlcularly attained to him, and gave him an ap- 
pointment in his household. This he lost by 111- 
timed raillery on his patron. He was committed to 
the Baatlle for a Joke on Cardinal Mazarine : and 
alterwanls forced to fly to Holland for writing a 
satirical history of the peace of the Pyrenees. 
Prom Holland St. Evremont retreated to England, 
where, at the witty court of Charles, his raillery 
was better understood than In Holland, and less 
likely to incur unpleasant consequences than in 
Pvmnce. St. Bvremont naturally addressed himself 
to his fair countrywoman Louise de duerouaille 
Dachess of Portsmouth, and the Duchess of Masa* 
line ; and though they were rivals In Charles* af> 
fections, they united in protecUng the Norm%n hd- 
mirit. ThekingcoaCsned on him a thousand cap 



resMt, and a tmaU penHont on wMdk kt 1lv«d. 
amusmg himself by the eompoaltioa «r Kgktev 
pieces of literature, and despising the cooouy, 
which afbrded him reftige, so very taonNnhly, that 
he did not even deign to learn EngUah. Tte people 
of England did not, however, consider the laboon 
of their foreign guest with similar apathy. After 
■evenU surreptitious editions of hi* vartoas tracts 
had appeared, there was pu b lished , in iMLa collee- 
tlon entitled, " Miscellaneous Easura, by jfoosiewr 
at. Evremont, translated out of nrnieh; with his 
she racier, by a person of honour i»«re In England, 
continued by Mr. Dryden.** Oesmaiseaaz,fearwh(na 
a complete edition of St. Evremont's works was 
edited In ITOS, mentions It as well known, tlat Dr. 
Knightly Chetwood, who died dean of Oloocoolcr, 
was tt»e person of honour In the titlo*nage of ISM. 
His connexion with Dryden makes this hlghlj 
probable t although there is xeaaon to bellovo, that 
the title of "person of honour" was not strlctlF 
applicable, and was probably assumed tot ths wmt' 
pose of disguising the real translator. 
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I KNOW bow nice an undertaking it is to 
write of a living author ; yet the example of 
Father Bouboura has somewhat encouraged me 
in this attempt. Had not Monsieur St. Evre- 
mont been very considerable in his own country, 
that &mous Jesuit would not have vMitured to 
praise a person in disgrace with the government 
of France, and living here in banishment. Tet, 
in his "Penaett IngenieuatM^* he has often 
cited our author's thoughts and his expressions, 
as the standard of judicious thinking and 
graceful speaking ; an undoubted sign that his 
merit was sufficiently established, when the dis- 
fiivour of the court could not prevail against it. 
There is not only a justness in his conceptions, 
which is the foundation of good writing, but 
also a purity of language, and a beautiful turn 
of words, so little understood by modem wri- 
ten ; and which, indeed, was found at Rome 
but at the latter end of the commonwealth, and 
ended with Petronius, under the monarchy. If 
I duret extend my judgment to particulars, I 
would say, that our author has determined very 
nicely in his opinion of Epicurus; and that 
what he has said of his morals, is according to 
natnre and reason. 



It is true, that as I am a religions admirer of 
Virgil, I could wish that he had not discovered 
our father's nakedness.^ But, after all, we 
must confess, that .£neas was none of the 
greatest heroes, and that Virgil was sensible of 
it himseUI But what could he do? the Trojan 
on whom he was to build the Roman empire, 
bad been already vanquished ; he had lost his 
country, and was a fugitive. Nay, more, he 
had fought unsuccessfully with Diomedes, and 
was only preserved from death by his molhor> 
goddess, who received a wound in his defence. 
So that Virgil, bound as he was to follow the 
footsteps of Homer, who had thus described him, 
could not reasonably have altered his character, 
and raised him in Italy to a much greater height 
of prowess than he found him formerly in Troy, 
Since, therefore, he could make no more of him 
in valour, he nMolved not to give him that tit- 
tue as his principal ; but chose another, which 
was piety. It is true, this latter, in the com- 
position of a hero, was not altogether so shining 
as the former ; but it entitled him more lo the 
fovour of the gods, and their protection, in all 

• 8t Evremont wrote ** Observatkms on Segrais'i 
Translation of VlrgU.'* 
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hif uodertakingf ; and, which was the poet's 
chiefest aim, made a nearer resemblance be- 
twixt iGneas and his patron Augustus Cesar, 
who, above all things, loved to be flsttered for 
being pious, both to the gods and his rela- 
tions. And that very piety, or gratitude, (call 
it which you please,) to the memory of his 
uncle Julius, gave him the preference, amongst 
Ihe soldiers, to Mark Antony ; and, cons»- 
•queutly raised him to the empire. As for per- 
sonal courage, that of Augustus was not posh- 
ing \* and the poet, who was not ignorant of 
that defect, for that reason durst not ascribe it, 
in the supreme degree, to him who was to rep- 
resent his emperor under another name : which 
was managed by him with the most imaginable 
iineness; for had valour been set uppermost, 
Auguijtus must hare yielded to Agrippa. Af> 
ter all, this is rather to defend the courtier than 
the poet ; and to make his hero escape again, 
tinder the covert of a cloud. Only we may 
add, what I think Bossu says, that the Roman 
commonwealth being now changed into a mon- 
archy, Virgil was helping to &at design ; by 
insinuating into the people the piety (3* their 
new conqueror, to make them the better brook 
this innovation, which was brought on them by 
a man who was favoured by the gods. Tet we 
may observe, that Virgil forgot not, upon occa- 
sion, to speak honourably of ^neas, in point 
of courage, and that particularly in the person 
of him by whom be was overcome. For I^ 
omedes compares him with Hector, and even 
with adrantage : 

aulcquld apud duras cessatum est momla Trojat 
Hectorls JEneaque manu victoria Qraiftm 
Haslt, et In declmum vestlfpla retuUt annum: 
AmtM) anlmis, ambo inal^es prsstantibus armis : 
Hie pietate prior. 

As for that particalar passage, dted by 
Monsieur St. Evremont, where JEne%M shows 
the utmost fear, in the beginning of a tempest, 
Bxtemplo Anen solvuntur frlgore membra, fto. 

• "He atPhilipplkept 

His sword even Uke a dancer ; 

• he alone 

Dealt on lieutenancy* and no practice bad 
latlM brave squares of war/' 



why may it not be supposed, that, baring been 
long at sea, he might be well acquainted with 
the nature of a storm ; and, by the rough be- 
ginning, foresee the increase and danger of it ? 
at least, as a father of his people, his concern- 
ment might be greater for them than for hin»- 
self ; and if so, what the poet takes from the 
merit of his courage, is added to the prime 
virtue of his character, which was his piety. 
Be this said with all manner of respect and def- 
erence to the opinion of Monsieur St. Evr^ 
mont; amongst whose admirable talents, that 
of penetration is not the least. He generally 
dives into the very bottom of his authors; 
searches into the inmost recesses of their souls, 
and brings up with him those hidden treasures 
which had escaped the diligence of others. 
His examination of the ** Onmd jUemtdre*** 
in my opinion, is an admirable pieco of crit- 
icism ; and 1 doubt not, but that his observa- 
tions on the English theatre had been as abso- 
hite in their kind, had he seen with his own 
eyes, and not with those of other men. But 
conversing in a manner wholly with the court, 
which is not always the truest judge, he has 
been unavoidably led into mistakes, and given 
to some of our coarsest poets a reputation 
abroad, which ihey never had at home. Had 
his conversation in the town been more general, 
he had certainly received other ideas on that 
subject, and not transmitted those names into 
his own country, which will be forgotten by 
posterity in ours. 

Thus I have contracted my thoughts on a 
large subject ; for whatever has been said, falls 
short of the true character of Monsieur St. 
Evremont, and his writings : and if the trans- 
lation you are about to read does not every- 
where come up to the original, the translator 
desires you to believe, that it is only becaiise 
that he has failed in his undertaking. 

* A tragedy by Racine. St. Erreinont,in a disser- 
tation on this play, addressed to Madame Bomeau, 
severely reprobates the fault so eommnn In Prenck 
tragedy, or making a play, though the scene Is laid 
in ancient Rome or In<ila, centre and turn upon 
Parisian manners. He concludes, that Comeille Is 
the only author of the nation that displays a Warn 
taste for antiquity. 



CHARAC'TEft OP POLYBIUS. 



The character of PolyUtito was prefixed to a 
fiamiiation executed by 81r Henry tihere. Or 
Sheers:* the same gentleman whom Oryden has 
elsewhere classed amoufc the " finer spirlu of the 
a4ie."t Our author had announced this work to the 
public In the pre/ace to "Cleomenes." It was 
probably at that time under the press, or at least 
subjected to Dryden (br his correction. The trans- 
lation itself Is of lltUe ralue. Sir Henry disclaims 
all extent of erudition, and frankly confesses, he 
" has no warrant from his depth of learning where- 
of to make ostentation : wherein, Indeed, he who 
most abounds ever flitds least cause of boasting." 
Accordingly, his preface is employed in an attempt 
to convince the world, that mere scholars, or book- 
teamed men, have rather traduced than translated 
Polybius and most authors of his daws ; such being 
totally at a loss to discover the ^se of many pas- 
B&ges in history, wherein matters military and naval 
are handled. He therefore takes up the pen as a 
man of the world, of business, science, axidconver- 
•axlon, long Intimate with such matters as are 
•rlnolpally treated of by the historian. Finally, be 
describes his undertaking as an "employment, 
wherein he who performs best, traffics for small 
'Cain, and it wotdd be unfair and unconscionable to 



i lots more thfon the •ArMtort; bM, at tl» 
worst. It having been rather a .<Uv«rrioa itaa « 
task, helping me to while away a few winter hoan, 
which is some recreation to one who hai led a Uls 
of action and business; and whose munoor awl 
fortune suit not with the pleasnrea of the towm. 
Wherefore I shall have little cause of eomplaiot. If 
toy well-meaning In consenting to Its psUlcacfon bs 
not ao well received : I have bsea wone tnaisd li|f 
the world, to which I am aa litUe indeMad as aaost 
men, who have spent near thirty years In pubUe 
tiuiu, wherein I laboured, and wasted my yeotti 
and the vigour of my days, more to the asnrice of 
my country, and the impairmeiit of my health, thaa 
the improyement of my Ibrtnne; having stood the 
mark of envy, dander, and haid oaage, wltboM 
gleaning the l«ist of those advantages, which uaeto 
fie the ancTior-hold and reftigeof such as wtoagtvJOj 
Or otherwise suffer the strokO of oensBra.** 

Our author, who seems to have hart an ^pscisl re- 
gard for 8ir Henry tihere, contributed this pceUni- 
nary discourse. 

Mr. Malono has fixed Sir Henry Shore's dssth Is 
the year I7ia» when his library was axpossd to 
sale by advertisement in "The Ouardlan." 



THE CHARACTER OF POLYBIUS, 

AND HIS WRITINGS. 



Tbs woilhy author of this translation, who is 
▼erj much my friend, was pleased to intrust it 
in my hands for many months together, before 
he published it, desiring me to review the Eng- 
lish, and to correct what I found amiss ; which 
he needed not have done, if his modesty would 
have given him leave to have relied on his own 
abilities, who is so great a master of our style 
mnd language, as the world will acknowledge him 
to be, aAer the reading of this excellent versiofi. 

It is true, that Polybius has formerly appear- 
ed in an English dress,} but under such a cloud 

• The ^^n title Is, "The History of Polybius, the 
Megalopolitan ; containing a general Acrouniof the 
Transactions of t^ie World, and principally of the 
Roman People during the first and sJecond Punic 
ware. Tninslated by Sir H. S. To which Is added 
a Character of Polybius and his Writings, by Mr. 
Dryden. 1693. 

^ Where he enumerates the Translators of Lucian 
in the Supplement to his Life. 

I " History of Polybius, the five first bookes entire, 
with all the parcels of subsequent bookes unto the 



of errors in his first translation, diat liis attive 
beauty was not only hidden, but his seoiie per- 
verted in many places ; so that he iippemrsd o^ 
like himselfj and unworthy of that esteem which 
has always been paid him by antiquity, as the 
roost sincere, the clearest, and most tnstroctive, 
of all historians. He is now not only redeemed 
from those mistakes, but also restored to the first 
purity of his conceptions ; and the stylei in which 
he uow speaks is as plain and unaffected as that 
he wrote. 1 had only the pleasure of reading 
him in a fair manuscript, without the toil of al- 
teration ; at least it was so very inconsiderable, 
that it only cost me the dash of a pen in some 
few places, and those of very small importance. 
So much had the care, the diligence, and exact- 
noHfl of my friend prevented my trouble, that ho 

eighteenth, according to the Greeke original. Alsoi 
the manner of the Roman encamping Translated 
into English, by Eiward Grtmestone, sergeant at 
London* ISM. Folio. 
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left me not the occasion of serving Hm, m a 
work which was already finished to my hands. 
I doubt not but the reacler will approve mj judg- 
ment. So happy it is fi>r a good author to (aU 
intiu the hands of a translator, who is of a genius 
like his own ; who has added experience to his 
natural abilities; who has been educated in 
business of several kinds ; has travelled, like his 
author, into many parts of the workl, and some 
of them the same with the present scene of his- 
tory ; has been employed in business of the like 
nature with Polybius, and, like him, is perfectly 
aojuainted not only with the terms of the mathe- 
maticS| but has searched into the bottom of that 
admirable science^and reduced into practice the 
most useful rules of it, to his own honour, and the 
benefit of his native country ; who, besides these 
advantages, possesses the knowledge of shipping 
and navigation ; and^ in few words, is not igno- 
rant of any thing that concerns the tactics ; so 
that here, fi-om the beginning, we are sure of 
finding nothing that is not thoroughly imder- 
stood."^ The expression is clear, and the 
words adequate to the subjecL Nothing in the 
matter will be mistaken ; nothing of the terms 
will be misapplied; all is natural and proper; 
and he who understands good sense and Eng- 
lish, will be profited by the first, and delighted 
with the latter. This is what may be justly 
said in commendation of the translator, and with- 
out the note of flattery to a firiend. 

As fur his author, I shall not be ashamed to 
copy from the learned Oasaubori, who has 
translated him into Latin,t many things which 
I had not from my own smsU reading, and which 
I could not« without great difficulty, have drawn, 
hut from hb fountain ; not omitting some which 
came casually in my way, by reading the pre- 
face of the Abbot Pichon (b the Dauphin's 
** /Tacitus,'* an admirable and most useful work ; 
which helps I ingenuously profess to have re- 

* From these expressions, one would suppose Sir 
Henry Shore to have been & seaman, t^lilch may 
also be conjectured from hts writinjp an " ISssay on 
the Ceruinty and Causes of the Earth's motion on 
Its Axis i" and a *' Discourse concerning the Medi- 
terranean Sea and the Straits of Qlhraltar ;" the one 
published in ieS8. the other In 170S. The naval and 
military professions were, however, formerly ac- 
counted lexs atwolutely distinct branches of service 
than at |*reHent. AfUny officers dlsUnsuished ihem« 
selves in both. Mr. Malone may therefore be right 
in conjecturing Sir Henry Shere to have been a sol- 
dier, thoui;h his studies would argue him a seaman 
or eojtineor. 

t PolyiiU Lycorts P. Me|:aIopoUtes Historiarum 
Lihrt, qui supersunt Gr. I.at Isaacus Casaubonus, 
ex antiqiis llbris emendavli, Lat. vertit et rommen- 
tariis UlusirHVlt. Arceeslt £nea vetustissimi, 
Tactlcl cominemarlus de toleranda obekliona 
Isaarus Casaubonus prlrnns vuiimvlt, Latinam ln> 
terpretaUonem ae oocaa adJeclL— PorMte, itti^ 
FoUa, 



ceived from them, both to clear myself from bo- 
ihg a plagiary of their writings, and to ' give 
authority, by their namei^ to the weakness of 
my own performance. 

The taking of Constantinople, by Mahomet ^ 
the Great, fell into the latter times of Pope 
Nicholas the FifUi,* a pope not only studious 
of good letters, and particularly of history, but 
also a great encourager of it iu others. From 
the dreadful overthrow of that city, and final 
subversion of the Greek empire, many learned 
men escaped, and brought over with them into 

* '*The fame of Nicholas the Fifth, (who sat In the 
papal chair from 1447 to t4S5,) has not." nayu Mr. 
Qibbon,—(DecUfuand FaU qf Uu Jtoman Empirtt vL 
439, 410.) " been adequate to his merits. Prom a ple- 
beian origin, he raised himself, by his virtue and 
learning. The character of the m^n prevailed over 
the interests of the pope ; and he sharpened those 
weapons, which were soon pointed against the Ro- 
man church. Be had been the friend of the most 
eminent scholars of the age ; he became tlielr pa- 
tron ) and such was the htunllity of his manners, 
that the change was scarcely discernible, either to 
them or to hlmselt If he pressed the acceptance of 
a liberal gift, U was not as the measure of desert, 
but as the proof of benevolence; and when modest 
merit derllnetl his bounty, ' Accept U,' would he say, 
with axumsclousoess of his own worth ; ' you will 
not always have a Niehotaa among ye.* The influ- 
ence of the holy see pervaded Christendom; and ho 
exerted that Influence In the search, not of bene- 
flees, but of books. From the ruins of the Bysan- 
tine iibrariee. from the darkest monasteries of Ger- 
many and Britain, he collected the dusty manu- 
scripts of the writers of antlqutty ; and wherever tha 
original could not be reroovod, a faithful copy was 
transcribed, and transmitted for his use. The Vati- 
can, tbe old repository for bulls and legends, for bu« 
perstUlon and forgery, was dally replenished with 
more precious furniture ; wd such was the Industry 
of Nicholas, that, in a reign of eight year*, he form 
ed a library of five thousand volumes To his ma 
niflcence, the Latin world was Indebted for tha 
versions of Xenophon, Oiodorus, Polybius, Thucy 
dldes, Herodotus, and Appian ; of Strabo's Geogra- 
phy ; of the Iliad ; of the most valuable works of 
Plato and Aristotle ; of Ptolemy and Theophrastus ; 
and of the fathers of the Greek church. The exam- 
ple of the Roman pontiff was preceded, or imitated, 
by a Florentine merclMmt. who governed the repub- 
lic without arms, and without a tlUe. Cosmo, of 
Medlds, was the father of a line of prinoes, whoso 
name and a^ are almost synonymous wah the res- 
toration of leaniing. His credit was ennobled into 
(kme ; his riches were dedicated to the service of 
mankind ; he corresi>onded at once with Cairo and 
Ltondon, and a cargo of Irulian spices and Greek 
books was imponed In the same vessel. The genius 
and education of his grandson, Lorenao, rendered 
him not only a patron, but a judge aiul candidate in 
the literary race. In his palace, distress was entft 
tied to relief, ami merit to reward. His leisure 
hours were delightfully spent in the Platonic acade- 
my ; he encouraged the emulation of Demetrius 
Chalcocondyles and Angelo PollUan : and his active 
missionary. Janus Laacarls. returned from the East . 
with a treasure of two hundred roanuscripta, four- 
score of which were as yet unknown in the libra- 
ries of Europe. The rest of luly was animateil bj 
a similar spirit, ami the progress of the nation re- 
paid the liberality of the pi Inces. The Latins held 
the exclusive property of their own li|eratars ; snfl 
these disciples of Grsece wart soon capabla of trans- 
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Italy that treasure of ancient authors,* which, 
bj their unhappiness, we now possess; and, 
amongst the rest, some of these remaining frag- 
ments of Polybius. The body of this his tory, 
as he left it finished, was consisting of forty 
book^ of which the eighth partf is only remain- 
ing to us entire. As for his negotiations, when 
be was sent ambassador either from his own 
countrymen,! the commonwealth of the Achai- 
ans, or afterwards was employed by the Ro- 
mans on their business with other nations, we 
are obliged to Constantine the Great for their 
presenration ; for that emperor was so much in 
lore with the dexterous management and wis • 
dom of our author, that he caused them all to be 
faithfully transcribed, and made frequent use of 
them in his own despatches and affairs with 
foreign princes, as his best guides in his con- 
eemments with them. 

mitting and improving the lessons which they had 
trabihed. After a short succession of foreign teach- 
ers, the tide of emlipration subsided; but the langua^ 
of Cotistantinople was spread beyond the Alps: 
and the natives of Prance, Germany, and England, 
imparted to their country the sacred fire which they 
had Jcindled in the schools of Florence and Rome." 

* Our author recollected the foiiowlnff panef3rrio 
en Pope Nicholait, in the Dedication of Casaubon's 
edition of Polybius, to Henry IV, of France : 

"Qum enim a plurlbus retro S8f>cu lis, in prind- 
pam animis, toto Occidente, amor politioris litera- 
ture et'Gnecl serroonis excoiuUset; accidit non 
sine nuroine profecto, ut circa ilia ipsa terapora 
Bysantinae clad is, et paullo ante, summl in Kuropa 
▼Irl et princlpes generossisslmi hunc vetemum 
seu virgula divina tacti, opportune excuterent, 
et ad bene merendum de sludils poUtiorlbus et de 
linxuls, ardore Incredlblll accenderentur. Prima 
terraium Italia ad banc palmam occupandam, « diu- 
tumo torpore tunc demum expergefacta, sese, con- 
cltavtt. et natlonibus allls per Curopam. exemplum 
quod Iroitarentur prehuit. In ipsa ver6 Italia, ad 
certamen adeo gloiiosum, Nicolaus Uuintus Pontic 
fex Maximus, In cujus extrema tempera Byzaniini 
Imperii eversio incidlt, princeps. quud equidem sci- 
am signum sustulit. Kara et literarum dicltur fu> 
isse iMlelHfenttssimuB ; ett quod res arguit earum 
amnre erat flagrantisslmus. Primus hie, ilia etale, 
libros antiquonim scriptorura sedulo conquirere cu- 
rs habult ; magnamque earum coplam In Vatica- 
nam intulli ; primus cum assiduls hortatibus, tum 
Ingcntlbus etiam propositis pnemiis, ad meliorem 
llteraturam « tenebrls oblivionis in lucem revocan- 
dam, homines Italos stimulavit: primus, Greca 
linguae auctorea omnis sincerioris doctrine esse 
promos condos qui non Ignoraret, ut Latino ser- 
mone exprlmerentur, vehemenlissime optavit, et 
efflcere coniendit." 

t That is. the first five books. 

I Polybius, the historian, was bom at Megalopolis, 
In Arcadia, in the fourth year of the I43d Olympiad, 
about 203 years before the Christian srra. Being 
carried to Rome as an hostage, he became the com- 
panion and friend of the younger Kclpio Afrlcanus; 
accompanied him in his campaigns; and is said to 
% have witnessed the destruction of Carthage, in the 
ISSth Olympiad. Having returned to his native 
country, he died in the l«4th Olymphiri, IS4 years be- 
fore Christ, in consequence of a fall from his horse. 

The history of Polybius embraced the space from 
tlie first year of the HOth to the first of the lS3d 
Olympiad, being flfty-thxee years. 



Polybius, as you will find in reading of hio^ 
though he principally intended the history of thii 
Romans, and the establishment of their empira 
orer the greatest part of the world wfaidi was 
then known, ^et had in his eye the general his- 
tory of the times in which he lived, not forget- 
ting either the wars of his own country with 
their neighbours of Etolia, or the concurrent at 
fairs of Macedonia and the provinces of Greece, 
which is properly so called; nor the mooaiw 
chies of Asia and Egypt; nor the republic of 
the Carthaginians, with the aeTeral traveraea of 
their fortunes, either in relation to the Romans, 
or independent to the wars which they waged 
with them ; besides what happened in Spain and 
Sicily, and other European countries. The 
time, which is taken up in this history, consists 
of three-and-fifty years ; and the greatest part 
of it is employed in the description of those 
events, of which the author was an eye-wit- 
ness, or bore a considerable part in the conduct 
of them. But in what particular time or age it 
was, when mankind received that irrecovMabla 
loss of this noble history, is not certainly de- 
livered to us. It appears to have been perfect 
in the reign of Constantine, by what I bare al- 
ready noted; and neither Casaubon, nor any 
other, can give us any farther account concern- 
ing it. 

The first attempt towards a translation of hiiB| 
was by command of the same Pope Nicholas the 
Fifth, already mentioned, who esteemed him the 
prince of Greek historians ; would have him con- 
tinually in his hands; and used to make this 
judgment of him, — that, if he yielded to one or 
two, in the praise of eloquence, yet, in wisdoiB| 
and all other accomplishments belonging to a 
perfect historian, he was at least equal to any 
other writer, Gre^k or Roman, and perhaps ex- 
celled them all. This u the author, who is now 
offered to us in our mother-tongue, recommend- 
ed by the nobility of his birth, by his instituiioa 
in art and sciences, by his knowledge in natu- 
ral and moral philosophy, and partictilarly the 
politics; by his bemg conversant both in the 
arts of peace and war ; by his education under 
his father Lycortas, who voluntarily deposed 
himself from his sovereignty of Megak>polis to 
become a principal member of the Achaian 
commonwealth, which then flourished under the 
management of Aratus ; by his friendship with 
Scipio Africanus, who subdued Carthage, to 
whom he was both a companion and a counsel- 
lor; and by the good-will, esteem, and intima- 
cy, which he had with several princes of Asia, 
Greece, and Egypt, during his life; and after 
his decease, by deserving the ap|ilause and ap« 
probation of all succeeding ages. 
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Thia author, so lonf neglected in the barb*- 
Toui tiroes of Christianiiy, and so little known 
in Europe, (according to the fate which com- 
mqiily follows the beat of writers,) was pulled 
from under the rubbish which covered him, bj 
the learned bishop, Nicholas the Fifth; and 
some parts of his history (for with all his dili- 
gence he was not able to recover the whole) 
were by him recommended to a person knowing 
both in the Greek and Roman tongues, and 
4eanied for the times in which he lived, to be 
translated into Latin ; and, to the honour of our 
Polybius, he was amongst the first of the Greek 
writers, who deserved lo have this care betowed 
on him ; which notwithstanding, so many hin- 
drances occurred in this attempt, that the work 
was not perfected in his popedom, neither was 
any mure than a third part of what is now re- 
covered in his hands ; neither did that learned 
Italian,*^ who had undertaken him, succeed very 
happily in that endeavour ; for the perfect know- 
ledge of the Greek It&nguage was not yet re- 
stored, and that translator was but aj a one-eyed 
man amongst the nation of the blmd ; only suffer- 
ed till a better could be found to do right to an 
author, whose excellence required a more just 
interpreter than the ignorance of that age a^ 
£>rded« And this gives me occasion to admire, 
(stays Casaubon,) that in following times, when 
eloquence was redeemed, and the knowledge of 
the Greek language flourished, yet no man 
thought of pursuing that design, which was so 
worthily begun in those first rudiments of learn- 
ing. Some, indeed, of almost every nation in 
Europe, have been instrumental in the recov- 
ery of several lost parts of our Polybius, and 
commented on them with good success ; but no 
man, before Casaubon, had reviewed the first 
translation, corrected its errors, and put the last 
hand to its accomplishment. The world is 
therefore beholden to him for this great work ; 
lor he has collected into one their scattered 
fragments, has pieced them together according 
to the natural order in which they were written, 
made them intelligible to scholars, and rendered 
the French translator's task more easy to his 
hands. 

Our author is particularly mentioned with 
great honour by Cicero, Strabo, Josephus, and 
Plutarch ; and in what rank of writers they are 
placed, none of the learned need to be informed. 
He is copied in whole books together, by Livy, 
commonly esteemed the prince of the Roman 

* NIcolo Paretti published a Latin version of the 
llrBtflveliooksof Pulybius,at Rome, In 1473, folio. 
The flrsi Greek etlltlon appearetl In 1530 ; the se 
at HsAlu. In IM*. The last Is most este em ed. 
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history, and translated word for word, though the 
Latin historian is not to be excused, for not men- 
tioning the man to whom he had been so much 
obliged, nor for taking, as his own, the worthy 
labours of another. Marcus Bratus, who pre- 
ferred the freedom of his country to the obligai- 
tions which he had to Julius C»tar, so prized 
Polybius, that he made a compendium of hit 
wurks ; and read him not only for his instruc- 
tion, but for the diversion of his grief, when 
his noble enterprize for the restoration of die 
commonwealth had not found the success which 
it deservttd. And this is not the least commen- 
dation of our author, that ho who was not wholly 
satisfied with the eloquence of Tully, should 
epitomise Polybius with his own hand.*^ It wai 
on the consideration of Brutus, and the venera- 
tion which he paid him, that Constantine the 
Groat took so great a pleasure in reading our 
author, and collecting the several treaties of hia 
embassies ; of which, though many are now 
lost, yet those which remain are a sufficient tes- 
timony of his abilities ; and 1 congratulate my 
country, that a prince of our extraction (as was 
Constantine) has the honour of obliginc the 
Christian worki by these remainders of oar 
great historian. 

It is now time to enter into the particular 
praises of Polybius, which I have given you be- 
fore in gross ; and the first of them, (following the 
method of Casaubon,) is his wondeiful skill in 
political affairs. I had read him, in English, 
with the pleasure of a boy, before I was ten 
years of age ; and yet, even then, had some daHc 
notions of the prudence with which he conduct- 
ed his design, particularly in making me know, 
and almost see, the places where such and such 
actions were performed. This was the first 
distinction which I was then capable of making 
betwixt him and other historians which I read 
early. But when, being of a riper age, I took 
him again into my hands, I must needs say that I 
have profited more by reading him than by Thu- 
cydides, Appian, Dion Cassius, and all the rest 
of the Greek historians together ; and amongst 
all the Romans, none have reached him in this 
particular, but Tacitus, who is equal with him. 

It is wonderful to consider with how much 

* " Plutarch tells us, that Brutus was thus em> 
ployed the day twfore the bntile of Pharsalia. • It 
was the mkldle of summer; the heats were intense, 
the marshy situation of the camp disagreeable, and 
his tcnt-ljearers were long in coming. Neverthe- 
less, though extremely harassed and" fatigtieil, he 
did not anoint himself till noon; and then uking a 
morsel of breail, while others were at rest, or ma> 
sinj; on the event of the ensuing day, he employed 
him«eif till the evening In writing an ei»itoine oC 
PolyUus."— MoAMis. 
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etro lod q>plication he instructs, ooonsrls, 
warns, adroooishes, and advises, whensoever he 
can find a fit occasion. He peribrms all iheso 
aometimes in the nature of a common parent of 
Tta"*''"^ ; and sometimeti also limits his insinic- 
tiam to particular nations, by a friendly re- 
proach of those failings and errors to which 
they were roost obnoxious. In this last manner, 
he gives instructions to the Mantincans, the 
EliMns, and several other provinces of Greece, 
by informing them of such things as were 
conducing to their welfare. Thus he likewise 
warns the Romans of their obstinacy and wil- 
fulness, vices which have oden brought them to 
the brink of ruin. And thus he frequeiiily ex- 
horts the Greeks, in general, not to depart from 
their dependence on the Romans ; nor to tako 
iaise measures, by embroiling themseWes in 
wars with that victorious people, in whose fate 
it was to be masters of the universe. But as 
his peculiar concernment was for the safety of 
his own countrymen, the Achaians, he more 
than once insinuates to them the care of their 
preservation, which consisted in submitting to 
the yoke of the Roman people, which they could 
not possibly avoid ; and to make it easy to them, 
by a cheerful compliance with their commands, 
rather titan unprofilabty to oppose them with 
the hazard of those remaining privileges which 
the clemency of the con(|uerors had lefl them. 
For this reason, in the whole course of his 
history he makes it his chiefest business to 
persuade the Grecians in general, that the grow- 
ing greatness and fortune of the Roman empire 
was not owing to mere chance, but to the con- 
duct and inv'mcible courage of that people, to 
whom their own virtue gave the dominion of 
the world. And yet this counsellor of patience 
and submission, as long as there was any prob- 
ability of hope remaining to withstand the 
progress of the Roman fortune, was not want- 
ing to the utmost of his powir to resist them, at 
least to defer the bondage of his country, which 
he had long foreseen. But the fates inevitably 
drawing all things into subjection to Rome, this 
well-deserving citizen was commanded to appear 
in that city,^ where he suffered the imprison- 
ment of many years ; yet even then his virtue 
was beneficial to him, the knowledge of bis 
learning and his wisdom procuring him the 
friendship of the most potent in the senate ; so 
that it may be said with Casaubon, that the 
same virtue which had brought him into distress, 
was the very means of his relief, and of his 
exaltation to greater dignities than those which 

* With a thousand of his countrymen, whom the 
Romans ordered thither as bostaisus, after the con* 
quust of Macedoul^. 



he lost; for by the interceasioD oTCftto thw 
Censor, Scipio Amilianua, who afterwards 
destroyed Carthage, and tome other principal 
noblemen, our Polybius was restored to liberfy. 
After which, having set it down as a maxim, 
that the welfare of the Achaians consisted, as I 
have said, in breaking their own atubboni in- 
clinations, and yielding up that freedom w4iicb 
they no longer could maintain, he made it the 
utmost aim ^ his endeavours to bring over hi» 
countrymen to that persuasion; in which, 
though, to their misfortunes, his cmmsels were 
not prevalent, yet thereby he not only proved 
himself a good patriot, but alto made hv finr- 
tunes with the Romans. For his cmmirymea, 
by their own unpardonable fault, not long after- 
wards drew on themselves their own destruc- 
tion ; for when Muhimius, in the Achaianwar, 
made a final conquest of that country, he die- 
solved the great council of their commoaweahh.* 
But, in the mean time, Polybiu& enjoyed that 
tranquillity of fortune which he had purchased 
by his wisdom, in that private state, being par> 
ticularly dear to Scipio and LbUus, and eume 
of the rest, who were then in the administration 
of the Roman government. And that fiivour 
which he had gained amongst them, be en>- 
ployed not in heaping riches to himself, btit aa 
a means of performing many considerable ac- 
tions ; as particularly when Scipio was aent to 
demolish Carthage,! he went along with him in 
the nature of a counsellor and companion of hi* 
enterprize. At which time, receiving the com- 
mand of a fleet from him, he made dtscoveriea 
in many parts of the Atlantic Ocean, and eape- 
cially on the shores of Africa ; and} doing many 
good offices to all sorts of people whom he had 
power to oblige, especially to the Grecians, who, 
in honour of their benefactor, caused many 
statues of him to be erected, as Pausanias has 
written. The particular gratitude of the Lo- 
crians in Italy is also an trnJeniable witness of 
this truth ; who, by his mediation, being dia- 
charged from the burden of taxes which op- 
pressed them, through the hardship of those 
conditions which the Romans had nnposed on 
them in the treaty of peace, professed them- 
sehres to be owing for their lives and fbrtoncs, 
to the interest only and good nature of Polybiw, 
which they took care to express by all manner 
of acknowledgment. 

Yet, as beneficent as he was, the greatest 
obligement which he could lay on human kind, 
was the writing of tliis present history; 
wherein he has left a perpetual monument of hi» 



• A.U. C.0M. t A. O.C. 

] The word and renders this 
maUcaL- JIalone. 
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public lofo to all the world in every mcceeding 
Age of it, by giving ue such precepts as are 
moer conduciDg to our commoo safety and our 
benefit. This philanthropy (which we have not 
a proper word in Eiu^liih to ezpressj is every- 
where manifest in our author ; and trooi hence 
proceeded that divme rule which he gave to 
Scipio,-r-that whensoever he went abroad, ha 
should take care not to return to his own housOi 
before he hod acquired a friend by some new 
obligement. To this excellency of nature we 
owe the treasure which is contained in this most 
useful work : this is the standard by which all 
good and prudent princes ought to refutale their 
actions. None have more need of fiends than 
roonarchs ; and though ingratitude is too fiequent 
in the most of tliose who are obliged, yet en- 
couragement will work on generous minds ; and 
if the experiment be lost on thousands, yet it 
never fails on all : and one virtuous man in a 
whole nation is worth the buying, as one dia- 
mond is worth the search in a heap of rubbish. 
But a narrow- hearted prince, who thinks that 
mankind is made for him alone, puts his sub- 
jects in a way of deserting him on the first oc- 
casion ;* and teaches them to be as sparing of 
thi'ir duty, as he is of his boimty. He is sure 
of making enemies, who will nut be at the coal 
of rewarding his friends and servants ; and, by 
letting his people see he loves them not, in- 
structs them to live upon the square with him, 
and to make him sensible in his turn, that pre- 
rogatives are given, but privileges are inherent. 
As for tricking, cunning, and that which in 
sovereigns they call king-crafr, and reason of 
state in commonwealihs, to them and their pro- 
ceedings P(»lybius is an open enemy. He se- 
verely reproves all faithless practices, and that 
Micevfayfiotfvyif, or vicious policy, which it too 
frequent in the management of the public. 
He commends nothing but plainness, sincerity, 
and the common good, undisguised, and set in 
a tnie light before the people. Not but that 
there may be a necessity of saving a nation, 
by going beyond the letter of the law, or even 
sometimes by superseding it: but then that 
leceisity must not be artificial, — it must be 
visible, it must be strong enough to make the 
remedy not only pardimed, but desired, to tho 
major part of the people ; not for the interest 
only of Some few men, but for the public safety ; 
(or otherwise, one infringement of a law draws 
afler it the practice of subverting all the liber- 
ties of a nation, which are only intrusted with 

* Mr. Malone justly conjectures, that Dryden liere 
thnacht of his old master James II., wftoea eeon* 
omy borlersd on panmy, and wUteclataat Of pn- 
TO^Oive appruacbad tu^jrraniiy. 



any government, but can never be given op to k» 
The best way to distinguish betwixt a pretended 
necessity and a true, is to observe if tlie remedy 
be rarely applied, or frequently; in timet of 
peace, or limes of war and public distractions, 
which are the moat usual causes of sud- 
den necessities. From hence Casaubon infersy 
that this our author, who preaches virtue, and 
probity, and plain-dealing, ought to be studied 
principally by kings and ministers of state; 
and those youth, who are bred up to succeed 
in the management o( business, should read him 
carefully, a^ imbibe him thoroughly, detesting 
the maxims that are given by Machiavel and 
others, which are only the instruments of tyran* 
ny. Furthermore, (continues he.) the study of 
truth is perpetually joined with the love of vir- 
tue ; for there is no virtue which derives not itn 
original from truth ; as, on the contrary, there i» 
no vice which has not its beginning from a lie. 
Truth is the foundation of ^ knowledge, and 
the cement of all societies ; and this is one of 
the most shining qualities in our author. 

I was so strongly persuaded of this myaeM^ 
in the perusal of Uie present history, that I con- 
fess, amongst all the ancients I never found any 
who had the air of it so much ; and anumgit 
the modems, none but Philip de Commines.^ 
They had this common to them, that they both 
changed their masters. But Polybius changed 
not his side, as Philip did : he was not bought 
ofi* to another party, but pursued the true inter- 
est of his country, even when he served the Ro» 
mans. Tet since truth, as one of the philoso- 
phers has told me, lies in the bottom of a wellr- 
so it is hard to draw it up ; much pains, mueb 
diligence, much judgment is necessary to haml 
it us ; even cost is of\entimes required ; and 
Polybius was wanting in non« of these. 

We find but few historians of all ages, who 
have been diligent enough in their search for 
truth : it is their common method to take oa 
trust what they distribute to the public ; bf 
which means a falsehood once received from m 
famed writer becomes traditional to posterity.. 
But Polybius weighed the authors from whoaa 
he was farced to borrow the history of thn 
times immediately preceding his, and often- 

* Philip de Commlnes, author of the exoellent 
Memoirs of his own time. Ho was horn In Flan- 
ders, and was for several years a dlstinfoiahed or* 
nament ol the court of Charles the Bokl, Duke of 
Burgundy, his native soverelrn ; hut was tempteA 
to desert his service fbr that or Louis XI.. by wbesn 
he was employed In several nefoUations. AAtrtlw 
death of that monarch, Commlnes fell Intodisinaen 
with his sucretsor. and was long detained in pflfl- 
on : he died In ifltt. It was of this historian oiUi- 
erlnedaMedl«lawai»woittiosay,**thallMaMda an 
laany berttica in the stata, as Lutbarin tte cborch." 
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times corrected them, either by comparing them 
e«di with other, or by the lights which he had 
received from ancient men of known integrity 
amongst the Romans, who had been conversant 
in those affairs which were then managed, and 
were yet living to instruct hhn. He also 
learned the Roman tongue; and attained to 
that knowledge of their laws, their rites, their 
customs, and antiquities, that few of their own 
citizens understood them bettor : having gained 
permission from the senate to search the Cap- 
itol, he made himself familiar with their records, 
and aHerwards translated them into his mother 
tongue. So that he taught the noblemen of 
Rome their own municipal laws, and was ac- 
ODtmted more skilful in them than Fabius Pic- 
ror, a man of the senatorian order, who wrote 
the transactions of the Punic wars. He vho 
neglected none of the laws of history, was so 
careful of truth, (which is the principal,) that he 
made it his whole business to deliver nothing to 
posterity which might deceive them; and by 
that diligence and exactness, may easily be 
known to be studious of truth, and a lover of it. 
What therefore Brutus thotight worthy to tran- 
scribe with his own hand out of him, 1 need 
not be ashamed to copy after him : — " I be- 
lieve," says Polybius, " that Nature herself has 
constituted truth as the supreme deity, which 
it to be adored by mankind, and that she has 
given it greater force than any of the rest ; for 
being opposed, as she is on all sides, and ap- 
pearances of truth so often passing for the thing 
itself, in behalf of plausible falsehoods, yet by 
her wonderful operation she insinuates herself 
into the minds of men ; sometimes exerting her 
strength immediately, and sometimes lying hid 
in darkness for length of lime ; but at last she 
9tr\igg\es through it, and appears triumphant 
over falsehood." This sincerity Polybius pre- 
ferred to all his friends, and even to his father : 
" in all other offices of life," says he, " praise 
a lover of his friends, and of his native country ; 
but in writing history, I am obliged to divest 
myself of all other obligations, and sacrifice 
them all to truth." 

Aratus, the Sicyonian, in the childhood of 
our author, was the chief of the Achaian com- 
monwealth ; a man in principal esteem, both in 
his own country and all the provinces of Greece ; 
admired universally for his probity, his wisdom, 
his just administration, and his conduct : in 
remembrance of all which, his grateful country- 
Men, afler his decease, ordained him those hon- 
ours which are only due to heroes. Him our 
Polybius had in veneration, and formed himself 
Vy imitation of his virtues ; and is never wanr- 
iiig io his commendations through the course of 



his history. Tet even this nan, when th» 
cause of truth required it, is many times rs« 
proved by him for his slowness in counsel, his 
tardiness in the beginning of his enterprizes, 
his tedious and more than Spanish deliberaxions ; 
and his heavy and cowardly proceeilings are 
as freely blamed by our Polybius, as they wore 
afterwards by Plutarch, who questionless drew 
his character from this history. In plain terns, 
that wise general scarce ever perfi>rmed any 
great action but by night ; the glittering of n 
sword before his dee was offensive to his ejrss ; 
our author therefore boldly accuses him of h» 
faint-heartedness ; attributes the defeat ai Ca- 
phie wholly to him ; and is not sparing to a)F- 
firm, that all Peloponnesus was filled with tro- 
phies, which were set up as the monuments of 
his losses. He sometimes praises, and at other 
times condemns, the proceedings of Philip, 
King of Macedon, the son of Demetrius, ac- 
cording to the occasions which he gave htm faj 
the variety and inequality of his conduct ; and 
this most exquisite on either side. He more 
than once arraigns him for the inconstancy of 
his judgment, and chaptors even his own Ar&Uis 
on the same head ; showing, by many examples, 
produced from their actions, how many mise- 
ries they had both occasicmed to the Grecians ; 
and attributing it to the weakness <^ human 
nature, which can make nothing perfect. But 
some men are brave in battle, who are weak in 
counsel, which daily experience sets before our 
eyes ; others deliberate wisely, but are weak in 
the performing part ; and even no man is the 
same to-day, which he was yesterday, or may 
be to-morrow. On this account, says our au- 
thor, " a good man is sometimes liable to blame, 
and a bad man, though not often, may possibly 
deserve to be commended." And for this werf 
reason he severely taxes Timseus, a malicious 
historian, who will allow no kind of virtue to 
Agathocles, the tyrant of Sicily, but detracts 
from ail his actions, even the most glorious, be- 
cause in general he was a vicious man. ** Is 
it to be thought," says Casaubon, <' that Polyb- 
ius loved the memory of Agathocles, the tyrant, 
or hated that of the virtuous Aratus?" But it 
is one thing to commend a tyrant, and another 
thing to overpass in silence those laudable ac- 
tions which are performed by biro ; because it 
argues an author of the same falsehood, to pre- 
termit what has actually been done, as to feign 
those actions which have never been. 

It will not be unprofitable, in this place, to 
give another famous instance of the candour and 
integrity of our historian. There had been an 
ancient league betwixt the republic of Achaia 
and the kings of Eg}>pt, which was entertained 
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bj both {MurtiM ■ometioMt oo the Mune ooodi- 
tioat, tnd tometimes aIm the confederacy wm 
renewed on other terms. It happoned, in the 
148th Olympiad,* that Ptokxn^ Epiphanet, on 
this occasion, sent one Demetrius, his ambassa- 
dor, to the commonwealth of Achaia. That 
republic was then rumously divided into two 
factions ; whereof the heads on one side were 
Philoposmen, and Lycortas, the father of our 
author : of the advene party, the chief was 
Aristaenus, with some other principal Achai- 
ans. The faction of Philopoemen was preva- 
lent in the council, for renewing the confeder- 
acy with the king of Egypt; in order to which, 
Lycortas received a conmiinion to go to that 
court, and treat the articles of alliance. Ac- 
cordingly, he goes, and afterwards returns, and 
gives account to his superiors, that the treaty 
was concluded. Aristcinus, hearing nothing 
but a bare relation of a league that was made^ 
without any thing belcmging to the conditions of 
it, and well knowing that several forms of those 
alliances had be«i used in the former negotia- 
tions, asked Lycortas, in the council, according 
to which of them this present confederacy was 
made ? To (his question of his enemy, Lycor- 
tas had not a word to answer ; for it haxl so hap- 
pened by the wonderful neglect of PhilopoBmen, 
and hia own, and also that of Ptolemy's coun- 
sellors, (or, as I rather believe, by their craft 
contrived,) that the whole transaction had been 
loosely and confusedly managed, which, in a 
matter of so sreat importance, redounded to the 
scandal and ignominy of Philopaemen and Ly- 
cortas, in the face of that grave assembly. 
Now these proceedings our author so relates, 
as if he had been speaking of persons to whom 
be had no manner of relation, though one of 
them was his own father, and the other always 
esteemed by him in the place of a better father. 
But being mindful of the law which himself had 
instituted^ concerning the hidispensable duty of 
an historian, (which is truth,) he chose rather 
to be thought a lover of it, than of either of his 
parents. It is ti\ie, Lycortas, in all probability, 
was dead when Polybius wrote this history; 
bat, had he been then living, we may safely 
think, that his son would have sssumed the same 
Hberty, and not feared to have offended him in 
behalf of truth. 

Another part of this veracity is also deserving 
the notice of the reader, though at the same 
time we must conclude, that it was also an ef- 
fect of a sound judgment, that he perpetually 
explodes the legends of prodigies and miracles, 
and, instead of them, most sccurately searches 

* In the year of Rome, 868. 



into the natural causes of those actions which 
he describes ; for, from the first of these, tha 
latter follows of direct ooosequ«ice. And for 
this reason he professes an immortal enmity t« 
those tricks and jugglings, which tlie commoii 
people believe as r^ miracles ; because they 
are ignorant of the causes which produced 
them. But he had made a diligent search into 
them, and found out, that they proceeded either 
from the fond creduUty of the people, or were 
imposed on them by the craft of those whose in- 
terest it was that they should be believed. Yoa 
bear not in Polybius, that it rained blood or 
stones ; that a bull had spoken ; <»r a thousand 
such impossibilities, with which Livy perpetu- 
ally crowds the calends of almost every consul- 
ship.* His new years could no more begin 
without them, during his description of the 
Punic wars, than our prognosticating almanacks 
without the effects of the present oppositions 
betwixt Saturn and Jupiter, the foretelling of 
comeU and coruscations in the air, which sel- 
dom happen at the times assigned by our a»- 
trologers, and almost always fail in their events. 
If you will give credit to some other authors, 
some god was always present with Hannibal 
or Scipio, to direct their actions ; that a visible 
deity wrought journey-work under Hannibal, to 
conduct him through the difficult passages of 
the Alps; and another did the same office of 
drudgery for Scipio when be besieged New 
Carthage, by draining the water, which other- 
wise wo«rid have drowned his army in their rash 
approaches; which Polybius observing, says 
wittily and truly, that the authors of suc^ fabu- 
lous kind of stitifr write tragedies, not histories ; 
fi>r, as the poets, when they are at a loss for the 
solution of a plot, bungle up their catastrophe 
with a god descending in a mschinc, so these 
inconsiderate historians, when they have 
brought tlieir heroes into a plunge by some rash 
and headlong luidertaking, having no human 
way remaining to disengage them with honour, 
are forced to have recourse to miracle, and in* 
traduce a god for their deliverance. It is a 
common frenzy of the ignorant multitude, says 
Casaubon, to be always engaging heaven oo 
their side ; and indeed it is a suoHsssful strata- 
gem of any general to gain authority among his 
aoldiers, if he can persuade them, that he is lbs 
man by fate appointed for such or such an ao» 
tion, though most impracticable. To bo fa- 
voured of God, and command (if it may bo 

* I believe the most enthusiastic ailmirsn of 
Livy must tire of these unrivalleil proiligles. JDK 
k« htevtUM occurs as often, ami Is mentioned with 
as much Inditrerence, as a nomination of sberUbto 
Ball, Stowe, or Speed. 
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permitted eo to Miy,) the extraordinaiy ooa- 
conrao of Providenee, eeta off a hero, and 
wakea more specious the cause for whidk he 
fights, without anj coosiderati<m of morality, 
srhich ought to be the begioning and end of ail 
our actions ; for, whore that is riolated, Qod 
is only present in permissioR; and suffers a 
wrong to k>e done, but not commands it. Light 
historians, and sudi as are superstitious in 
their natures, bj the artifice of feigned mirades 
captivate the gross understandings of their 
readers, and please their fancies by relations of 
dtings which are rather wonderful than true ; 
but such as are of a more profound and solid 
judgment, (which is the character of our Polyb- 
ius,) have recourse only to their own natCnral 
lights, and by them pursue the methods at least 
of probability, if they cannot arrive to a set- 
dad certainty. He was satisfied that Hanni^ 
bal was not the first who had made a passage 
through the Alps, but that the Gauls had been 
before him in their descent on Italy ; and also 
knew, that this most prudent general, when he 
laid his design of invading that country, had 
made an alliance with the Gauls, and prepos- 
sessed them in his favour; and before he stirred 
a f •ot from Spain, had provnied against all 
those difficulties which he foresaw in his at- 
tempt, and compassed his undertaking, which 
Indeed was ^oid of miracles, but fuD of conduct, 
and military experience. In the same manner, 
Scipio, before he departed from Rome, to take 
his voyage into Spain, had carefully considered 
every particular circumstance which might 
cross his purpose, and made his enterprise as 
easy to him an human prudence could provide ; 
so that he was victorious over that nation, not 
by virtue of any miracle, but by his admirable 
forecast, and wise conduct in the execution of 
his design. Of which, though Polybius was 
not an eye-witness, he yet had it from the best 
testimony, which was that of La?lius, the friend 
of Scipio, who accompanied him in that expedi- 
tion ; of whom our author, with great diligence, 
inquired concerning every thing of moment 
which happened in ihat war, and whom he com- 
mends for his sincerity in that relation. 

Whensoever be gives us the account of any 
considerable action, he never fails to tell us why 
it succeeded, or for what reason it miscarried ; 
together with all the antecedent causes of its 
uixlertaking, and the manner of its perform- 
ance; oil which he acairately explains; of 
which I will select but some few instances, be- 
•cause 1 want leisure to expatiate on many. In 
the fragments of the seventeenth book he makes 
a learned dissertation conceraing the Macedo- 
nian phalanx, or gross body of foot, which was 



formerly believed to be invincible, tiH nc^m^no^ 
ItaUght the contrary by the success of the \)i^ 
which Philip lost to the oommoiDw^sjtli qf 
Rome; and the manifest apd qiost csc^Hi 
causes are therein related, which prave it to bv 
mfefior to the Roman legions. Wheo also hm 
had told us in his fbrmei' books, of ibo three 
great battles wherein Hannibal had overthruwm 
tht Romans, and the last at Can^e, whatWA 
ho had in a manner conquered that republic, bo 
gives the reasons of erery defeat, either froai 
the choice of groimd, or the strengdi of the for- 
eign horse in Hannibal's army, or the ill-liming 
of the fight on the ranquished side. Aiiar this, 
when he describes the turn of fertone oo tba 
part of the Romans, you are visibly ooodoeted 
upwards to the causes of that change, and tba 
reasonableness of tlm method which was after- 
wards pursued by that commoowealth, whidt 
raised it to the empire of the worki. In these 
and many other examples, whidi for brevity are 
omitted, there is nothing more plain than that 
Polybius denies all power to fortune, and placea 
the sum of success in Providence ; n/nfiatn^ 
rwf ri^y atrtio^t faJbhtif indeed, are his words. 
It is a madness to make fortune the mistress of 
erents; because in herself she is nothing, can 
rule nothing, but is ruled by prudence. So that 
whf nt>ver our author seems to attribute any 
thing to chance, he speaks only with the vulgary 
and desires so to be understood. 

But here I must make bold to part companj 
with Casaubon for a momeDt, He is a vtrhe- 
ment friend to any author with whom he has 
taken any pains ; and bis partiality to Persius, 
in opposition to Juvenal, is loo fresh in my mem- 
ory to be forgotten. Because Polybius wiH al- 
low nothing to the power of chance, he takes an 
occasion to infer, that he believed a providence ; 
sharply inveighing against those who have ac- 
cused him of atheism. He makes Suidas his 
second in this quarrel ; and produces bis single 
evidence, and that but a bare assertion, without 
proof, that Polybius believed, with us Chris- 
tians, God administered all human actions and 
affairs. But our author will not be defended in 
this case ; his whole history reclaims to that 
opinion. When he speaks of Proviitence, or 
of any divine admonition, he is as much in jest, 
as when he speaks of fortune ; it is all lo the ca- 
pacity of the vulgar. Prudence was the only 
divinity which he worsliipped, and the posses 
sion of virtue the only end which he proposed. 
If I would have disguised this to the reader, it 
was not in my power. The passages which 
manifestly prove his irreligion are so obviousi 
that I need not quote them. Neither ^ I 
know any reason why Casaubon ahould enlarge 
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■wo waaek in his jaitifioatioii ; nnce to 
iklfte ((udtf, aoJ to batiere none, aro orron of 
the saai« iuiportanca. Ue who knew notour 
God, taw DO V through the ridiculous opintooa of 
the heaih«tis concemiog theirs; and not being 
able without reretatton to gu fkrther, stopped at 
hiime in his own breast, and made prudence his 
goddess, truth his search, and virtue bis reward. 
If GasauboQ, like him, had followed truth, he 
would have saved me the ungrateful pains of 
contradicting him; but even the repoUtion of 
Polybius, if there were occa^ioo, is to be sacri- 
ficed to truth, according to his own maxim. 

As for the wisdom of our author, whereby he 
wonderfully foresaw the decay of the Roman em- 
pire, and those civil wars which turned it down 
from a coinmoowealih to an ab«oluie monarchy, 
he who will take the pains to review thii history 
will easily perceive, that Polybius was of the 
best S4Nt of prophets, who predict from natural 
causes those eveoU which must naturally pro- 
ceed from them. And these things were not to 
succeed even in the compan of the next ceAtiiry 
to that wherein he lived, but the person was 
then living who was the first mover towards 
them ; and that was that great 3cipio Afrioa- 
nus, who, by cajoling the people to break the 
fiindamenial consiitmiom of the government mi 
bis favoar, by bringing him too early to theooB- 
■ulship,^ and afterwvds by making their di»> 
cipline of war precarious, first taught them to 
devolve the power and anthority of the senatn 
into the hands ef one, and then to make that 
one to be at the disposition of the soldiery ; 
which though he practised at a time when it was 
necessary for the safoty of the commonwealth, 
yet it drew after it those iatal conssquenoes, 
which not only ruined the republic, but also, in 
process of time, the monarchy itself. But the 
author was too much in the interests of that 
family, to name Scipio ; and therefore he eives 
other reawos, to which I refer the reader, that I 
may avoid prolixity. 

By what degrees Polybius arrived to this 
height ofknowlfMige, and consummate judgment 
in affairs, it will not be hard to make the reader 
comprehend: for, presupposing in him all that 
birth or nature could give a man, who was form- 
ed fur the management of great affairs, and ca- 
p.-ible of recording them, he was likewise enter- 
ed from his youth into those employments which 
add experience to natursl endowments; being 
joined in commission with his father Lycortas, 
and the younger Aratus, before the age of 
twenty, in an embassy to Egypt : after which 
be was perpetually in the business of his own 

« In his thlitjr-elghth year, forty-three being the 
legal sge. 



oommonweakh, or that of Rome. So that it 
seems to be one part of the Roman felicity, thtt 
he was born in an age when their conunooweahli 
was growing to the height; that he roi^ht be ihn 
historian of those great actions, which wora 
performed not only in his lifetime, but the chief 
of them even in his sight. I must confess, that 
the preparations to his history, or the Prologo- 
mens, as they are called, are very large, %nd tho 
digressions in it are exceeding frequent. But as 
to his preparatives, they were but necessary to 
make the reader comprehend the drift and de- 
sign of his undertaking : and the digressions aro 
also so instructive, that we may truly say, they 
transcend the profit %vhich we receive from the 
matter offset. Upon the whole, we may con- 
clude him to be a great talker ; but we must 
grant him to be a prudent man. We can spam 
nothing of all he sajs, it is so much to our im- 
provement ; and if the rest of his history had re- 
mained to us, in all probability it would have 
been more close : for we can scarce conceive 
what was left in nature for him to add, he has so 
emptied almost all the conupopi-pUces of digres- 
sions already ; or if he could have added an/ 
thing, those observations might have been ■« 
useful and as necessary as the rest which he has 
given us, and that are descended to our hands. 

I will say nothing farther of the " Exoerpta,** 
which (as Casaubon thinks) are part of that 
epitome which was begun to be made by Mar* 
cus Brutus, but never finished ; nor of those em- 
bassies which are collected and compiled by 
the command of Constantine the Great ; becausn 
neither of them are translated in this work. And 
whether or no they will be added in another im- 
pression, I am not certain ; the translator of 
these five boofts having carried his work no 
farther than it was perfect He, I suppose wiA 
acquaint you with hia own purpoee, in the pm- 
(aoo which I hear he intends to prefix bdbrt 
Polybius. 

I«et us now hear Polybius himself describing 
an accomplished historian, wherein we shall see 
his own picture, as in a glass, reflected to hisf^ 
and given us afterwards to behold in the writing 
of this history. 

Plato said of old, that it would be happy for 
mankind, if either philosophers administered the 
government, or that governors applied them- 
selves to the study of philosophy. I may also 
say, that it would be happy for history, if those 
who undertake to write it, were men conversant 
in political affairs, who applied themselves se- 
riously to their underuking, not negligently, but 
as such who were fully persuaded that they un- 
dertook a work of the greatest moment, of the 
greatest excellency, and the most necnssary for 
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mmnidnd; etC&blishing this u the fbirodatioa 
whereon thej are to build, that they can never 
be capable of perfbrmini; their duty as they 
ought, unless they have formed themselves be- 
forehand to their undertaking, by prudence, and 
long experience of affairs ; without which en- 
dowments and advantages, if they attempt to 
write a history, they will fall into a various and 
endless labyrinth of errors. 

When we hear this author speaking, we are 
ready to think ourselves engaged in a conversa- 
tion with Cato the Censor, with Laelius, with 
Massinissa, and with the two Scipios ; that is, 
with the greatest heroes and most prudent men 
of the greatest age in the Roman common- 
wealth. This sets me so on 6re, when I am 
reading, either here, or in any ancient author, 
their lives and actions, that I cannot hold from 
breaking out with Montagne into this expres- 
sion : " It is just," says he, " for every honest 
man to be content with the government and 
laws of his native country, without endeavour- 
ing to alter or subvert them ; but if I were to 
choose where I would have been bom, it should 
have been in a commonwealth." He indeed 
names Venice, which, for many reasons, shouM 
not be my wish ; but rather Rome, in such an 
age, if it were possible, as that wherein Po- 
lybius lived ; or that of Sparta, whose constitu- 
tion for a republic is by our author compared 
with Rome, to which he justly gives the pre^ 
erence. 

I will not undertake to compare Polybius and 
Tacitus ; though, if I should attempt it upon 
the whole merits of the cause, I must allow to 
Polybius the greater comprehension, and the 
larger soul ; to Tacitus the greater eloquence, 
and the more close connexion of his thoughts. 
The manner of Tacitus in writing is more like 
the force and gravity of Demosthenes ; that of 
Polybius more like the copiousness and diflu- 
■ive character of Cicero. Amongst historians, 



Tacitus imitated Tboeydidef, and Polyfaiw^ 
Herodotus. Polybius foresaw ihe rain of the 
Roman commonwealth, by luxury, lust, and 
cruelty ; Tacitus foresaw in the caoMs then* 
events which would destroy the monarchy. 
They are botli of them, without dispute, the 
best historians in their several kinds. In this 
they are alike, that both of them suffered under 
the iniquity of the times in which ihey lived ; 
both their histories are dismembered, the great- 
er part of them lost, and they are interpolated in 
many places. Had their works been perfect, 
we might have had longer histories, but not bet* 
ter. Casaubon, according to his osnaJ fiartial- 
ity, condemns Tacitus that he may raise Po» 
lybius ; who needs not any sinister artiSce to 
make him appear equal to the best. Tacitm 
described the times of tyranny ; but he always. 
writes with S4ime kind of indignation agaiaaC- 
them. It is not his fault that Tiberius, Caligu- 
la, Nero, and Domitian, were bad princes. He 
is accused of malevolence, and of taking ac- 
tions in the worst sense ; but we are still lo r»>- 
member, that those were the actions of tyrants. 
Had the rest of his history remained to us, we 
had certainly found a better account of Vespe- 
sian, Titus, Nerva, and Trajan, who were vifw 
tuous emperors; and he wouU have given the 
principles of their actions a contrary turn. But 
it is not my business to defend Tacitus ; neither 
dare 1 decide the preference betwixt bios and- 
our Polybius. They are equally profitable and. 
instructive to the reader; but Tacitus more use^ 
ful to those who are bom under a monarchy^ 
Polybius to those who live in a republic. 

What may fiurther be added concerning the 
history of this author, I leave to be perfixucd' 
by the elegant translator of hb work.* 

* The elegant translator, however, gives us no in- 
fbrmation on that subject ; his preface twing prtncl>^ 
pally a paneip'rlc upon good discipline, which, wlth-^ 
out much risk of contradiction, he affirms to bt the 
*' substance and sum total of mlUtar> sdence.** 
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The Diatoffues of Ludnn were translated by 
Walter Moyle, Sir Henry 8here,Charlei Blount, and 
others, antl seem to have been Intended for publica- 
tion about 169C wlien our author supplied the fol- 
lowlnc prefatory life. The design was. howerer, 
for a time laid aside^ and the work did not aiipear 
until 1711, several yean after Dryden's deatb. 



Hence the prefWoe wants those last corrections^ 
which, I suspect, Dryden contented himself with 
bestowlnc upon the proof-sheets, as they came fton» 

Sress. I have followed several of Mr. Malone'sju- 
Icious, and Indeed Indispensable, corrections of the 
printed copy. 



Thk writing a life ii at all times, and in all 
circumstances, the most difficult task of an his- 
torian ; and, notwithstanding the namerous tribe 
of biographers, we can scarce find one, eicept 
Plutarch, who deserves our perusal, or am to- 
rite a second view. But if the difficnltj be so 
great where the materials are plentiful, and the 
incidents extraordinary, what must it be when 
the person, that affords the subject, denies mat- 
ter enough (6e a page? The learned seldom 
abound with action, and it is action only that 
fiimishes the historian with things agreeable 
and instructive. It is true, that Diogenes La- 
ertios, and our learned coimtryman, Mr. Stan- 
ley,^ have both written the " Lives of the Phi- 
losophers;'* bat we are more obliged to the 
various principles of their several sects, than to 
any thing remarkable that tbey did, for our en- 
tertainro«*nt. 

Bat Lucian, as pleasing and useful as he was 
in his writings, in the opinion of the most can- 
did judges, Imis left so little of his own affairs on 
record, that there is scarce sufficient to fill a 
page, from his birth to his death. 

There were many of the name of Lucian 
among the ancients, eminent in several ways, 
and whose names have reached posterity with 
honour and applause. Saidas mentions one, as 
a man of singular probity, who, having dis- 
charged the admbistration of the chief Prefect 
of the Oriental empire,-! under Arcadius, with 
extraordinary justice sjid praise of the people, 
drew on himself the envy and hate of the cour- 
tiers, (the constant attendant of eminent rirtue 
and merit,) and the anger of the emperor 

• Thomas Stanley's "History of Philosophy,** 
*c. was published in folio, in detached intrts, be- 
tween less and lato ; and reprinted entire in ifST. 

^A. D. 87S. Ruflnuawaa chief prefect of the 
East The person here alluded to was only count 
of fifteen provinces. Dryden, writlnf tma memo- 
ly. cunt oomled the olBees of the murdersr and mar- 
•ered. See tt«e next note. 



hitaiself; and was at but murdered by Rti^ 
mis.* 

Among those who were eminent lor their 
learning, were some divines and philosophers. 
Of the former, we find one in St. Cyprian, ta 
whom the fourth and seventeenth epistles are 
inscribed. There was another priest of the 
church of Antioch, who, as Suidas assures us, 
reviewed, corrected, and restored to its primi- 

* Gibbon thus narrates the catastrophe >-" The 
extreme parsimony of Roflnas left him only the re- 
proach and envy of ill-fotten wealth. His depend- 
ants served him without attachments ; the univer- 
sal hatred of mankind was repres.<ied only by the 
bifluence of servile fear. The fate of Lucian pro- 
claimed to the East, that the prefect, whose Industcr 
was much abated In the despatch of ordinary busi- 
ness, was active and indefatigable in the pursuit of 
revence. Lucian, (the son of the prefect Floien- 
tius, the oppressor of Gaul, and the enemy of Jo-^ 
llan,) had employed a considerable part or his bn- 
beritance, the fruit of rapine and comiption, to pur- 
chase the friendRhIp of Kiiflnus, and the high ofBoe- 
of Count of the East. But the new ma^strate im- 
prudently departed tnm the maxims of the Court 
and of the times ; disgraced his benefactor, by the- 
contrast of a virtuous and temperate admmistra- 
tion; and presumed to reftiMan act of iiUustice, 
which might have tended to the profit of the emper- 
or's uncle. Arcadius was easily persuaded to re- 
sent the supposed insult; and tlie prefect of tiie. 
East resolved to execute in person the cruel ven- 
geance which be meditated against this ungrateful 
delegate of his power. Be performed, with inces- 
sant speed, this Journey of seven or eight bundrsd 
miles, firom Constantinople to Antioch, entered the 
capital of Syria at the dead of night, and spread 
universal consternation among a people Ignorant of 
his design, but not ignorant or his chararter. The 
count of the fifteen provinces of the E^st was drag- 
ged, like the vilest malefactor, before the arbltraqr 
tribunal of Ruflnus. Notwlthstxuidlng the clearest 
evidence of his intefrtty, which was not impeached 
even by the voice of an accuser, Lucian was con- 
demned, almost without a trial, to sullbr a cruel and 
ignominious punishment The ministers of the ty- 
rant, by the order, and in the presence, of their mas- 
ter, beat him on the neck with leather thongs, arm- 
ed at the extremities with lead : and when heflUnted 
under the violence of tlie pain, he was removed in a. 
close litter, to conceal his dying agonies from thft 
eyes of the indignant city. No sooner had Raflnua 
perpetrated this Inhuman aet, the sole obisct of his 
expedition, than be letuxned amidst the deep and 
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tive poiitj, the Hebrew BtUe, ind aflerwardi 
■uffered martjrrdocn, at NicomedU, under Max- 
iminian.'*' A third waa a priest of Jerusalem, 
vrho not only made a figure among the learned 
«r his own age,f but, as Gesnerus obsenres, 
cooTiijred his reputation to posteritj by the re- 
mains of his writings. 

But none of this name has met with the gen- 
«ral applause of so liMny ages, as Lucian the 
philosopher and eminent sophist, who was ai>- 
thor of the foflowing Dialogues, of indiose birth, 
life, and death, I sbaH give you all I could col- 
lect of any certain and historical credit. 

Ho had not the good fortune to be bom of il- 
lustrious or wealthy parents, which give a man 
« very advantageous rise on his first appear- 
ance in the world ; but the father of our Lucian 
U^boured under so great a straitness of estate, 
that he waa &in to put his son apprentice to a 
•tatuary, whose genius for the finer studies was 
ao extraordinary and so rare; because he hoped 
irom that business, not only a speedy supply to 
his own wants, but was secure that his educar 
tion in that art would be much less expensive to 
him. 

He was bora in SamosaU, a city of Syria, 
not (ar from the river Euphrates ; and for this 
reason, he calls himself more than once an 
Assyrian, and a Syrian ; ^t he was derived 
firom a Greek original, his forefathers having 
been citisaos of Patras in Achaia. 

We have nothing certain as to the exact time 
of his birth. Suidas confirms his flourishing 
under the Emperor Trajan ; but then he was 
likewise before him. Some mention the reign 
of Adrian ; but it cannot be fixed to any year 
or consulate.} 

The person he was bound to was his uncle, a 
tnan of a severe and morose temper, of whom 
he was to learn the statuary's and stone-cut- 
ter's art; for his father observing our Lucian, 

silent curses of a trembling people, from Antloch to 
Constantinople ; and hla diligence was accelerated 
t».v the hope of accomplishing, without delay.the nup> 
tlalB of his daughter with tho emperor of the East.** 
'-OMon'a Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
-vol. ill. p. 909 

The punctuation throughout this piece Is so inac< 
curate, ami the paragraphs so strange)}* divided. that 
it must have been printed from a copy very care* 
lessly written. In the present passage, we tind ita* 
JIany, Instead of RyJlntu.—MaJone, 

■ A. D. 31X. He sutEereJ for favouring the Arlans. 
^Mttlone. 

T A. D. 415. He was minister of Caphargamala. 
and pretended to have been instructed by a dream 
of the burial place of the proto-martyr Stephen, 
Gamaliel, and other saints. 8ee Qibbon't History, 
vol. ill. p. 97. 

Several other persons of this name, besides those 
here mentioned, are enumerated by Fabridus.— 
JilU. Qarc. iv. SM. 

X Or. Franklin seems disposed to fix on the year N. 



now a boy, of his own head, and wttbont taj 

instructor, make various figures in wax, he per- 
suaded himself, that if he luul a good maaler, bo 
coukl not but arrive to an uncommon exooUeooo 
in it. 

But it ba|)pened, in the very beginning of bin 
time, he broke a model, and was very severely 
called to account for it by his master. He, not 
liking this treatment, and having a soul and go- 
nius above any mechanic trade, mftowny Imsm. 

After which, in bis sleep, there a pp o nr e d to 
him two young women, or rather tbo tutelar 
gpddessea of the statuary art, and oCtbe hbanl 
aeiencesy hotly disputinc of their p rdb rt n co to 
each other; and on a full bearing of both sideo, 
he bids adieu to statuary, and entirely surren- 
ders himself to the conduct of virtue uid learn- 
ing. And as his desires of improvement wero 
great, and the instructions he had veiy good, ibo 
progress he inade was as considerable, tiU| by 
the maturity of his age and his nuidlyy he ondo 
his appearance in the world. 

Though it is not to be supposed, tbatihore m 
any thing of reality in tbia dream, or vision, of 
Lucian, which he treats of in his works, yet this 
may be gathered from it,— that Lucian himself 
having consulted his genius, and the nature of 
the study his foiher bi^ allotted him, and that to 
which he found a propensity in himself, bo 
quitted the former, and pursued the latter, cbooa- 
ing rather to form the mindi of men than their 
itatues. 

In his youth, he taught rhetoric in Gsul, and 
in several other places. He pleaded likewise at 
the bar in Antioch, the capital of Syria ; but 
the noise of the bar disgusting, and his ill suc- 
cess in causes disheaitening him, he quitted the 
practice of rhetoric and the law, and applied 
himself to writing. 

He was forty years old, when he firat took to 
philosophy. Having a mind to make himself 
known in Macedon, he took the opportunity of 
speaking in the public assembly of all that re- 
gion. In his (Jd age, he was received in the 
imperial family, and bad the place of uitendant 
of Egypt,'*' afler he had travelled tluough almost 
all the known countries of that age to improve 
his knowledge in men, manners, and arts ; for 
some writers make this particular observation 
on his travel into Gaul, and residence in that 
country, that he gained there the greatest part 
of bis knowledge in rhetoric, that region being in 
his age, and also before it, a nursery of elo- 
quence and oratory, as Juvenal, Martial, and 
ethers, sufficiently witness. f 

• Procurator printipit. Under Marcus A rsllus* 
tsee Juv. SaU L 44; vU. 148; xv. lit. QuiiiM. 
lib. X. cap. 3. 
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Th« Bnvioer «f hit death it ol»tcure to ut, 
llHMJgh it is most probable Ke died of the gout. 
Suidas alone lells a story of his being worried to 
death, and devoured by dogs, returning from a 
least; which being so uncommon a death, so 
▼ery improbablei and attested oolj bv one au* 
thor, has found UiUe credit with poeteritj If it 
be true, that he was ooce a Christian, and after- 
wards became a renegade to our belief, perhaps 
tome zealots may have invented this tale of his 
death, as a just and signal punishment lor his 
apostacy. All men are willing to have the mir- 
acle, or at least the wonderful providence, go 
on their side, and will be teaching God Al- 
mighty what he ought to do in this world, as 
well as in the next; as if they were proper 
iudges of his decrees, and for what end he proe- 
pers some, or punishes others, in this life. Ab- 
iancourt, and our learned countryman Or. 
Mayne,* look on the story as a 6ctioo : and, for 
my part, 1 can see no reason either to be- 
lieve he ever professed Christianity, or, if he 
did, why he might f not more probably die in his 
bed at so great an age as fourscore and ten, than 
be torn in pieces and devoured by dogs, when 
he was too feeble to defend hiinseIC So early 
began the want of charity, the presumption of 
meddling with Qod*s government, and the spirit 
of calumny, amongst the primitive believers. 

Of his posterity we kiK>w nothing more, than 
that he left a son behind him, who was as much 
in favour with the Emperor Julian, as his father 
bad been with Aurelius the philosopher. This 
•on became in time a famous sophist ; and among 
the works of Julian we find an epistle of that 
great person to him.^ 

I find that I have mingled, before I was 
aware, some things which are doubtftil with 
some which are certain ; forced indeed by the 
narrowness of the subject, which affords very 
little of undisputed truth. Yet I find myself 
obliged to do right to Monsieur d* Ablancourt,§ 
wbo is not positively of opinion, that Suidas was 
the author of this fable ; but rather that it de- 
•cended to him by the tradition of former times, 
jet without any cerUin ground of truth. He 
concludes it, however, to be a calumny, perhaps 
a charitable kind of lie, to deter others from sati- 

' Dr. Jasper Mayne, who published a translation 
of some select dUlofues nfLoclan. In folk). In tati. 

1 1 follow Mr. Malone In reading might i the print- 
ed copy has rmut. 

tThlB fs a KroM mlfftake, 180 years Intervening 
between the death of AureUus and the rsifn of 
JoUan. 

f Nlcolan Perrnt, Sieur d* Ablancourt. whose trans- 
latloo of the Dialofues of Lucian Into Preneh was 
flT»t published at Paris in IM4. His continuation of 
the True History of Lucian Is very much in the tone 
of the originaL 



rising the new dogmas of Christianity, by the 
judgment shown in Lucian; We find nothing 
in hu writings, which g^ves any hint of ttfs pro* 
fessing our be\w(\ but being naturally curioni, 
and living not only amongst Cbrisiians, but in 
the neighbourhood <^ Jodea, he might reasona- 
bly be supposed to be knowing in our points of 
&ith, without believing them. He ran a mud^ 
and laid about him on all sides with more fory 
on the heathens, whose religion he professed ; ho 
8- rack at ours but casually, as it came in hii 
way, rather than as he sought it *, he cootonmed 
it too much to write in earnest against it. 

We havr indeed the highest probabilities lor 
our revealed religion ; arguments wAich will pre- 
ponderate with a reasonable roan, upon a loof 
and careful disquisition *, but I have siways been 
of opinion, that we can demonstrate nothing, bo- 
cause the sub|ect-matter is not capable of a de- 
monstration. It is the particular grace of God, 
that any man believes the mystertee of oar 
faith; which I think a conclusive 



against the doctrine of persecution in any 
church. And though I am abeoluuly convinced, 
as I heartily thank God I am, not only of tbo 
general principles of Christianity, but of all 
truths necessary to salvation in the Roman 
church, yet I cannot but detest our inquisition, 
as it is practised in some foreign partly particu- 
larly in Spain and in the Indies. 

Those reasons, which are cogent to me, may 
not prevail with others, who bear the denomin^ 
tien of Chriitians ; and those which are preva- 
lent with an Christians, ra regard of their birth 
and education, may find no force, when they are 
used against Mahometans or heathens. To in- 
stract is a charitable doty ; to compel, by threal- 
enings and punishment, is the office of a hang- 
man, and the prindpto of a tyrant. 

But my zeal in a good cause, as I believe, 
has transported me beyond the limits of my sub- 
ject. I was endeavouring to prove, that Lo- 
cian had never been a member of the Christian 
church; and methinks it makes for my opinion, 
that, in relating the death of Peregriiras, who^ 
being bom a Pagan, pretended afterwards to 
turn Christian, and turned himself publicly at the 
Olympic games, at his death professing himself 
a c]mic philosopher, it seems, I say, to me, that 
Lucian would not have so severely declaimed 
against this Proteus, (which was another ef 
Peregrinus bis names,) if he himself had been 
guilty of that apostacy. 

I know not that this passage has been ob- 
served by any man before me ;* and yet in thii 



• This observatton had 
Oognatos, and hy 
danp pilnied in itM.- 



oy Gilbsrtaa 
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rwj plAoe it u, that thii author has more so* 
TerciJy handled our belief, and more at large» 
than in any other part of alt hia ivrilingi, ex- 
cepting only the Dialogue of Triephon and Cri- 
tias,* wherein he lashes his own false gods with 
more severity than the true; and where the 
lirst Christians, with their cropped hair, their 
whining voices, melancholy faces, mournful dis- 
courses, and nasty habits, are described with a 
greater air of Calvinists or Quakers, than of 
Roman Catholics or Church-o^EngJand men. 

After all, what if this discourse last mention- 
ed, and (he rest of the dialogues wherein the 
Christians J^e satirized, were none of Lucian's ? 
The leamod and ingenious Dr. M ayne, whom I 
have before cited, is of this opinion, and con- 
firms it by the attestation of Philander, Ob- 
■oboeus, Myciilus, and Cognatus, whom since 
I have not lead, or two of them but very super- 
ficially, I refer you ibr the faith of his quotation 
to the authors themselves.f 

The next supposition concerning Lucian's re- 
ligion is, that he was of none at all. I doubt 
not but the same people, who broached the story 
of his being once a Christian, followed their 
blow upon him in this second accusation. 

There are several sorts of Christians at this 
day reigning in the world, who will not allow any 
man to believe in the Son of God, whose other 
articles of faith are not in all things conforma- 
ble to theirs. Some of these exercise this rigid 
and severe kind of charity, with a good intent 
of reducing several sects into one common 
church ; but the spirit of others is evidently seen 
by their detraction, their malice, their spilling 
venom, their raising false reports of those who 
are not of their communion. I wish the an- 
cientness of these censorious principles may be 
proved by better arguments, than by any near 
resemblance they have with the primitive be- 
lievers. But till I am convinced that Lucian 
has been charged with atlieism of old, I shall bo 
apt to think that this accusation is very modem. 
One of Lucian's translators pleads in his do- 
fence, that it was very improbable a man, who 
has laughed paganism out of doors, should be- 
lieve no God ; that he, who could point to the 
sepulchre of Jupiter in Crete, as well as our 
Tertullian, should be an atheist. But this ar- 
gument, I confess, is of little weight to prove 
him a deist, only because he was no polyiheist. 
He might as well believe in none as in many 

• Entitled " Phllopatris." The Christian religion, 
and its mysteries, are ridiculed in this piece with 
rery little ceremony. 

* Qesner has written a long Latin essay upon this 
point, which is subjoined to the tlilttl volume of Lu- 
dan's works, in the quarto edition of Uemsterhu- 



gods : and on the other aide, be nright bdieffv 
m many, as Julian did, and not in one. For iny 
own part, I think it is not proTod that etrhcr of 
them were apostates, though one oT them, ia 
hopes of an empire, might temporize, while 
Christianity was the mode at ooort. Neither ie 
our author cleared any thing the more, bccmoeo 
his writings have served, u the times of the 
heathens, to destroy that Tain, unreasonable, 
and impious religion ; thai tras an oblique sefw 
vice, which Lucian never intended os ; for hit 
business, like that of some modem polemics, 
was rather to pull down every thing, than to sef 
up any thing. With xrh^t show oif probability 
can I urge in his defence, that one of the great- 
est among the fathers has drawn whole homilies 
from our author's dialogues, since I kuow that 
Lucian made them not for that purpose ? The 
occasional good which he has done, is oof to he 
imputed to him. St. Chrysostora, SL Augustio, 
and many others, have applied his argunnenu on 
better motives than their author proposed to 
himself in framing them. 

These reasons, therefore, as they make no- 
thing against his being an alheut, so they prove 
nothing of his believing one God ; but only leave 
him as they found him, and leave us in as great 
an obscurity concerning his religioa as bclbra. 
I may be as much mbtaken in my opinioo as 
these great men have been before roe ; and this 
is very probable, because I know less of him 
than they ; yet I have read him over more thaa 
once, and therefore will presume to say, that f 
think him either one of the Eleciic school,'* or 
else a Skeptic : I mean, that he either formed a 
body of philosophy for his own use, out of the 
(pinions and dogmas of several heathen philoe- 
ophers disagreeing amongst themselvea, or that 
he doubled of every thing ; weighed all opinions, 
and adhered to none of them ; only used ihem as 
they served his occasion for the present dialogue, 
and perhaps rejected them in the next. And in- 
deed this last opinion is the more probable of the 
two, if we consider the genius of the roan, whoee 
image we may clearly see in the glass which ho 
holds before us of his writings, which reflects 
him to our sight. 

Not to dwell on examples, with whidi his 
works are amply furnished, I will only mentioa 
two. In one, Socrates convinces his friend 
Chflprephon of the power of the gods in trans- 
formations, and of a supreme Providence which 
accompanies that power in the administration of 
the workl. In another, he confutes Jupiter, and 
pulls him down from heaven to earth, by his own 
Uomerical chain ; aixi makes him only a subeer- 

• I foUow Mr. Malone In reading sisaile fbrsiscffna. 
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vient ^vn to blind eternal Fate. I might aiM, 
that ha is, in one half of his book, a Stoic, in 
the other an Epicurean ; never constant to him- 
self in any scheme of divinity, unless it be in 
despising his gentile gods. And this derision, 
as It shows the man himself, so it gives us an 
idea of the age in which be lived ; for if that had 
been devout or ignorant, his scoffing humour 
would either have been restrained, or had not 
passed unpunished ; all knowing ages being nat* 
urally skeptic, and not at all bigoted ; which, if 
I am not much deceived, b the proper character 
of our own. 

To conclude this article : He was too &n- 
tastical, too giddy, too irresolute, either to be 
any thing at all, or any thing long ; and in this 
Yiew I cannot thiok he was either a steady 
atheist, or a deist, but a doubter, a skeptic, as 
be plainly declares himself to be, when he puts 
himself under the name of Hermotimiis, the 
Stoic, in the dialogue called the " Dialogue of 
the SecU." 

As for his morals, they are spoken of as va- 
riously as his opinions. Some are for decrying 
him more than he deserves; his defenders them- 
selves dare not set him up for a pattern of severe 
▼irtue. No man is so profligate, as openly to 
profess vice ; and therefore it is no wonder, if 
under the reign of Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and 
the two Antonines, of which the last was his pa- 
tron and benefactor, he lived not so much a lib- 
ertine as he had it to be in his nature. He u 
more accused for his love of boys than of wo- 
men. Not that we have any particular story to 
convince us of this detestable passion in him ; 
but his own writings bear this record against 
bim, that he speaks often of it, and I know not 
that ever he condemns it. Repeated ezpree- 
■ions, as well as repeated actions, witness some 
secret pleasure in the deed, or at least some se- 
cret inclination to it^. He seems to insinuate, in 
his " Dialogue of Loves," that Socrates was 
given to this vice; but we find not that he 
blames bim for it, which, if he had been wholly 
innocent himself, it became a philosopher to have 
done. But as we pass over a foul way as has- 
tily as we can, so I will leave this abominable 
subject, which strikes me with horror when I 
name it. 

If there be any who are guilty of this sin, we 
may assure ourselves they will never stop at 
any other ; for when they have overleaped the 
bounds of nature, they run so fast to all other 
immoraliiies, that the grace of God, without a 
miracle, can never overtake tbom. 

Lucian is accused likewise for his writing 
too lusciously in his ** Dialogues of the Har- 



lots.'** It has been the common fault of all 
satirists, to make vice too amiable, while they 
expose it; but of all men living, I am the moat 
unfit to accuse Lucian, who am so little able to 
defend myself from the same objection. Wa 
find not, however, that Lucian was charged with 
the wantonness of his '* Dialogues** in his own 
life-time. If he had been, he would ceruinly 
have answered fi r himnelf ; as he did to those 
who accused him for exposing Socrates, Plato, 
Diogenes, and other great philosophers, to tho 
laughter of the people, when Jupiter sold them 
by any inch of candle. But, to confess the 
truth, (as] I am of their opinion, who think that 
answer of his not over-ingenuous, vix. that ho 
only attacked the false f^ilosophers of their 
sects, in their persons whom he honoured ; so I 
am persuaded, that he could not have alleged 
more in his excuse for these " Dialogues," than 
that, as he taught harlots to deceive, so, at the 
same time, he discovered their deceiu to tho 
knowledge of young men, and thereby warned 
them to avoid the snare. 

I find him not charged with any other fiuihi^ 
than what I have already mentioned. He waa 
otherwise of a life as unblameable as any man, 
for aught we find to the contrary ; and I haro 
thu probable inducement to believe it, because 
he had so honourable an employment under 
Marcus Aurelius, an emperor as clear-sighted 
as he was truly virtuouj ; for both which quali- 
ties we need not quote Lucian, who was so much 
obliged to him, but may securely appeal to He- 
rod ian, and to all the historians who have writ- 
ten of him,— besides the testimony of his own 
admirable works, which are yet b the hands of 
all the learned. 

As for those who condemn our author for the 
too much gall and virulency of his satires, it w 
to be suspected, says Dr. Mayne, that they 
themselves are guilty of those hypocrisies, 
crimes, and follies, which he so sharply exposes^ 
and at the same time endeavours to reform. I 
may add, that, for the most part, he rather 
laughs like Horace, than bites like Juvenal. In- 
deed Isis geniua was of kin to both, but more 
nearly related to the former. Some diseases are 
curable by lenitives; to others corrosives are 
necessary. Can a man inveigh too sharply 
against the cruelty of tyrants, the pride and ran- 
ity of the great, the covetousness of the rich, 
the baseness of the Sophists, and particularly of 
the Cynics, (who^ while they preach poverty to 

* The best Judfes have eonderoned Etairlkol Dl»>* 
lofol, or, ** DlMlogues of the Harlots," as not being 
tenolne. Tbey are at anjr rate gross and devoid el 



genuine, 
humour 
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■d li^ii^ is 
glMiiwr.) b e wdw Uw wran^iag of the aaeli 

vhieb be iM cnh w t adnwibc fc«gt,>ad caBi 
it the bMlle of Uw Ltipiite. 

Kaeepiii^ «rbat akMfdjr w eneptod, bvseeoM 
to »e to W «o eoeMT to oothtog bat to rice and 
foMv. Tbe fHCluras' «riiicfa be dr»«t of Nigri. 
mftod oTDeiiMmuafe m iiur •etfast ofrirtiM 
be w» >f, if . w the fihiloeopher said, ebe eould 
war « bodr. And if we oppoee to theia tbe 
K«<ee of A ^ezaaderlhe fUer prophM, «&d of Per- 
o^iMM, bow pleeeiofij, aiid with bow mueb 
prafii. doee tbe defunait/ of tbe bet aet «f ibe 
boMMT of tbe 6r«L 

Sooae of bit oeo ea fcfe •ecuee bin of llatoeoi 
mad want of wit a mmoj placet;. Tbeee I aop- 
paae bave read kka la aooke LaiiatraiMUtioos, 
vbich, I eorf a w , are feoeralty doU ; aad tbk is 
ika oaly «i«uee I can aMke for lliea. Other- 
viae iber ttOQuse tbc«Bselvee too muHSttOj lor 
vaaftof taateoruaderataMdiof. Of fhia oumber 
ie tbe wretcbed author of dM Z^eiefK en JMU 
Mmmemr, who bek^ hioMdf aa iaeipid ae a 
Dmcfe poei, jec vr^pm Luciaa for hie own 
foflric ; iacrodueee the gboet of Abtaacoort, coo- 
foaaiag hie coldueea io many placee, the poor- 
■aaa of hi* tKoufbtt, and hia want uf humour ; 
rapraaeata bit readers tired aad eawaing at his 
H bui b oaery aad Iblaa mirth, aad sleeping over 
his mekadiolie storks, whldi are arerywhers 
atoAd with iraprohabititiaa. Ha could hare 
said no woraa of a Leyden slip.* 

The heat oa it is, the jaundice is only in his 
own eyes, which makes LucLin look jrellow to 
him. All mankind wiU esclaim ai^ainst him for 
preaching ihis doctrine ; and be of opinion when 
they read his Lucian, that he looked in a glass 
wbea he drew his picture. I wi^ 1 had the 
liberty to laidi this frog>Iand wit as he desenres, 
but when a speech is not seconded in Parlm- 
mentf it (alls of course ; and this author has the 
whole aenate of the learned to pull him down: 
tne^pieirf omna pro Cioermu loqui. 

It is to be acknowledged, that his best trans- 
lator, AbUncourt, thinks him not a prolbund 
niasr<*r in any sort of philosophy ; but only that 
he skimmed enough from every sect, to serve 
his turn in rhetoric, which was his profession. 
This he gathers from his superficial way of ar- 
guing. But why may not another man reply in 
his defence, that he rnade choice of those kinds 
of reasons which were mo<(t capable of being 
made to shine in hin facetious way of arguing ; 
and those undoubtedly were not the most knot- 
ty, nor the deepest, but the most diverting by tha 

* I presume, a cant phrase for a graft from that 
gardao of knowledge. 



cd'tbe raiDery. Dr. Mayne, ao ofkiB 
as aooUwr opinion of Lucian*a leanK 
nod the airrogth of hia witty argumoaiiar 
awdndiog on that oobjeci in these words, or 
mamrHmm: ** For my part,I koaw not to whoao 
wrifii^ sva owe nore our Chriaiiantty, wiierw 
4a ma God baa aaecMded (o a muhitnde o< 
fc lae. i^b e Ae r to tbe grave eoofoUtian of Cle- 
tteavAlenndrinna, Amoibia^ Juatm Martyr, 
0L Ai^iMlin, Lnetandua, Itc. or the facetioos 
wit of Loetaa." I cannbi doubt but the treads 
eroaa tramdsior srocdd have given his hand to 
wbax tbe En^idunaa has said of their conunos 
■MCbor. Tbe aooocoa haa juatified hia opinioo 
in the ri^ of all dia worid. Locian*s ntanner 
ofooavioeiag, wma eartauriy more pleasant than 
that of ^ ChriatiaB writera, and we know iba 
efleet sraa foil as powerfid ; so easily can the 
Eternal Wiadom draw good out uf evil, and 
make his enemy aubaervicnt to the oat^ialk- 
meot of hb foith. 

I will not enlarge on the praiaeaof hia orato- 
ry. If we compare hia atyle with tbe Gret* k ht»- 
lorians, his contemporaries, or near his thne, sso 
shall find it much more pure than that of Pln- 
tarch. Dion, or Appian, though not ao gr»ve ; 
because hia subjects and theira required to be 
treated after n diderent manner, ft waa not of 
an nniform web, aays Mayne, like Thucydidea» 
Polybiua, and aome othera whom be namea, but 
waa somewhat pectiliir to himself; hb words 
weR chosen, hia periods round, the parte of hia 
sentencea harmoniously divided, a full flood or 
even a torrent of persuasion, without inequali- 
ties or swellings ; such as might be put in equal 
comparison with the best orations of Deinoa- 
thenes or Isocrates ; not ao dry as the firtt, nor 
so flowery as the last. Hia wit, aays Abiancuurt, 
was full of urbanity, that Attic salt, which the 
French call fine raillery ; not obscene, not grosa, 
not rude, but facetious, well-mannered, and well- 
bred : only he will not allow hb love the quality 
last mentioned, but thinka it matical, and ac- 
cording either to his own genina, or thai of the 
age in which he lived. 

If wit consists in the propriety of thoughts and 
words, (which I imagined I had first fowid out, 
bat since am pleasingly convinced that Aria- 
totle has made the same definitioo in oAar 
terms,) then Lucian'a thoughts and words are 
alwajTs proper to his characters and hb subject. 
If the pleasure arising from comedy and satire be 
either laughter, or some nobler sort of delight^ 
which is above it, no man b ao great a oaastar 
of irony as our author. That figure b eoc defy 
a keen, but a ahining weapon in hb kaad ; u 
glitters in the eyea of thoae it kila ; Us own 
goda, hu greatest 
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Vt hkiw bat (airly aUin : thej mutt acknowledfe 
the hwo in ihe •iroke, and uke tho comfort 
which Virgil givea to a dying captain :— 
JEoea mfful d«xtfa eadli. 
I know not whom Lucian imitated, unleat it 
■ighl be Arittojihanw ; (for you never find him 
mentioning any Roman wit, lo ihuch the Gre- 
cians thought theroselTes luperior to their con- 
querors ;) but he, who has best imitated him in 
Latin, is Erasmus ; and in French, Fontenelle, 
in his •* Dialogues of the Dead," which I never 
read but with a new pleasure. 

Any one msy seo, that our author's chief de- 
sign was to dis-nest Heaven of so many immortl 
and debauched deities ; hit next, to expose the 
mock philosophers; and his last, to give tas ex- 
amples of a good life in the persons of the true. 
The rest of his discourses are on mixed sub- 
jects, less for profit than delight; and some of 
them too liberune. 

The #ay which Lucian chOee of delivering 
these profitable and pleasing truths, was that of 
dialogue: a choice worthy of the author ; hap- 
pily followed, as I said above, by Erasmus and 
Fontenelle particularly, to whom I may justly 
add a trhmivir of our own, — the reverefad, inge- 
nious, and learned Dr. Eachard,* who, by using 
the same method, and the same ingredients of 
raillery and reason, has more baffled the philos- 
opher of Malmesbury, than those who assaulted 
him with blunt heavy arguments, dtawti from 
orthodox divinity; for Hobbes foresaw whero 
those strokes would fUl, and leaped aside before 
they could defend ; but he could not avoid l!hoae 
nimble passes, which were made oti him by a 
wit more active than his own, and which wero 
within his body, before he could provide for his 
defence. 

I wUl not here take notice of the several kinds 
of diak>gue, and the whole artof it, which would 
ask an entire volume to perform. This has 
been a work long wanted, and much desired, of 
which the ancients have not sufficiently inform- 
ed us ; and I question whether any roan now 
living can treat it accurately. Lucian, it seems, 
was very sensible of the difficult task, which he 
undertook in writing dialogues, as appears in his 
discourse against one who had called him Pro- 
metheus. He owns himself, m this partidilar,to 
be hki* to him, f«» whom he was resembled, to be 
the inventor of a new work, aUempted in a new 



• The worn alluded to, which was written bv the 
Rev. Dr. John Earhant, (M^ister of Catharine Hall, 
In OmbrWfe, nw\ author of the " Orounds of l«e 
Contemiit of the Clergy,' ) was publl^ljed in IJTI, 
and was eHtltM 'Mr. »*«>«'•«$»«?«'' W>*«'«iS' 
sideied ; In a Dkaloitte between Phllautot and TUn- 
oth/.**— JfSlMM. 



namier,-4he model of whfeh ha had fiom BCM 
before him ; bat adds withal, that if heoookinot 
give it the graoes which belong to so happy an 
invention, he deserves to be torn by twelve vuU 
tures, instead of one, which preys Upon tlw 
heart of that first man-poUer. For, lo quit the 
beaten road of the ancients, and take a path of 
hu own choosing, be acknowledges to be a bokt 
and ridiculous attempt, if it succeed not. «• The 
mirth of diaU>gue and comedy in my work, 
says he, " is not enough to make it pleasing, be- 
cause the union of two contraries may as well 
produce a monster as a miracle; as a centaur 
results from the joint natures of a horse and 
man. It is not but that from two excellent be- 
ings a third may arise of perfect beauty ; but it 
is what I dare not promise to myself; for dia- 
iogue being a solemn entertainment of grave 
discourse, and comedy the wit and fooling of a 
theatre, I fear that throufh the corruption of twi> 
good things, I have made one bad. But what- 
ever the child be, it is my own at least; T beg 
not with another's brat upon my back. From 
which of the ancients should I have stolen or 
borrowed it ? My chimeras have no other beinff 
than my own imagination ; let every man pro- 
duce who can; and whether this be a lawfid 
birth, or a misshapen mass, is left for the pres- 
ent age, and for posterity, to judge. 

This is the sense of my author's words con- 
tracted in a narrow compass ; for, if you will be- 
lieve Ablancourt, and others, his greatettt fault 
is, that he exhausu his argument,— like Ovid, 
knows not when to give over, but is perpetually 
gallopping beyond his stage. 

But though I cannot pursue our Author any 
fiirther,! find myself obliged to say something of 
those transUtors of the following Dialogues, 
whom I have the honour to know, as well as of 
some other translations of this author, and a 
word or two of the transkoion itselC 

As for the translators, all of them, that I 
know, are men of establi^ied repuUfioo, both 
for wit and learning, at least sufficiently known 
to be so among all the finer spirits of the age. 
Sir Henry Sheers has given many prooft of hia 
excellence in this kind ; for while we, by his 
admirable address, eaj<wPolybius in our mother 
tongue, we can never forget the hand that be- 
stowed the benefit. The learning and judgmeK 
abi»ve his age, which every one di»coven in Mr. 
Moyle,* are proofii of those abilities he ha* 
shown in his country's service, when he was 



• TMs gentleman, whom our author has ajmin 
mentioDed with esteem. In the -Parnllel of Ptwtir 
and Painting." <p. mj was the son of Sir WaJ- 
ter Moyle. and wa« torn In the rear isrt. Ha 
wasedueated to the study of Uw,and taeamea 
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choM to aerrt it m the senate, m his father had 
done. The wii of Mr. Blount,*^ and his oiher 
performances, need no recommendation from me ; 
tbey hare made too much noise in the world to 
neeid a herald. There are some other persons 
eoncrmed in this work, whose names deserve a 
place among the foremost, but that they have not 
thought fit to be known, either out of a bash- 
ful diffidence of their own performance, or 
out of apprehension of the censure of an 
ilUnaiured and ill-judging age; for criticism is 
BOW become mere hangman's work, and med- 
dles only with the faults of authors ; nay, the 
critic is disgusted less with their absurdities 
4han excellence ; and you cannot displease him 
more than in leaving him little room for his 
malice, in your correctness and perfection; 
though thst indeed is what he never allows any 
man ; for like the bed of Procrustes, they stretch 
or cut off an author to its length. These spoil- 
ers of Parnassus are a just excuse for concealing 
the name, since most of their malice is levelled 
more at the person than the thing ; and as a sure 
mark of their judgment, they will extol to the 
skies the anonymous work of a person they will 
not allow to write common sense. 

But this consideration of our modem critics 
has led me astray, and made me insensibly de- 
viate from the subject before me ; the modesty or 
caution of the anonymous translators of the fol- 
lowing work. Whatever the motive of conceal- 
ing their names may be, I shall not determine; 
but it is certain, nothing could more contribute 
to make a perfect version of Lucian, than a con- 
federacy of many men of parts and learning to 
do him justice. It seems a task too hard for 
any one to undertake ; the burden would indeed 

member of Parliament in 1695. He composed a va- 
riety of treatises, on various subjects, which are 
comprised in a collection of three volumes 8vo, the 
last beln^ posthumous. Mr. Moyle died in 1721. 

* Charles Blount, the son of Sir Henry, and broth- 
er to Sir Edward Pope Blount- He early appeared 
as a defender and admirer of Dryden, by publishlnj? 
an answer to Leigirs " Censure of the Rota on the 
Conquest of Granada." It was entitled, " Mr. Dry- 
den Vindicated, in Reply to the Friendly Vindica- 
tion of Mr. Dryden, with Reflcrllons on the Rota." 
Mr. Blunt distinguished himself as a friend to civil 
liberty durinsthe crisis preceding the Revolution; 
but was still better known by tiie delstic^l tracts 
entitled, " Anima Mundi,'*" Life of Appollonius Ty. 
aneus." " Diana of the Epheslans." and the ''Rellj^ 
Lal^" which last he published anonymously in 
19)3, and inscrii>ed to our author. 

The death of Blount was voluntary. Havlnc: lost 
his wife, the daughter of Sir Timothy Tyrrel of 
Shotovcr, he fell In love v. Ith her sister, and being 
unable to remove her scruples ujjon the lawfulness 
of their union, shot himself In a fit of despair, In 
August. 1693. His miffcellancous works were puh- 
liished by Galden In 1695. 

He was a man of deep and extensive readlne, and 
probably better quallfled, in point of learning, to 
transliue Lucian. than most of his coadjutors. 



be insupportable, onlcai we did what Iba 
Freoch have done in some of their translatioiia, 
allow twenty years to perfect the work, and 
bestow all the brightest intervals, the moat 
sprightly hours, to polish and finish the work.^ 
' But this has not been the fate of our author 
hitherto ; for Ludan, that is the siooere example 
of Attic eloquence, as Grseviua says of him, ia 
only a mass of solecism and mere volgarisaat 
in Mr. Spence.f I do not think it worth my 
while to rake into the filth of so scandahMia a 
version ; nor had I vouchsafed so much as to 
take.notice of it, had it not been aogroaa an aA 
front to the memory of Lucian, and ao great a 
scandal to our nation. jyAblancourt has taken 
a great deal of pains to fiimish thia iatrader 
into print, with Lucian, in a langiia^ more 
known to him than Greek ; nay, he has left hiaa 
not one crabbed idiom to study for, since he has 
admirably clothed him in a garb more familial 
to the modems, still keeping the sense of hia 
author in view. But in spite of all these helps, 
these leading-strings were not sufficient to keep 
Mr. Spence from falling to the ground every 
step he made ; while he makes him speak io 
the style and language of a jack-pudding, not a 
master of eloquence, admired for it thrmigh all 
the ages since he wrote. But too much of this 
trifier. 

I have said enough already of the version of 
the learned Dr. Mayne, to show my approba- 
tion of it; but it is only a select parcel of Lo- 
cian*s Dialogues which pleased him moat, but 
far from the whole. As for any other transla- 
tion, if there be any such in our language, it is 
what I never 8aw,f and suppose it must be an- 
tiquated, or of so mferior a degree, as not even 
to rival Spence. 

The present translation, as far as I can judge 
by what I have seen, is no way inferior to 
Ablancourt's, and in many things is superior. 
It has indeed the advaniage of appearing in a 
language more strong and expressive than 
French, and by the hands of gentlemen who 
perfectly understand him and their own lan- 
guage. 

This has brought me to say a word or two 
about translation in general ; in which no na- 
tion might more excel than the English, 
though, as matters are now managed, we come 
so far short of the French. There may indeed 
be a reason assigned, which bears a very great 

• This, and two or three other passafres, show 
that this life was written hastily, and that it had not 
been carefully revised by the author.— Afn/r/n«. 

♦ Ferrand Spence, who published a translation of 
Lucian's Dialogues In four volumes, «vo., in 168«. 

I Francis Hlckes published a IranslaUon ofSelect 
Dialogues from Lucian, 4 to. 1634. 
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^probftbitity ; ind thtt is, that here the booksell- 
are are the uodertakere of works of this nature, 
and they are persons more devoted to their own 
gain than the public honour. They are Tery 
parsimonious in rewarding the wretched scrib- 
blers they employ ; and care not how the busi- 
ness is done, so that it be but done. They 
live by selling titles, not books ; and if that 
carry off one impressicm, they have their ends, 
and value not the curses they and their authors 
-meet with from the bubbled chapmen. While 
translations are thus at the disposal of the 
•booksellers, and have no better judges or re- 
^arders of the performance, it is impossible 
that we should make any progress in an art so 
▼ery useful to an inquiring people and for the 
improvement and spreading of knowledge, which 
is none of the worst preservatives against 
slavery. 

It must be confessed, that when the book- 
seller has interest with gentlemen of genius 
and quality, above the mercenary prospects of 
Utile writers, as in that of Plutarch's lives,'* 
and this of Lucian, the reader may satisfy him- 
self that he shall have the author's spirit and soul 
in the traduction. These gentlemen know very 
well, that they are not to creep after the words 
of their author, in so servile a manner as soma 
liave done ; for that must infallibly throw them 
on a necessity of introducing a new mode of 
diction and phraseology with which we are not 
«t all acquainted, and wouki incur that censure 
which my Lord Dorset made formerly on those 
of Mr. Spence, vix. that he was so cunning a 
translator, that a man must consult the original 
to understand the version. For every language 
has a propriety and idiom peculiar to itscUj 
which cannot be conveyed to another without 
perpetual absurdities. 

The qualification of a translator, worth read- 
ing, must be, a mastery of the language he 
translates out of, and that he translates into ; 
but if a deficience be to be allowed in either, it 
is in the original ; since if he be but master 
enough of the tongue of his author, as tabe 
master of his sense, it is possible for him to 
express that sense with eloquence in his own, 
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if he have a thorough comroaiid of that. But 
without the latter, he can never arrive at the 
useful and the delightful ; without which read- 
ing is a penance anid fatigue. 

It is true that there will be a great many beao- 
tJes, which m evrry tongue depend on die dic- 
tion, that will be \oBi* in the version of a omn 
not skilled in the original language of the au- 
thor ; but then on the other side, first it is im- 
possible to render all those little ornaments of 
speech in any two languages ; and if he have « 
mastery in the sense and spirit of his author, 
and in his own language have a style and hap- 
piness of expression, he will easily supply all 
that is lost by that defect. 

A translator that would write with any forea 
or spirit of an original, must never dwell on the 
words of his author. He ought to possess him- 
self entirely, and perfectly comprehend the 
genius and sense of his author, the nature of 
the subject, and the terms of the art or subject 
treated of; and then he will express himself as 
justly, and with as much life, as if he wrote 
an original ; whereas, he who copies word for 
word, loses aU the spirit in tho tedious trans- 
fusion. 

I would not be understood that he should be 
at liberty to give such a turn as Mr. Spence 
has in some of his ; where for the fine raillery 
and auic salt of Lucian, we find the groaa ex- 
pressions of Billingsgate, or Moorfields and 
Bartholomew Fair. For I write not to such 
translators, but to men capacious of the soul 
and genius of their authors, without which all 
their labour will be of no use but to disgraea 
themselves, and injure the author that &lls into 
their slaughter-house. 

I believe I need give no other rules to tfie 
reader than the following version, where exam- 
ple will be stronger than precept, to which I 
now refer them ; in which a man justly qual- 
ified for a translator will discover many rules 
extremely useful to that end. But [to] a man 
who wants these natural qualifications which 
are necessary for such an undertaking, all par- 
ticular precepts are of no other use, than 10 
make him a more remaikable coxcomb. 
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Wft^*"— < ^ l^'*** T^^**^ ^^'"^ ^^*^ • ■"■K <^ni 

Tku* M « pvou^' ^ """^ OMKfevM;, I caaA 

' TW k»47 t<« wt<oa, u»m kfJ«r U »Mre««ed vtm 
M»r ir«^.f<'<ft fine '^j'Jtut, */b^ vt Mm: 'ixatUUtn vf Us 
•ft^-M, #«.r Jmjj DfT-lWi Hut pvAfdt.y wM Uyrn. 
CMft Mr. Mk>oc^ , >JC^yut tl^/t^ I«J7, and'ljbd «»- 
muTM^ k'MM; tiMt ^\fe* 17f7. 

'n*» MrtJ. 't*e »f:4« , 'uvler w^tich run* a piec« of 
Mac nrA/tfi. u « '.r«ti cf » 'iemj Ijoo. 00 % wreaih, 
iKiMiar in ta« fawt aA vnuiisuy tpti^m >i true end 
of a tUAl. tS:*^ letter beeoti lu r^y u> o&e frcat 
Um faur t^jr, wft>i a bref«oiof wntrn^ materult. K 
ti a wrifai aanplc of tb« fMUaauy ti Ute Umtt, wL 
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W prsndoaf the saerifioe. Toa are 
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talk, aad r>ii ri aw to air ^rea^cK hm^ 
Yeu iboot^ I ki^y va ae jtmt 
an^iiifiriiit prvaeaic, pardoa aec, iff bbk ««£ 
tike workl, ther are iay cr fe ct ca^MBs oiT j»ar 
beautj : Lr the vhile aad ted <d vaxc aai4 
paper are but ghaddowes of ikat rrrmuaoa aad 
su/w in joor taps aad Ibfehead ; aad tfte aijv'cr 

* PerM)a«aM«< parsoo. vaicli vord ^ 
air ao spelled. Tte casii 
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cf llw Unhonw, if it prMume to rn in white- 
VMM with year purer skiiuie, must oonfeate 
ttMlfa blacker then the iaquor it oontainos. 
WImu ibea do I more then retriore your own 
gaifu, and present you with that paper adulter* 
•led with blocts, whieb you ga?e spotlesse ? 

Tor, since, *twtis mine, the white bath lost lU 

hiew. 
Td show 'twas n'ere It selfe, but whilst in jrou t 
The virgin waxo haih blusht iiaclfeto rod. 
Since it with moe hath lost its nvoilonhead. 
You, fairest nymph, are waxe. Oh! may jron be 
As well in soOnessc.as in imrlty! 
'Tin fate, and your own hsiiipy choice, raveale, 
^iMNn jrou so farre shall blesse, to make your 



Fairest Valentine, tho lufeigoed wishe of your 
bumble votary. 

Jo. Drtden. 



. LETTER IL* 

90 [JOHN WIUfOT,] BAEL OF R0CHE8TBR. 

MT LORD, Tuesday, [July, 1673.] 

• laavB accused my soMe this month togother, 
ibr not writing to you. I have called my solfe 
by the names I deserved, of unmannerly and 
ungratcfiiU. I have been uneasy, and token 
up the resolutions of a man, who is betwixt sin 
and repentance, convinced of what ho ought to 
do, and yet unable to do better. At the last 
I deferred it so long, that I almost grew har- 
dened in the neglect ; and thought I had auf- 
iered to much in your good opinion, that it waa 
in vain to hope I could redeem it. So danger- 
om R thing it is to bo indin'd to sloath, that I 
must confess, once for all, I was ready to quit 
all manner of obligations, and to receive, as if 
it were xny due, tho most handsome compli- 
ment, coitehM in the best language I have reiad, 
and this too firom my Lord of Rochester, with- 
out shewing myself sensible of the iavour. If 
your Lordrthip could condescend so far to say 
all those things to mo, which I ought to have 
■ay'd to you, it might reasonably be concluded, 
that you had enchanted me to believe thoeo 
praises, and that I owned thorn in my silence. 
'Twas this consideration that moved me at last 
to put off my idleness. And now the shame 
of scfini; my selfe ovcrpay'd so much for an ill 
Dedicaii:n, has made me almost repent of my 

A copy of this letter Is in the Museum. MS8. 
Barl. 7003. The neiiicatlon allmle*! to, most hnve 
been that of '* MarrLose A-la-Moiic," to which Ro- 
chester hail replioil by a letter of thanks ; and wo 
have hero l)n*ilen*s reply. ThcdAtolawi^liadbr 
Mr. Malona mm Internal evUenca. 



addreia. I find, it is not for me to contend any 
way with your Lordship, who can wriie better 
on tho meanest subject, then I can on the best. 
I havp only engaged my selfis in a new debt, 
when I had hoped to cancell a part of the old 
one ; and should either have chosen some other 
patron, whom it was in my power to have 
oblisod by speaking better of him then he de- 
•enrd, or have made your Lordship only a 
hearty Dedication of the respect and honour I 
had for you, without giving you the occasion to 
conquer mo, as you have done, at my own 
weapon. 

My only relief is, that what I have written 
is publique, and I am so much my own friend 
as to conceal your Lordship's letter ; for that 
which %vould have given vanity to any other 
poet, has only givon mo confusion. 

You soe, my Lord, how far you have pushM 
me ; I dare not own the honour you have done 
me, fur fear of shewing it to my own disadvan- 
tage. You are that rerum fuUwra of your owa 
Lucretius ; 

Ipsa sais pollens opibus, nihil Indira nostrl.*- 
You are above any iaeense I can give yooy. 
and have all the happiness of an idle lilb, joiii*<f 
with the good nature of an active. Your frienda 
in town are ready to envy the leisure you hav*^ 
given your eelfi) in tho country, though they 
know you are only their steward, and that you 
treasure up but so much health as you intend^ 
to spend on them in winter. In the mean time^ 
you havo wiihdra«vn your selfe from attendanee, 
the curse of courts; you may think on what 
you plcaso, and that as liule as you ptcaae ; 
for, in my opinion, thuiking it selfe is a kind of 
pain to a witiy man ; he finds so much more in 
it to disquiet than to pleaso him. But I hopo 
your Lordship will not omitt the occasion of' 
laughing at the great Duko of B[uckingham,) 
who is ao uneasy to bimselfo by pursuing the boiK- 
our of lieutenant-general, which flyes him, that 
he can enjoy nothing ho possesses,* ibougb, at^. 
the same time, he is so unfit to command aiir 
anny, that he is the only man in the three ni^ 

* Lord Rochester translated some part of Luora> 
Uos. 

t In the year isrt. Monsieur Schomberf was te- 
Yiteil into Cnylnml locommiuvl the army milled for 
the Dutch war, then encamped on Blnckheath. Ha 
w:is to Iw joined in thU command with Vllllers, 
Duke of Buckingham, who held a commission off 
lieutenaut-icneral only. But when Schomberf as^ 
riveil, he refused to serve equally with Bucklim^ 
h:un, and was made ffeneral; on which the other 
rcsHmcd his commission In disftist (Mee 8heflleUl» 
Dttke of Buckingham's MmuOn, p. 6.) Dryden, 
sttU smartimi umler tlie •* Rehenrsal,'* Just tbeR 
come out, was protetUy mn sorry to take this op- 
portunity to turn tiM author's pretansioiialRtOfltt. 
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tins, «te 4ocB Mit kamr k ; j«t he stia [ 
tM r iiw his biHrr. to fiwl uocber lite of 
BhB ■ Zc«U«i ;^ il&i^u^ (hts drwppoiBlfl 
aa iapry to hia, whsh b iHlecd a bvour, aad 
w9 mat, he SAtiified bat with hit ova rain and 
wilk ouTK. 'Tb a i^raii^ qaahtj ia a eeaa to 
lata idSenfOT so w«;( as to destroj his estate bj 
it: aad yet, at the saoie time, to poisne so tu>> 
Icadj the Bsost toilwe and osost onpleasant 
pait of bosioess. These ohserratinos woohl 
aooa raa iaio liiapooo, if I had not fbrswom 
fiat dbageroos pan of wit; ooc so OMich oat of 
good aatore, but lest irom the iaborn vaaity of 
paeU I shoald show it to others, aad benaj 
BIT setfe lo a worse oasdaef than what I do to 
waj tmemr. This has beea btelj the case of 
Rlherege^ who, transialiiig a satjr of Boilean^s, 
aad chaaginf the Freoch aaaKS far Ea^'mh, 
rsad it so oftea, that it came lo their ears who 
ware coaceroed, and forced him lo leare offthe 
design, ere it were l^lf finished. Two of tfas 



I cafl « spade, a spade : Eaton.* a bolljr ; 
yrampion.I a pimp ; and tavUier John, a caQf . 

Bat aoe of his firieods imafin'd those names aoC 
far the dipiiiy of a satyr, aad chaagM 



6r ««r plajera whan diay waafc down to Qslbr^ 
I haar they have awseeadad ; awl by the eraot 
jav frfw ds hi p will judge how easy 'tis to paaa 
mj Ihiag opoa an imiversliy, aad how groaa 
fctty 1^ teamed wiU eiMlure.* If your 
lor^^ had beea ia town, and I in the coontry, 
I dKat act have enterUioed yoa with three 
PH"» of * fetter ; but I know they are very iH 
thi^fi which can be lediocn to a man who ia 
famwetn anlea from Covent Garden. 'Tie ap- 
oa iUBooafid«aee,lhat I dare almost promise to 
catrrtaia y«i with a thoasaad bagaie'Ut 9Tetj 
week, aad Boc to be serioos b any part ofmj 
letter, h«t that wherein I take leave to ca U my- 
•elf year kiririii|>>a 

Moat obedient servant, 

JoHH Drtdkv. 



LETTER m. 



rniei 



kDowInc note and letter contain the detar- 

i or a iiaaaia, And probably of a wacei; 

wUch had been referred to oor author by the psf^ 
ties. II concenu a passage In Creech's *«Laci<»> 
tios," aad |*febab*7 was written soon after the pob* 
UcaHoa of that translation in IMI, when tt was a 
laesat snlilect ofoonvenatlon. ThefuUpassafila 
■* bKnCitts** rwu thus .• 



1 can a spade, a spade; Donbar.l a baOy : 
Bieanckanl, a pimp: and Anlirer Tere, a colly. 

Beeanse I deal not in satyr, I have sent yoor 
Lordship a protogoe aad epilogue, which I made 

* Elfht thousvHl UiMl- forces were embarked (m 
board the English fleet, to taskkt a descent in Zea< 
land. 

t Sir John Eaton was a noted writer of songs at 
the time. 

I Mr. Malone conjectores Tregonwell PraropCoo, 
keeper of the roya.! stud at Newmarlcet ; who was 
bom in 1641. and died in 1727. Broiiier John must 
lemain in ohscunty. 

i Prohabky the grandson of Sir George Hume, 
createil Carl of Dunbar by James the First, in IMS. 
Henry Bmuncker, youni^er brother of William, 
Viscount Brouncker. He wam a genlleman of the 
Duke or York's bed chamber, and carried the false 
order to slacken sail, after the great battle in 16«S, 
wlien the Duke was asleep, by which the advantage 
^ned in the victory was entirely lost. There is a 
great cloud over the story: but that Bnmncker was 
an infamous character, must be concluded on all 
bands. He was expelled the House of Commons ; 
and countenance*! by the king more than he de- 
served, bein^ " never notorious for any thing but 
tlie highest degree of impudence, and stooping to 
tlie most infamous offices."— Coftfinualion of Ctar- 
endon't Life, guoUd by Malnne. 

Aubrey de Vere. the twentieth and list Earl of 
•Oxford, of that family. This nobleman seduced an 
tfmment actress (said, by some authorities, to Iw 
Wrs. MarshAli, but conjectured, by Mr. Maloue, to 
bare been Mrs. Davenport) in exchange her pro- 
fession for his protection. The epithet, applieil to 
hiia In the lines, renders it improbable that he im- 
posed on her by a mock-marriage though the story 
Is told by Count Hamiiton, and others. 



Uxka 
■aMadtTw 



Which Creech thus renderst 



B im M m, if o'er vhatcvar yaara prevail, 
ShasM wlwtly pcriak. and its aMttv fmil, 
Bam covid Um pewr* of all kind traaoa br««d 



The translation of Creech is at least compUeataif 
and nninteUtgihle ; and I am uncertain whether 
even Dryden's explanation renders it prammaticaL 
Diyden speaks elsewhere with ^reat applause of 
Creech's translation. 

The original of this decision (In Dryden's band> 
writing) Is in the possession of Mrs. White of 
Bownhamhall, Gloucestershire, and was most obli- 
gingly communicated to the editor by tlut lady^ 
through the medium of Mr. f^mrtiMi^ of £dia- 
buigh.1 



Thc two Terses, concerning which the dia- 
pute is raised, are these : 

Besides, If o're whatever yeares preTalle 
Shou'd wholly perish, aiul its matter fkiie. 

The question arising firoro them is, whether 
any true grsminaticall constrtiction can be made 
of them? The objeciion is, that there is no 
nominative case appearing to the word Jttriak, or 
that can be tmderstood to belong to it. 

* The Prologue and Epiloeue in question any have 
been these spoken by Mr. fiaxt, and Mn.iwBbaU. 
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I haT6 eootidered the ?ertet, and find the to- 
tbor of them to have notoriously bungled ; that 
he hat placed the words as oodu^dly as if be 
had studied to do so. This notwithsUnding, 
the Teiy words, without adding or diminishing 
in theire proper sence, (or at least what the au- 
thour meanes,) may run thus: — Betidet^ if 
to/bof ever ycores prevaUe ener^ ehould voholiy per^ 
isft, and ite matter faUe. 

I pronounce therefore, as impartially as I can 
upon the whole, that there u a nominative case, 
and that figurative, so as Terence and Virgil^ 
amongst otlwrs, use it ; that is, the whole clause 
precedent is the nominative case to peri^ My 
reason is this, and I think it obvious ; let the 
question be ask*d, what it is that shou*d wholly 
perish, or that perishes ? The answer will be, 
That which yeares preraile over. If you will 
not admit a clause to be in construction a nom- 
inatire case, the word things iUud^ or quod' 
eanquej is to be understood, either of which 
words, in the feminine gender, agree with ret, 
•o that he meanes what ever thing time prevails 
over should wholly perish, and its matter faile. 

Lucretius his Latine runs thus : 

Pneterek. qaaconque vetustate amnvet »tas, 
81 penitus peilmit, consiimens materlam omnem, 
Unde anUnale genus. generaUm in iumlna vit« 
ReJJucli Venus? Ac 

which ought to have been translated thus : 

Besides, what ever time removes from view. 
If he destroys the stock of matter too, 
From whence can kindly propagation spring, 
Of every creature, and of every thing ? 

I translated it whatever purposely, to shew, 
that thing is to be understood ; which, as the 
words are heere plac'd, is so very perspicuous, 
that the nominative case cannot be doubted. 

The word periah^ used by Mr. Creech, is a 
verb neuter; where Lucretius puts perimit, 
which is active ; a licence which, in translating 
a philosophical poet, ought not to be taken ; for 
some reason, which I have not room to give. 
But to comfort the lotter, I am apt to believe, 
that the cross-grain confused verse put him to 
much out of patience, that he wou'd not suspect 
it of any sence. 

s», 
Tbc company having done me so great an 
honour as to make me their judge, I desire from 

But, in this case, the date of their being delivered has 
been placed too late. Exact accuracy is of little 
consequence,- tnit 1 fear the hint In the letter gives 
some reason for Toni Brown's alteging that Dryden 
flattered alternately the wits of the town at the 
cost of the university, and the university scholars 
at the expense of the London audience. I cry that 
flMellous person mercy, for having said tliera was 
no proof oC his aocosaiioa. 



yon the fltroor of preaenttng my icknowledf* 
roenta to them ; and shou'd be praud to heerv 
from you, whether they rest satisfyed in my 
opinion, who am. 

Sir, 
Your most humble servant, 

JoHif Drtdcii.* 



LETTER IV. 

THB RKV. DR. BUSBT. 

Wednesday Morning, [1682.] 

HONOURED SIR, 

We have, with much ado, recovered my 
younger sonn f who came home extrearoly sick 
of a riolent cold, and, as he thinks him selfe, a 
chine-cough. The truth is, his constitution is 
very tender; yet his desire of learning, I hope» 
will inable biro to brush through the college. 
He is allwayes gratefully acknowledging your 
fatherly kindnesse to him ; and very will'mg, to 
his poore power, to do all things which may 
continue iu I have no more to add, but only to 
wish the ekicst may also deserve some part of 
your good opinion ; for I believe him to be of 
vertuous and pious inclinations ; and for both, I 
dare assure you, that they can promise to them- 
selves no farther share of my indulgence, then 
while they cany them selves with that rever- 
ence to you, and that honesty to all others, as 
becomes them. I am, honour'd Sir, 

Tour most obedient servant and scholar, 

JOHM DRTDBir.f 



LETTER V. 



TO THE RKT. DR. BUSBT. 
SIR, [1682.] 

Ir I could have found in my selfe a fitting 
temper to have waited upon you, I had done it 

* There is no address or superscription. 

t John Drvden, admitted a king s scholar in IMS. 

1 This letter from Lady Enisabeth Dryden seema 
to have been written at the same time, and on the 
same subject : 

Honoured Bir, Ascension Day, [itsa.] 

I hope I need use noe other areument to you Inez- 
cose of my sonn for not coming to church to Westmin- 
ster then this, that he now lies at home, and thear- 
fore cannot esilly goe soe far backwards and tor- 
wards. His father and I will take care that ho 
shall rtuely goe to church heare. both on holydayas 
and Sundays, till he comes to be more nearly under 
your care in the collave. In the mean time, will 
yon please to give n« leave to accuse yeaoffo rg ai 
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th» dftjr yott diamisMd my ioiib* from the cd- 
lene: for h« did themesMge; and by what I 
6nd from Mr. Meredith, as it wai delivered by 
you Ut him ; namely, that you deiir<Hi to see me, 
and had lomewhat to say to me concerning 
him. I observed liliewise somewhat of kind- 
nesse in it, tiwt you sent him away, that you 
might not have occasion to correct him. I ex- 
amined the business, and found, it concern'd 
his having been eu$to«(\ foure or five dayes to- 
gether. But if he admonished, and was not 
believed, because other boyes combined to dis- 
credit him with false witnesseing, and to save 
them selves, perhaps his crime is not so great. 
Another fault it seems, he made, which was go- 
ing into one Hawkes his house, with some oth- 
ers; which you hapning to see, sent your ser- 
vant to know who they were, and he onely re- 
taraed you my tonn*s name ; so the rest escaped. 
I have no fault to find with my sonn'«pumsh> 
ment ; for that is, and otight tu be, reserved to 
any master, much more to you, who have bera 
his father's. But your man was certainly to 
blame to name him onely; and *tis ooely my 
respect to you, that I do not take notice of it to 
him. My first rash resolutions were, to have 
brought things past any composure, by imme- 
diately sending for my sonn's things out of col- 
lege ; but upon reflection, I find, I have a double 
tye upon me not to do it : one, my obligations to 
you for my edaeation ; ant>ther, my great ten- 
demesse of doeing any thing offensive to my 
Lord Bishop of Rochester,^ as cheife govemour 
of the college. It does not consist with the 
honour I beare him and you to go so precipi- 
tately to worke ; no, not so much as to have any 

ting your prommis cnnseming my eldest sonn, who, 
as you once assured me, was to have one night in a 
weeke alowed him to be at home, in considirasion 
both of his health and cleanliness. You know, Sir, 
that promises ma>'d to women, and espiceally moth- 
ers, will never faille to l)e be cald upon ; and thear- 
fore I will add iioe more, but that I am, at this time, 
your remembrancer, ami allwayes, honnortl Sir, 
Your humble servant, 

E. DRY DEN. 

* Rls eldest son Charles, as Mr. Malone supposes. 

♦ In the hall of the coUese of Westminster, when 
the toys are at dinner, it is, ex officio, the place of 
tlie second boy, in the seconil election, to keep order 
araons the two under elections; and if any word, 
after he has ordered silence, be spoken, except in 
Latin, hesa>'sto the speaker, L'uta Cuttot; and this 
term passes from the second 8|»eaker to the thini, 
or more, till dinner is over. Whoever is then cut- 
tot, has an imposition. 

It is highly probable, (adds the very respectable 
gentleman, to whom I am indebted for this informa- 
tion,) that there had formerly been a uttera or siftn- 
hotum, delivered from hoy to boy. as at some French 
echools now, ami that ciutot meant cuttot utaera, 
tymbott, Ac ; but at Wc.uminster, the symbol is 
touily unknown at present.— Matonf. 

t Dr. John Dolben, then Bishop of Rochester, 
aflsrwaids of York. 



difference with you, if it eanrpoasiblf ba i Pt jul * 
ed. Yet, as my soon ataoda new, I camoc aa» 
with what credit he can he elected; foi^ bnag 
but sixth, and (as yoi> are pleased to ydg»i) aafe 
disserving that neither, I know not sihstksr km 
may not go immediaUly to Cambridfis a» wail 
aa one of his own election went to Oxford ikin 
yeare* by your consent. I will say neibinf «C 
my second sonn, but that, after yen iMd bees 
pleased to advise me to waile on mgr I'Ord 
Bishop for his favour, I found be migM h«i» 
had the first place if you had not oppoMd it; 
and I likewise found at the election, that* by tb* 
pains you bad taken whh him, be in aoas asR 
deserved it. 

I hope, sir, when you have givsn yow netfs 
the trouble to read thus farr, you, wba •■• » 
prudent man, will consider, that nene com* 
plaine, but they desire t» be reconciled at tb» 
same time : there is no mild expoaiuktioB, »c 
least, which dees not intimate a kiadneae wmi 
respect in him who makes iu Be pleasM, H- 
there be no merit on my side, to make it yoor 
own act of grace to be what yon were fonnaily 
to my sonn. I have done something, aa for to 
conquer my own spirit as to ask it ; and, indeed, 
I know not with what face to go to my Lmd 
Bishop, and to tell him I am lakeing away both 
my sonns; for though I shall tell him no occft. 
sion, it win looke like a disreapeet lo my «U 
master, of which I will not be guilty, if ii bs 
possible. I shall add no more, but hope I shall 
be so satisfyed with a fovourable answer from 
you, which I promise to my selfe from your 
goodnesse and moderation, that I sbaU alill 
have occasion to continue, 
Sir, 
Your most obliged humble servant, 
JoHK DsYOEir.t 



LETTER VI. 

TO LAURKNCB HTDE, EARL OF ROCHE8TKft.t 

MT LORD, [Perhaps August 16«.J 

I KNOW not whether my Lord Sunderland has 
interceded with your Lordship for half a yearo 

• Mr. Malone says, •• The person meant was Rob- 
ert Morgan, who was elected with Charles Drydea 
Into the collese of Westminster, In 1S90. and is the 
only one of those then admitted, who was elected 
to Oxford in i«85. That circumstance, therefore, 
ascertains the year when this letter was written.* 

tThe two lasrt letters are printed from Mr. Ma- 
lone's copy, to whom the orieinala were communi- 
cated by Mr. John Nichols, author of the HlstoxTof 
Leire»terahire. 

I To this curious and valuable letter. Mr. MaloiM 
has added the address to Rocliester sad the data. 
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•qfmjrnlwy) but I htvfr tivo other oHvoeatM, 
mjr ritrsine wanli, even almott to arresiiim, 
wad my ill health, wbieb cftnaol be repttred 
without immediate reliretng into the country. 
A quarter's allowance it but the Jeeuii*e pow> 
<W to my disease ; the fit will return a fortnight 
hence, if I durst, I would plead a little merit, 
and some hnsards of ray Kfe from 'be oommoa 
enemyes; my refiiseing adrantafee offered by 
them, and neiglecting my beneficial! studyes, for 
the Kin{['s service : but I only thinke I merit 
not to stenre. I never apply'd mytelfe to any 
interest ciuitrary to your Lordship's ; and on 
some occasions, perhaps not known to you, 
have not been unservioeable to the memory and 
Toputaiion of my Lord, your father.* After 
this, my Lord, ny conscience anures me, I 
may write boldly, though I cannot speake to 
you I hove three sonns growing to mnn'e ee- 
tnte ; I breed them all up to learning, beyond my 
ibrtune ; but they are too hopeful! to be neglect- 
ed, though I want Be pleased to looke on me 
with an eye of compassion. Some small em- 
ployment would render my condition easy. The 
King is not unsatisfied of me ; the Duke lian 
often promised me his assistance; and your 
Lordship is the conduit through wliich they 
pnsee, either in the Customee, or the Appeals 
of the Bxeise,t or some other way, meanet 
'Cnnnol be wanting, if jrou please to have Um 
will. 'Tis enough for one age to have neglect- 
-od Mr. Cowley, and sterv'd Mr. Butler; but 
neither of titem had the hopptoMs to live till 
your Lordship's ministry. In the roeane time, 
be pleased to give me a gracious and speedy 
answer to my present request of halfe a yeare's 
.|»eniiott for my necessityet. I am going to 
write somewhat by his Majesty^ command. | 
and cannot stir into the country for my heahh 
•and studies, till I secure my family fivtm want. 
Too have many petitions of this nature, and -can- 
not satisfy all ; but I hope, firom yoor goodness, to 

both of whfeh are oonjeetnral. Hjrde, Earl of Ro- 
Chester* whs made Arst commissioner of the treasn. 
ry in 1679. and continued prime minister till8ep- 
temberlfttl. Let it be remembered by those men of 
talents, who maj be tempted to enga^ in the Ma 
of polUtcs, tliat Drydeo thus sued for what was his 
unquestionable due, within two years after having 
written ** Absalom and Achltophel,** and •' The Med. 
al," In defence of the i^ovemment, to whom he was 
•suppliant for so small a boon 

' Edward, Earl of Clarendon. It Is uncertain In 
what manner our anthor undertook his defenee. 

* The plare which our author here solicltt, (worth 
only wot. a-year,) was the flrat offlce that Adiison 
obtained, which he used to call "the lUtfe IMh^ 

gven me by Lord Hallf;ix.^ Locke also, aftai the 
evolution, was a commissioner of appeals.— Me- 
lons. 

t The " HiKtnry of the Leai^e," entered on the 
Stationers' books early in it84, and "Englished by 
ids MiOwtle's expnss eommaad.'* 



be made an eiception to your fanoral raUs,*. b^ 
cause I am, with all a'uicerity, 
Tour Lordship's 

Most ofaodient humble servant, 

Joair DaTJ»«. 
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TO MB. JACOB T0N8ON. 

rnieleUeTs to Tonson are wltbont dates. Ihavn 
retained those which Mr. Malone has attacltsd to 
them, from circumstances of internal evldenea 
which it seems unneoessarr to detail, hut whleb 
appear in general satisflMosy, thoufk noixivanM 
absolutely couclusive.) 

MR. TONSOlf, Monday Momlag. (IM4.J 

Thb two melons you sent I received beforo 
your letter, which came foure houres after : t 
tasted one of them, which was too good to need 
an exciiae ; the other is yet untouched. Toa 
have written diverse thin^i which give mo 
great satisfaction ; particularly that the History 
of the League is commended : and I hope the 
onely thing I feared in it ia not found oat.f 
Take it all together, and I dare say without 
vanity, 'tis the beet translatioD of any history 
in English, though I cannot say 'tis the beet 
history ; but that is no fault of mme. I am 
glad my Lord Duke of Ormond has one; I did 
not forget htm ; but I thought his sorrows were 
too fresh upon him to receive a present of that 
naiure.| For my Lord Roscommon's Essay ,{ 
I am of yoor opinion, that you should repnat 
it, and that you may safety venture on a thoua- 
and more. In my verses before it, pray let tha 
printer mend his errour« and let the line stand 
thus: 

Tlial heer his eonqu'rlng ancestors were nurs'd t— I 
Charles bis copyf is all true. The other (hnlCt 
my Lord Roscommon will mend in the boolMi 

"This appltcaUon was soceesifUlc and D iyd e n 
elsewhere exprssaes his graUiude, that his wants 
were attended to and relieved durinr the penury of 
an exhausted llxchequar; Cowley's simile, ho eh- 
served, was reversed, and Gideon's fleece wuf 
watersd, while all around remained parciied Md 
arid. 

t What this circumstance was cannot now he din- 
covered. 

I The Ihiehess of Ormond died July 1S84. 

i The first edition of Lord Roaeommon's " 
on Translated Verse" appeared in tSS4. and ae.. 
edition was published by Jacob Tonson in Mo, a 
In 1S85. 

I In the first sdltion tt stood, 

** That here his conqu'ring ancestors wu nnnd,** 
. *f^*"- T^^* ^ ^^*!!^^ DiTdan, prsflaad It 
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or Mr. Chotwood* for him, iTmy Lord he gone 
Cir IreUnd : of which pray send me word. 

Your u|»tnioQ of ihe MiecAllanyosf u likewiee 
win*: I ^iX\ for ooce lay by the **ReUgw 
fein." till another time. Bui I must alto add, 
thai since we are to have nothing but new, I 
am reeolved we will hare nothing but good, 
whomever we dieoblige. You will have of mine, 
lour Odr« nf Horace, which I have already 
tramlated ; another small translation of forty 
Haes from Lucretius ; the whole story of Nisua 
and RurialuM, both in the fifth and the ninth of 
Virg iPs i£neids : and 1 care not who trana- 
lales them beside me ; for let him be friend or 
Cm, I will please myself, and not give ofi* in 
MMideration of any man. There will be forty 
Umb more of Virgil in another place, to answer 
thoM of Lucretius : I mesne those very lines 
whkh Montague has compared in those two 
pools; and Homer shall sleep on for me, — I 
will not now meddle with him. And for the 
Aet which remains of the Opera,| I believe I 
shall have no ley sure to mind it, after I have 
^ooe what I proposed ; for my business here is 
to unweary my selfe aAer my studyes, not to 
drudge. 

I am very glad you have pay*d Mr. Jones, 
be cau se he bv carryed him selfe so gentleman- 
like to me ; and, if ever it lyes in my power, I 
will requite it. I desire to know whether the 
Duke's House are makeing cloaths, and put- 
ting things in a readiness for the singing Opera, 
to be played immediately aAer Michaelmasoe.§ 
For the actors in the two playeslj which are to 
be acted of mine this winter, I had spoken with 
Mr. Bettrrton by chance at the Coffee-house 
the afternoon before I came away ; and I be- 
liere that the persous were all agreed on, to be 
just the same you mentioned ; only Octavia was 
to be Mrs. Butler, in case Mrs. Cooke were 
not on the stage ; and I know not whether Mrs. 
Percival, who is a comedian, will do well for 
Benxayda. 

I came hither for health, and had a kind of 
hectique feavour for a fortnight of the time : I 
am now much better. Poore Jacket is not yet 

• Knl^hUy Chctwood. He wrote Lord Roscom- 
mon's ure. 

t Drrden wns -now about to publish the second 
TOlume of the Miscclbnles: Ui which U would ap. 
pear to hAve been settled, that nothing should be 
Inserted but what w^s new. " Retigio Laid," 
therefore, as havin* been formerly published, was 
laid aside for the present. 

t Probably "Albion and Albanlus," which was 
slterMards rompleted and ready to be performed in 
February i«i4-5 

t The singing Opera w:is probnMy that of " Kin^ 
Arthui," to which *• Albion and AlHanius ' was 
orif inally desifned as a prrlu'lc. But it was not 
acted till tiner the RevoluUoo. 

I" All for I ove,- and " Ttos Confsstof Grsnsda.'* 

1 Bis second son. 



r arotsred of an mtrnnilfing fofoor, of vbieb 
this is the twelfth day; bat be msads, aad now 
begins to eat 6esh : to nrfd to this, my Diaa, 
wiih over care of him, is hhm ill too, of the 
same distomper; ao that I am «leep in docCore, 
'potheoahea, and nurses : but thouch asany ia 
this oountry UI aick of leatroers, few or none 
dye. Your frieod, ChaHos,* oominues welL 
If you have any extraordinary aewee, I shuuld> 
be glad to heaie it. 1 will answM- Mr. ButWa- 
letter next week for ii requihm no hasL 
I am yoorv, 
John IHltokv. 



LETTER VHL 

F&OM JACOB TON f OM TO JOBH DRTDBV, B8^ 

[Probablj written In Jan. or Feb. itn-ljt 
sn, 
1 HATB here returned ye Ovid, wch I read 
wth a great deal of pleasure, and think nothing 
can be more entertaining ; but by this letter yo» 
find I am not soe well satisfied as perhaps yea 
might thank. I hope at ye same time the mas- 
ter of &ct I lay down in this leuer will appear 
grooada iiDr it, and wch I beg you woii'd oon-^ 
cider of; and then I believe I afaall at Icnst beei 



Yoo may please, Sr, to rentember, that upon 
my first proposal about ye Sd Miscellany, I o^ 
fer*d fiAy pounds, and talk'd of several authouis, 
without naming Ovid. You ank'd if it ahou'd 
not be guynneas, and said I should not repent 
it ; upon wch I immediately comply'd, and left 
it wholy to you what, and for ye quantity too t 
and I declare it was the farthest in ye worid 
from my thoughts that by leaving it to you I 
should have the less. Thus the esse stood 
when you went into Essex. After I came out 
of Northamptonshire I wrote to you, and re- 
seired a letter dated Monday Oct Sd, 9t, from* 
wch letter I now write word for word what fol- 



** I am translating about six hundred lines, or 
somewhat less, of ye first book of the Metamor- 
phoses. If I cannot get my price, wch shall be 
twenty guynneas, I will translate the whole 
book ; wch coming out before the whole trana- 
latioo, will spoyl Tate^ undertakings. 'Tia 
one of the best I have ever made, and rery 
pleasant. This, wth Hcroe and Lesnder, and* 
the piece of Homer, (or, if it be not enough, I 
will add more,) will make a good part of a 
MisceUany." 

* Bis eldest sea. 
The Thin! MisceOsBFa 
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Those, Sr, and yo werj trords, and ye ooely 
enes in that letter relating to that aflfair ; and 
ye Monday following you came to town. — After 
your arrivall you shew'd Mr. Motteaux what 
you had done, (wch he told me was to ye end 
of ye etory of Daphnit.) [Daphne,] and de- 
manded, as you mentioned in your letter, twenty 
guyncas, wch that bookseller refusM. Now, 
Sr, I the rather beliere there was just soe much 
done, by reason ye number of lines you mention 
m yor letter agrees wth ye quantity of lines that 
ioe much of ye first book makes ; wch upon 
counting ye Ovid, I finde to be in ye Lattin 566, 
in ye English 759 ; and ye bookseller told me 
there was noe more demanded of him for it.— 
Now, Sr, what I entreat you wou*d please to 
consider of is this : that it is reasonable for me 
to expect at least as much favour from you as a 
strange bookseller ; and I will never believe yt 
it can be in yr nature to use one ye worse for 
leaveing it to you ; and if the matter of fact as 
I state it be true, (and upon my word what I 
mention I can shew you in yor letter,) then 
pray, Sr, consider how much dearer I pay then 
you offered it to ye other bookseller ; for ho 
might have had to ye end of ye story of Oapb- 
nu for to guynneas, wch is in yor translation 
759 lines *, 
And then suppose SO guynneas 
more for the same number . . . 759 lines, 



that makes for 40 guynneas . . 1518 lines; 
and all that I have for fifty guynneas are but 
1446 ; soe that, if I have noe more, I pay 10 
guynneas above 40,and have 72 lines less for fifty, 
in proportion, than the other bookseller shouM 
have had for 40, at ye rate you offered him ye 
first part. This is,' Sir, what I shall take as a 
great favour if you please to think of. I had 
intentions of letting you know this before ; but 
till I had paid ye money, I would not ask to see 
the book, nor count the lines, least it shou*d look 
like a design of not keeping my word. When 
you have looked over ye rest of what you have 
already translated, I desire you wouM send it ; 
and I own yt if you don't think fit to add some- 
thing more, I must submit : 'tis wholly at yor 
choice, for I left it entirely to you ; but I believe 
you cannot imagine I expected so little; (or 
you were pleased to use me much kindlyer in 
Juvenall, whch is not recon*d soe easy to trans- 
late as Ovid. Sr, I humbly beg yor pardon lor 
this long letter, and upon my word I had rather 
have yor good will than any man's alive ; and, 
whatever you are pleased to doe, will alway 
acknowledge my self, Sr, 

Tor most obliged humble Serrt, 

J. TOVIOM. 



LETTER IX. 

TO MR. JACOB T0N80N.* 

UK. TONSON, August 80. [ISW-J 

I AM much asham'd of my self, that I am 
so much bvhind-hand with you in kindness. 
Above all things I am sensible of your good 
nature, in bearing me company to this pUce^ 
wherein, besides the cost, you must needs neg- 
lect your own business ; but I will endeavour 
to make you some amends ; and therefore I 
desire you to command me something for your 
service. I am sure you thought my Lord Rad- 
clyffef wou'd have done something : 1 ghees'd 
more truly, that he cou'd not ; but I was loo far 
ingag'd to desist, though I was templed to it by 
the melancholique prospect I had of it. I have 
translated six hundred lines of Ovid; but I be- 
lieve I shall not compasse his 772 lines under 
nine hundred or more of mine. — This time L 
cannot write to my wife, because he who is to- 
carry my letter to Oundle, will not stay till I 
can write another. Pray, sir, let her know that 
I am well ; and for feare the few damsins 
shou'd be all gone, desire her to buy me a 
sieve-full, to preserve whole, and not in mash.f 
I intend to come up at least a week before 
Michaolmass ; for Sir Matthew§ is gone abroad, 
1 suspect a wooeing, and his caleche is gone 
with him : so that I have been but thrice at 
Tichmarah, of which you were with me 0Qce» 
This disappointment makes the place weary- 
some to me, which otherwise wuu'd be pleasant.. 
About a fortnight ago I had an intimation 
from a friend by letter, that one of the secreta* 
ryes, I suppose Trenchard,|| had informed th» 

* The author was at this time in Northampton^ 
shire. The originitl has no date but August soch r 
but the year is ascertained by the reference to the 
Third Miscellany, which was published in Juljr 
lflt8.-lfalorM. 

t To whom the Third MisceUany is dedicated, i 
fear this alludes to some disappointment in the pe- 
cuniary compliment usnal on such occasions. 

I This comralsston will probably remind the read- 
er of the poetic diet recommended by Bayes.— " If I 
am to write familiar thlnes, as sonnets to Armkls, 
and the like, I make use of ttewed prtmea only ; but, 
when I have a grand design in hand, I ever take 
physic, and let blood ; for, when you would have 
pure swiftness of thought, and fiery flighu of fan- 
cy, you must have a care of the pensive part Ift 
fine, you must purge the belly. 

Bmith. By my troth, sir, this is a most admirable 
receipt fbr writing. 

Baye*. Ay, 'tis my secret; and, in good earnest, 
I think one of the best I have"— AcAcartai, Act I. 

This Is an Instance of the minute and roallcloaa 
diligence, with which the most trivial habits and 
ustes of our author were ridiculed in the ** lUh 
hearsal.*' 

§ BIT Matthew, with whom Dryden appear* te> 
have resided at this tine. Is oaknown. 

|81rJohnT)r«ncbaid,wbo was made one of the 
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^ae«ii, thftt f hftd abot'dber gofwiiinent (thoM 
wwe the words) in my epistle to my Lord Rad- 
clUTe ; and that thereopon she had commanded 
her historiographer, Rymer, to (all upon my 
pbyos ; which he assures me is now doeing. 
I doubt not his malice, (torn a former hint you 
fEve me ; and if he be employed, I am confi- 
•dent 'tis of his own seeking ; who, you know, 
Ins spoken slightly of me in his last critique :* 
and that gave me occasion to snarl againe. In 
jmn next, let me know what you can learn of 
this matter. I am Mr. Congreve's true lover, 
md desire you to tell liim, how kindly I take 
hla often remembrances of me ; I wish him all 
prosperity, and hope I shall never loose his tS- 
Action ; nor yours, sir, aa being 
Tour most faithfull, 

And much obliged Servant, 
John Drtdsn. 

I had all your letters. 

Sir Matthew had your book when he came 
Imme last; and desir*d me to give you his ao 
iDMwledgenients. 



LETTER X. 

MR. JOBH PtNNlsf TO MR. DRTDRN. 

DEAR SIR, 
Vou may see already by this presumptuous 
greeting, that encouragement gives as much 
assurance to friendship, as it imparts to love. 
Tou may see too, that a friend may sometimes 
proceed to acknowledge affection, by the very 
•ame degrees by which a lover declares his 
passion. This last at first confesses esteem, 
yel owns no passion but admiration* But as 
MOD as he is animated by one kind expression. 
Ills look, his style, and his very soul are altered. 
But as sovereign beauties know very w^, that 
be who confesses he esteems and admires them, 
implies that he loves them, or is inclined to 
love them : a person of Mr. Dryden*s exalted 
genius, can discern very well, that when we es- 
teem him highly, 'tis respect restrains us, if we 
•ay no more. For where great esteem is with- 
out affection, 'tis oflen attended with envy, if 
not widi hate; which passions detract even 

eeeretartes of State, March 18, i6tl-4, died in office 
In April I69S. 

•••A short view of trajredy," published (as appears 
ttom the Gf^ntleman's Journal, by P. Motteux,) in 
December 1S99. The date in the title-pace is i693. 

t Dennis, the critic, aAerwards so unfortunately 
dlstlneulshcd by the satire of Pope. Like Rymcr, 
and others, he retained considemble reputation for 
critical acumen, until he attempted to illustrate his 
precepu by his own composiUons. 



%fli60 they comnend, and fileiwe it their bigb- 
•at panegyrick. Tis indeed impossible, tb»l t 
•houki refuse to love a man, who baa ao afum 
given me all the plaamire that the moM insaiia* 
Me mhid can desire : when at any time I havit 
been dejected by disappointmeata, or tormented 
by cruel passions, the recourse to your veracc 
has calmed my soul, or raised it to transuorti 
which made it contemn tranquility. Bat thao^ 
you have so oflen given me all the pkaaura I 
was able to bear, I have reason to coaopkia of 
you on this account, that you have ooufiaed my 
delight to a narrower oompaas. Sttokling^ 
Cowley, and Denkam, who formerly raviabad 
me in every part of themi now appear tasCeleaa 
to me in most ; and Waller himself, with all bis 
gallantry, and all that admiraUa art ofbis tum^ 
appears three quarters proae to me. Tbas, 
^ plain, that your Muse has done me an tOp 
jury ; but she has made me amends for it. For 
she is like those extraordinary women, who,ba* 
aidea the regularity of their charming features, 
besMes their engaging wit, have secret, unac- 
countable, enchanting graces ; which tboug^k thej 
have been long and oAen ^njoyed, make theaa 
olwaya new and always desiraS»le«— I return yoa 
my hearty thanks for your moat obliging leltar. 
I bad been very unreasonable if I bad repined 
that the favour arrived no sooner. 'Tis i " 



able to grumble at the delaying a payment ; bat 
to murmur at the deferring a benefit, is to be 
impudently ungrateful beforehand. The com- 
mendations which you give me, oiceeding|lj 
aooth my vanity. For yon with a brraib can 
bestow or confirm reputation ; a whole number- 
less people proclaims the praise which yoa 
give, and the judgmenU of three mighty kinf- 
doakf appear to depend upon youra The peo- 
p'l gave roe some little applause before ; bat to 
whom, when they are in the humour, will they 
not give it ? and to whom, when they were fr^ 
ward, will they not refuse it? Reputation with 
them depends upon chance, unless they ara 
guided by those above them. They are but the 
keepers, as it were of the lottery which Fortune 
sets up for renown ; upon which Fame is bound 
to attend with her trumpet, and aound whea 
men draw the prizes. Thus I had rather have 
your approbation than the applause of Fame. 
Her commendation argues good luck, but Mr. 
Dryden*s implies desert. Whatever low 
opinion I have hitherto had of myself, I have ao 
great a value for your judgment, that for the 
sake of that, I shall be willing henceforwaid to 
believe that I am not wholly deserilew; bat 
that you may find me still more supportable, I 
shall endeavour to compensate whatever I want 
in those glittering qualities, by which the world 
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!• dasxkd, wUh troth, widi fath, and with Mil 
to MTM you ; qualitie* which for tbfir rarUy 
mil^bt b« ob|«cu ofwoadar, bai that man dara 
not appaar to adtaira iham, bccania thair ad- 
miratioo would aMatfe^tly dociara thair want of 
them. Thus, Sir, let mc auure you, that though 
you are acquainted with Mvaral gentlemen, 
whose eloquanca and wit may capacitate them 
to offer their senricaa with more address to you, 
yet no oaa can declare himself; with greater 
chearfuiness, or with greater Bdelity, or with 
more profound respect, than myself 
Sir, 

Yoarmoft, &c. 
March 3, [1 693-4.] Jobs Dcaitxi. 



LBTTB& XI. 

TO KB. JOHN Dsinria. 
la answer to tha fhregolBg; 

(Probably March, l«M.] 

MT SBAA MR. DCnifia, 

Whbh I read a letter so futt of my com* 
inendatioos as your last, I cannot but consider 
you as the roasterof a irast treasure, who baring 
more than enough for yourself, are forced to ebb 
out upon your friends. Ton bare indeed the 
best right to give them, since you hare them in 
propriety ; but they are no more mine when I 
receire them than the light of the moon eaa ba 
allowed to be her own, who sh'mes but hj the 
reflexion of her brother. Tour own poetry it 
a more powerful eaample, to prove that the rood- 
am writers may enter into comparison with tha 
ancients, than any which Perrault could prodoca 
in France : yet neither he, nor you, who are a 
better critidt, can persuade m% that there it 
any room lefl for a solid commendation at this 
time of day, at least for me. 

If I undertake the translation of Virgil, the 
little which I can perform will shew at least, 
that no man is fit to write afler him, in a barba- 
rous modern tongue. Neither will his machinea 
be of any service to a Christian poet. We see 
how ineffectually they have been iryed by Tasso^ 
and by Ariosto. It is using them ton dully, if 
we only make devils of his gods : as i^ for ex* 
ample, I would raise a storm, and make use of 
jEnlus, with this only difference of calling him 
Prince of the Air ; what invention of mine would 
there be in this ? or who would not see VirgU 
through me ; only the same trick played over 
again by a bungling juggler 7 Boileau has well 
observed, that ii is an easy matter in a Chri»> 
daa poem, for Qod to bring the Devil to 



I thrak I have given a beUar hint for aaw na^ 
chines in my preface to Juvenal ; where I havo 
pariiculariy reoommeudad two aubfoots, one of 
King Arthur's conquest of the Saxons, and tho 
other of the Black Prince in hia conquest of 
Spain. But the guardian angels of raonarchyi 
and kingdooM are not to be touched by every 
hand: a man muat be deeply conversant in the 
Platonic philoaophy, to deal with them ; and 
therefore I may reasonably expect, that no poot 
of our age will presume to handle those nw^ 
chines, fur fear of discovering his own igao- 
ranoa ; or if he sboukl, he might perhaps be in* 
grateful enough not to own me for bis bona- 
fiMtour.^ 

After I have confessed thua roach of oar 
modem heroic poetry, I cannot but coooluda 
with Mr. Rymer, that our English comedy is 
far beyond any thing of tha ancieou : and not* 
withstanding our irregularities, so is our tragedy* 
Shakspeare had a genius for it ; and wa knaW| 
in spite of Mr. Rymer, that genius alona is a 
greater virtue (if I may so call it) than alt oth«r 
qualifications put together. Ton see what sua- 
cesa this learned critick has found in tha world» 
aflor his blaspheming Shakspeare.t AlmoaC 
alt tha fiittlts which he has discovered are truly 
there; yet who will read Mr. Rymer, or oat 
read Shakepeare? For my own part, I rwpar- 
enee Mr. RymeHs leaming, but I detest hia ill 
nature and hb arrogance. I indeed, and aoch 
aal, have reaaon to be afraid ofhin,bat8hafe- 
speare has not.t 

. There is another part of poetry, in which tha 
English stand alraoat upon an equal foot with 
the ancieou ; and it ia that which we call Pio- 
darique ; introduced, but not perfected, by oar 
fiimous Mr. Cowley ; and of this. Sir, you ara 
one of the greatest masters. Tou hava the aob- 
limity of sense as well aa sound, and know how 
far the boldness of a poet rosy lawfully exteodL 
I could wish you would cultivate this kiad of 
Ode ; and reduce it either to tha sane maaaarea 
which Pindar used, or give new measureaol 
your own. For, aa it is, it looks like a vast 
tract of land newly discovered ; the soil is woo- 
derfully fraitful, but unmanured ; overstocked 
with inhabitants, but alraoat all savages, withool 
laws, arte, arms, or policy. 

I remember poor NaU Lee, who waa thao 
upon the verge of madnaaa, yet made a aobov 

*8lrRiehanl Blackraofa was doomed to aeaoBi> 
yltsh this prophecy. 

tin his Short View of Trtgedy. 

I Tills lesson was thrown awmjr open poor Dao* 
niM. who, by his rash and riotou* attacks npoo 
Pope. aflerwardR procured an immorUHtjr of a 
kind vefTdiflbrsBt ftom that to wMeh haa^Miad. 
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and a wittj tnswor to a InuI poet, who told him, 
* It was an easia thing to write like a mad- 
man :" ** No,*' said he, ** it is Tery difficult to 
write like a madman, but it is a very easie 
matter to write like a fool." Otway und he 
are safe by death from all attacks, but we poor 
poets militant (to use Mr. Cowley*8 expression) 
are at the mercy of wretched scribblers : and 
when they cannot fasten upon our verses, tliey 
fall upon our morals, our principles of state, and 
religion. For my principles of religion, I will 
not justifie them to you : I know yours sre far diA 
ferent. For the same reason, I shall say nothing 
of my principles iif state. I believe you in yours 
follow the dictates of your reason, as I in mine 
do those of my conscience. If I thought niyself 
in an errour, I would retract it. I am sure that 
I suffer fur them ; and Milton ntakes even the 
Devil say that no creature is in love with pain. 
For my morals betwixt man and man. I am not 
to be my own judge. I appeal to the workl, if 
I have deceived or defrauded any man : aind 
ibr my private conversation, they who see mo 
every dsy can be the best witnesses, whether or 
■o it be blameless and inoffensive. Hitherto I 
have no reason to complain that men of either 
party shun my company. I have never been an 
impudent beggar at the doors of nubleroen : my 
▼isits have indeed been too rare to be unaccept- 
able ; and but just enough to testifie my grati- 
tude for their bounty, which I have frequently 
received, but always unasked, as themselves 
will witness. 

I have written more than I needed to you on 
this subject ; for I dare say you justifie me to 
yourself. As for that which I first intended for 
the principal subject of this letter, which is my 
friend's passion and his design of marriage, on 
better consideration f have changed my mind ; 
for having had the honour to see my dear friend 
Wycherl/s letter to him on that occasion, I find 
nothing to be added or amended. But as well 
as I love Mr. Wycherly, I confess I love my- 
ielf so well, that I will not shew how much I 
am inferiour lo him in wit and judgment, by un- 
dertaking any thing aAer him. There is Moses 
and the Prophets in his council. Jupiter and 
Juno, as the poets tell us, made Tiresias their 
lunpire in a certain merry dispute, which fell 
oat in heaven betwixt them. Tiresias, you 
know, had been of both sexes, and therefore was 
a proper judge ; our friend Mr. Wycherly is full 
as competent an arbitrator ; he has been a 
bachelor, and marryed man, and is now a wid- 
ower. Virgil says of Ceneus, 

Nunc vir, nunc foBmina, Census, 

Rursus et in veterem f ato revoluu flffuram. 



Yet I soppoae he wiB not giv« any larf* torn* 
mendatioDs to his middle aiAte: nor, aa the 
failer said, will be (bod aitera ahipwradt lo pot 
to sea again.* If my friend wiQ adventure after 
thii^ I can but wish him a good wind, w belog^ 
hia, and 

My dear Mr. Deonia, 

Tomr moat affectiooaia 

and moat faithftil Servaa^ 

JOHjr DRYEtEMm 



LETTER Xn. 



TO MA. JACOB TOVSOH. 

[The copy money for tianslatlng the JBneid was 
fifty pounds for each book TherlsmcofthesecotMl 
subscription seems to allude to the practice oftxiof 
a day, after which no subecriuUons were to l»e re- 
ceived except on payment of an advanced price. 
The flnt subscribers to Dryden's Virgil paid five 
guineas ; a plate was dedicated to each of them, and 
omaroented with his srms. A second class paid 
two guluess only, and were not so b<moured. la 
the subsequent letters there occur several allusMtas 
to these arrangements, and to the transfereoos oC 
names from the higher to the tower dass.J 

Probsbly written in April MM. 
Mm. TOirsoir, Wednesday moraing. 
It ia now three dayes since I have ended the. 
fourth Eneid ; and I am thia morning begin- 
ning to transcribe it, as you may doafler «anls; 
ibr I am willing some few of my friends may 
aee it, and shall give leave to you, to ahew your 
transcription to some others, whose names I 
will tell you. The paying Ned Shekkm tho 
fifty pounds put me upon this speed ; but I in* 
tend not so much to overtoil myself, after the 
sixth book is ended. If the second subscriptions 
rise, I will take so much the more time, because 
the profit will incouragc me the more ; if noC» 
I must make the more haste ; yet always with 
as much care as I am able. But however, I will 
not fail in my paines of translating the sixth 
Eneid with the same exactness as 1 have per- 
formed the fourth : because that book ia my 
greatest favourite. You know money is now 
very scrupulously receiv'd : in the laat which 
you did me the favour to change for my wile, 
besides the clip'd money, there were at least 
forty shillings brass. You may, if you please, 
come to me at the Coffee-house this afternoon^ 
or at farthest to-morrow, that we may take cars 
together, where and when I may receive the 

* Dryden's evil opinion of the state of rostrimonjr 

never falls to glance forth upon such c 

the present. 
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fifty poundi and the gwnneyi ; which niut b« 
■ome time thii week. 

I am joor lerTaQt, 

John D«rocir. 
I hiTe written to my Lord Lawderdmil, for 
hia decoratioos.* 



LETTER Xin. 

TO MA. JACOB TOHtOir. 

Satonlajr, June the 8tb, (f. 16M.) 

MR. TONSOIf, 

'Tit now high time for me to tbmk of my 
•acond subscripiiong ; for the nMre time I hare 
for collecting them, the larger they are like to be. 
I have now been idle juat a fortnight ; and there- 
fore might have called sooner on jpou, for the 
remainder of the first Mibscriptions. And b»- 
Jiidet, Mr. Aston will be goeing into Cheshire 
a week hence, who is my onely help, and to 
whom you are onely beholding for makeing the 
bargain betwixt us, which is so much to my 
lo4t ; but I repent nothing of it that ia passed, but 
that I do not find myself capable of translating 
so great an author, and therefore feare to lose 
my own credit, and to hazard your profit, which 
it wou'd grieve me if you should loose, by your 
too good opinion of my abilities. I expected to 
have heard of you this week, according to the 
intimation you gave me of it ; but that fiiiling, 
I must defer it no longer than till the ensoeing 
week, because Mr. Aston will afterwards bo 
gone, if not sooner. 

Be pleased to send me word what day will bo 
noat convenient to you ; and be ready with the 
price of paper, and of the books. No matter for 
any dinner ; for that is a charge to you, and I 
care not for it.f Mr. Congreve may be with 
us, as a common friend ; for as you know him 
for yours, I make not the least doubt, but that 
he ia much more mine ; send an immediate an- 
swer, and you shall find me ready to do all thingB 
wch become 

Your Servant, 

JoHH Daroxv. 



•OneofthesabBcrltwrsofthehUherelass. The 
decorations were probably his armorial tMarlngs. 

t It was sn ancient BrIUth custom, and prevailed 
Id Srotlaiid within these forty years, to tlntsh all 
barfaiiis, contncts, and even consultations, at a 
tavern, that the parties mii^ht not, accortlinff to the 
ancient Caledonian phrase, part dry-Upp'd. The 
custom between authors and bookselleni xeems to 
have been universal : and the reader ma/ recollect, 
that the supposed poisoning of the celebratsdBd* 
JDund Curl look place at a maeUngof this itind. 



LETTER XIV. 

-TO MR.. JACOB TOBiOir. 

(Wednesday the isth of Ttaer. f. itM.] 
MT OOOD raiENO, 

This b onely to acquaint you. that I hafO 
taken my place in the Oundel coach for Tuao- 
day next ; and hope to bo ai London on Wednea- 
day night. I had not confidence enough to hopo 
Mr. Southern and Mr. Congreve would haTO 
given me the favour of their company for tho 
last foure miles ; but sbce they will be ao kiod 
to a friend of theirs, who ao iruely loves both 
them and you, I will please myself with expecfr> 
ing it, if the weather be not ao bad as to hinder 
them. 

I aasure you I lay up your last kindnesses to 
me in my heart : and the less I say of ihem, I 
charge them to account so much the more ; being 
▼ery sensible that I have not hitherto deserved 
them. Havmg been obliged to sit up all last 
night almost out of civility to strangera who wera 
benighted, and to resign my bed to them, I an 
aleepy all this day ; and if I had not taken a very 
lusty pike that day, they must have gone aup- 
perless to bed, foure ladyes and two gentlemen ; 
for Mr. Dudley and I were alone, with but one 
man and no roayd in the house. — This time I 
cannot write to my wife ; do me the fovour to 
let her know I received her letter, am well, and 
hope to be with her on Wednesday next, at 
night. No more but that 
I am very much 

Your Friend and Servant, 

JoHB DaroBV. 



LETTER XV. 

TO MB. JACOB TOBIOir. 

MB. TONsoir , October the Stth, (t itM.] 
SoMB kind of intercourse must be carryed on 
betwixt us, whale I am translating VirgiL 
Therefore I give you notice that 1 have dooo 
the seaventh Eneid in the country \* and intend 
aome few days hence to go upon the eight: 
when that is finished, I expect fifty pounds in 
good silver ; not such as I have have had for- 
merly. I am not obliged to Uke gokl,t neithor 

• At BurMgh, the seat of John, Uie fifth Eari of 
Essex. 

« Both the gold and silver coin were at this ttano 
much depreciated : and remained In a flaMaaUnff 
state till anew comagetook place. 



BRTDBN^' LBTTBRS. 



will I ; oor ■Uqr'Ibr it kefond fbur-ind-twenty 
houret after it it due. I thank tou for the 
civility of yow.Uat letter in the oeentry ; but the 
thirty ihillings upon every book reoieint with 
me. You alw«ya intended 1 ahould get nothing 
by the aecond tubecriptioae, ae I Ibuad Iren first 
ito-kiit. And your prwnite to Mr. Cenfreve, 
•Ihnt yon had fiwnd a way for ny benefit, which 
Jmtm an enoooragcmeat to my painee, came at 
4ael, liMT me to deeire Sir Godfrey KneUer ami 
Mu Gloaimwian to gather ibr me. I then loM 
Mr. Gopgreive, that I knew you too well to be- 
lieve you meant me any kindneee : and he proro- 
jied ni»to believe accordingly of you, if you did 
aot. But ihle it past ; and you shall have yov 
bargain, if I live aud have my health. Yon may 
tend me word what you have done in my bttti« 
•Btt with4he Earl of Derby, and I must have a 
plaoefiirtheDukeofDevooehiie. 8omeofyour 
firieadt wiUbe glad to take back their three goin- 
■•ys. The Cmmtete of Maoelesfiekl gave her 
iMney lo Will Plowdea before Chrittaiat ; bat 
heMnMonbered it aot, and payd it not in. Mr. 
▲ttentells ne, oiy Lord Deity eipecte butcne 
beek. I find, my Lord Chesterfield and my 
Itfid Petre am both leA oat ; but my Lady Mao- 
^letfieU most have a place, if I can possibly : 
•od Will Ptowden shall pay you in three gain- 
•eyaif I can obtain eo much fiivoar from yov.* 
I deeire .neither exeosee nor reatone fitmi yoa: 
for I am but too well satiefyed already. The 
Motet and Prefiicee shaU be ehort ; because you 
shall get the more by taviog paper, f 

JoHW DarDxir. 



with bfan, when he comii nest to town. . I 
doubt ynu have not yet been with ny LonI 
Cbetterfield, and am m pain about it. 
Youn, 

JoBv Dbtww. 

When you have leyture, I thoa*d be glad to- 
tee how Mr. Congreve end you have word<^ 
my propositions fiu- Virgil.* When my soane*a 
playt is acted, I intend to translate again, if my 
health continue. Some time next week let mo 
heare from you concerning the propositioot. 



i£TTERXYU. 

. TO MM, JACOB TOMOir. 

gn, PiMejr *reneon. |f. Fe^-MiM.! 

I BBCKf 7*0 year letter very kindly4 be ca a t e 
indaed I expected none ; but thought you at very 
a.tradttsnmn at B«»tley,§ who bat curaed oor 
Virgil BO heartily. I thall looeeenougfa by yomr 
biU upon Mr. Knight ;( for after having take» 
it all in silver, aod not in haltcrowns neither, 
biit diiUinge and sizpenoee, none of the meoey 
will go; for which veaeon I have tent it all back 
again, ami at the lew loee will receive it kk 
guinneyt atftS thillingseach. *Tis trouUesooio 
to be a leoeer, but it wae my own fault to ao> 
cept It this way, which I did to avoyd more 



LETTER XVL 
TO Ma. JACOB Toiraosi. 

MR. Towaoiv, Frktay night (f. Dec 16W.] 
Mbetiro Sir Robert Howard at the play- 
house this rooming, and asking him bow he 
likVi my teaventh Eneid, he told me you had 
not brought it. He goes oat of town to-morrow, 
being Sattnrday , after dinner. I desire you not 
to fail of carry iof my manuscript for him to read 
in the country ; and desire him to bring it up 



• From tnvpectinff the plates of Drydea's VirslU 
It appears, thRt the Earl or Derby had one Inscrlhen 
to him, as hati Lord Cliesterfleld. But this wrathful 
letter nuule no fart her impression on the aoercantile 
obstinacy of Tonsnn : and neither the Duke of Dev- 
onshire, Lord Petre, nor Lady Macclesfield, obulnefl 
the place aanoiif the first subscritwra, which Urydsa 
so perenptorlly demands for them. 

t This aeema tu ta a bitter Jibe at Jacob's paisl- 



I am not aorry that you will not aHow any 
thing towards the notes ; for to make them goo^ 
woufai have cost me half a yeare*8 time at least. 
Those I write shall be only nwrginall, to help 
the ualearned, who understand not the poeticall 
fbbUt. The prefaces, as I intend them, will be 
tooMwhat amre learned. It wou'd re<]uire sea- 
veo yeares to translate Virgil exactly. But I 
promise you once more to do my best in the 
foar remaining booke, at I have hvtberto dcoe 
in the foregoing. Upon triall I find all of your 
trade are sharpers, and you not more than oth- 
ers ; therefore 1 have not wholly left you. Mr. 
Astoo does not blame you for getting at good a 

* Perhaps the peeposals fbr the teeead tabKdp* 
tion. eee I^etterXI. 

1 ** The Busbsad his own CuekoM,** written by 
our author's second son, John, and published 1» 
July I6M. 

t Tonaon's answer to the fbregolnf Tetter, seems 
to have been pacific and arologeilcai, yet peremp- 
tory as to his terms. 

} Richard Bentley. a bookseller and printer, who 
lived In Rusael Street. Covent <3arden 

A banker or goldsmith, afterwHrds notorfoes fbr 
his share In the Souih-Bea scheme, to which com- 
pany he was cashier. 
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bttfiin u joa eoa'd, ihoagh I eoo'd hat e ^tM 
•a hundred pounds more ; and you might b«Te 
fpared timoet all jrour trouble ifyou had thought 
fit U> publtah the propotalli for the firat sub- 
■eriptions ; for I hare gu jnneas oflTered me every 
day, if there had been room ; I believe, modestly 
ipv«king, I have refused already %b. I mislike 
nothing in your letter therefore, but onely your 
upbraiding me with the publique encourage- 
ment, and my own reputation concerned in the 
notes ; when I assure you I coo'd not make them 
to my mind in less than half a year's time. Get 
the fini half of Virgil transcribed as soon as 
possibly yuu can, that I may put the notes to it ; 
and you may hsve the other four books which 
lye ready for you when you bring the former ; 
that the press may stay as little as pouiblyit 
can. My Lord Chesterfield has besn to vinite 
inc. but I durst say nothing of Virgil to biip, for 
isare there should he no void place for him ; if 
there be, let me know ; and tell me whether 
yqii have made room for the Duke of Devoo- 
•hire. Haveing no silver .by me, I desire my 
Lord Derby^s money, deducting your own. And 
let it be good, if you desire to oblige me, who 
fern not your enemy, and may be your friend, 
JoHir Darocir. 

Let me heare firom yoa as speedily as yoa 



LSTTER XIZ. 



TO mu JACOB Tomoir. 



^uisdajr morning, [f. Aog. liM.] 



I HAD yesterday moning two fmtches seBt 
OM by Mr. Tompien,* which I am to send ny 
seanea this week.f I cou'd not persuade him to 
take gokl at any rate ; but he will take a goUk 
smith's bill for two and twenty pounds, which is 
their price. I desire you woa'd give him such, 
a bill, and abate it out of the neat fifty poon^ 
which you are to pay me when Virgil is finisl/d. 
Tea £neids are finished, and the ninth and 
tenth written out in my own band. You may 
have them with the eight, which is in a foul 
copy, when you please to call for them, and lo 
bring those which are tianeerib'd. Mr. Tooa- 
pioo*8 man wtU bo with me at few o^cleek in the 
afternoon, and bring the waiehes, and must bo 
paid at sight. I desire you therefore to procnro 
a fsldmittfs bill, and let nw have it be&fothat 
hoore, aadsend moanswer by my boy. 
Yonfs, 

JOHW DBTBm. 



LBTTBR XX. 



LETTER XVnj. 



VO WH. 4A00B TOVMB. 

MajrsstMtn. 
Ssiro word, if you please. Sir, what ia the 
amst you will give fer my aooa's play, that I 
■av take the fairest chapman, as I am bound 
to do for his benefit ; and ifyou have any silver 
which will go, my wife will be glad of it. I teat 
thirty shillings or mere by the kst payment of 
fifty pounds, wch you nuide at Mr. Knights. 
Yomw, 

JoBir Dhtdbv. 

Sir Ro: Howard* writt me word, that if I 
osnM make any advantage by being paid in 
clipp'd money, he wouki ohange it in the JSb- 
chequer. 



TO Ma. JACOB TONSOB. 

From the Coflbe Hoose. Nov.Mth. 
MB. Tovsoff, Wertaeirtsy snemoon. 

I BAVB the remainder of my Northampton- 
sbyre rents come up this weeke, and desire the 
fevour of you to receive them for me, from the 
carrier of Tocester, who k)dges at the Castle in 
Smiihfieki. I suppose it is the same man from 
whom you lately receivM them for my wife. 
Any time before teao'okick to-morsow moming 
will serve the tume. If I were not deeply in. 
gaged in my itudyes, which will be finished in 
a day or two, I wouU not put you to this trouble. 
I have inekised my lenam's letter lo BM,fi»r yo« 
to shew the carrier, and to testify the sumn^ 
which is sixteen pounds and about tenn ahil- 
lings*, which the letter seta down. Pray, Sir, 
give in an acquittance for so Btuch recetv*d,.aB 
t suppose you did last time. 

Tour very fkithful Servant. 

JOHJI DBTBBir. 



* air lUibert Howaid had been appointed awliter • llMeaiebmted watoknnker. whe wmmartm^mm 
ort^i;Mh^«wi.lnim,8»lbiMbato«ceiiUMs ajsSSS-SSST^^'^^^*"*^ 

t Thar nam attUs ynmaft 
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LETTER XXI. 



TO SOU JACOB TOHIOa. 

AccoHom o to my promise, I hafe sent you 
•D that is properly yoars of my translation. I 
desire, as you offer'^ that it should be transurib'd 
in a legible handt and then sent back to me for 
the last review. As for some notes on the 
margins, they are not every where, and when 
they are, are imperfect ; so that you ought not to 
transcribe them, till I make them eompleat. I 
feare you can scarcely make any thing of my 
foul copy ; but it is the best I hare. You see, 
my baoid dtils me, and therefore 1 write so short 
a letter. What I wrote yesterday was too sharp; 
but I doubt it is all true. Your boy^s coming 
upon so unseasonable a visit, as if you were 
frighted for yourself, discomposed me. 

Transcribe on very large paper, and leare a 
very large margin. 

Send your boy for the fod copies, and ho shall 
have them ; for it will not satisfy me to send 
(hem by my own servant. 

I cannot yet find the first sheet of the first 
Eneid. If it be lost; I will translate it over 
agsine: but perliaps it may be amongst the 
loose papers. The fourth and ninth Eclogues, 
which I have sent, are oorrectod in n^ wife's 
firintod Miscellany.* 



LETTER XXn. 



ZO MH. JACOB TOirsOV. 

Tuesdaj Morning, July the eth« lt97. 

MR. TOITSOIf, 

I DcsiBE you wou*d let Mr. Patef know, I 
can print no more names of his subscribers than 
I have money for, before I print their names. 

« The Eclogues of Virgil had been pubUithed in the 
first Mlicellany. Dryden probably corrected them 
wit)) a pen in Lady Elizabeth's copy of the printed 
book, and sent it to the boolcseller as what is techoj. 
cally termed copy. 

t This person, in the last age, was frequently 
called ** the learned tradesman." " Sir Andrew Poun* 
tt.ine (says Swift in his Journal, October e, 1710.) 
came this mornin;;, and caueht me writing in bed. 
I went into the city with him. and we dined at the 
Chop-house, with Will Pate, the learned wooUeti-dra 
per : then we sauntered at china shops and book- 
sellers; went to the tavern, and drank two pints of 
while wine." Ac. Mr. William Pate was educated 
at Trinity Hall In Cambridge, where he took the de- 
gree of B C. L. He died In I74S, and was buried at 
Lee. in Kent. 

Mr. Malone, who mentions these particulars, 



He has my acknowledgment of ten guiiteas r*- 
ceiv'd from him ; and, as I toU you, I owe him 
for above throe yards of fine cioath : let him 
reckon for it ; and then there will remain the rest 
for me, out of the ten more names wch he has 
given in. If he has not money by him, let him 
blott out as many of his names as be thinks 
good ; and print onely those for which he pays or 
strikes off, in adjusting the accounts betwixt ms 
and him. This is so reasoaaole on both siJest 
that he cannot refiise it ; but I wou'd have things 
ended now, because I am to deal with a draper, 
who is of my own perswasion,* and to whom I 
have promised my customs. 

Yours, 

JoBV Dbtoeb. 

I have sent to my tailoor, and he sends me 
word, that I had three yards and half elle ol 
cioath fiwn Mr. Pate : I desire he wouU make 
his price, and deduct so much as it comes to^ 
and make even for the rest with ready money ; 
as also that he would send word what the name 
was, for whom Sam Atkins left him to make ao- 
count for. 



LETTER XXm. 



TO BIS SOBS AT BOMS. 

Sept. the ad, our Style, [IMT.] 

DBAB SONS, 

BEiifo now at Sir William Bowyer*sf in the 
country, I cannot write at large, because I find 
myself somewhat indisposed with a cold, and 
am thick of hearing, rather worse than I was in 
town. I am gtad to find by your letter of July 
26th, your style, that you are both in health, bi^ 
wonder you should think me so negligent as to 
forget to give you an account of the ship ia 
which your parcel is to come. I have written 
to you two or three letters concerning it, which I 
have sent by safe hands, as I told you ; and 
doubt not but you have them before this can 
arrive to you. Being out of town, I have for- 

transcribes Mr. Pate*s epitaph, the moral of whltk 
is;— 

Nervos atque artus esse sapientla, 
Hon temere credere. 

It would seem from Dryden's letter, that this 
learned tradesman understood the mercantile, as 
well as the literary use of the apothegm. 

* A Roman Catholic. 
At Denham Court, in Buckinghamshire. Sir 
William Bowyer married a kinswoman of Lady 
Elizalieth Oryd!;o, Frances, daughter of Charlea 
Lord Cranbourne. eldest son of William, the sscood 
Earl of SalUbury.— ■ 
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fott«n the ihip'j name, which your mother will 
enquire, and put it ioto her letter, which ia 
joined with mine. But the master's name I re- 
member ; he is called Mr. Ralph Thorp ; the 
ship is bound to Leghorn, consigned to Mr. Pe- 
ter and Mr. Tho. Ball, merchants. I am of 
your opmion, that, by Tonson's means, almost 
all our letters have miscarried for this last year."* 
But, however, he has missed of his design in 
the dedication, though he had prepared the book 
for it ;f for, in every figure of JSneas he has 
caused him to be drawn like King William, with 
a hooked nose.^ 

AAer my return to town, I intend to alter a 
play of Sir Robert Howard's, written long since, 
and lately put by him into my hands ; 'tis called 
the " Conquest of China by the Tartars."§ It 
will cost me six weeks stiuly, with the probable 
benefit <^ an hundred pounds. In die mean 
time, I am writing a song for St. Cecilia's Feast, 
who, you know, is the patroness of music. This 
is troublesome, and no way beneficial ; but I 
could not deny the stewards of the feast, who 
came in a body to me to desire that kindness, 
one of them being Mr. Bridgman, whose parents 
are your mother's fi-iends. I hope to send you 
thirty guineas between Michaelmass and Gbi^st- 
mass, of which I will give you an account when 
I come to town. I remember the counsel you 
five me in your letter ; but dissembling, though 
lawful in some cases, is not my talent ; yet, for 
your sake, I will struggle with the plain open- 
neas of my nature, ami keep in my jost resent- 
ments against that degenerate order. || In the 
mean time, I flatter not myself with any manner 
of hopes, but do my duty, and sudTer for Good's 
take ; being assured, beforehand, never to be 

* This seems to imply a suspicion, thonch an odd 
*«ne, that Jacob, being bent to convert DiTden to his 
own views of politics, intercepted his sons' letters 
ftrom Rome, as vroce«ding from an Interest hostUe 
to his views. (Beep. .) His earnest wish was. 
Chat the iEoeid shoold Ite Inscribed to King William. 

t Tlie translation of Virgil. 

t In MS. Rarl. p. 85, in the Museum, are the foDow- 
Ing verses, occasioned by this circumstance t 
^^ TO fee published in the next ediUon of Dryden's 
▼Irgll. 



Old Jaeo^ by deep judgment swayM, 
To please the wise beholders, 
Bas placed old Nassau's hooknosed head 
On poor Aneas' shoulders. 

* To make the parallel hold tack, 
Methinks there's little lacking; 

One look his father pick-apaok. 
And t'other sent his packing.' 

In a copy I have seen of this epigram, "poor" 



I is Improved into " young 

f This Dryden never offeeted, nor was BowarA's 
play ever printed. 
I Probably the clergy of England. 
TOL. II.— 29 U 



rewarded, though the times should alter. To- 
wards the latter end of this month, September, 
Charles will begin to recover his perfect health, 
according to his nativity, which, casting it ray- 
self, I am sure is true ; and all things hithieito 
have happened accordingly to the very time that 
I predicted them. I hope, at the same time, td 
recover more health, according to my age. Re- 
member me to poor Harry, whose prayen I 
earnestly desire. My Virgil succeeds in tho 
world beyond its desert, or my expectation. 
You know, the profits might have been more ; 
but neither my conscience nor my honour would 
suflTer me to take them ;* but I never can repent 
of my constancy, since I am thoroughly per- 
suaded of the juscioe of the cause for which I 
sufler. It has pleased God to raise up many 
friends to me amongst my enemies, though they, 
who ought to have been my friends, are negli- 
gent of me. I am called to dinner, and cannot 
go oo with this letter, which I desire you to ex- 
ctise; and am 

Your most affectionate father, 

John Dstdeh. 
Svptr$eribed, 

Al illustriasimo Sigre. 
Cark> Dryden, 

Camariere d'Hooore A. S. S. 
Franca per Mantoua. In Roma. 

(To this Letter. Lady Elizabeth Dryden subjoined, 
on the same paper, the foUowing Postscript.] 

Mr dear sons, I sent your letter emediately 
to your father, after I had read it, as you will 
find by his. I have not room to say much, hav- 
ing writ former letters to you, datted the «7 of 
Aiigust, your father being then out of town ; ho 
writes me word — he is much at woon as to hia 
health, and his dofnese is not wooce, but much 
as he was when he was heare. He expresaea 
a great desire to see my deare Charlies ; and 
tnuly I see noe rsano why you should not both 
come together, to be a comfort to woon another, 
and tons both, if the King of France includ Ing- 
land in the peace if for you doe but gust make 
ahift to live wheare you are, and soe I hope yea 
may doe heare ; for I will leaf noe ston uniura'd 
to help ray belov'd sonns. If I cane, I will send 
this letter by the same way it came 4 that is, 

* This probably alludes to the proposiUon which 
appears to have been made to him. concerning tlia 
dedicaUon of his Virgil to King William ; for which 
a valuable pecuniary reward might have been ex- 
pected.-ilf«ii>n«. 

t The peace of Ryswick, which was proclaimed 
^ London in the following month, October it. iitr. 

X She Illume. F snpposer-h7 the same way hm 
•on*s letter came to her. 
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U wu brauglit ne from woon Mr. Qtlowwiy, 
who oorrflfpoods widi Rosio ; I payd woon ud 
■ixpeoco for it, and do offer to pay him what be 
demandeti io that be woutd lake ceare tbe 
[packet] migbt oomo sale to your bandee. I 
long tell I beare my deareCharllei if better. I 
bave only room to tell yoa tbe namee of tbe mer^ 
cbantea your pareell went in ; yoa are to dem- 
mand tbem of Mr. Robert Ball and Thommas 
Ban in Lindovino in LiTomo. Tou are not to 
pfy any cbargea (or tbe box, for tbe port of Loo- 
don. U tbe bave demanded any of you, tend 
word to me wbat it is; for otherwayes wee ibaU 
pi^ twice for tbem; and this Mr. Walkeioo 
teUea me with h» aervice to yoa botb. Far- 
well, my deare children : God Ahnif bty keep 
yoa in bis protecjtion, for that is tbe wishea and 
prayera of yoor meet afiec : mother, <bat lendi 
her Uesnnge to yoq all ; not forgetting my eonn 
Barry, whoae pno^era I desire for a comfortable 
meetmge. I hope I may bare some better 
tbinges agaiaat you come, than wbat is sent you 
in ihiat box; there bebig nothbg considarsbell 
but my deare Jackes play, who I desire io his 
next to me to give me a true account how ioy 
deare sonn Charlies is head dus ; for I cane be 
at aoe rest tell I heare be is better or rather 
tboureiy well, which I dallj pfkf for.,* 



geri 
day. 



space, becaose dilps go not Cir Raly emf^ 

lam 
Tour bnmble servant, 

JoHv DBTina; 
I bear Tom Brown is coiMbig out upon ma.^ 



LETTEH XSTV. 



TO MK. JICOB TOasOV. 

Ki^. TOVSOH, Wednesday, ff, Dec iWT.j 
I BATC broken off my studies from the ■ Coo- 
quest of China,**! ^ review Yirgil, and bestowed 
nine entire days upon him. Tou may have the 
printed copy you sent me to-morrow morning, if 
you win come for it yourself; for tbe printer is 
a beast, and understands nothbg I can say l» 
him of correcting the press. Dr. Chetwoodt 
claims my promise of the Ode on St. CeciliaV 
Day, which I desire you to send to him (accoid> 
iqgtothe Parliament phrase) forthwith. My 
wife says you have broken your promise about 
}hn picture, and desires it speedily ; tbe rest I 
win teU you when you come. 
Tours, 

JoHir Drtdcx. 



LETTER XXIV. 



TO MR. ^ACAB TOHSOIT. 

KB. TOirsoif, tr.I>ec.i<97.] 

I THAiTK jou heartily for the sherry ; it was, 
as you sayd, the best of the kind I ever dranke. 
I have found the catalogue you desire, of the 
subscriber's names you left with me ; and bare 
sent them to you inclosed. Remember, in the 
copy of verses for St. CedlHi, to alter the name 
of JLoic, which is twice there, for T^taii ; those 
two ladyes were contemporaryes, which caosd 
that small mistake. I wish you couMtellme 
how to send my sonns our Virgil, which you gave 
me ; and should be glad if you couM put me m 
« way of remitting thirty guraeas to Rome, which 
I wood pay beer, for my sonns to have the valine 
there, according as the exchange goes. Any 
time this fortnight will be soon enough to send 
the money : tbe book, I know, will require a lon- 

*To account for the differeoce between tbe ex- 
qalBtte orthography of Lady Elizabeth's present 
.^platie, and thai to Dr. Busby, Mr. Malone sugfests, 
that Dryden probably revised the latter befereK was 



LETTER XXVL 



TO MB. JACOB TOBSOB 



MR. TONsoK, Cf. Dec istr.] 

Tou were no sooner gone, but I felt in my 
pocket, and found my Lady Cbadleigh*s{ 
verses ; which this aflemoon I gave Mr. Walsb 
to read in the coffee->house. His opinion is lh» 
same with mine, that they are better than mmf 

* Tom Brown had. In tbe year of tbe Revolution, 
publisbed ** Tbe Reasons of Mr. Bayes cbaAclnc his 
Religion :" and in 1690, a second Part, r^ovsd tbtt 
" Late Converts Exposed." What this small wtt 
now had tn hand is difflcult to guess ; none nf bis 
direct attacks a«aiDst Diyden appear in his works ; 
but bis InslgnlflcaiU enmity survived Dryden, for 
he wrote a burlesque account of the poet's furteral 
in verse, and libelled his memory in prose, in bis 
" Letters from the Dead to the Living." 

t This labour he never resumed. 

t The Rev. Dr. Knightly Chelwood, an Intimate 
friend of our author. 

§ Mary Leigh, the wife of Sir George Chudleigb of 
Ashton.in the same county, bart. She died in tho 
year i7io Her life is among those of Ballard's 
" Learned Ladies." The verses mentioned In ths 
text are not preflzed to the " VUrgH,** but printed In 
LadyCbadlsicb*sr 
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>li4deli are printed before the book : to thiiiki alto 
Mr. Wyclieriy. I hare them by me ; btit do 
not aeod them till I heare from lay Lord Clif- 
Ibid, whether my kdy will put her name to them 
crnot: therefore 1 desire they may be printed 
kMof all the eopyei, and of ail the book. I 
kaTe also written this day to Mr. Chetwood, 
sod let him know, that the book is immediately 
'goein; to the press again. My opinion Is, that 
^e printer shou*d begin with (he first Pastoral, 
tnd print en to the enid of the Georgiqoes; or 
fiurthtfr, if occasion be, till Dr. Chetwood corrects 
his-preface,* which he writes me word is printed 
fiery (Use. You cannot take too great care of 
the printing this edition exactly after my amend- 
ttenls ; for a fault of that nature will disoblige 
ne eternally. 

I am gkd to heare from all hands, that my 
Odef is esteemed the best of all my poetry, by 
allthe town : 1 thought so myself when I writ 
it ; but, being old, I mistrusted my own judg- 
nent. I hope it has done you service, and wiH 
do more. You told me not, but the town says 
you are printing Chid <U.AruAmamU, I know 
my transUtiont is rery uocorrect ; but at the 
lame time I know, nobody else can do it better, 
with all their paines. If there be any loose pap 
pers led in the Virgil I gave you thin morning, 
look (or them, and send them back by my man ; 
I miss not any yet ; but *lis possible some may 
be left, because I gave you the book in a hurry. 
I vow to God, if Everingham takes not care of 
this impression, he shall never print any thing 
of mine heerafter : for I will write on, since I 
find I can. 

I desire you to make sure of the three pounds 
of snuff, the same of which I had one pound from 
you. When you send it any morning, I will 
pay for it aU together. But this is not ibe busi- 
ness of this letter.-~When you were he«r, I in* 
tetKled to have sent an answer to poor Charles 
his leUer ; but I had not then the letter which 
my chirurgeon promised me, of his advice, to 
prevent a rupture, which be fears. § Now I 
have (he surgeon's answer, which I have in- 
dosed in my letter to my sonn. This is a 
business of the greatest consequence in the 
World ; ibr you know how I love Charles : and 
t&ereibre I write you with all the earnestness of 



* The prefoce to the " Pastorals." 

tThe '• Ode for dt. Cecilia's I^.*' 11 Is pleasing 
tbbe assured, that the hest of Enfllsh lyrics was 
received with due honour on lu first appeamnce. 

t Our aoUtoronlj translated the First Book. 

f Bia son Cbariss had probably heen much hurt by 
adaa^enHisliallaiRomei probably that mentioned 
hf Mn. ThomaSflD her sxuisfated acoonnt of. his 
accident at the Vatican. In a former letter. Us 
nether Inquires partlealarly about his htmi. 



a father, that you will procure Mr. Franda* to 
indoee it in his packet this week : for a vreek 
lost may be my aonn^ raine ; whom I intend to 
send for next summer, without his brother, as 1 
have written him word : and if it please (Sod thai 
I must dye of over-eludy, I cannot spend my life 
better than in saving his. I vallue not any price 
Ibr a double leUer ; let me know it, and it shall 
be payd ; for I dare not trust it by the post ; 
being isatisfyM by experience, that Ferrand will 
do bj this, as he did by two letters which I sent 
my sonns, about my dedicating to (he king ;t of 
which they received neither. If yon cannot go 
yourself, then send a note to Signior Prancia, 
as earnestly as you can write it, to beg that it 
may go this day, I maane Friday. I need not 
tell you, how much herein you will oblige 
Yourfi'iead and servant, 

J. D. 



LETTER XXVIL 
TO Mas. sTcwAnn.t 

MADAM, Saturday, Octob. ist ~ft.. 

You have done me the honour to invite so 
often, lliat it would look like want of respect to 
refuse it any longer. How can you be so good 

• Probably the Qenoese resident at that time. 

t Seepage 4S9. 

1 Of Mrs. Steward Mr. Malone elves the foUowtop 
account :— " This lady, who was not le«s disUn^ 
golshed for her talents and accomplishments than 
her beauty and virtues, having been both a painter 
and a poetess, was the eldest surviving daughter of 
John Creed or Oundle, Esq. (secretary to Charles II. 
for the affairs of Tani^er.) by Ellzaheth PIckeringr 
his wife, who was the only daughter of 6lr Gllbeil 
Pickering, Baronet, our author's cousln-german. 
Her eldest son. Richard Creed, as we have seen, fell- 
in the battle of Blenheim, and was honoured with a. 
monument In Westminster Abbey. Her eUes*. 
daughter. Elisabeth, was liom in thv year in% and, 
in K9S, married Elmes Steward of Cotterstock« Ini 
the county of Northampton. Esq. ; where theyprbw 
elpally resided. Br this gentleman, who is said to 
have preferred field-sports to any productions of 
the Muses, she had three children : EUxabeth, who 
became the wife of Thomas OwlUlm, Esq. of OM 
court, lu the perish of Whlichorch, near Koss to 
Berelbrdshire i Anne, wlio died unmarried ; and 
Jemima, who married ElonesSpinckesof Aldwtnkle. 
Esq. MIS. Steward, wlio survived her hnshaad 
above thirty years. In the latter part of her Ufa 
became blind, in which melancholy sute she died in 
the house of her son m4awMr. OwlUim, at theagw 
of seventyone, Jan. 17, lTM*t i and a iiwiiiniaslit 
was erected to her memory in the church of Whli- 
church. The hall of Coiterstock -house was palnteA 
infreeco by her. In a very maslerty ttyle. and sh* 
drew several portralu of her friends m Northamp- 
tmishlia. Bar own portrait, painted by hecMlCls ha 
the poasaH^m pf her klMwoflnui, Mn. OiA 6t 
aoeenAttneStiMt.** 
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to an old docrapid man, who can aiitertani yoa 
with DO diMoun which is worthy of your good 
Bonse, and who can onely be a trouble to you in 
all the time he ttayi at Cotterstock. Yet I will 
obey your commands as far as possibly I can, 
and ^re you the iDconTenience you are pleas'd 
to desire ; at least for the few days which lean 
spare from other necessary business, which re- 
quires me at Tichmarsh. Therefore, if you 
please to send your coach on Tuesday next by 
eleven o'clock in the morning, I hope to wait on 
you before dinner. There is onely one more 
trouble, which I am almost ashamed to name. 
I am obliged to visit my cousin, Driden of Chet- 
tertoo, aome time next week, who is nine miles 
from hence, and only five from you. If it bo 
with your convenience to spare me your coach 
th ether for a day, the rest of my time till Mon- 
day is at your service ; and I am sorry for my 
own sake it cannot be any longer this year, be- 
cause I have some visits after my return hether, 
which I cannot avoyd. But if it please Qod to 
give me life and health, I may give you occa- 
sion another time to repent of your kindness, 
by makeing you weary of my company. My 
sonn kisses your band. Be pleas'd to give bis 
huml^e service to my cousin Steward, and 
mine, who am. 

Madam, 
Your most obedient obligM servant, 
John Dstdkn. 
^br my Honour'd Caunne, 
Mr», SUuHxrdf aU Cottentock^ 
Tfute. 



LETTER XXVIIL 



TO KLICCS STEWAHD, BSq. 

[Probably, Nov. M, 1<M.) 

MT BONOUH'o cousin, 

I SBOir'o have received your letter with too 
much satisfaction, if it had not been allay 'd with 
the bad news of my cousin your wife's mdispo- 
«itioa ; which yet I hope will not continue. I 
am sure, if care and love will contribute to her 
liealth, she will want neither from so tender a 
liusband as you are ; and indeed you are both 
worthy of each other. Tou have been pleased, 
«ach of you, to be kind to my sonn* and me, 
your poor relations, without any merit on our 
vide^ unless you will let our gratitude pass for 
vor desert. And now you are pleas'd to invite 

* His eldest son Charles, who returned from Italy 
to England about the middle of the yerj iflM. 



another trouble on your self, which oar bad 
company may possibly draw upon yoa n«it 
year, if I have life and health to come into 
Northamptonshire ; and that you wiU please not 
to make so much a stranger of me another 
time. — I intend my wife shall tast the plover 
you did me the iavour to send me. If either 
your lady or you shall at any time honour na 
with a letter, my house is in Gerard-atreet, tha 
fifth door on the left hand, comeing from New- 
port-street. I pray GKxl I may hear better news 
of both your healths, and of my good oooaii 
Creed's,* and my cousin Dorothy,! than I 
have had while I was in this country. I shall 
languish till you send me word ; and I aasor* 
you I write this without poetry, who am, firom 
the bottome of my heart. 
My honour'd cousin's most obliged 

Humble servant, 
JoHH Dbtdxk. 

My soon and I kiss my cousin Steward*! 

hand ; and give our service to your sister, and 

pretty Miss Betty. 

Fbr fRty Honour'd Couain^ 

Elmsa Steward^ Eaq. Au CotUntotk, 



LETTER XXIX. 



TO MRS. ITEWAKD. 



icADAM, Nov. tad, 16M. 

To take acknowledgments of favours for &voai« 
done you, is onely yours . I am always on the r»- 
ceiving hand ; and you, who have been pleas'd to 
be troubled so long with my bad company, in stead 
of forgiveing, which is ail I couki expect, wiU 
turn it to a kindness on my side. If your house 
be often so molested, you will have reason to be 
weary of it, before the ending of the year : and 
wish Cotterstock were planted in a desart, an 
hundred miles oflTfrom any poet. — After I had 
lost the happiness of your company, I could ex- 
pect no other than the loss of my health, which 
followed, according to the proverb, that mis- 
fortunes seldome come alone. I had no woman 
to visite| but the parson's wife ; and she, who 
was intended by nature as a help meet for a deal 
husband, was somewhat of the loudest for my 
conversation ; and for other things, I will any 
no more then that she is just your contrary, and 

* Mrs. Steward's (kther. B(r. John Creed. 

t Miss, or, in the laneuage of that dar, MMrmt 
Dorothy Creed, second daughter of John Creed, Bsq. 

1 At Tlchmarsb, after his return nrom COder- 
itock. 
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IB apitome of her own eoontry. My jonrnej to 
London wm yet more anpleasant than my abode 
mt Tichmarsh ; for the coach was crowded up 
with an old woman fatter than any of my hoct* 

ewe i on the rode. Her weight made the horsea 
tavel Tory heavily ; but, to give them a breath- 
ing time, the would often stop us, and plead some 
necessity of nature, and tell us, we were all 
flash and blood : but she did this so frequently, 
that at last we conspired against her ; and that 
she might not be inconvenienced by staying in 
the coach, turned her out in a very dirty place, 
where she was to wade up to the ankles, before 
she cou'd reach the next hedge. When I was 
ridd of her, I came sick home, and kept my 
house for three weeks together ; but, fay ad- 
vice of my doctour, takeing twice the bitter 
draught, with sens in it, and looseing at least 
twelve ounces of blood, by cupping on my neck, 
I am just well enough to go abroad in the aAer- 
noon ; but am much afflicted that I have you 
a companion of my sickness : though I 'scap*d 
with one cold fit of an ague, and yours, I Icaro, 
is an intermitting feavour. Since I heard no- 
thing of your father, whom I left ill, I hope he 
is recovered of his real sickness, and that yom 
sister is well of hers, which was onely in imagi- 
nation. My wife and sonn return you their 
most humble service, and I give mine to my 
coasin Steward. — Madam, 

Your most obliged and 

most obedient servant, 

JoHif Drvdeit. 

fllM SnperscTlptlon has not been pres e rv e d.] 



LETTER XXX. 



TO lots. STEWAHD. 



All my Utters being nothing but acknow- 
ledgments of your favours to me, His no wonder 
if Ibey are all alike : for they can but express the 
same thing, I being eternally the receiver, and 
yoQ the giver. I wish it were in my power to 
torn the skale on the other hand, that I might see 
how you, who have so excellent a wit, cou*d 
thnk on your side. Not to name my selfe or 
my wife, my sonn Charles is the groat corn- 
mender of your last receivM present ; who being 
of late somewhat indispos'd, uses to send for 
aome of the same sort, which we call heer mar- 
row-puddings, for his suppers ; but the tast of 
yoors has so spojrl'd his markets heer, that there 
if not the least comparison betwixt them. You 
are not of an age to be a Sybiil, and yet I think 



yoQ are a prophetesi ; for the direction on yoor 
basket was for him ; and he b likely to enjoy 
the greatest part of them : for I always think 
the young are more wwthy than the old ; ea- 
peeiaUy since you are one <^ the former sorti 
and that he mends upon your medicine.— I am 
very glad to hear my cousin, your fother, if 
comemg or come to town ; perhaps this ayr 
may be as beneficiall to him as it has been to 
me : but you tell me nothing of your own health, 
and I fi»ar Cotterstock is too agueish for this 
season.—- My wife and sonn give you their most 
humble thanks and service ; as I do mine to my 
cousin Steward ; and am. Madam, 

Your most obliged obedient servant, 

John Dktdcv. 
fvr Jvn. SttwcBrdj 
AU Cotterntockynear (htndUj 
in the county of Northampionf Tk»$e, 
TohoUfi with the Pottmater of Oundle, 



LETTER XXXI. 

TO MKS. STSWAAD. 

icADAlf, Candlemas-Day, istt C-f.} 

Old men are not so insensible of beauty as, 
it may be, you young ladies think. For my 
own part, I must needs acknowledge, that your 
&ir eyes had made me your slave before 1 re- 
ceived your fine presents. Your letter puts mo 
out of doubt that they have lost nothing of their 
lustre, because it was written with your own 
hand ; and not heareing of a feavour or an ague, 
I will please my self with the thoughts that diey 
have wholly left you. I wou*d also flatter my 
self with the hopes of waiting on you at Cotterw 
stock some time next summer ; but my want of 
health may perhaps hinder me. But if I am 
well enough to travell as farr northward as 
Northamptonshjrre, you are sure of a guest, 
who has been too well un'd not to trouble you 
again. 

My sonn, of whom you have done me the fit- 
voor to enquire, mends of his indisposition verj 
slowly ; the ayr of England iK>t agreeing with 
him hetherto so well as that of Italy. The Bath 
is proposed by the doctours, both to him and 
me : but we have not yet resolved absolutely on 
that journey ; for that city is so closs and so ill 
situated, that perhaps the ayr may do us more 
harm than tho waters can do us good : for which 
rpasoo we intend to try thorn beer first ; and, if 
we find not the good effect which is promised of 
them, we will save our selves the pains of goeing 
thether. In the mean time, betwixt my inters 
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▼mik of phy^tti ami ot^r raioedM^. whicb I 
%m upeing tx mj gimT^ly I am tUil drudg9iii| 
on : alwraja a poe^ and noTor a good one. I 
p$9M my tium tonietiaMa with Ovl^ aad lomo^ 
timea wilh our old EogUsh poet ChaiM^ ; trans- 
latoiof^sucb sioriet w boit please my fancy ; 
and intend, besides them, to add somewhat of 
nj own ; so that it is not impossible, but ero 
the summer be pass'd, I may come down to you 
with a volume in my hand, like a dog out of the 
water, with a duck in his naouth. As for the. 
rarities you promise^ if beggars might bo 
«koosers« a part of a chine of honest bacon 
wou*d please my appetite more than all the 
narrow puddings ; for I like them better plain, 
having a very vulgar stomach. My wife, and 
your cousin, Charles, give you their most hum- 
ble service, and thanks for your remembrance 
of them. I present my own to my worthy 
cousin, your httsbandt and am with all respect, 
' Madam, 

Tour most obliged servant, 

John Drtdev. 
JPfar 
Mn. Steuoartf att CoUeratodc 

near Oundl^, inJVprlhmmptonMhire, 
Thete. 
T^bthfywUhth^PiutimaMUr of Oundle, 



LETTER XXXII. 

to mhs. stswar. 

Hkj}A^U, Thursday, Feb. 9th« —98 C-9-] 
For this time I must follow a bad example, 
and send you a shorter letler than your short 
one : you were hindered by dancers, and I am 
forced to dance attendance all this afternoon 
afler a troublesome business, so soon as I have 
written this and seal*d it. Oncly I can assure 
you, that your father and mother, and all your 
relations, are in health, or were yesterday, 
when I sent to enquire of their welfare. On 
Tuesday night we had a violent wind, which 
blew down three of my chimneys, and disman- 
tled all one side of my house, by throwing down 
the tiles. My neighbours, and indeed all the 
town, suffered more or less ; and some were 
kiird. The great trees in St. James's Park 
are many of them torn up from the roots ; as 
they were before Oliver Cromwell's death,*^ 

* Our author commemorated this circumstance in 
Ws •* Elegy on the Protector:"— 

The l«le, when her protectijifr genius went, 

Upon bis olisequics loud sighs conferr'd. 



a^d the late qneen'a : but your fi^her kad, w 
damage. I sent my man, for the present yea 
designed me; but he retumM empiy-baMied} 
for there was. no such man as Garto't a. carrier^ 
inning at the Bear and Ragged Staff iaSnillft- 
6eki,nor any one. there ever heard of sodli a 
person ; by which I ghess that eome body haji 
deceived you with a counterfeited name. Y«t. 
my obligations are the same ; and the ttwaat 
shall be always own'd by, 



Your most humble servant^ 
and kinsman, 

JOBV DSTSBII. 

F§r Mn. SUwart, 
JU CoUentadu ntme OtmOe, 4^ 



LETTER XXZin. 



TO Hits. STBWAmD. 

MADAM, March the 4th, iSfS [••.] 

I HAVE reason to be pleas'd with write* 
ing to you, because you are daily giveiipg me 
occasions to bo pleas'd. The present whkKi 
you made roe this week, I have receiv'd ; and 
it will be part of the treat I am to make to threo 
of my friends about Tuesday next: my cousio 
Driden, of Chesterton, having been also pleas'd 
to add to it a turkey hen with eggs, and a good 
young goose ; besides a very kind letter, and 
the news of his own good heslth, which I valtm 
more than all the rest ; he being so noble a 
benefactor to a poor and so undeserving a kins- 
man, and one of another persuasion in matters 
of religion. Your enquiry of his welfare, and 
sending also mine, have at once oblig'd both 
him and me. I hope my good cousin Stewart 
will often visite him, especially before hunting 
goes out,* to be a comfort to him in his sorrow 
for the loss of his deare brother,! who was a 
most extraordinary well-natured man, and much 
my friend. Exercise, I know, is my cousin 
Dryden's life, and the oflner he goes out will 
be the better for his health. We poor Catho- 
lics daily expect a most severe proclamation to 
come out against us ;t aiid at the same time aro 

• Driden, of Chesterton, who, as appears from 
our author's Epistle adUreaseU to lUm, was n keea 
sportBman. 

t Probably Bevil Driden. 

1 Tills severe proclaroaiion appeared in the Lon* 
don Gazette, No. 3476, Monday. March 6, lcW-9. It 
enjoined all Popish recusants to remove to tbetr 
resr»ectlve places of abode ; or if they had none, to 
the dwellings of their fathers or mothers ; and not to 
remove five inlies from thence : and it charged the 
lord mayor of London, and all other Justices of 
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W. 



iMritiiQpvd tkM tiia King if Tefymwilliiig top«r- 
■mqUi n, conf td«ruig in to be Iwt an haadfoll, 
mad thoM ditanned ; but the archbishop of Can- 
teriMvy b our heavy enemy, and heayj indeed 
he if in all respeett.* 

Tht* day waa played a rehired comedy of 
Mr. Congrere't, called, >< The Double Dealer," 
trhich was never very takeing. In the play- 
Irill waf printed — " Written by Mr. Congreve ; 
with a^Terail expresaions omitted**' What kind 
«re«preaaiona those were, you may easily ghess, 
if you have seen the Monday's Grazette, %vheroin 
if the king's order for the reformation of the 
•lage :* but the printing an author't name in a 
play-bill is a newmanner of proceeding, at least 
in England. When any papera of Tersea in 

aeace, to put the sUtute ist Wtlllam anA M stTi c t. 
vsr amovinif Papists ten mUes from London and 
Ifastminstsr, into execution, by tendering them the 
4aeJantlon therein mentioned ; and also another set 
«rWiniam and Marr', ftir disarming Papists. 

* Dr. Thomas Tennlson, who succeeded to the see 
•of Gsntertoury In 1894. on the death of TUlotson. Be 
Is thus sarcastlcaHy described by WiUiam Shlppen. 
in** Faction Dlsphtjed,^ a poem written a few years 
•afterwards : 

** A pause ensued, UU Patriarcho's grace 

^ Was pleased to rear his huge unwieldy mass ; 

^ A mass unanimated with a soul, 
•Or else he'd ne'er be made so vile a tool ; 
He'd ne'er his apostolic charge proftme. 
Andatheisu' and fanaiicks' cause maintain. 
At len^h. as from the hollow of an oak. 
The bulky primate yawn'd, and silence broke t 
I much approve," dec. 

Bo also Edmund Smith, in his elegant ode, Chat' 
Mttua PerclvaUo 9uo : 

'< ScHbetecurw, quid agit 8enatu», 
Quid caput stertit crave Lembethanma, 
QuideomM QuU/ord,quidhtiktntnoporum 
Dawktqtte Dyerquey—Maione. 

t The London Gazette. No. 3474, Monday, Feb.ST 
lff8- 9, contains the order alluded to : 

" His majesty has been pleased to command, that 
-the following order should be sent to both Play- 
houses : 

" Hlsm-Oesty bein? Informed.lhat, notwithstand- 
ing an order made the Dfth of June, 1697, by the Earl 
-of Sunderland, then lord chamberlain of his males- 
ty^ household, to prevent the profaneness and im- 
morality of the stage, several plays have lately been 
acted, containing expressions contrary to religion 
and good manners : And whereas the master of the 
TSvels lias represented, that, in contempt of the said 
cnler, the actors do oOcn neglect to leave out such 
profhne and indecent expressions as he has thought 
proper to be omitted : These are therefore to signify 
Ais maiesty's pleasure, that you do not hereafter 
l^sume to act any thing in any play, contrary to 
letlgion and ^od manners, as you shall answer It 
«t yonr utmost peril. Given under my hand this 
Itth ofPcbniary, l«98, in the eleventh year of his 
nalesty's reign. " Pew nertU. 

*'^An orderhas been likewise sent, by htsmaiesty's 
«eannand, to the master of the revels, not to license 
any plays containing expressions contrary to reli' 
fton and good manners ; and to give notice to the 
lord chamberlain of his majestjr^s household, or^ in 
hlf absence, to the vice -chamberlain. If the players 
presume to art any thing which he has stroelc 



manuflcript, whid^ are worth your rftding, 
come abroad, you a hall be aore ofthem ; becauf e 
being a poetaaa youra tlC you like those enter- 
tainmentf. I am still drudging at a book of 
Miscellanyea,* which I hope will be well 
enough ; if otherwiae, threefcore and aeron will 
be pardoo'd. Charles is not yet ao well reeoiN 
or'd as I wifh him ; but I may say, without 
ranity, that his virtue and sobriety have made 
him much belov'd in all companiea . Both be 
and hia mother give you their most humble aiC" 
knowledgments of your remembVing them. Be 
pleas *d to give mine to my coufin Stewart, who 
am both hia and your 

Moat obliged obedient aenraiit, 

John Dbtobv* 
Tou may aee I waa in baa t, by writeisg op; 
the wi^g fide of the paper. 

Jbr Jttrs. iSreieord, sfe. Ml stpre. 



LETTER XXXrV 

TO MRS. fXEWABD. 

MADAM, Tuesday, July the llth, [itfS.] 
As I cannot accuse my aelf to have received 
any leUera from, you without anawer, so, on the 
other side, I am oblig*d to believe it, because 
you say it. 'Tis true, I have had ao many fitta 
of a ickoeaa, and so much other unpleasant buai- 
neaa , that I may posaibly have received thoge 
favours, and deferrd my acknowledgment till I 
forgot to thank you for them. However it be^ 
I cannot but confeaa, that never was any unan* 
fwering man so civilly reproach'd by a Ikir lady. 
I presum*d to send you word by your sisten'* 
of the trouble I intended you this summer ; and 
added a petition, thst you would order soase 
fmaQ beer to be brew*d for me without hope, or 
with a very inconsiderable quantity ; because I 
loat my health last year by drinking biitor beer 
at Tichmarsh. It may perhaps be sour, but I 
like it not the worse, if it be small enough. 
What els I have to request, is ooely the &voar 
of your coach, to meet me at Oundle, and to 
convey me to you : of which I shall not fiul to 
give you timely notice. My humble servioe a^ 
tends my cousin Stewart and your relationa at 
Oundle. My wife and sonn desire the aaoo 
favour ; and I am particularly, Madam, 
Your most obedient servant, 

JoBir DRTDm; 
Fair Mr$. Stewart, He. 

* T^ beautiful (kbles. 

t Dorothy and Jemima Creed; the latter of 
whom died Fel». St, iTOS-f , and was burled at Tieb* 
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LETTER XXXV. 

TO SUfUKL PBFTB, Btq.^ 
ADROV Mio, July the Uth, 16M. 

I &BMSMBKK, last yev, when I had the hon- 
our of dineing with you, you were pleased to 
recommend to me the chvacter of Chaucer's 
" Good Parson." Any desire of yours is a 
command to me ; and accordingly I hare put it 
into my English, with such additions and alter- 
ations as I thought fit. Having translated as 
many Fables from Ovid, and as many Novills 
from Boccace and Tales from Chaucer, as will 
make an indifferent large volume in folio, I in- 
tend them for the press in Michaelmas term 
next. In the mean time, my parson desires 
the fiivonr of being known to you, and promises^ 
if you find any fault in his character, he will re- 
form it. Whenever you please, he will wait on 
you, and for the safer conveyance, I will carry 
him in my pocket ; who am 

My Padront most obedient servant, 
John D&7dbv. 
J^ Samuel Pepyt^Etq. 

AU his house in York-Street^ Then, 



LETTER XXXVL 

Atumr to the foregoing, by Mr, Ptfye, 

fia, Friday, July 14, IMQ. 

Tou truly have obliged mee ; and possibly, 
in saying so, I am more in earnest then you 
can readily think ; as verily hopeing, trom this 
your copy of one ** Good Parson," to fancy 
some amends made mee for the hourly offenco 
I beare with from the sight of so many lewd 
originalls. 

* The founder of the Pepyslan llbrazy, Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. He was secretary to the Admi- 
ralty In the reign of Charles II. and James II. " Ho 
first (says Granger, Bio^. HUt. Iv. 833.) reduced 
the aflkirs of the Admiralty to order and method ; 
and that method was ito Just, as to have been a 
standing model to his successors In that important 
office. His ' Memoirs ' relating to the Navy is a 
well-writieu piece ; and his copious collection of 
manuscripts, now remaining with the rest of his 
library at Magdalen College in Cambridge, Is an 
invaluable treasure of naval knowledge. He was 
for from being a mere man of business: his con- 
Tersatlon and address had been greatly refined by 
CnveL He thoroughly understood and practised 
music ; was a Judge of painting, sculpture, and ar- 
cbltecture ; and had more than a superficial know- 
ledge in history and philosophy. His fume among 
the virtuosi was such, that he was thought to be a 
very proper person to be placed at the bead of the 
Rojal Society, of which he was some linje (1S85, 
1S86,] president. His prints liave been already men- 
tioned. His collection of English Ballads, in five 
lirse folio volumes, begun by Mr. Selden, and car- 
ried down to 1700. is one of his singular curiosities. 
— i)b.MMay 1703.' 



I iball with great pleasure attend yoa oo thw 
oocasioo, when ere youl permit it ; imloM yoa 
would have the kindness to double it to mee, hf 
suffering my coach to wayte on you (and who 
you can gsyne mee ye same favour firon) hither, 
to a cold chicken and a sallade, any noooe after 
Sunday, as being just stepping into the ayre for 
2 days. 

I am, meet respeotfuUy, 
Tour hooord and obednt servant, 

8. P. 



LETTER XXXVn. 

TO MBS. 8TBWABD. 

ICAOAM, Saturday, Aug.5th, iSM. 

Tbis is only a word, to threaten you with a. 
troublesome guest, next week : I have taken 
places for my self and my soon in the Oundle 
coach, which setts out on Thw-sday next the 
tenth of this present August ; and hope to wait 
on a fair lady at Cotters tock on Friday th* 
eleventh. If you please to let jrour coach oom» 
to Oundle, I shall save my cousin Creed the 
trouble of hers. All heer are your most hun»- 
ble servants, and particularly an old cripple^ who 
calls him seff 

Your most obliged kinsman. 
And admirer, 

JOHH I>BTDEV» 
fbr Mre. Steuyart, AU 

CoUeretock, near Oundie, 

in Northamptimihire, These, 
Tobel^ with the Postmaster of Oundle^ 



LETTER XXXVm. 

TO ICRS. STEWARD. 
MADAM, 8ept.9dth, 1699. 

TouB goodness to me will make you soUici* 
tons of my welfare since I left Cotterstock. 
My journey has in general been as happy as it 
couM be, without the satisfaction and honour of 
your company. 'Tis true, the master of the 
stagecoach has not been over civill to roe ; for 
he turned us out of the road at the first step, and 
made us go to PUton ; there we took in a fair 
young lady of eighteen, and her brother, a young 
gentleman ; they are related to the Treshams, 
but not of that name : thence we drove to Hig- 
ham, where we had an old serving-woman, and 
a young fine mayd : we dined at Bletso, and lay 
at Silso, six miles beyond Bedford. There we 
put out the old woman, and took in Councellour 
Jeiiuinge his «l«u^lltnr i hei fiuliDr gvoitig AfMui^ 
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Sn the Kittering coochi or rideing by it, with 
other company. We all dined at Hatfield to- 
gether, and came to town safe at seaven in the 
evening. We had a young doctour, who rode 
by our coach, and seemed to have a smicker- 
ing* to our young lady of Pilton, and ever rode 
before to get dinner in a readiness. My sonn, 
Charles, knew bim formerly a Jacobite ; and 
now going over to Antigoo^ with Colonel Cod- 
rington,! haveing been (urmerly in the West 
Indies. — Which of our two young ladios was 
the handsomer, 1 know not. My son liked the 
Councellour's daughter best: I thought they 
were both equall. But not goeing to Ticb- 
marsh Qrove, and afterwards by Catworth, I 
missed my two couple of rabbets, which my 
cousin, your father, had given me to carry with 
me, and couM not nee my sister by the way ; I 
was likewise disappointed of Mr. Cole's Riba- 
davia wine: but I am almost resolved to 
sue the stage-coach, for putting me sii or sea- 
ven miles out of Uie way, which he cannot 
justify. 

Be pleased to accept my acknowledgment of 
all your fiivours, and my Cousin Stuart's ; and 
by employing my sonn and me in any thing you 
desire to have done, give us occasion to take 
our revenge on our kii^ relations both at Oundle 
and Cotterstock. Be pleas'd, your father, 
your mother, your two fair sisters, and your 
brother,! may find my sonn*s service and mine 
made acceptable to them by your delivery; 
and believe me to be with all manner of grati- 
tude, give me leave to add, all manner of ado- 
ration, Madam, 

Your roost obliged obedient servant, 
JoHH Dhtdxv. 
JFbr Mrt. Stewartf Au 
CoUerttock near Oundle, 

In NorUutrnptonMhiref Thet. 
Tobel^ with the Poatmatter of Oundle. 



LETTER XXXIX. 

TO TBB RXOHT BOH. CHARLCS MOHTAOUK.^ 
SIR, [OctOb. 1699.] 

Thksb verses had waited on you with the 
former, but that they wanted that correction 

• To tmUker, though omitted by Dr. Johnson, Is 
found, says Mr. Malone, In Kersey's Dictionary. 
1708 ; where it is interpreted— '"iv> look amorously, 
or wantonly." 

1 Christopher Codrington, Governor of the Carlb- 
bee Islands. 

t Colonel John Creed, a gallant soMler. He died 
atOandle, Nov 3i, irsi, aged 78, and was Imrled In 
the church of Tlchmtirsh. 

§ The snperscrlpUon of this letter Is wanting ; 



which I have given them,* that they may the 
better endure the sight of so great a judge and 
poet. I am now in feare that Ipurged them out 
of their spirit ; as our Master Bushby us*d to 
whip a boy so long, till he made him a confirm'ii 
bk>clihead. My cousin Driden saw them in 
the country; and the greatest exception he 
made to them was a satire against the Dutch 
valour in the last war. He desirVl me to omit 
it, (to use his own words^ " out of the respect 
he had to his Sovereign." I obeyed his com- 
mands, and left onely the praises, which I think, 
are due to the gallantry of my own countrymen. 
In the description which I have made of a par* 
liament-man,t I think that I have noc only 
drawn the features of my worthy kinsman, but 
have also given my own opinion of what an Eng- 
lishman in Parliament ought to be ; and deliver 
it as a memorial of my own principles to all 
posterity. I have consulted the judgment of 
my unbyass'd friends, who have some of then» 
the honour to be known to you : and they think 
there is nothing which can justly give oflTence 
in that part of the poem. I say not this to cast 
a blind on your judgment, (which I could not do, 
if I endeavoured it,) but to assure you, that no- 
thing relateing to the publique shall stand with- 
out your permission ; for it were to want com- 
mon sense to desire your patronage, and re- 
solve to disoblige you. And as I will not haz- 
ard my hopes U* your protection, by refusmg to- 
obey you in any thing which I can perform, 
with my conscience or my honour, so I ani- 

bttt that it was addressed to Mr. Montague, Is as- 
certained by the wonls— '« From Mr. Drrden," beinr 
Indorsed on it, in that genUeman's handwriting. 
Charles Montague, (afterwards Earl of Hali&xj wa« 
at this time First Lord of the Treasury, and Chan* 
celtorof the Exchequer; the latter of which offleea 
he had held irum the year 1894. -The date Is sup- 
pUed by the subsequent letter.- Matone. 

• The verses addressed to his kinsman, John Dri- 
den, of Chesterton, Esq.— The former poem which, 
had been submitted to Mr. Montague, was that ad- 
dressed to Mary, Duchess of Onnond. They were 
both inserted in the volume of Fables which wa» 
thenprinting. See the next letter.— ilolMM. 

r The lines alluded to occur in the Bpbtle to Dri- 
den of Chesterton. They are very cautiously word- 
ed ; yet obviously imply that opposiuon to govern- 
menl was one quality of a good patriot Dryden. 
sensible of the suspicion arising; from his politics 
and religion, seems, In this letter, to deprecate- 
Montague's displeasure, and to prepossess him in 
favour of the poem, as inoffienslve toward the gov- 
ernment I am afraid that indemnity was all he 
had to hope for from the protection of this (kroed 
Ma»cenas; at least, he returns no thanks for bene- 
flu hitherto received ; and of these he was no nig 
gaid where there was room for them. Pope's bitter 
verses on Halifax are well known : 

*' Dryden alone what wonder came not nigh. 
Dryden alone escaped his Judging eye ; 
Yet sUU the mat have kindness In reservsb— 
He helpM to oury, wlkom he helpM to starvt.* 
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very coiifidait you will never impoee anj other 
temu on me. Mj thoughts at present are 
fiz'd on Homer ; and bj my translation of the 
first Iliad, I find him a poet more according to 
mjr genius than Y irgil, and consequently hope 
I BSay do him more justice in his fiery way 
of writeing ; which, as it is liable to more faults, 
•0 it is capable of more beauties, than the ex- 
actness and sobriety of Virgil. Since *tis for 
wy country's honour, as well as for my own, that 



do not embrace it. Bat these are thingi tM 
serious for a trifling letter. 

If you desire to hfoar any thing more of nqr 
afiairs, the Earl of DorseU, and. your cousm 
Montague, liave both seen the two poems, to 
the Diwhess of Ormood, and my worthy cousin 
Driden ; and are of opinion, that I ne?er writt 
better. My oilier friends are divided ip their 
judgments, which to prefenr ; but the greater pact 
are (at those to my dearkinsmsn ; which I have 



I am willing to undertake this task, I despair corrected with so much care, that they witt now 



JMC of being encourag'd in it by your (aToor, 
^ilio anil 

Sur, 
Tour most obedient servant, 

JoHV Dbtdut. 



LETTER XL. 



Mot. 7th, [ISM.] 
Etsv your expostulations are pleasing to me ; 
for thou^ they shew you angry, yet they are 
not without many expressions of your kindness ; 
•and therefore I am proud to be so chidden. Tet 
I camiot so fsrr abandon ray own defence, as to 
confess any idleness or forgetfulness on my part. 
What has hind'red me from writeing to you, 
was neither ill health, nor, a worse thing, ingrat- 
itude ; but a flood of little businesses, which yet 
are necessary to my subsistance, and of which I 
hbp*d to have given you a good account before this 
time : but the court rather speaks kindly of me, 
than does any thing for roe, though they promise 
largely ; and perhaps they think I will advance 
as they go backward, in which they will be much 
deceived ; feu* I can never go an inch beyond 
my conscience and my honour.''' If they will 
consider roe as a roan who has done my best to 
improve the language, and especially the poetry, 
and will be content with my acquiescence under 
the present government, and forbearing satire 
on it, that I can promise, because I can per- 
form it ; but I can neither take the oaths, nor 
forsake my religion ; because I know not what 
^urch to go to, if I leave the Catholique; they 
are all so divided amongst them selves in matters 
of faith necessary to salvation, and yet all as- 
suroemg the name of Protestants. May God 
be pleas'd to open your eyes, as he has open'd 
mine ! Truth is but one ; and they who have 
once heard of it, can plead no excuse, if they 

• Drydcn probably alludes to some expectations 
through the interest of Halifax. They were never 
roftllsed ; whether from inattention, or on account 
of bis politics and religion, cannot now be known. 



be worthy of his sight, and do neither of us any 
dishonour after our death. 

There is this day to be acted a naw tiage^yc 
made by Mr. Hopkins,* and, as I beUeve^ in 
iliime. He has formerly written a play io vorae^ 
caU^d « Boadioea," which you fair ladyes Uk'd ; 
and is a poet who writes good verses without 
knowing how or why ; I mean, he writes natu- 
raMy well, without art, or learning, or good 
sence. Congreve is ill of the gout at Baraec 
Wells. I have had the honour of a visite from 
the Eari of Dorsett, and din'd with him.~Mal- 
ters in Scotland are in a high ferment,! and 
next door to a breach betwixt the two natiooa ; 
but they say from court, that France and wa 
are hand and glove. 'Tis thought, the king 
will endeavour to keep up a standing anny, ana 
make the stirr in Scotland bis pretence for it ; 
my cousin Driden^ and the country party, I 
suppose, will be against it ; for when a spirit is 
raised, 'tis hard conjuring hiro down again.— 
You see I am dull by my writeing news ; but 
it may be my cousin Creed§ may be glad to 

• Charles Hopkins, ron of Hopkins. Bishop of 
Deny, In Ireland. He was educated at Cambridge, 
aiid became Bachelor of Arts in 1688; he afterwards 
bore arms for King William in the Irish wars. In 
1694, he published a collection of epistolary poems 
and translations; and in 16S5. "The History of 
Love," which last galnod him some reputation. 
Dorset honoured Hopkins with his notice ; and 
Dr>'den himself Is said to have distinguished him 
from the undergrowtli of authors. He was careless 
both of bis health and reputation, and fell a martyr 
to excess in i70o, aged only thirty-six years. Hop- 
kins wrote three plays. 1. " Pyrrhus. King of Epl- 
rus," 1685 ; a. ' Boadicca, Queen of Britain," ieS7; 
8. •• Friendship improved." This last Is mentioned 
In the text as to be acted on 7th November. 

r The fate of the Scottish colony at Darien, accel* 
erated by the inhuman proclamations of WiUiam, 
who prohibited his American subjects to aQ'ord 
them assistance, was now nearly decided, and the 
nation was almost frantic between rage wid disap- 
pointment. " The roost Inflammatory pubUcations 
had been dispersed among the nation, the most 
violent addresses were presented from the towns 
and counties, and whosoever ventured to dispute or 
doubt the utility of Darien. was reputed a pubUc 
enemy, devoted to a hostile and corrupt court."— 
Laing'9 Hittory, Book x. 

I Mr. John Driden of Chesterton, member for the 
county of Huntingdon. 

f Mrs. Steward's father, Mr. John Creed, of Oun- 
die. 
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Imat what I belMv« &■ true, tlioiigh not rery 
pleasing. I hope be recovers health in the 
oountry, by his staying so long in it. My ser- 
vice to my cousin Smart, and all at Oundle. I 
am, faire Cousins, 

Your most obedient lenrant, 

JoHZf Drydkn. 
Fvr Mn, StuaH, AU 
CoUentoekf near OundU, 
In N<frthanqftom$h^ef 
Th0M. 
lhb^UfiaithePo$tkinii§ 
inOmdU, 



LETTER XLI. 

TO mis. KLISABKTB THOMAS, JUJT.* 
MADAIC, Nov. 19, ItM^ 

Thb letter you were pleas'd to direct for me, 
to be left at the cofiee-houso last summer, was 
a great honour; and your verses f were, I 
tbmight, too good to be a woman's ; some of my 
friends, to whom I read them, were of the sasne 
opinion. *Tis not over^gailant, I must cooless, 
to say this of the fair sex ; but most certain it is. 
Chat they generally write with more softness than 
strength. On the contrary, you want neither vig- 
our in your thoughts, nor force in your expre*- 
•ions, nor harmony in your numbers *, and me- 
thinks [ find much of 6rinda| in your manner; 
to whom I had the honour to be related, and also 
to be known. But I continued not a day in the 
ignorance of the person to whom I was obliged ; 
for, if you remember, you brought the verses to 
a booksellers shop, and enquired there, bow 
they might be sent to me. There happen'd to 

• Mrs. Thomas, " Curll's Corinna," well known 
as a hack aulhoress some years after this period, 
was now commencing her career. She was daugh- 
ter of Emanuel Thomas, of the Inner Temple, bar> 
rister. Her person, as well as her writings, seems to 
have been dedicated to the service of the public. 
The stor;* of her having obtained a parrel of Pope's 
letters, written in youth, from Henry Cromwell, to 
whom tbey were addressed, and selling them to 
Curll the bookseller, is well known. In that cele- 
toated coUecUon, 9d vol. 8vo. 1735, the following 
letters from Drydeu also appear. It would seem 
Corinna had contrived to hook an acquaintance 
upon the good-natured poet, by the old pretext of 
sending him iwo poems for his opinion. She after- 
wards kept up some communication with his family, 
which she made the ground of two marvellous stO' 
Ties, one concerning the astrological predictions of 
the poet, the other respecting the mode of his to- 
neraL 

t "A Pastoral Elegy to the Memory of the Hon. 
Cecilia Bew," published afterwards in the Poems of 
Mrs. Thomas, 8vo. I7t7. 

X Mrs. Catharine PhUlps. a poetesa of thelast Sfs. 



be in the same shop a geBiUnan, who hear»- 
ing you speak ck'me, and seeing a paper in your 
hand, imagin'd it was a libel against me, and 
had you watch'd by his servant, till he knew 
both your namo« and where you liv'd, of which 
he seat me word immediately. Though I have 
lost his letter, yet I remember you Uve soma 
where about St. Giles's,* and are an only 
daughter. Tou must have pass'd your time in 
reading much batter bookf than mine ; or others 
wise you cou*d not have arriv'd to so modi 
knowledge as I find you have. But whether 
Sylph or Nymph, I know not : those fine creap 
tures, as your author, Gount Qabalia, assurei 
ns,t have a mind to be christenM, and since 
you do me the &vour to desire a name firom me, 
take that ofCoiinna, if you please; I mean not 
the lady with whom Ovid was in Love, but tha 
famous Tbeban poetess, who overcame Pindar 
five times, as historians tell us. I would have 
caU'd you Sapho, but that 1 hear you are hand- 
somer. Since you find I am not altogether a 
stranger to yon, be pleas'd to make me happier 
by a better knowledge of you ; and in stead of 
so many unjust praises whidi you give me, 
think me only worthy of being, 
Madam, 
Tour most humble servant, 
and admirer, 

John Dbydev. 

• She lived with her mother, Mrs. Elisabeth 
Thomas, (as we learn from Curll,) In Dyot street. 
8t. Giles ; but In the first edition of the letter, (br the 
greater honour, she represents tt as addressed to 
horself at Great Russel-street, Bloomabury. 

r in this Uvely romance, written to ridicule the 
doctrines of the Rosicmctan philosophy, we are in* 
formed, that the Nymphs of water, air, esjrth, snA 
fire, are anxious to connect themselves with tha 
sages of the human race. I remember nothing 
about their wish to be baptised ; but that deslie 
was extremely strong among the fnys, or female 

frenii, of the North, who were anxious to demand 
t for the children they had by human fathers, as 
the means of aorurtng to them that Immortailty 
which they themselves wanted. Einar Godmund, 
an ancient priest, infbrmed the learned Torfaus, 
that they often solicited this favour, (usually In 
vain,) and were exceedingly incensed at the refusal. 
He gave an insunce ofstward Fostre, who had 
promised to one of these fays, that if she bore him a 
child, he would cause it to be christened. In doe 
time she appeared, and laid the chikl on the wall of 
the churchyard, with a chalice of goU and a rlBb 
cope, as an offering at the ceremony. But Siwanl, 
ashamed of this extraordinary intrigoe, refused to 
acknowledge the child, whlcl^ therefore, remalaaA 
unbapUxed. The incensed mother reapvieared and 
carried off the in&nt and the ohalloe, leaving behind 
the cope, fragments of which ars stUl preserved. 
But she failed not to Infilct upon 81 ward and bis da. 
scendants, to the ninth generation, a peculiar dls. 
Older, with which they were longaAlcted. Other 
stories to the same purpoee are told by Torteos hi 
his preface to the " History of Hrolf Kraka," ismo. 
171S. I suppose, however, that Dcyden onijr leool- 
lected thepracUoe of magicians, wbo.oa lavokbit 
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LETTER XLII. 

TO mfl. XLIXABBTB TBOMAB, tVV,* 
MADAM, tNov. 1699.3 

The great desire which I observe in you to 
write well, and those good paru which Giod Al- 
mighty and nature have bestow*d on you, make 
me not to doubt, that, by application to study, 
and the reading or the best authors, you may 
be absolute mistress of poetry. 'Tis an unprofit- 
able art to those who profess it ; but you, who 
write only for your diversion, may pass your 
hours with pleasure in it, and without preju- 
dice ; always avoiding (as I know you will,'| 
the licence which Mrs. Behnf allowed her sell, 
of writeing loosely, and giveing, if I may have 
leave to say so, some scandall to the modesty 
of her sex. I confess, I am the last man who 
ought, injustice, to arraign her, who have been 
my self too much a libertine in most of my 
poems ; which I shou*d be well contented I had 
time either to purge, or to see them fairly burnM. 
But this I need not say to you, who are too well 
bom, and too well principled, to fall into that 
mire. 

In the mean time, I would advise you not to 
trust too much to Virgil's Pastorals ; for as excel- 
lent as they are, yet Theocritus is far before him, 
both in softness of thought, and simplicity of 
expression. Mr. Creech has translated that 
Greek poet, which I have not read in English. 
If you have any considerable faults, they consist 
chiefly in the choice of words, and the placeing 
them so as to make the verse run smoothly ; but 
I am at present so taken up with my own stud- 
ies, that I have not leburo to descend to par^ 
ticulars; being, in the mean time, the fair 
Corinna's 

Most humble and most 

faithful Servant, 

JoHR Drtdeit. 

astral spirits, and binding them to their service, 
usually imposed onthem some dlstinguisliing name. 
It Is possible Paracelsus says somelhiag to the pur- 
pose in his Magna Philosophla. 

• In printing this letter, Mr. Malone says, he 
" followed a iranRcript which he matle some years 
ago from the original. It is preserve<l in a small 
volume in the Bodleian Library . consisting chiefly 
of Pope's original Letters to Henry Cromwell, 
which Mrs. Thomas sold to Curll. the bookseller, 
who published them unfaithfully. It afterwards 
fell into the hands of Ur. Richard Rawllnson, by 
whom it was bequeathed to that Library." 

t Afra Behn, whose plays, poems, and novels are 
very indecent ; yet an aged lady, a relation of the 
editor, assured him, that, in the polite society of her 
youth, in which she held a distinguished place, these 
books were accounted proper reading ; and added, 
with some humour, it was not till after a long inter- 
val, when she looked into th^m.at the age of sev- 
enty, Uiat she was sliocked at their indecorum. 



P. S. I keep jomtwo eoptea* till yoa 
mm, and are pleaa'd to Mod for thiem. 



LETTER XLIU. 



TO IMS. BTXWABD. 



Saturday* Nov. mh, (itstj 
AiTBR a long expectation. Madam, at length 
your happy leuer came to your senram« who 
almost despaired of it. The onely comtort I 
had, was, my hopes of seeing you, and that you 
defer'd writeing, because you wou'd siu|>rise me 
with your presence, and beare your relations 
company to town. Your neighbour, Mr. Price, 
has given me an apprehensi<»i, that my cousin, 
your &ther, is in danger of being made sheriff 
the following yeare ; but I hope 'tis a jealousy 
without ground, and that the warm season only 
keeps him in the country. — If you come up next 
week, you will be entertain'd with a new trage- 
dy, which the author of it, one Mr. Dennis, cries 
up at an excessive rate ; and Colonel Codring- 
ton, who has seen it, prepares the world to give 
it loud applauses. 'Tis called *' Iphigenia,** 
and imitated from Euripides, an oU Greek 
poet.t This is to be acted at Betterton's 
house ; and another play of the same name is 
very shortly to come on the stage at Drury- 
Lane. — I was lately to visite the Duchess oi 
Norfolk ;t ao<^ "^^ speaks of you with much 
affection and respect. Your cousin Monta- 
gue,§ after the present session of parliament, 
will be created Earl of BristoU,|| and I hope is 
much my friend ; but I doubt I am in no condi- 
tion of having a kindness done, having the Chan- 
cellourf my enemy ; and not being capable of 
rcnounceing the cause for which I have so long 
suffer*d. — My cousin Driden of Chesterton is 

• The Pastoral Elegy on Mrs. Bew, and the Triple 
League. 

t Colonel Codrington wrote an epilogue to Den- 
nis's " Iphigenia." Dryden here talks rather 
slightingly of his acquaintance; but "Iphigenia" 
is a most miserable piece. 

X Mary, the daughter of Henry Mordaunt, the 
second Earl of Peterborough, and wife of Tliomas, 
the seventh Duke of Norfolk, afterwanls divorced 
for criminal conversation with Sir John Germalne. 
Seethe proceedings in the State Trials. 

f The Right Hon. Charles Montague. 
He was about a year aflercreated Lord Halifsx. 

H Lord Somers.— Mr. Malone is of opinion, that 
this passage adds some support to what has been 
suggested in our author's Life, that a part of Dry- 
den's ".Satire to his Muse" was written in his 
younger days by this great man. Yet I cannot 
think, that great man would be concerned in so li- 
bellous a piece : and in the same breath Dryden 
tells us, that he hoped Montague, who had really 
written against him, was much his friend. 
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in town, and lodgw with my brother in West- 
inster.* My lonn has leen him, and was 
▼ery kindly received by him. Let this letter 
stand ibr nothing, because it has nothing but 
news in it, and has so little of the main business, 
which is to assure my fair cousine how much I 
am her admirer, and her 

Most devoted Servant, 

Joiur Drydes. 
I write no recommendation of service to our 
friends at Oundle, because I suppose they are 
leaveing that place ; but I wish my Cousin 
Stuart a boy, as like Miss Jora:t as he and 
you can make him. My wife and sonn are 
never forgetful! of their acknowledgments to 
you both. 

For Afrs. Stuartf AU 
CotUratoek near OundU, 
in the County of Northampton, Then, 
To bol^ at tho Potthmue 
in Oundle, 



LETTER XLIV. 



TO MBS. STKWAJU). 



was heer yesterday, to see my wife, though I 
had not the happiness to be at home. — Both tb« 
*' Iphigenias " have been played with bad sue* 
cess \* and being both acted one against the 
other in the same week, clash'd together, like 
two rotten ships which could not endure the 
shock, and sunk to rights. The King^ procla- 
mation against vice and profaneneas is issued 
out in print ;t but a deep disease is not to be 
cur'd with a slight medicine. The parsons, 
who must read it, will find as little effect from 
it, as from their dull sermons : 'tis a scarecrow, 
which will not fright many birds from preying 
on the fields and otrchards. The best news I 
hears is, that the land will not be charg'd very 
deep this yeare: let that comfort you for your 
shrievalty, and continue me in your good gr»> 
oes, who am, fair cousin. 

Your most faithfull oblig'd servant, 

Jo. Dktdxjt. 
For Mr: Stuart^ 
Jtt Cotterelodc, mar Oundltf 
m Northamptonahyre^ 
Them. 
T» be left with the PottoMUUr 
ofOundU. 



MADAM, ThUTsdar, Dee. tlie Mth, IIM. 
WBKir I have either too much business or 
want of health, to write to you, I count my time 
is lost, or at least my conscience accuses me 
that I spend it ill. At this time my head is fuH 
of cares, and my body ill at ease. My book is 
printing,; and my bookseller makes no hast. I 
had last night at bed-time an unwelcome fit of 
▼omiting; and my soim, Gharles, lyes sick 
upon his bed with the coliqne, which has been 
Tiolent upon him for almost a week. With all 
this, I cannot but remember that you accus'd 
me of barbarity, I hope in jeast onely, for mis- 
takmg one sheriff for another, which proceeded 
£t>m my want of heareing well. I am heartily 
«orry that a chargeable office is fallen on my 
cousin Stuart.} But my cousin Dryden com- 
-Ibrts m^ that it must have come one time or 
Ptber, like the small-poz ; and better have it 
joong than old. I hope it will leave no great 
narks behind it, and that your fortune wUl no 
More feel it than your beauty, by the addition of 
ft year's wearing. My cousine, your mother, 

• BnMmos Dryden, who Uved in KlnTs-street. 
Westminster, and was a grocer. In Dec ITIO. be 
succeeded to the tWe of Baronet 

t Jemima, Mrs. Steward's jroancest danshter 
probably then four or five years oldT^ «s«*or, 

I ** Fables Ancient and Modem.** 



% Elmes Steward. Esq.. was appointed 
fhe county of Northampton In Nov. liM. 



sheriff of 



LETTER XLV. 



TO MRS, ELIZABETH THOMAS, JUV. 

MADAM, Friday, Deo. 9t^ MM. 

I HATE sent your poems back again, after 
having kept them so k»g firom you ; by which 
you see I am like the rest of the world, an in- 
pudent borrower, and a bad pay-master. Toa 
take more care of my health than it deserves ; 
that of an old man is always crazy, and, at pree* 
ent mine is worse than usual, by a Sl Antho- 
ny's fire in one of my legs ; though the swelling 
is much abated, yet the pain is not wholly gons^ 
and I am too weak to stand upon it. If I re- 

* Dennis's '* Iphlgenla ** was performed at the 
theatre m LltUe Lincoln's Fields ; and ** AchlUes, or 
Iphlgenla In AuUs," writtenby Abel Beyer, and. If 
we are to twUeve the author, corrected by Dryden, 
was acted at the theatre In DruryLane. Dennis 
■ays In his Preface, that the success of his plsj was 
" neither despicable, nor extraonllnary ;" but CHI- 
don, in his "Comparison between the two Stsfes," 
Svo. IT09, Informs us, that it was acted but sue 
Umes ; and that the other tragedy, after four repra- 
sentatlons, was laid aside.— JMotorM. 

t In the London Gazette, No. BS57, Thursday, De- 
cember U. ISM, it is mentioned, that a proclamatiOB 
for preventing and mmiehing' Immorality and pio> 
fuMness, bad been Issued oat on the 11 th instant. 
We know, by the experience of our own tlSM. the 
Justice of Diyden's observactem. 
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it If possible I may titempt Homer'B 
Jliad. A ■pecimen of it (the first book) is 
mow in the press, smbng other poems of mine, 
which win mske a vohmie In folio, of twel? e 
flullinfi' price ; and will be published within 
this month. I desire, fiiir author, that joa 
will be pleas*d to conUnue me in your good 
graces, who am, with all sincerity and grati- 
tude, 

Tour most humble serrant, 
and admirer, 

JoWK DUTDSV. 



LETTEil XLVI. 



TO MBS. STVWARD. 
ilADAlf, F«b* <8d. ISM [1700.) 

Tbouoh I have not leisure to thank you for 
the bst trouble I gave you, yet haTeingby me 
two lampoons lately made, 1 know not but they 
may be worth your reacting ; and therefore hare 
presum'd to send them. I know not the au- 
thours ; but the town will be ghest ing. The 
«* Ballad of the Pews," which are lately rais'd 
higher at St. Jameses church,* b by some sayd 
to be Mr. Manwareing, or my Lord Peterbo- 
rough. The poein of the ^ Confederates'* some 
think to be Air. Walsh ; the copies are both 
iik'd.f And there are really two fiictions of 

* Not at St. James's Church, but at the Chapel 
Hc^L The pewR. tt seems, were rained to prevent 
Che devotions of the maldi of honour from any dls- 
trapUons in time of service. But the bslUul mall- 
dously supfidses, that the intention was to confine 
the sunbeams of their eyes to the preacher, Bishop 
Burnet 

t This poem is a banter upon the Interest which 
the nobility took In the disputes between the Drury* 
Lane theatre, where Skipwlth was manager, and 
that in Lincoln's Inn Flekis, of which Dcttertnn was 
sovereign. The " Island Princess " of Fletcher had 
been converted Into a sort of open, by Peter Mot- 
teux, and acted at Drury-Lane in lets. The pecu- 
liar taste of Rich for every thing that respected show 
and machinery Is well known. 

The Cot^fed€nte», or the First Happy Day of the 
Island Prince*: 
Ye vile tradnrers of the female kind. 
Who think the falrto cruelty Inclined, 
Recant your error, snd with shame confess 
Their tender care of Sklpwlih In distress -. 
For now to vindicate this monarch's right. 
The Scotch and English equal charms unite ; 
In solemn leagues contending nations Join, 
And Britain labours with the vast design. 
An opera with load applatise lspbur*d, 
WUeh tamed Hotteuxln soft heroics made ; 
And an the sworn OontMeTatesnsort, 
TO Tisw the tiiuttph of theli soveidgn's conn. 

* Mr TheoMi SltlpvHh, Mot psiMrM a 
Chsf 1« Rkh of tht t>ranr-LiuM ihMin. 



ladyes, ibr tho two playliOQBet. If yoa do nol 
mderstand the names of some persoas omb- 
tion'd, I can l»elp yoa to the knowledge of tb«ai. 
Yoa know Sir Tho. Bkipwith is master of tkw 

In bright array the welUrain'd host appesn ; 
Supreme command brave Oerwentwater bear* ;* 
And next lu fkont Geotge Boward'st bride do«s 



The living honour of that ancient line. 
The wlngi are led by chlelh of matchless worth ; 
Great Hamilton,; the glonr of the North, 
Commands the left ; and England's dear deUghl, 
The boM Pltswaltert charges on the right. 
The Prince, to welcome hfii preptUuostrieaas, 
A throne erected on the stage ascends. 

He said :— Blest angels ! for great ends design'^. 
The best, and sure the fUrest, of your kind. 
How shall 1 praise, or in what numbers stng 
Your Just compassion of an injured king h 
Tin you appeared, no prospecidid remain, 
My crown and falling sceptre to maintain : 
Mo noisy beaus In all my realm werefbtind ; 
No beauteous nymphs my empty boxes en>wn*d} 
But stUl 1 saw, O dire beartbreakiog wo I 
My own sad consorti in the foremost row. 
But this auspicious day new emptre gives ; 
And If by your suppon my nation lives. 
For you my bards shall tune the sweetest lays, 
Nortuni and Henley" shall resound your praise r 
And I, not last of the harmonious train. 
Will give a loose to my poetic vein.— 

To him great Derwentwater thus replied t 
Thou mighty prince. In many dangers tried 
Bom to dispuie severe decrees of fate, 
The nursing father of a sickly state ; 
Beliuld the pillars of thy lawful reign ! 
Thy legal rights we promise to maintain % 
Our brightest nymphs shall thy dominions grace. 
With all Che beauties of the Highland race ; 
The beaus shall make thee their peculiar care. 
For beaus will always wait upon the fair : 
For Uiee kind Beereton and bold Webbe shaft 

iighi::rt 

Lord Bcotin shall ogle, and my spouite shaU 

write ;ff 
Thus shall thy court our English youth engross, 
A nd all t be iteotch, from Drummond down to Ross. 

*Mu-j Tud«r, natural daa|{titcr of ChariM titc 9ecODd« 
and ladT of Lord KatciklT, (oow Earl of DcrvcotwaUr,) i» 
vtiom Orvden dedicated his Third Mi»«llany. 

t Arabella, daiiahler of Sir Edward All«o, Bart. Sba ftnC 
married Francis TAomjusoti, Esq., «sd was at this liraa %km 
wife of Lord aeorfe Howard, (eldest son of Hcnrr, th« 
aiitb Ouko of Noffollc. by his sMOod wife,) who di«l la 
Marcli tnO-SI.-Maloot. 

I Eliiabeth, daugtrtcr of Dlffby, T/ord Gerard, and aecosid 
wife of Jaims, Duke of Bamiltoa, who was killed In a datl 
bv Loid Mohiin. Ui fioTember. 1713 — Malooi-. 

S Erixahctta, dauchter of Charlca BertM of t7Adfton, la 
tile Munir of Lincoln, Esq. a jouofcr son of Montague, U» 
•ecoitd Earl of Lindsej. She was at this tine the wifs of 
Charles Miidmaj, ibesecoud L.ord Fitswaltsr of that family. 
— Malone. 

II Marjtaret, daufhtfr of George, Lord Chandos, and r«« 
lict of y^ illiam Brownlow of Unmbr, iu Llocolnsbire. 

1 Richard Norton of Southwick, In Uampahirr, Esq. Cib> 
bar's comedy, entitled," Love's last Shift," was dedicated 
to this irntlcman, in February 1696-7. Mr. Norton diW 
December 10, I7S2. m hissiity-nbiih year. 

"Anthony IJenley, ol the Uranfe, in Hamfvhire. I^.,a 
man of parts and learning, and a correspondent of Swift, who 
died in 1711. 

tt Perhaps General 'Webbe, whoM *' Ann platoon " «■• 
sftAvaWb celebrated by Tlekcn. Of Um proweaa ef Mr. 
Beeretoo no meowrials have hem dhcoteted.' Mahae. 

12 Lrfird Henry Scott, taeoadeOTrMag aaa of JtSMS, !)«•» 
ef MeawBinh, whe wm beta la MM. la IHihsvasdViMd 
larl of Delondas : sWdhri tbait Vm. 

« The £vl of DerweBtwatcr's poetry, which, eeccrdlac 
ts Orydea, wm aeae of tbs best. 
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pUjrboiUM in I^nrT-LaiM; and my Lord Scuw- 
diJ« if tho pstfoD of BMtiBrtOQ*j bouto, being 
in love with eomebody there. The Lord Scott 
is Mcood eonn .to the Ducbea of Moomouth. I 
need not tell you who my Lady Daraotwater 
k i hilt it may be you know not her Lord is a 
poet, and none of the beet. Forgive this hasty 
Vill^from 

Tour most obliged servant, 

John Dnrrair. 
For Mr». SUwort, 
Ait Cotuntoek, near OundU, 
in NorthampUfHMhir9f Them, 
T»Ul^withtht Poatmatttr of Oundh. 



LETTER XLVII. 



TO MBS. STSWABD. 

MASA.U, TuuAmj, March ittb, iSM [1700.] 

'Tis a week since I receiT'd the &Tour of a 
letter, which I have not yet acknowledg'd to 
you. About that time, my new poems were 
publtsh'd, which are not come till this day into 
my hands. They are a debt to you,I must oon« 

Now tn his throne fhe'kfnf soenrelysft; 
But O ! this chance Vlana'd the rival state i 
B«ftldes, he lately brU»ed, in Inreach of laws, 
Tb« fair deserter of her ancle's cause. 
I^iis roused the monarch of the neighbourina 

crown, 
A droivsy prince, |qo oaroless of risnown." 
Tet prompt to vengeaose, and untaught to yield, 
Great 8carsdalet challenged SUpwltb to the MkL 
ITbole shoals of poets for this chief dedaie, 
And vassal players attend him to the war. 
$WpwnhFithjoy the dreadTnl summons took. 
And Drotight an equal Ibroe; then Scarsdaie 
spoke ;— 

Thou tmneoremptre, foe to human kind. 
Whom neither leagues nor laws of nations bind ; 
For cares of high poetic sway unflt, 
Thou shame oileaming, and reproach of wit ; 
Restore bright Helen to my longing sight, 
Or now my signal shall begin the fight. 

Hold, said the foe. thy warlike host remove, 
Nor let our bards the chance of battle prove t 
Should death deprive us of their shining parts, 
What would become of all the liberal arts ? 
Should Dennis fall whose high raajef^tlc wit, 
And awful juilgment, like two tallies, lit. 
Adieu, strong odes, and every lofty strain. 
The tragic rant, and proud Pindaric vein. 
Should tuneful D'Urfey now resign his breath, 
The lyric Muse would scarce survive his death : 
But should divine Mutteux untimely die. 
The gaxping Nine would In convulsions He ; 
For these iMkl champions safer arms provide, 
And let their pens the double ntrlfe decide. 

The king consenu; and urged by public good, 
Wlaely retreats to save his people'* blood ; 
The moving legions leave thedu^ plain, 
And safe at home poetic wars maintain. 

* Tht funoM BMtmoa. who, In ISM. a«ala divided the 
two onnipuiM, and Sw tdtd that fa Liocola't ion Flekb. 

t RetMwu Udrd fiarlsf JlcarwUk, a protwtorof B«Usr^ 
t«a*s tom^imj. 



Urn ; and I am glad, beeaOM they are lo tm- 
worthy to be made a preeent. Tour ■lateft, I 
hope, will be so kind to ha^e them oonrey^d tn 
you; that my wrtteings may have the honour of 
waiting on you, which is ikny*d to me. The 
town encourages them vrith more applause than 
any thing of mine deserves ; and particularly, my 
cousin Driden accepted one from me so very in- 
ddgenlly, that it makes me more and more in 
love with him. But all our hopes of the Hduse 
of Commons are wholly dashed . Our properties 
are destroyed ; and rather than we shou*d not 
pensh, they have made a breach in the Magna 
GharU;* fbr which God forgive them! Coo- 
greve's new play has had but moderate sncceai, 
though it deserves much better.f I am neither 
in health, nor do I want afflictions of any kind f 
but I am, in all conditions, Madam, 

Your most obliged obedient servanti 
Job* Dbtdkjl 

For Mr9. Stuaart^M CoOtrmck^ 

%nr OundU^Tkue, 
By the Oundie Carrier^ wUh 
a book dir§etod to Aer, Time. 

Northampumthfn, 



LETTER XLVni. 

TO Xas. STBWAaD. 

HADAX, Thursday, April the lith, iroi. 
Tbb ladies of the town have infected yon at 
a distance ; they are all of vour opinion, and 
like mv lisst book of Poema| better than any 
thing they have formerly seen of mine. I always 
thought my verses to my cousin Drfden #ere 
the best of the whole ; and to my comfort, thn 
town thinks them so ; and he, which pleases ma 
most, is of the same judgment, as appears by a 
noble present he has sent me, which surprised 
me, because I did not in the least eipect it. I 
doubt not, but he received what you were pleas'd 
to send him; because he sent me the letter^ 
which you did me the favour to write roe. At 
this very instant I hears the guns, which, goe- 
ing off, give me to imdorstand, that the King is 
goeing to the Parliament to pass acts, and con- 
sequently to prorogue them ; for yesterday I 
heard, that both he and the Lords have given 

* Alluding to the sUtutes Imposing the oath of al- 
legiance and supremacy on all Catholics, imder the 
penalty of incapacity to hold lauded property, ii 
ai»d 18 William UT cap. 4. i* »^ v, *i 

♦ The excellent comedy entitled the "Way of the 
World." It had cost Congreve much pains, and be 
was BO much disgusted with the cold reception allu- 
ded to in the text, that he never again wrute for tlks 
stage. 

XUlsFaUea. 
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up the came, and the Home of Conunoni have 
gained an entire ▼ictory.* Though under the 
nee, I am oTopinioDi that much of the confidence 
is abated on either tide, and that whenaoeter 
thej meet next, it will give that Home a farther 
occasion of encroaching on the prerogative and 
the Locdi; for thej, who beare the puree, will 
rule. The Parliament being rieen, my oomin 
Driden will immediately be with you, and, I be- 
ieve, return hie thanka in pereon. All this while 
I am lame at home, and have not stirr'd abroad 
this moneth at leasL Neither my wife nor 

« Kixuf William had made large granta of lands out 
of the forfeited es Utes in Ireland, to his foreign aer- 
▼anta, Portland, Altiemarle, Rochford, Gal way, and 
Athlone, and to his favourite. Lady Orkney. The 
Common8,who now watched every step of their deli- 
verer with bitter Jealousy .appointed a commlaaion to 
taqntre into the value of these grants ; and followed 
it with a bill for rMtomlng and applying them to the 
payment of public debt; ^* and, b order to prevent 
the bill ftom being defeated in the Bouse of Lords, 
they, by a form seldom used, and which very sel- 
dom should be used, tacked it to their bill of supply, 
so that the Lords could n<A refUse the one, without 
^seppointing the other. The Lords, to secure 
Themselves from that insignificancy, to which the 
form of the bill tended to reduce them, disputed, in 
aome conferences with the Commons, the form of 
It with warmth ; but tlte resumption which It con- 
tained with Indiffbrence. And in both houses, even 
the servanU of the crown gave themselves little 
trouble to defeat it ; partly to gain popularity, but 
jjiore from national antipathy to foreigners, and 
envy at gifts in which themselves were no sharers. 
The King, making allowances for national weak- 
nesses, and for those of human nature, passed the 
bill without any complaint in public, but with a gen- 
erous indignation in private, which perhaps made the 
blow fail more heavy on his friends, when, in or- 
der to soften it, he said to them, that it was for his 
sake, and not for their own. they were suflTerlng." 
.^Dairyn^fW* AnmUt. WiUiam felt so deeply 
the nnkindness offtred to him, that he prorogued 
the Parliament without the mual ceremony of a 
qieech flrom the throne. 



Charles are well, but have intrmted their Mr- 
vice in my hand. I hmnbly add my own to the 
unwillmg High Sheriff,* and wish him fairly at 
an end of his trouble. 

The latter end of last week, I had the honour 
of a visite from my coueine, your mother, and my 
comine Doeothy, with vrhidi I was much coi»- 
fbrted. Within this moneih there will be play'd^ 
for my profit, an old play of Fletcher's, call'd the 
** Pilgrim," corrected by my good friend Mr. 
yanbrook;t to which I have added a new 
masque ; and am to write a new prologue and 
epilogue. Southern's tragedy, call'd the ** Re- 
volt of Gapua, will be pla/d at Betterton's home 
within this fortnight. I am out with that Compa- 
ny, and therefore, if I can help it, will not read it 
before 'tis acted, though the authour mudi do- 
sires I sbou'd. Do not think I will refuse a 
present from fair hands ; for I am resolved to save 
my bacon. I beg your pardon for this slovenly 
letter ; but I have not health to transcribe it.} 
My service to my comin, your brother, who, I 
beare, is happy in your company, which he ia 
not who most desires it, and who is, Madam, 
Your meet obliged obedient 
Servant, 

JOHV DsTDEir. 
Far Mn. Stuart, 

AuCotterwtodCfiuar OmtdU, 
in NorthamptonB^frtf Tkete, 
Tabel^withthtFottmMltrofOundU. 

• Mr. Steward. 

t More commonbr called Vanbrogh. In Drydenf 
age, the spelling of proper names was not punctil- 
iously adhered to. 

; Dryden died on the 1st of May. and this letter 
¥ras written on the ilth of the preceding month. 
The prologue and epilogue were therefore ccmpoeed 
within less than a month of his death. 
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